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Sabin, Josrpu, bibliophile; born in 
Braunston, Northamptonshire, England, 
Dee. 9, 1821; received a common-school 


education; was apprenticed to a_book- 
seller and publisher; and later opened a 
similar establishment of his own and pub- 
lished The XX XIX Articles of the Church 
of England, with Scriptural Proofs and 
References. He came to the United States 
in 1848 and settled in Philadelphia, Pa.; 
removed to New York City in 1850; and 
returned in 1856 to Philadelphia, where 
he opened a book-store. In 1861 he re- 
turned to New York City and made a 
specialty of collecting rare books and 
prints. He prepared catalogues of many 
valuable libraries; edited and published 
The American Bibliopolist: a Literary 
Register and Monthly Catalogue of Old 
Books; and contributed to the American 
Publisher's Circular. He also published 
parts of a Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America from Its Discovery to the 
Present Time. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 5, 1881. 

Sabin, Lorenzo, historian; born in New 
Lisbon, N. H., Feb. 28, 1803; was self- 
educated; became prominent in the poli- 
tics of his native State. In 1852 he was 
made a secret agent of the United States 
Treasury Department to look after United 
States commerce with the British colonies 
under the Ashburton treaty. He was the 
author of a Life of Commodore Edward 
Preble; The American Loyalists, or Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Adherents to the 
British Crown in the War of the Revolu- 


tion; Report on the Principal Fisheries of 
the American Seas; Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Death of Major-General 
James Wolfe, etc. He died in Boston, 
Mass., April 14, 1877. 

Sabin Cross-roads, BatTte at. The 
Confederates made a stand at Sabine 
Cross-roads, La., during the Red River 
expedition under General Banks, in 1864. 
Franklin’s troops moved forward, with 
General Lee’s cavalry in the van, followed 
by two thin divisions under General Ran- 
som. General Emory followed Ransom. 
Among his troops was a brigade of colored 
soldiers. Lee was ordered to attack the 
Confederates wherever he should find 
them, but not to bring on a general en- 


gagement. Franklin advanced to PLEAs- 
ANT Hirt (q.v.), where Banks joined 
him. Near Sabine Cross-roads, Lee found 


the trans-Mississippi army, fully 20,000 
strong, under several Confederate leaders. 
Waiting for the main army to come up, 
Lee and Ransom were attacked (April 8) 
by the Confederates. At a little past 
noon General Banks arrived at the front 
and found the skirmishers hotly engaged. 
Orders were sent to Franklin to hurry 
forward, but he did not arrive in time to 
give needed assistance, for at 4 P.M. 8,000 
infantry and 12,000 cavalry had fallen 
upon the Nationals along their whole line. 
and drove them back. Franklin, with a 
division under General Cameron, arrived 
at five o’clock, but the overwhelming num- 
ber of the Confederates turned the Na- 
tional flank and struck their centre 
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heavily. This assault, like the first, was 
stubbornly resisted, but, finding the Con- 
federates gaining their rear, the Nationals 
fell back, and were received by General 
Emory, who was advancing. Ransom lost 
ten guns and 1,000 men captured, and Lee 
156 wagons filled with supplies. 

Sable, Iste or. See Rocue, ETIENNE, 
MARQUIS DE L}. 

Sac (properly Sauk) and Fox Ind- 
ians, associate families of the Algonquian 
nation. They were seated on the Detroit 
River and Saginaw Bay when the French 
discovered them, but were driven beyond 
Lake Michigan by the Iroquois. Settling 
near Green Bay they took in the Foxes. 
Both the tribes were continually at war 
with the fiery Sioux, and were allies of 
the French against the latter. In the con- 
spiracy of Pontiac (q.v.) the Sacs were 
his confederates, but the Foxes were not; 
and in the wars of the Revolution and 
1812 they were friends of the British. 
They were divided into a large number of 
classes distinguished by totems of differ- 
ent animals. They remained faithful to 
treaties with the United States until 
Buiack Hawk ‘(q.v.) made war in 1832, 
when Keokuk, a great warrior and diplo- 
mat, remained faithful. The Foxes proper 
were first known as Outagamies (Eng- 
lish “ foxes”). They were visited in their 
place of exile with the Sacs by the Jesuit 
missionary, Allouez, in 1667, when they 
numbered 500 warriors. The missionaries 
could make very little impression upon 
them. When De Nonville made his cam- 
paign against the Five Nations, the unit- 
ed Saes and Foxes joined him, as they 
had De la Barré in 1684, but they soon 
became friendly to the Iroquois and pro- 
posed to join their confederacy. In 1712 
they attacked Detroit, and hostilities were 
carried on for almost forty years, when 
they joined the French in their final 
struggle to hold Canada. The Foxes be- 
friended the white people in Pontiac’s 
War. In 1867 the Saecs ceded their lands 
in Kansas in exchange for a tract in 
Indian Territory. In 1889 they took up 
lands in severalty and sold the remainder 
to the federal government. In 1909 there 
were 352 persons (almost all Foxes) at 
at the agency in Iowa; 536 (chiefly Sacs) 
the agency in Iowa; 536 (chiefly Sags) 
and Foxes (chiefly Saecs) in Kansas, a 


total Sac and Fox population of 975. 
See Fox INDIANS. 

Sachem, among American Indian na- 
tions, the title of a chief having different 
powers in different tribes or families. 
The office was both hereditary and elective 
in various tribes; in some it was applied 
to the head chief of a group of families, 
each family having its ova chief. In the 
Iroquois Confederacy there were fifty 
sachems in whom was vested the supreme 
power. They were equal in rank and 
authority; were distributed among the na- 
tions composing the confederacy, and were 
united in what was known as the council 
of the league, which was the body pos- 
sessing the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial authority for the entire confederacy. 
Among the New England Indians the high- 
est functionaries were known as sachems, 
and the ones immediately subordinate to 
them as sagamores. 

Sachse, Jurrus Frrepricu, author; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 22, 1842. 
He is the author of The German Pietists 
of Provincial Pennsylvania; Pennsylva- 
nia: The German Influence in Its Settle- 
ment and Development; The German Sep- 
aratists of Pennsylvania, 1720-1800 ; Crit- 
ical and Legendary History of the Ephra- 
ta Cloister and the Dunkers, etc. 

Sackett’s Harbor. Early in July, 1812, 
a rumor spread that the Oneida had been 
captured by the British, and that a squad- 
ron of British vessels were on their way 
from Kingston to recapture the Lord Nel- 
son, lying at Sackett’s Harbor. General 
Brown, with a militia force, immediately 
took post at the harbor. The story was 
not true, but a squadron made an attack 
on the harbor eighteen days afterwards. 
The squadron, built at Kingston, consisted 
of the Royal George, 24 guns; Prince Re- 
gent, 22; Harl of Moira, 20; Simcoe, 12; 
and Seneca, 4, under the command of Com- 
modore Earle, a Canadian. Farle sent 
word to Colonel Bellinger, in command of 
the militia at Sackett’s Harbor, that all he 
wanted was the Oneida and the Lord Nel- 
son, at the same time warning the inhabi- 
tants that in case of resistance the village 
would be destroyed. The Oneida weighed 
anchor and attempted to escape to the 
lake. She failed, and returned. She was 
moored just outside of Navy Point, in 
position to have her broadside of nine 
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guns brought to bear upon approaching 
vessels. The remainder of her guns were 
taken out to be placed in battery on the 
land. An iron 32-pounder, which had been 
lying in the mud near the shore, and 
from that cireumstance was called the 
“Old Sow,” was placed in battery on a 
bluff with three other heavy guns; and a 
company of artillery had four heavy guns. 
With this force the Americans were pre- 
pared to receive the invaders. 

The squadron slowly entered the harbor 
(July 29), and when the Royal George 
and Prince Regent were near enough, 
Capt. William Vaughan, a sailing-mas- 
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the Royal George. Shots came from the 
two British vessels, which were returned. 
and a brisk cannonading was kept up for 
about two hours, the squadron standing off 
and on out of the range of the smaller 
guns. One of the enemy’s shot (a 32- 
pounder) came over the bluff, struck the 
ground, and ploughed a furrow. Sergeant 
Spier caught it up and ran with it to 
Vaughan, exclaiming, “I have been play- 
ing ball with the redcoats and have caught 
?em out. See if the British can catch it 
back again.” The Royal George was at 
that moment nearing to give a broadside. 
Vaughan’sgreat gun immediately sent back 
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MAP OF OPERATIONS AT SACKETT’S HARBOR IN MAY, 1813. 


ier, in charge of the “Old Sow” and her 
companions, opened fire upon them, but 
without effect. The people on the shore 
plainly heard derisive laughter on board 


the ball with such force and precision that 
it went crashing through the stern of the 
British vessel, raked her decks, sent 
splinters as high as her mizzen topsail, 
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killed fourteen men, and wounded eigh- 
teen. The Royal George had already re- 
ceived a shot between wind and water, 
and been pierced by another, and she now 
showed a signal for retreat. The squad- 
ron put about and sailed out of the harbor, 
while the band on shore played “ Yankee 
Doodle.” The Americans received no in- 
jury. 

When, in May, 1813, the British au- 
thorities heard of the depletion of the 
military force at Sackett’s Harbor when 
Chauncey and Dearborn sailed for York, 
they resolved to attempt its capture. It 
was then the chief place of deposit for the 


28th he was in Backus’s camp. Thence he 
sent expresses in all directions to summon 
the militia to the field, and fired alarm 
guns to arouse the inhabitants. 

As fast as the militia came in they were 
armed and sent to Horse Island, where 
the Sackett’s Harbor light-house was 
erected. It was connected with the main 
by an isthmus covered with water of 
fordable depth, and there it was expected 
the invaders would attempt to land. At 
noon six British vessels and forty bateaux 
appeared off Sackett’s Harbor, having over 
1,000 land troops, under the command of 
Gov.-Gen. Sir George Prevost. The troops 
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naval and military stores of the Americans 
on the northern frontier, and its possession 
would give to the holder the command of 
the lake. The fall of York made the Brit- 
ish hesitate; but when it was known that 
Chauncey and Dearborn had gone to the 
Niagara River, an armament proceeded 
from Kingston to assail the harbor. On 
the evening of May 27, word reached that 
place that a British squadron, under Sir 
James Yeo, had sailed from Kingston. 
Colonel Backus was in command of the 
troops at Sackett’s Harbor. Gen. Jacob 
Brown was at his home, a few miles from 
Watertown, and he had promised to take 
chief command in case of invasion. He 
was summoned,and before the dawn of the 


were embarked in the bateaux, but were 
soon ordered back, when the whole squad- 
ron went out on the open lake. The ap- 
pearance of a flotilla of American gun- 
boats approaching from the westward had 
alarmed Prevost. They were conveying 
part of a regiment from Oswego to join 
the garrison at Sackett’s Harbor. As soon 
as their real weakness was discovered the 
squadron returned to:the harbor, and on 
the next morning a considerable force, 
armed with cannon and muskets, landed on 
Horse Island. The militia had been with- 
drawn from the island, ard placed behind 
a gravel ridge on the main. These fled 
almost at the first fire of the invaders. 
This disgraceful conduct astonished 
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General Brown, and he attempted to rally 
the fugitives. Colonel Backus, with his 
regulars and Albany volunteers, was dis- 
puting the advance inch by inch, and a 
heavy gun at Fort Tompkins, in the front, 
was playing upon the British, when a 
dense smoke was seen rising in the rear of 
the Americans. The storehouses, in which 
an immense amount of materials had been 
gathered, and a ship on the stocks, had 
been fired by the officers in charge, under 
the impression, when the militia fled, that 
the fort would be captured. For a moment 
it was believed the British were the in- 
cendiaries, and the sight was dishearten- 
ing; but when Brown found it was an un- 
wise friend, he felt a relief, and redoubled 
his exertions to rally the militia. He suc- 
ceeded, and so turned the fortunes of the 
day in his favor. Prevost, moving cau- 
tiously with his troops, mounted a high 
stump, and, with his field-glass, saw the 
rallying militia on his flank and rear. Be- 
lieving them to be reinforcements of Amer- 
ican regulars, he sounded a retreat, and 
that movement soon became a disorderly 
flight, as his men hurried to reach their 
boats, leaving their dead and wounded be- 
hind them. At noon the whole armament 
left the harbor, and the menaced place 
was saved. So, also, was the ship on the 
stocks; not so the stores, for half a million 
dollars’ worth was destroyed. Sackett’s 
Harbor was never again molested, and it 
remained the chief place of deposit for 
supplies of the army on the northern fron- 
tiers during the war. For his conduct in 
the defence of Sackett’s Harbor, Brown 
was promoted brigadier-general, United 
States army. See Brown, JAcos. 

Sackville, Grorce GERMAIN, VISCOUNT, 
military officer; born in England, Jan. 
26, 1716; educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; won distinction in the British 
army; promoted lieutenant-general in 
1758; was secretary of state for the colo- 
nies during the Revolutionary War. and 
was especially bitter against the Ameri- 
cans; created Viscount in February, 1782. 
He died Aug. 26, 1785. 

Sackville, Baron Lionet SACKVILLE 
Sackvitte-West, diplomatist; born in 
England, July 19, 1827; entered the dip- 
lomatie service in 1847; was envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the United States in 1881-88. He was 


one of the most popular of foreign minis- 
ters until the closing days of the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1888. On Oct. 
24, a letter alleged to have been written 
to him by Charles F, Murchison, of Po- 
mona, Cal., was published. In it Murchi- 
son said that he was a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, but of English birth, 
and that he wished information not only 
for himself but for many other citizens 
of English birth whose political action he 
desired to influence. The letter also re- 
flected upon the conduct of the United 
States respecting unsettled controversies 
between the two countries. The British 
minister answered this letter, advising his 
correspondent to vote with the Democratic 
party, which, he declared, was favorable 
to England. The United States govern- 
ment at once requested of Great Britain 
the recall of her minister on the ground 
that he had abused the usual privileges of 
diplomatic life by interfering in the politi- 
cal affairs of a friendly nation. As this 
request was not promptly complied with 
the State Department sent Lord Sackville 
his passports on Oct. 30. In 1875 he re- 
plied to the charges made against him in 
Washington in My Mission to the United 
States, ’81-89. His successor was not 
appointed until the inauguration of the 
new administration. Lord Sackville open- 
ly disclaimed any intention to interfere in 
the political affairs of the United States, 
and it was widely believed that he had 
unwittingly fallen into a trap purposely 
set to influence the Presidential election. 
He died Sept. 3, 1908. 

Saco Bay, SerrneMeNnT or. In 1616 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges sent out, at his 
own expense, Richard Vines to make a 
settlement in New England. On Saco Bay 
he spent the winter of 1616-17, at a place 
called Winter Harbor. During that period 
the pestilence that almost depopulated 
the country from the Penobscot to Nar- 
raganset Bay raged there, and Vines, be- 
ing a physician, attended the sick Indians 
with great kindness, which won their grati- 
tude. He and his companions dwelt and 
slept among the sick in their cabins, but 
were never touched by the pestilential 
fever. He made the whole coast a more 
hospitable place for Englishmen after- 
wards. He restrained traders from de- 
bauching the Indians with rum, and he 
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was the first Englishman who described 
the White Mountains, for he went to the 
source of the Saco River in a canoe. In 
1630 the Plymouth Company gave Rich- 
ard Vines and John Oldham each a tract 
of land on the Saco River, 4 miles wide on 
the sea, and extending 8 miles inland. 
Sacramento, city and capital of Sacra- 
mento county and of the State of Califor- 
nia; at the junction of the American and 
Sacramento rivers; 96 miles n.e. of San 
Vranciseo. It is the commercial centre 
of a rich agricultural region, especially 
adapted to grape and orange culture, and 
its geographical position and transporta- 
tion facilities enable it to command the 
trade of the northern half of the State. 
In 1839 Captain Joun A. SuTTER (q. v.) 
established a fort, now included within 
the city limits, but the city was not laid 
out until 1848, after the discovery of gold. 
The thousands of gold-seekers who arrived 
in the country came up the river to Sacra- 
mento in steamers and sailing-vessels, and 
from that point proceeded by land to the 
mines. A canvas town was at first estab- 
lished on the river-bank, and soon sub- 
stantial buildings were erected. In 1849 
the high waters overflowed the city, and 
levees were made. These, however, proved 
insufficient in the winter of 1861-62, when 
they were broken in the great flood and 
the city was again inundated. On Nov. 2, 
1852, most of the business portion was 
burned, and again on July 13, 1854, a 
great fire swept over the same ground and 
destroyed all that had been rebuilt. The 
first railroad in California, extending 
from Sacramento into El Dorado county, 
was opened Feb. 22, 1856; work on the 
Central Pacific Railroad was begun here, 
Jan. 8, 1863; the State Capitol, cost 
$2,000,000, was finished in 1869; and the 
State capital permanently located here, 
Feb. 25, 1854. The city was incorporated 
by the first legislature, Feb. 27, 1850; on 
April 24, 1858, the governments of the 
city and county were consolidated; and 
on April 25, 1863, the city was re-incor- 


porated. Pop. (1900), 29,282; (1910) 
44,696. 
Sacramento, Batrne or Tue. After 


the battle of Bracretr (q.v.), Col. Alex- 
ander W. Doniphan entered El Paso with- 
out opposition, and sent a messenger to 
hurry up artillery which he had sent for 


to Santa Fé. It arrived on Feb. 1, 1847, 
and on the 11th he set out for Chihuahua 
in search of General Wool. After march- 
ing 145 miles he learned that Wool was 
not at Chihuahua. He pressed forward, 
however, and halted near the Sacramento 
River, about 18 miles from the city of 
Chihuahua, in the State of the same name. 
There he was confronted (Feb. 28) by 
about 4,000 Mexican cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery. After a contest of about three 
hours the Mexicans were routed by the 
men under Doniphan. Twelve of their 
cannon were captured, with ammunition 
and other munitions of war. The loss of 
the Mexicans was about 600 men; of the 
Americans, eighteen. Doniphan then 
pressed forward and entered Chihuahua, 
a city of 40,000 inhabitants, without op- 
position, and planted the American flag 
upon its citadel. He took formal pos- 
session of the province in the name of 
the United States. After resting there 
six weeks Doniphan pushed forward and 
joined Wool at Saltillo (May 22d). See 
Mexico, WAR WITH. 

Safe Conduct, a protection granted by 
authority to persons travelling in an 
enemy’s or in a foreign country to secure 
them against molestation. These special 
safe conducts have in modern times been 
mostly superseded by the Passport (q. v.) 
system. 

Safety Fund, an early attempt at 
reformation of the banking system. The 
New York State legislature passed an 
act in 1829 compelling all State banks to 
deposit a portion of their capital stock 
in the State treasury to form a fund from 
which liabilities of the banks could be 
paid. See BANKS, GUARANTEED. 

Safford, JAmrs Merritn, geologist; 
born in Putnam (now Zanesville), O., 
Aug. 13, 1822; graduated at the Ohio 
State University in 1844; professor of 
natural science in Cumberland Univer- 
sitv, Lebanon, Tenn., in 1848-72; during 
which time (1854-60) he was State geol- 
ogist of Tennessee; professor of chemistry 
in the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1874-94; and for more than thirty 
years was a member of the State board 
of health. He was author of Geology 
Reconnoissance of Tennessee; Geology of 
Tennessee; Elements of the Geology of 
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Tennessee, and many papers on geological 
subjects. He died in 1907. 

Safford, WrurtaAm Harrison, lawyer; 
born in Parkersburg, Va., Feb. 19, 1821; 
was educated at Asbury Academy, Par- 
kersburg, Va.; admitted to the bar in 
1842; began practice in Chillicothe, O., in 
1848; served in the State Senate in 1858— 
60; and was judge of the second sub-di- 
vision of the fifth judicial circuit of Ohio 
in 1868-74. He was author of Life of 
Blennerhassett and The Blennerhassett 
Papers. 

Sag Harbor, Expreprrion to. Early in 
1777 the British gathered much forage at 
Sag Harbor, at the eastern end of Long 
Island, protected by an armed schooner 
and a company of infantry. General Par- 
sons, in command in Connecticut, sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel Meigs with 170 men in 
thirty whale-boats to capture or destroy 
their forage. They landed near Southold, 
carried their boats across to a bay, about 
15 miles, and, re-embarking, landed before 
daylight about 4 miles from Sag Harbor. 
They took the place by surprise, May 25th, 
killing six men and capturing ninety. 
They burned the forage and twelve ves- 
sels, and returned without the loss of a 
man. 

Sage, Henry Wiri1aM, philanthropist; 
born in Middletown, Conn., Jan. 31, 1814; 
acquired a large fortune in the lumber 
trade, and will be remembered best for 
his benefactions to Cornell University. 
He was elected one of the trustees in 1870, 
and from 1875 till his death was president 
of the board. His gifts to Cornell include 
the Sage College for Women, cost $266,- 
000; the Sage School of Philosophy, $200,- 
000; University Library Building, $260,- 
000; and endowment, $300,000; the Susan 
E. Linn Sage chair of philosophy and 
home for the Sage professors of philoso- 
phy, $61,000; the Sage Chapel; and the 
Museum of Classical Archeology. His 
various gifts aggregated about $1,250,000 
in value. He died in Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 
17, 1897. After his death his sons, Dean 
Sage, of Albany, and William H. Sage, of 
Ithaca, presented the university, for a 
students’ hospital, the Sage mansion, 
valued at $80,000, a full equipment, and 
an endowment of $100,000. 

Sage, RuSSELL, capitalist; born in Shen- 
andoah, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1816; received a 


public-school education; and till 1857 was 
engaged in mereantile pursuits in Troy. 
He was elected alderman in 1841 and 
1848; served as treasurer of Rensselaer 
county for seven years; was in Congress 
as a Whig in 1853-57; later became in- 
terested in railroads; removed to New 
York City in 1863 and engaged in busi- 
ness in Wall Street; and for many years 
was closely connected with the affairs of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. On Dee. 4, 
1891, a man named Norcross obtained ac- 
cess to Mr. Sage’s office, secured an in- 
terview with the millionaire, demanded 
from him $1,200,000 in cash, and, on Mr. 
Sage’s refusal to pay the money, pulled 
a small dynamite bomb from a satchel in 
his hand and dashed it on the floor. The 
explosion that followed killed Norcross, 
seriously injured Mr. Sage, wounded a 
clerk so severely that he died soon af- 
terwards, and partially wrecked the build- 
ing. At the time of the outrage William 
R. Laidlaw, Jr., a clerk for a banking 
firm, was in Mr. Sage’s office. He claimed 
that Mr. Sage seized him and held him as 
a shield for his own person, with the re- 
sult that Laidlaw was also severely in- 
jured. Soon afterwards he began suit 
against Mr. Sage for $50,000. This suit 
was brought to trial four times; Laidlaw 
obtained verdict twice, for $25,000 and 
$43,000; each time the verdict was _ re- 
versed; and after ten years’ litigation 
Laidlaw was compelled, for want of funds, 
to discontinue it. He died in poverty in 
New York City, Aug. 7, 1911. Mr. Sage 
died in Lawrence Beach, N. Y., July 21, 
1906. 

His widow, Marcarer Oxivia SLtocum 
Sage, born in Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 8, 
1828, spent several years in teaching, 
married Mr. Sage in 1869, and soon after 
his death began making large gifts for 
charitable purposes, disposing of $16,000,- 
000 within three years. Her largest bene- 
factions were $10,000,000 to the Sage 
Foundation, for improving social and liv- 
ing conditions throughout the United 
States, and $1,000,000 each to the Ren- 
sselaer Polytechnic Institute and _ the 
Emma Willard School, both at Troy, N. Y. 

Sage Foundation. On March 12, 1907, 
Mrs. Russell Sage of New York announced 
that she had set aside the sum of $10,- 
000,000 to be known as the Sage Foun- 
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dation and to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of the social and living conditions 
throughout the United States. Following 
is a part of the statement given cut by 
Mrs. Sage as to the object of the gift: 
“T have set aside $10,000,000 for the en- 
dowment of this foundation. Its object is 
the improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States. The means 
to that end will include research, publica- 
tion, education, the establishment and 
maintenance of charitable and _ beneficial 
activities, agencies, and institutions, and 
the aid of any such activities, agencies, 
and institutions already established.” 

Sahaptin Indians. This is one of the 
nine Columbian families in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. Their country 
extends from the Dalles of the Columbia 
River to the Bitter Root Mountains on 
both sides of the Columbia, and on the 
forks of the Lewis and the Snake and 
Sahaptin rivers. The nation includes the 
Nez Perces (q.v.) or Sahaptins proper, 
the Walla Wallas, and others of less im- 
portance. They are of medium stature; 
the men are brave and muscular, and dig- 
nified in appearance; the women plump 
and generally handsome; and some of the 
tribes, especially the Nez Percés, are neat 
in their personal appearance. With the 
exception of the latter, none of the Sahap- 
tin nation has figured in the history of 
the republic. 

Sailor’s Creek, a small tributary of the 
Appomattox River in Virginia, the scene 
of an engagement on April 6, 1865, be- 
tween Sheridan’s cavalry and the 2d and 
6th Corps of the Army of the Potomac and 
the Confederates of the Army of Northern 
Virginia under Generals Ewell, Anderson, 
Pickett, and Bushrod Johnson. FEwell’s 
corps was captured and the divisions of 
Anderson, Pickett, and Johnson almost 
broken up, about 10,000 men in all be- 
ing captured. This action is variously 
known as the battle of Sailor’s Creek, 
Harper’s Farm, and Deatonsville. 

Sailor’s Snug Harbor, a retreat for 
“aged, decrepit, and worn-out sailors,” 
on Staten Island, N. Y., provided by the 
will of Ropert Ricwarp RANDALL (q. v.). 
The grounds originally comprised 130 
acres, and the first building was erected 
in 1831. Subsequently, the grounds were 
enlarged to 180 acres and the buildings 


to about forty, including eight dormitories 
capable of accommodating 1,000 persons, 
a hospital, church, and residences for the 
officers. The Harbor is an object of much 
interest to every one, and has a host of 
visitors; but in a financial sense its en- 
dowment possesses an extraordinary in- 
terest. The Minto farm in the fifteenth 
ward of New York City and the four lots 
in the first ward that cost the founder 
$10,000 in 1790 represented in 1912 a 
value of over $20,000,000. The farm 
property lies between Highth and Tenth 
streets and Fifth Avenue and the Bowery, 
and all is under very profitable lease; in 
fact, the income, under long-existing ad- 
verse conditions, is much more than sufii- 
cient to care for all applicants that come 
under the founder’s will. The trustees 
are the mayor of the city, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, president and vice- 
president of the Marine Society, and the 
senior ministers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian Churches. Cap- 
tain Randall had no conception of the 
possibility of a vast increase in the value 
of the old farm property and made no 
provision in his will for its management 
under twentieth-century conditions. Hence, 
while the trustees realize that the ma- 
jority of the buildings on the property are 
more or less dilapidated and wholly unfit 
for modern business uses, they are not 
free to improve the property suitably. 
President A. Barton Hepburn, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, stated the perplex- 
ity of the trustees as follows: “To act in 
accordance with ordinary business judg- 
ment, the trustees should improve the es- 
tate that has changed from being an or- 
chard to being one of the most noteworthy 
real-estate tracts in the very heart of 
Manhattan. We should mortgage part of 
the property for enough to erect up-to- 
date structures to replace buildings nov? 
ready almost to tumble down. This woulc! 
seem to be common sense. But are the 
trustees entitled to use common sense, ac- 
cording to the will? ‘We want the courtz 
to let us know.” 

St. Albans, a city and county-seat of 
Vranklin county, Vt., near Lake Cham- 
plain. On Oct. 19, 1864, « party of armed 
Confederate refugees in Canada, under the 
leadership of Lieut. Bennett H. Young, 
raided the town in the afternoon and at- 
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tacked the St. Albans, Franklin County, 
and First National banks. They over- 
powered the few employés of the banks 
then on duty, secured an aggregate of 
$211,150 in bank-notes, seized all the 
horses they could find, and rode off hastily 
towards Canada. The party numbered 
between thirty and forty, and the entire 
proceeding occupied only about twenty 
minutes. Nearly the entire party was 
captured by the Canadian authorities. 

In 1867 the town was again a centre of 
publie interest. An invasion of Canada 
from the United States had been arranged 
for the spring by members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, 
Mich., were chosen as the principal ren- 
dezvous, and St. Albans, Vt., and Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., as depots for the accumula- 
tion of arms and stores, and as points of 
departure for subordinate contingents of 
the “army of invasion.” The vigilance of 
the United States government and lack 
of harmony among the Fenian leaders pre- 
vented anything more serious than a bor- 
der excitement. Pop. (1900), 6,239; 
(1910) 6,381. 

St. Andrew, BrorHERHOOD OF, an or- 
ganization of men in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Its sole object is the 
spread, of Christ’s kingdom among men. 
It works under two rules, known as (1) 
The Rule of Prayer: To pray daily for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom among men, 
and that Christ’s blessing may be upon the 
labors of the Brotherhgod; and (2) The 
Rule of Service: To make an earnest ef- 
fort each week to bring at least one man 
within the hearing of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Brotherhood started in St. James’s 
Church, Chicago, on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1883. It takes its name from the apostle 
who, when he had found the Messiah, first 
found his own brother Simon and brought 
him to Jesus. This Brotherhood in St. 
James’s parish was started simply as a 
parochial organization, with no thought 
of its extending beyond the limits of the 
parish. Its work, however, was so suc- 
cessful in bringing men to church that 
attention was called to it, and other 
brotherhoods, having the same objects and 
the same rules, were formed in other par- 
ishes in Chicago and in different parts 
of the country. In 1886 there were about 


thirty-five of these separate brotherhoods. 
It then was proposed to form them into 
one general Church organization. This 
was done in 1886. Since that time the 
Brotherhood has gone on growing and 
has spread to all parts of the United 
States. There are now 1,500 active chap- 
ters, with a membership of about 15,000. 
The Brotherhood in the United States in- 
cludes a junior department, having 500 
chapters and about 6,000 members. 

St. Augustine, city, port of entry, and 
capital of St. John county, Fla.; on the 
Matanzas River, near the Atlantic Ocean; 
36 miles s. of Jacksonville. It is now es- 
pecially noted as a popular winter resort, 
and has three of the largest and most 
sumptuous hotels in the world. Pop. 
(1910), 5,494. It is the oldest town in 
the United States. As early as 1512 
Ponce de Leon landed in this vicinity; 
but Pedro Menendez de Airlés (1519-74), 
a Spanish naval commander, is credited 
with having founded the city in 1565. 

When Menendez gave up the chase of the 
Frenchmen under Ribault (see Huaur- 
Nots), he turned back towards the Florida 
coasts, entered an estuary in a _ boat 
manned by six oarsmen, leaving his large 
flag-ship at anchor outside, and, accom- 
panied by his chaplain, Mendoza, and fol- 
lowed by other boats filled with “ gen- 
tlemen” and ecclesiastics, he went ashore, 
while trumpets sounded, drums beat, can- 
nons thundered, and flags waved. The 
chaplain walked at head of the procession, 
bearing a large cross and chanting a 
hymn. Menendez followed with his train, 
carrying in his own hand the standard 
of Spain unfurled. Mendoza, arrayed in 
rich sacerdotal garments, kissed the Cross, 
and then planted it in the sand. by the 
side of the staff that upheld the royal 
standard, and against which leaned a 
shield bearing the arms of Spain. Then, 
after all had done homage to the priest, 
Menendez took formal possession of the 
country in the name of Philip of Spain. 
With such consecration he laid the foun- 
dation of the city of St. Augustine. From 
that spot he marched to the destruction 
of the Huguenots on the St. John, and 
there the unfortunate Ribault and his 
followers were slain (see RIBAULT, JEAN). 
Such was the human sacrifice at the 
founding of St. Augustine. 
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OGLETHORPH’S EXPEDITION AGAINST ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Soon after the beginning of “ Queen 
Anne’s War” (see ANNE, QUEEN), Gov- 
ernor Moore, of South Carolina, pro- 
posed an expedition against the Span- 
iards at St. Augustine. The Assembly 
appropriated $10,000 for the service. 
An army of 1,200 men (one-half Ind- 
jans) was raised, and proceeded in two 


divisions to the attack. The governor, 
with the main division, went by sea to 
blockade the harbor, and the remainder, 
under Colonel Daniels, proceeded along the 
coast. The latter arrived first and plun- 
dered the town, the Spaniards retiring 
within their fortress with provisions for 
four months. Their position was impreg- 
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nable, for the CaroYinians had no artil- 
lery. Daniels went to Jamaica to procure 
battering cannon, but before his return 
two Spanish war-vessels appeared. Goy- 
ernor Moore raised the blockade and fled. 
This expedition burdened the colony with a 
debt of more than $26,000, for the pay- 
ment of which bills of credit were issued 
—the first emission of paper money in 
South Carolina. Oglethorpe, having been 
joined by a South Carolina regiment and 
a company of Highlanders, marched with 
his whole force, about 2,000 strong, to 
Fort Moosa, within 2 miles of St. Augus- 
tine, in May, 1740. The Spanish garri- 
son evacuated the fort and fled into the 
town. Oglethorpe proceeded to reconnoitre 
the town and castle, and, finding they had 
more than 1,000 defenders, determined to 
turn the siege into a blockade with some 
ships lying at anchor near the bar. Hayv- 
ing disposed troops so as to hold impor- 
tant points, Oglethorpe, with the remain- 
der, went to the island of Anastasia, lying 
epposite, from which he might bombard the 
castle. After planting batteries there he 
summoned the Spanish governor to sur- 
render; but, secure in his stronghold, he 
sent word to Oglethorpe that he should 
be glad to shake hands with him in his 
castle. Indignant at this reply, the gen- 
eral opened his batteries against the cas- 
tle, and, at the same time, threw a num- 
ber of bombshells into the town. The fire 
was returned with spirit from the castle 
and armed ships, but the distance was so 
great that very little damage was done. 
Meanwhile a party of Spaniards went out 
and attacked the Georgian garrison at 
Fort Moosa and cut it in pieces. The 
Chickasaw Indians with Oglethorpe, of- 
fended at some incautious expression of 
his, deserted him, and the Spaniards by 
some means received a reinforcement of 
700 men. All prospects of success began 
to fade. The Carolina troops, enfeebled 
by the heat of the climate and dispirited 
by much sickness, marched away in con- 
siderable numbers; and the naval com- 
manders thought it imprudent to remain 
longer on the coast, for the season of hur- 
ricanes was nigh. The enterprise was ac- 
cordingly abandoned in July. 

In violation of the capitulation at Char- 
leston, many of the patriotic citizens were 
torn from their families, taken to St. 
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Augustine, and imprisoned, when they 
were required a second time to give their 
parole to keep within certain limits as the 
price of their release from close confine- 
ment. Among the prisoners was the 
sturdy patriot Cont. CiumistorpHER GADSs- 
DEN (q. v.). He had been treacherously 
taken from his bed at night and conveyed 
on board a prison-ship. Gadsden was re- 
quired by the commanding officer at St. 
Augustine to give his parole. He refused, 
saying he had already given his parole 
and kept it inviolate, that his rights as a 
paroled prisoner had been violated, and 
that he would not trust his persecutors 
again. The commander haughtily said he 
would hear no arguments, and demanded 
an explicit answer whether Gadsden would 
or would not give his parole. “I will 
not,’ answered Gadsden, firmly. “In God 
I put my trust, and fear no consequences.” 
He was contined in a loathsome prison, 
apart from his fellow-patriots, until ex- 
changed, in July, 1781, eleven months 
after the surrender at Charleston. 

St. Brandan (or Brendan), abbot of 
Cluainfert, Ireland; died May 16, 577. 
According to a popular story of the Mid- 
dle Ages, he with seventy-five monks spent 
seven years on an island far in the At- 
lantic Ocean. The island was believed to 
be visible from the Canaries. 

St. Clair, ArTHUR, military officer; born 
in Thurso, Caithness, Scotland, in 1734; 
was a grandson of the Earl of Roslyn, and 
was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He studied medicine under the cele- 
brated Hunter, of London, but inheriting a 
large sum of money from his mother, he 
purchased an ensign’s commission in a reg- 
iment of foot (May 13, 1757) and came in 
Boscawen’s fleet to America in 1758. He 
was with Amherst at the capture of Louis- 
burg, and, promoted to lieutenant in April, 
1759, distinguished himself, under Wolfe, 
at Quebec. In May, 1760, he married, at 
Boston, a half-sister of Governor Bowdoin; 
resigned his commlssion in 1762, and in 
1764 settled in Ligonier Valley, Pa., where 
he established mi//s and built a fine dwell- 
ing-house. Having held, by appointment, 
several civil offices of trust, he became a 
colonel of militia in 1775, and in the fall 
of that yean accompanied Pennsylvania 
commissioners to treat with the Western 
Indians at Fort Pitt. As colonel of the 
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2d Pennsylvania Regiment, he was ordered 
to Canada in February, 1776, and in the 
early summer aided Sullivan in saving his 
army from capture. In August he was 
made a _ brigadier-general, and joined 
Washington in November. St. Clair was 
actively engaged in New Jersey until 
April, 1777, when he took command of 
Ticonderoga, which he was compelled to 
evacuate (July 4-5), by the presence of 
Burgoyne in overwhelming force. After 
that he was a member of Washington’s 
military family, acting as his aide at the 
battle near the Brandywine. He was with 
Sullivan in the Seneca country in 1779. 
St. Clair commanded the light infantry 
in the absence of Lafayette, and was a 
member of the court. that condemned 
Major André. He 
was in command at 


ror over the frontier settlements in the 
Northwestern Territory. In May, 1791, 
Gen. Charles Scott, of Kentucky, led 800 
men, and penetrated to the Wabash coun- 
try, almost to the present site of La- 
fayette, Ind., and destroyed several Indian 
villages. At the beginning of August 
General Wilkinson, with more than 500 
men, pushed into the same region to 
Tippecanoe and the surrounding prairies, 
destroyed some villages of Kickapoos, and 
made his way to the Falls of the Qhio, 
opposite Louisville. These forays caused 
the Indians to fight more desperately for 
their country. Congress then prepared to 
plant forts in the Northwestern Territory, 
and in September there were 2,000 troops 
at Fort Washington, under the immediate 


West Point from 
Oct, se Li805 and 
aided in suppress- 
ing the mutiny of 
the Pennsylvania 
line in January, 
IESel LOM manny S: 
Washington in Oc- 
tober, he  partici- 
pated in the capt- 
ure of Cornwallis, 
and afterwards led 
a body of troops to 
join Greene in South 
Carolina, driving 
the British from 
Wilmington on the 
way. He was after- 
wards a delegate in 
Congress; president 
of that body 
(February to WNo- 
vember, 1787); ap- 
pointed governor of 


the Northwestern 
Territory (Febru- 
ary, 1788) ; fixed the 
seat of government at Cincinnati, and, 
in honor of the Cincinnati Society, gave 
the place that name. 
Made commander-in-chief of the army 
(March 4, 1791), he moved against the 
Indians on the Wabash, while so lame 
from gout that he was carried on a litter. 
The Indians, encouraged by the defeat of 
Harmar (October, 1790), had spread ter- 
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command of Gen. Richard Butler. With 
General St. Clair as chief, these troops 
marched northward. They built Fort 
Hamilton, on the Miami River, 20 miles 
from Fort Washington, and garrisoned it. 
Forty-two miles farther un they built Fort 
Jefferson, and, when moving from that 
post, late in October, there were evidences 
that Indian scouts were hovering on their 
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flanks. The invaders halted and encamped 
on a tributary of the Wabash, in Darke 
county, O., 100 miles north from Fort 
Washington (now Cincinnati). There the 
wearied soldiers slept (Nov. 3), without 
suspicion of danger near. During the 
night the sentinels gave warning of prowl- 
ing Indians, and early the next morning, 
while the army were preparing for break- 
fast, they were furiously attacked by the 
barbarians. With great difficulty St. 
Clair escaped on a pack-horse, after hav- 
ing three horses’ killed under him. 
Among the fugitives were 100 women, 
wives of soldiers, most of whom escaped. 
St. Clair lost nearly half of his army— 
over 800 men killed and wounded. The 
remainder returned to Fort Washington. 

Blamed severely, a committee of Con- 
gress vindicated St. Clair; but he resigned 
his commission, March 5, 1792, and in 
November, 1802, Jefferson removed him 
from the governorship in the Northwest. 
He was then broken in health, spirits, and 
fortune, and, retiring to a log house on 
the summit of Chestnut Ridge, among the 
Alleghany Mountains, he there passed the 
remainder of his days in poverty, while 
he had unsettled righteous claims against 
the government. Five years before his 
death the legislature of Pennsylvania 
granted him an annuity of $400, and, a 
short time before his death, a pension 
from the government of $60 a month was 
awarded him. He published a narrative 
of his unfortunate campaign against the 
Indians. He died in Greensburg, Pa., Aug. 
Sl, 1818. 

St. Croix. See Danisu West INDIES. 

St. Die-en-Vosges. See RINGMANN, 
MATHIAS; WALDSEEMULLER, MARTIN. 

St. Eustatius, Caprure or. While 
negotiations between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish were going on at The Hague, British 
cruisers pounced upon Dutch merchant- 
men, capturing 200 ships of the republic 
of Holland, worth, with their cargoes, 
15,000,000 guilders. Swift cutters were 
sent to Admiral Rodney at Barbados to 
seize the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, 
in the West Indies. Suddenly, on Feb. 3, 
1781, the British West India fleet and 
army, after making a feint on the coast 
of Martinique, appeared off the doomed 
island and demanded of Governor De 
Graat its surrender within an hour. The 


surprised and astonished inhabitants, un- 
able to offer any resistance, and ignorant 
of war between their home government 
and Great Britain, surrendered the post 
and its dependencies, at the same time in- 
voking clemeney for the town. The island 
was a rich prize, for it was a free port for 
all nations and was “one continued store 
of French, Dutch, American, and English 
property.” All the magazines and store- 
houses were filled, and even the beach was 
covered with tobacco and sugar. The 
value of merchandise found there was 
estimated at $15,000,000. There were 
taken in the bay a Dutch frigate, five 
smaller vessels of war, and 10 merchant- 
ships. Thirty richly laden Dutch ships 
which had just left the island were over- 
taken by a detachment from Rodney’s 
fleet and captured, together with their 
convoy, a 60-gun Dutch ship. Keeping the 
Dutch flag flying on the island, no less 
than seventeen Dutch ships were decoyed 
into port and seized. 

St. Francis Indians, a tribe inhabiting 
a village on the edge of Canada, which 
was long a terror to the frontier settlers 
of New England. Enriched by plunder 
and the ransoms paid for their captives, 
they possessed a handsome chapel (they 
were Roman Catholics), with plate and 
ornaments. In their village might be 
seen, stretched on hoops, many scalps of 
both sexes, displayed as trophies of their 
valor in smiting the English. Against 
these Indians General Amherst, while at 
Crown Point, in 1759, sent Maj. Robert 
Rogers, a distinguished partisan officer, 
at the head of a corps of New Hampshire 
rangers. With 200 of his rangers Rogers 
traversed the forest so stealthily that he 
surprised the village in October, slew a 
large part of the warriors, and plundered 
and burned the town. Attempting to re- 
turn by way of Lake Memphremagog and 
the Connecticut River, the rangers suf- 
fered terribly. Their provisions gave out, 
and some perished for want of food, 
others were killed by pursuing Indians, 
but the greater part reached Crown Point 
in safety. 

Saint-Gaudens, Avucustus, sculptor; 
born in Dublin, Ireland, March 1, 1848; 
was brought to the United States when 
an infant; learned the trade of cameo-cut- 
ter; studied drawing at Cooper Institute 
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in 1861; student at the National Academy 
of Design in 1865-66; then studied in 
Paris till 1870 and in Rome in 1871-72, 
producing in the latter city his first figure, 
Hiawatha. He returned to New York in 
1873. Among his most important works 
are Adoration of the Cross; The Puritan; 
Diana (on tower of the old Madison 
Square Garden) ; statues of Abraham Lin- 
coln, John A. Logan, Admiral Farragut, 
Peter Cooper, and Col. R. G. Shaw; monu- 
ment of General Sherman, in New York 
City, and numerous other statues, busts, 
ete. He designed the Medal of Award of 
the Columbian Exposition; several medals 
authorized by Congress; the Parnell Me- 
morial monument; the Hanna memorial for 
Cleveland, O.; and the new United States 


lasted fifty-five days. On the evening of 
Nov. 2 Preston heard of the defeat of 
Carleton, and was notified of the fall of 
Chambly. Montgomery demanded an im- 
mediate surrender. Preston asked a delay 
of four days. His request was denied, and 
the garrison became prisoners of war on 
the 3d, marching out of the fort with the 
honors of war.. There were 500 regulars 
and 100 Canadian volunteers. The spoils 
were forty-eight pieces of artillery, 800 
small-arms, some naval stores, and a quan- 
tity of lead and shot. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The city was first set- 
tled by Joseph Ribideaux, in 1843; incor- 
porated as a town in 1845; and chartered 
as a city in 1885. After the discovery 
of gold in California it became promi- 
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gold coins and one-cent piece. He died 
in Cornish, N. H., Aug. 3, 1907. 

St. John, Joun Pierce, lawyer; born 
in Brookville, Ind., Feb. 25, 1833; was 
educated in Indiana; served in the Union 
army during the Civil War, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel; was elected to 
the Kansas State senate in 1872, and gov- 
ernor of Kansas in 1879; and was the 
Prohibition candidate for President of the 
United States in 1884, receiving 151,809 
popular votes. In 1900 he supported Mr. 
Bryan for President, is an advocate of 
the free coinage of both gold and silver, 
prohibition, and woman suffrage. 

St. John, Srear or. General Montgom- 
ery was in command of the American 
army invading Canada. On Sept. 10, 1775, 
left Isle aux Noix and landed 1,000 troops 
near St. John. Some troops from New 
Hampshire, Lamb’s artillery, and the 
yreen Mountain Boys, led by Col. Seth 
Warner, also joined him. The garrison 
was well supplied with provisions and 
ammunition. This circumstance, the dis- 
aster to Ethan Allen near Montreal, and 
the insubordination and mutinous spirit 
displayed by the Connecticut and New 
York troops, prolonged the siege, It 


nent as the starting-point for mining 
parties on their way across the prairies. 
The city was the eastern terminus of the 
famous Pony Express, established in 1861 
between California and the Missouri. Pop. 
(1900), 102,979; (1910) 77,403. 

St. Joseph, Forr. On the morning of 
May 25, 1763, a party of Pottawattomie 
Indians appeared before the English post 
at the mouth of the St. Joseph’s River, on 
Lake Michigan. The fort was garrisoned 
by an ensign and fourteen men. With 
friendly greetings the Pottawattomies were 
permitted to enter the fort, and in “ two 
minutes ” they had massacred the whole 
garrison (see Pontrac). In 1781 the 
Spanish, under Don Pourré, captured the 
fort, which was at that time garrisoned 
by the British. It was restored to the 
United States by the treaty of 1783. 

St. Lawrence, .MovEMENT ON THE. 
When news of the declaration of war be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain (June, 1812) reached Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., on the St. Lawrence, eight Amer- 
ican schooners—trading-vessels—lay in 
the harbor. They endeavored to escape 
into Lake Ontario, bearing away affright- 
ed families and their effects. An active 
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Canadian partisan named Jones had 
raised a company of men to capture them. 
He gave chase in boats, overtook the un- 
armed flotilla at the foot of the Thou- 
sand Islands, captured two of the schoon- 
ers, and emptied and burned them (June 
29). A rumor was circulated that the 
British were erecting fortifications among 
the Thousand Islands and that expedi- 
tions of armed men were to be sent across 
the St. Lawrence to devastate American 
settlements on its borders. General Brown 
and Commander Woolsey, of the Oneida, 
were vested with ample power to provide 
for the defence of that frontier. Colonel 
Benedict, of St. Lawrence county, was 


ordered to guard the region from Ogdens- 
burg to St. Reais (q.v.) with a compe- 
tent force, and militia were gathered at 
Ogdensburg and St. Vincent. This was 
the first warlike movement on the river 
in the War of 1812-15. 

St. Leger, Barry, military officer; born 
in England in 1737; entered the army as 
ensign in 1749; came to America with his 
regiment in 1757, and was with Wolfe at 
Quebee. He was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel in 1772, and in 1775 was sent to 
Canada, where he took charge of an unsuc- 
cessful expedition to the Mohawk Valley, 
by way of Lake Ontario, in 1777, to assist 
Burgoyne in his invasion. He died in 1789. 
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St. Louis, city, port of delivery, com- 
mercial metropolis of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and fourth city in the United States 
in population according to the federal 
census of 1910; co-extensive with St. Louis 
county, Mo.; is popularly known as the 
“Mound City.” Pop. (1900), 575,238; 
(1910) 687,029. 

Location, Area, ete—It is situated on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River, 
20 miles below the mouth of the Missouri 
and 190 miles above that of the Ohio, and 
on the line of more than a dozen of the 
most important railroads in the country. 
It has an area of sixty-six square miles, 
with a river-frontage of nineteen miles, 
and extends twenty-one miles on its west- 
ern line and six miles back from the 
river. The densest portion stretches about 
ten miles along the river, with a width of 
about four miles. The surface rises from 
the river in three terraces of 20, 150, and 
200 feet, respectively, to Grant Avenue, 
where it broadens into a beautiful plateau, 
pleasingly undulating. The streets are 
quite regularly laid out, and the buildings 
are numbered on the Philadelphia plan, 
100 to each block. Streets parallel with 
the river are numbered north and south 
of Market Street, and the numbering of 
those running east and west begins at 
the Levee. One of the most notable fea- 
tures of the topography and adornment 
of the city is the extensive and liberally 
supported system of public parks, squares, 
and other reservations. 


Public Interests.—The State constitu- 
tion separated the city from the county 
and gave the former, in addition to the 
usual municipal powers, the authority 
vested in the other counties. The city 
charter framed in 1876 was considered 
by students of municipal administration 
as a model. It made possible a larger 
municipal independence than the city had 
previously enjoyed, and St. Louis soon be- 
came the most distinctive home-rule city 
in the United States. In 1877 the city 
and county were merged, the former as- 
suming the debts of the latter; and in 
1902 constitutional amendments were 
adopted which permitted the city to frame 
a new charter, to levy an additional tax 
of thirty-five cents for municipal pur- 
poses, and to exempt the county debt of 
$6,111,000 and the water-works debt of 
$5,808,000 in determining the limit of the 
city’s gross indebtedness. Under the lat- 
ter authorization the city had power to in- 
crease its indebtedness by about $8,000,- 
000, provided the increase was sanctioned 
by two-thirds of the voters at an election 
for that purpose. On June 22, 1902, the 
charter was amended according to the 
foregoing provisions, and at the election 
on June 12, 1906, a proposition to issue 
$11,200,000 additional bonds was carried. 
All the bonds were issued. 

In 1911 the city had 9922 miles of streets, 
of which 591 were paved; 651 miles of 
sewers; a police department of 1,626 men, 
costing annually about $2,101,000, and a 
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fire department of 778 men, costing about 
$878,600. The water-works system, owned 
by the city, cost $20,000,000, had 885 miles 
of mains and a daily capacity of 180,- 
000,000 gallons, and yielded a revenue of 
$2,500,000, with net operating expenses 
and cost of collecting water rates of about 


munications, and the extent and variety of 
its manufactures, combine to make St. 
Louis a great wholesale and retail trade, 
jobbing, and shipping centre, with the 
whole of the lower Mississippi Valley and 
the Southwest for its special field. The 
wholesale trade alone now exceeds in value 


$1,000,000. Under 
its charter the city 
must appropriate 
$1,200,000 annually 
towards the extinct- 


tion of the water 
debt and for inter- 
est on the _ bonds, 
and any portion of 
the appropriation 
not required for in- 
terest constitutes the sinking-fund, which 
in 1910 held $1,387,840. The assessed 
valuations of taxable property for 1910 
ageregated $565,566,173; the tax rate was 
$14,70 per $1,000; the total bonded debt, 
April 11, 1910, was $24,872,700, includ- 
ing the water debt of $3,426,000; and the 
annual cost of maintaining the city gov- 
ernment was about $11,268,300. 
Commerce and Trade.—Although a con- 
siderable quantity of the commerce of the 
city is eredited to the port of New Or- 
leans, St. Louis had direct importations of 
foreign merchandise in the calendar year 
1910 to the value of $6,000,276. Unusu- 
ally favorable transportation facilities, 
afforded by the railroad and water com- 
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$800,000,000 per annum, a few of the lead- 
ing articles being beer, in the manufac- 
ture of which the city surpasses all others, 
dry-goods, groceries, footwear, chemicals, 
hardware, furniture, wool, hides and furs, 
tobacco, glass, railroad ears, agricultural 
implements, wooden ware, drugs, silk, and 
millinery. 

It was anticipated that after the close 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
1904 there would be some recession of 
the tide of business; but by the summer 
of 1905 the banks and post-office were 
doing more business than a year before, 
and there was no branch of the city’s in- 
dustrial activities in which the tide was 
not flowing to higher than known markets. 
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St. Louis is an interior port of entry 
to which foreign merchandise may be 
transported without appraisement at the 
port of original importation into the 
United States. 

Manufactures.—According to the United 
States Census of 1910, St. Louis had 2,667 
manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments under the factory-system classifica- 
tion, which were operated on a total capital 
of $268,491,000; employed 15,349 salaried 
officials and clerks and 87,097 wage-earn- 
ers; paid for salaries and wages $68,- 
105,000, and for materials used in manu- 
facturing $187,599,000; and had a com- 
bined output valued at $327,676,000. The 
principal industries were the manufac- 
ture of tobacco in all forms; wholesale 
slaughtering and meat-packing; malt 
liquors; foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts; boots and shoes (factory work) ; 
men’s clothing (factory work); steam- 
railroad cars; coffee and spices; carriages 
and wagons; flour and grist mill prod- 
ucts; iron and steel; and furniture (fac- 
tory work). Here are located the largest 
brewery, tobacco factory, fire-brick plant, 
tin and sheet-iron stamping mill, and 
eracker bakery in the world, and also the 
largest wholesale drug-house and_hard- 
ware and wooden-ware establishments. 

Banks.—St. Louis is one of the three 
central reserve cities under the national 
banking system and the fifth city in the 
country in amount of annual clearings. 
At the end of 1910 there were ten na- 
tional banks, with aggregate capital of 
$21,100,000; surplus, $12,055,000; out- 
standing circulation, $18,519,480; indi- 
vidual deposits, $71,355,208; loans and 
liabilities balancing at $210,960,418. In 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1910, the ex- 
changes at the United States clearing- 
house here amounted to $3,704,263,700, 
against $1,656,343,626 in 1900. 

Churches.—St. Louis is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop and of a 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, and has 341 
churches and 47 other places of worship, 
the Roman Catholic predominating in 
members. The most noticeable churches 
of the latter communion are the Cathe- 
dral on Walnut Street, having a facade 
of polished freestone, a Doric portico, and 
a lofty spire containing a chime of bells; 
St. Xavier’s, accounted the handsomest 


Catholic structure in the city, on Grand 
and Lindell avenues; St. Alphonsus’s, on 
North Grand and Kaston avenues; and 
Sts. Peter and Paul’s, on Allen Avenue. 
The principal Protestant Episcopal is 
Christ Church, of stone, with lofty nave, 
and architecturally representing the cathe- 
dral-Gothie style. It is on the corner of 
Locust and Thirteenth streets. Among 
Presbyterian churches of note are the 
Grand Avenue, First, Second, Central, La- 
fayette, and Cumberland; among the Con- 
gregational, the First and Pilgrim, the 
latter having a handsome belfry contain- 
ing a full set of chimes; and among the 
Jewish, the Temple on Pine Street and the 
Synagogue on Lindell Avenue, both at- 
tractive structures. The Unitarians have 
a Gothie Church of the Messiah; the 
Methodists, the Union Church; and the 
Baptists, a handsome stone edifice. 

Schools and Colleges—The city has a 
school population of over 196,000, and of 
this number about 88,000 are enrolled in 
the public schools and 30,000 in private 
and parochial schools. The annual cost 
of the public-school system is over $2,912.,- 
500, and the value of public-school prop- 
erty exceeds $7,000,000. Secondary in- 
struction is provided in a high school for 
white pupils and a summer high school 
for colored; and, among private institu- 
tions, by the Academy of the Visitation 
(R. C.), Bishop Robertson Hall (P. E.), 
Hosmer Hall (non-sect.), Loretto Academy 
(R. C.), Phillips School (non-sect.), Sa- 
cred Heart Academy (R. C.), Ursuline 
Academy and Day School (R. C.), and 
Walther College (Luth.). 

The institutions for higher instruction 
include St. Louis University (R. C.), 
opened in 1829; Christian Brothers Col- 
lege (R. C.), opened in 1851; and Wash- 
ington University (non-sect.), opened in 
1859. The last named has grounds and 
buildings valued at over $2,815,000, scien- 
tific apparatus and equipment valued at 
about $532,500, and productive funds of 
over $7,086,000. The university includes 
the college proper, the School of Engineer- 
ing, the Shaw School of Botany, the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts, law and medi- 
cal schools, and, as preparatory schools, 
Smith Academy for boys, Mary Institute 
for girls, and a manual training school, 
one of the first in the United States. 
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Among the professional schools not 
mentioned above are the Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary (Evan. Luth.), opened 
in 1839; Eden Theological Seminary (Ger. 
Evan. Synod of N. A.), opened in 1850; 
and the Kenrick Theological Seminary 
(R. C.), opened in 1893; Benton College 
of Law, 1896; and Missouri College of 
Law, 1899; Barnes Medical College, 1892; 
Marion Sims Beaumont College of Medi- 
cine; St. Louis College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1879; Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege of Missouri, 1857; and the American 
Medical College, 1873; Marion Sims and 
Washington University dental colleges; 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy; Normal 
School of St. Louis University; and twelve 
training schools for nurses, connected 
with the hospitals. 

There are many public, society, and 
school libraries, the largest of which are 
the Public, St. Louis Mercantile, St. Louis 
University, Law Association, Washington 
University, Washington University Law 
School, Missouri Botanical Garden, Mis- 
souri Historical Society, and St. Louis 
Academy of Science. 

Charities —-St. Louis has a grand array 
ef charitable institutions and beneficent 
activities. The hospitals include the 
Evangelical Deaconess, Good Samaritan, 
Lutheran, Mayfield Sanitarium, Mission 
Baptist Sanitarium, Protestant, Provi- 
dent, Rebekah, St. Louis Baptist, St. 
Louis City, St. Louis Mullanphy, and 
St. Luke’s, each with a training school 
for nurses, and a United States Marine 
Hospital. For the defective classes there 
are the County Insane Asylum, the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, the Gallaudet 
School for the Deaf, and the House of 
Refuge. 

Notable Buildings —The County Court- 
House is a limestone building in the form 
of a cross, with a lofty dome in which 
are noteworthy frescoes by Karl Weimer. 
It occupies the square bounded by Chest- 
mut, Market, Fourth, and Fifth streets, 
and cost $1,200,000. The City Hall, of 
stone and brick, on the square bounded by 
Clark Avenue and Market, Twelfth, and 
Thirteenth streets, cost $2,000,000, and 
the building locally known as the Four 
Courts, containing police headquarters, 
criminal courts, and other public bureaus, 
on Clark Avenue, planned after the Louvre 


in Paris, cost $1,000,000. The United 
States Government Building, accommo- 
dating the Custom-House, Post-Office, and 
Sub-Treasury, is of Maine granite with 
rose-colored granite trimmings, and cost 
nearly $8,000,000. The building of the 
Chamber of Commerce is 223 feet long 
by 187 feet deep, and six stories high, is 
built of gray limestone, has an exchange 
222 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 60 feet 
high, and cost $1,500,000. 

Cupples Station, the centre of a group 
of great warehouses, where the wholesale 
trades are concentrated, and where goods 
are loaded directly from warehouse to 
cars; the St. Louis Elevator, on the Levee 
at the foot of Ashley Street, having a 
capacity of 2,000,000 bushels; the Mercan- 
tile Library, with its choice collection of 
paintings, coins, and statuary; the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, with art schools, 
lecture hall, and collections of paintings, 
statuary, ceramic ware, wood-carving, and 
casts from Grecian and Egyptian an- 
tiques; the Fair Grounds, with its great 
amphitheatre; the Exposition Building; 
the Union Market; and the Levee—should 
all be visited by tourists. 

Foremost among the attractions of the 
city is the great St. Louis, or Eads, Bridge, 
extending from the foot of Washington 
Avenue across the Mississippi to East St. 
Louis. It was projected by the late 
James B. Eads, begun in 1869, completed 
in 1874, and cost, with 4,800 feet of tun- 
nel, over $10,000,000. Three miles further 
up the river is the Merchants’ Bridge, 
built in 1889-90 at a cost of $3,000,000, 
and used for railroad traffic exclusively. 
The Grand Avenue Bridge across the rail- 
road tracks is a suspension structure of 
much attractiveness. The Union Railway 
Station, erected at a cost of $6,500,000, is 
a focal point of twenty-seven lines of rail- 
ways, and is the largest structure of its 
kind in the world. 

Parks, Monuments, ete.—The public 
parks, squares, and _ recreation - grounds 
now embrace an area of about 2,500 acres, 
and, adequate as they have seemed to be 
in the past, the St. Louis Civie Improve- 
ment League has undertaken a great work 
for the beautifying of the city, involving 
among other schemes the creation of a 
new boulevard and park system. The 
principal parks at present are Lafayette, 
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30 acres, containing bronze statues of 
Thomas H. Benton and George Washing- 
ton; Forest, the handsomest in the city, 
1,371 acres, containing a zoological gar- 
den, driving- park, athletic- fields, and 
bronze statues of Frank P. Blair and 
Edward Bates; Tower Grove, 276 acres, 
with statues of Columbus, Humboldt, and 
Shakespeare; Shaw’s Gardens, 109 acres, 
presented to the city with endowment of 
about $5,000,000 by Henry Shaw, con- 
taining a Floretum, Fruticetum, Arbore- 
tum, Herbarium, and Labyrinth; Caron- 
delet, 180 acres; O’Fallon, 160 acres; 
Hyde, 12 acres, and St. Louis Place, 11 
acres. During the summer season weekly 
concerts are given in all the principal parks. 

History.—In 1762 the Governor-General 
of Louisiana, then a French province, 
granted authority to Pierre Ligueste La- 
elede and his partners, comprising the 
Louisiana Fur Company, to establish 
trading posts on the Mississippi, and on 
Feb. 15, 1764, Auguste Chouteau, repre- 
senting the firm, selected the site of St. 
Louis for a headquarters, and named it 
as at present. In the following year St. 
Auge de Bellerive, French commandant at 
Fort De Chartres, arrived, and was in- 
vested with civil and military power. A 
body of Spanish troops under Captain 
Prios took possession of the post in the 
name of their King, on Aug. 11, 1768, 
but exercised no civil functions, and re- 
tired in July, 1769. In the latter year 
the Indian chief Pontiac was murdered 
while visiting the French commandant, 
near Cahokia, and was buried near the 
present corner of Walnut and Fourth 
streets, and Don Pedro Pieruas took pos- 
session of the post, having been appointed 
Spanish lieutenant-governor and military 
commandant of Upper Louisiana. 

In 1779 a wall of brush and clay five 
feet high was built around the town and 
a small defensive work, named Fort La 
Tour, was erected on the site of the 
present Fourth Street near Walnut. 
These precautions were soon put to the 
test, for on May 26, 1780, a band of 1,500 
Indians, led by British regulars from Fort 
Michilimackinac, surprised the people out- 
side cf the wall, killed fifteen or twenty, 
and then assaulted the town, but were re- 
pulsed with only a small loss to the de- 
fenders. Spain held possession of the 


Louisiana Territory till 1798, and then 
receded it to France, by whom it was sold 
to the United States for $15,000,000, the 
act of cession bearing the date of March 9, 
1803. The actual transfer took place at 
St. Louis. Charles Dehauet Delassus de 
Delusiére formally delivered the territory 
to Amos Stoddard, representing France, 
on March 9, 1804, and Stoddard turned 
it over to the American authorities on the 
following day. 

St. Louis was incorporated as a town 
on Nov. 9, 1809; welcomed the Harriet, 
the first steamboat direct from New Or- 
leans, June 2, 1819; was incorporated as 
a city, with an area of 385 acres, Dee. 9, 
1822; inaugurated its first water-works in 
1832; lost four per cent. of its population 
within a month from cholera in 1832; re- 
ceived a new city charter, Feb. 26, 1835, 
and another, Feb. 11, 1839; launched its 
first home-built steamboat in 1842; and 
in 1849 suffered two calamities—a fire de- 
stroyed twenty-seven vessels in the river 
and 400 buildings In the city, causing a 
loss of $2,750,000, and an epidemic of 
cholera resulted in over 4,000 deaths in 
four months. 

In 1867 the legislature authorized the 
consolidation of Carondelet with St. Louis, 
and in 1871 a new city charter, covering 
the consolidation, went into effect. The 
new State Constitution of 1875, besides 
separating the city from the county, ex- 
tended the city limits to include nearly 
40,000 acres bordering on the river, and 
in the same year the city acquired 
Carondelet, Forest, and O’Fallon parks. 
Other charter changes have already been 
mentioned. 

On May 27, 1896, the city was visited 
by a cyclone which overthrew many build- 
ings, destroyed shipping, tore out a shore 
span of the great bridge, greatly injured 
Tower Grove and Lafayette parks and 
Shaw’s Gardens, and caused a loss of 
several hundred lives and of a large 
amount of property. During 1902-3 a 
number of public officials were successfully 
prosecuted on charges of bribery by Joseph 
W. Folk, then district attorney, and later 
governor of the State. 

The centennial anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory, author- 
ized by Congress for 1903 and postponed 
a year, was celebrated here by an inter- 
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national exposition, opened April 30, 1904, 
and closed on Dec. 1 following, during 
which time the total attendance was 18,- 
741,073, and the largest single day, St. 
Louis Day, Sept. 15, 404,450. The total 
cost was $44,500,000, and the exposition 
closed free of debt, but with no prospect 
of dividends for citizen subscribers. The 
National Government and nearly all the 
States and Territories had special build- 
ings, and threescore foreign countries and 
colonies were represented by exhibits. The 
score of large buildings contained 128 
acres of exhibit floor space, far exceeding 
that of any other world’s fair. 

St. Louis Arsenal. Under the inspira- 
tion of a graduate of the West Point 
Academy, Daniel M. Frost, and under the 
lead of the governor of Missouri (C. F. 
Jackson), an attempt was made in May, 
1861, to seize the United States Arsenal 
at St. Louis. The Confederates had al- 
ready seized one unguarded arsenal at 
Liberty, Clay county, under the direction 
of the governor, but the one at St. Louis 
was guarded by 500 regular troops, under 
Capt. Nathaniel Lyon, who had been ap- 
pointed commander of the post in place 
of Major Bell, a Confederate. The govern- 
or had sent orders to the militia officers 
of the State to assemble their respective 
commands and go into encampment for a 
week. For weeks before the President’s 
call for troops the Confederates of St. 
Louis were drilled in the use of fire-arms; 
were furnished with State arms by the 
governor; received commissions from him, 
and were sworn into the military service of 
the State. They were closely watched by a 
few Unionists (who were largely of the 
German population) were formed into mili- 
tary companies, and drilled in the use of 
fire-arms. When the President’s call for 
troops came, they openly drilled, made 
their place of meeting a citadel, estab- 
lished a perpetual guard, and kept up con- 
stant communication with the arsenal. 
They were denounced by the Confederates 
as “outlaws, incendiaries, and miscre- 
ants,” preparing to make war on Missouri. 
They were relieved by an order from the 
President (April 30, 1861) for Captain 
Lyon to enroll into the military service of 
the United States the loyal citizens of St. 
Louis, in number not exceeding 1,000. 
This order was procured chiefly through 


the influence of Col. (afterwards Maj. 
Gen.) Frank P. Blair, who had already 
raised and organized a regiment of Mis- 
sourians, and assisted in the primary for- 
mation of four others. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with an grace 
from General Wool, a large portion of the 
arms at the arsenal were removed (April 
26) secretly to Alton, Ill., in a steamboat, 
and thence by railway to Springfield. 
Frost, whom the governor had commis- 
sioned a _ brigadier-general, formed a 
militia camp in the suburbs of St. Louis, 
and, to deceive the people, kept the na- 
tional flag flying over it. Captain Lyon 
enrolled a large number of volunteers, who 
occupied the arsenal grounds. Some of 
them, for want of room, occupied ground 
outside. The St. Louis police demanded 
their return to the government grounds, 
because they were “ Federal soldiers, vio- 
lating the rights of the sovereign State of 
Missouri.” No attention was paid to this 
demand. To make his little force appear 
large, Lyon sent out squads at night to 
distant points, to return in the morning 
with drums beating and flags flying. 

Finally word came to Lyon that cannon 
and mortars, in boxes marked “ marble,” 
had been landed from a steamboat and 
sent to Frost’s Confederate camp. Dis- 
guised as a woman, closely veiled, Lyon 
rode around that camp, and was satis- 
fied that it was time for him to act with 
vigor. Early in the afternoon of May 9, 
Lyon, by a quick movement, surrounded 
Frost’s camp with 6,000 troops and heavy 
cannon, and placing guards so as to pre- 
vent any communication with the city, 
demanded of the commander the immedi- 
ate surrender of men and munitions of 
war under him, giving him only thirty 
minutes for deliberation. Intelligence of 
this movement had reached the city, and 
an armed body of Confederates rushed out 
to assist their friends. They were too late. 
Frost surrendered his 1,200 militia, 1,200 
new rifles, twenty cannon, several chests 
of muskets, and a large quantity of am- 
munition. Most of these materials of war 
had been stolen from the arsenal at Baton 
Rouge. The arsenal was saved. 

St.-Luc, LA CornE LE, military officer ; 
born in 1712. Prior to and during the 
French and Indian War he bitterly op- 
posed the British; won great distinction at 
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the battle of Ticonderoga, capturing 150 of 
General Abercrombie’s wagons; partici- 
pated in the victory of St. Foy, near 
Quebec, and in the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. When the Revolutionary War 
began he gave his support to the British 
side; incited the Indians of the North and 
Northwest against the colonists; took part 
in the capture of Ethan Allen; and later 
commanded the Indians in the Burgoyne 
campaign. He died in Montreal, Canada, 
Oct. 1, 1784. 

St. Lusson, Sieur ps, French officer. 
He visited the Indians on the Great Lakes 
in 1670-75, and on May 5, 1675, made 
treaties with seventeen different tribes at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and took possession of 
the country in the name of the King of 
France. 

St. Mary’s River, a channel connecting 
Lake Superior with Lake Huron. At 
Sault Ste. Marie,’ or St. Mary’s Falls, 
there is a fall of 16 feet, and to enable 
vessels to avoid this a ship-canal has been 
built by the United States and Canadian 
governments. See Savuitt STE. Marie 
Surp-Canat. 

St. Memin, CuHartes BALTHAZAR, JU- 
LIEN FEVRE Dz, artist; born in Dijon, 
France, March 12, 1770; went to Canada 
in 1793 and soon after settled in New 
York. He made hundreds of profile por- 
traits of the most prominent people in 
the United States. In 1798 he secured a 
profile of Washington, which is of interest, 
as it was the last portrait of him taken 
from life. In 1814 St. Mémin returned to 
France. He died in Dijon, France, June 
23, 1852. 

St. Michael, the chief port of Alaska on 
Bering Sea; also the trading port of the 
Yukon Valley. It is on Norton Sound, in 
a region swampy and subject to inunda- 
tions, and could be given an excellent 
harbor by extensive dredging and other im- 
provements. For many years it was an 
important station of the Russian Fur 
Company, and prior to the acquisition of 
Alaska by the United States was known as 
Mikhailovsk. See ALASKA: 

St. Michael, Derence or. On the east- 
ern shore of Chesapeake Bay was the little 
town of St. Michael, in Talbot county, 
Md., founded by ship-builders, and famous 
as the place where most of the swift-sail- 
ing privateers, called “ Baltimore clip- 


pers,” were built. Seven of these were on 


the stocks there in August, 1814, when 
Admiral Cockburn appeared, with the in- 
tention of destroying them and the village. 
The veteran Gen. Derry Benson, com- 
mander of the militia of Talbot county, 
prepared to receive the invaders. He con- 
structed two redoubts, and the militia 
from the adjacent country were called to 
the defence of the place. Benson had, in 
the aggregate, about 300 men. Between 
midnight and dawn on Aug. 11 the in- 
vaders proceeded to the attack in eleven 
barges, each armed with a 6-pounder field- 
piece. The night was intensely dark, and 
the first intimation of their presence was 
the booming of their cannon. The Mary- 
landers, though a little surprised, made a 
gallant resistance from the batteries. 
Under cover of their guns, the invaders 
landed in a compact body to storm the 
batteries, when a 9-pounder in one of them 
opened and cut a wide swath through the 
line of the British, killing nineteen and 
wounding many. The Americans, out- 
numbered, fell back to the other battery, 
and continued the contest until daylight, 
when the invaders, after spiking the guns 
of the lower battery, fled, discomfited, to 
their vessels. 

St.-Ours, JEAN BAPTISTE DE, military 
officer; born in Canada in 1668; joined 
the French Canadian army early in life; 
promoted lieutenant in 1702, and soon 
after garde-marine; was one of the three 
in command of the expedition against 
Fort Orange (now Albany) in 1708. At 
the head of about 200 Iroquois Indians 
St.- Ours took the village and fort of 
Haverhill. Later he was made major of 
Montreal, and afterwards was appointed 
king’s lieutenant. He died in Montreal, 
Canada, in 1747. 

St. Paul, a city, county seat of Ram- 
sey county, and capital of the State of 
Minnesota; on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi River, with the principal portion on 
the east bank, and the two parts con- 
nected by bridges. Four trans-continental 
and seven Eastern trunk line railroads 
pass through or extend to it, giving it ex- 
ceptional importance as a shipping point. 
The site was first occupied by the whites 
by a small French colony, principally en- 
gaged in the fur trade, and its name was 
derived from the Roman Catholic mission 
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of St. Paul, established in 1841. Six 
years afterwards the settlement was 
plotted; in 1849 the town was made the 
territorial capital; and in 1854 it was 
given a city charter. Its remarkable de- 
velopment is due to its location at the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi as 
well as to its railroad connections. Pop. 
(1910), 214,744. 

St. Philip, Fort, Arrack on. While 
the armies were burying their dead on the 
field of strife near New Orleans after the 
battle there (Jan. 8, 1815), some of 
the British troops sought to secure the 
free navigation of the Mississippifor them- 
selves by capturing Fort St. Philip, at 
a bend of the stream, 70 or 80 miles below 
New Orleans in a direct line. It was re- 
garded as the key to Louisiana. It was 
garrisoned by 366 men, under Major Over- 
ton, of the Rifle Corps, and the crew of 
a, gunboat which had been warped into a 
bayou at its side. A British squadron of 
five vessels appeared near the fort on the 
morning of Jan. 9 and anchored, out of 
range of the heavy guns of the fort, two 
bomb-vessels with their broadsides to the 
fort. These opened fire in the afternoon, 
and continued a bombardment and can- 
nonade, with little interruption, until day- 
break on the 18th. During that time the 
Americans were much exposed to rain and 
cold. The British cast more than 1,000 
shells, besides many round and grape shot, 
upon the fort, the result of which was 
two Americans killed and seven wounded. 
They had expended 20,000 lbs. of pow- 
der, and withdrew without gaining the 
fort, spoils, or glory. See also JACKSON 
AND St. Puivip, Forts. 

St. Regis, SKIRMISH AT. On each side 
of the boundary-line between the United 
States and Canada is the Indian village 
of St. Regis, at the mouth of the St. Regis 
River. In that village Captain McDon- 
nell wag placed, with some armed Ca- 
nadian voyageurs, in September, 1812. 
Maj. G. D. Young, stationed at French 
Mills (afterwards Fort Covington), left 
that post on the night of Oct. 21 with 
about 200 men, crossed the St. Regis in a 
boat, a canoe, and on a hastily constructed 
raft, and before dawn was within half a 
mile of St. Regis. There they were rested 
and refreshed, and soon afterwards pushed 
forward and surrounded the town. As- 


sailing the block-house, a sharp skirmish 
ensued, in which the British lost seven 
men killed, while not an American was 
hurt. The spoils of victory were forty 
prisoners (exclusive of the commander 
and the Roman Catholic priest), with 
their arms and accoutrements, thirty-eight 
muskets, two bateaux, a flag, and a quan- 
tity of baggage, including 800 blankets. 
The flag which waved over the block-house 
was captured by Lieut. William L. Marcy, 
afterwards governor of New York. 

St. Sacrament Lake, a former name 
of Lake George; a beautiful sheet of 
water lying west of the upper end of 
Lake Champlain; originally named by 
Father Jogues, a Jesuit missionary who 
visited it about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. This lake was the theatre 
of important military events in the FreNcH 
AND INDIAN WAR (gq. v.) and the Revolu- 
tionary War. At the head of the lake 
Gen. Sir William Johnson was encamp- 
ed early in September, 1755, with a 
body of provincial troops and a _ party 
of Indians under the Mohawk chief Hen- 
drick. There he was attacked (Sept. 8) 
by the French under Dieskau, and would 
have been defeated but for the energy 
and skill of Gen. Phineas Lyman. The 
assailants were repulsed, and their lead- 
er (Dieskau) was badly wounded, made 
prisoner, sent to New York, and paroled. 
He died of his wounds not long after- 
wards. Johnson was knighted, and gave 
the name of Lake George to the sheet 
of water, in honor of his sovereign, by 
which name it is still known. At its 
head Fort William Henry was built, and 
suffered siege and capture by the French 
and Indians in 1757. The next year it 
was the scene of a vast armament upon 
its bosom going to the attack of Trcon- 
DEROGA (q. V.). 

St.-Simon, CLaupE ANNE, MARQUIS DE, 
military officer; born in the Castle of La 
Faye, Spain, in 1743; learned the art of 
gunnery and fortifications at Strasburg; 
distinguished himself > in Flanders; and 
was chief of the body-guard of the King 
of Poland in 1758. After various ser- 
vices in Europe, he came to America with 
De Grasse, at the heaa of French troops, 
and assisted in the siege of Yorktown in 
1781. In 1789 he was a deputy in the 
States-General. Being a native of Spain, 
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ne returned to the service of that coun- 
try, and assisted in the defence of Ma- 
arid in 1808. He was made prisoner and 
condemned to death, but the sentence 


CLAUDE ANNE ST.-SIMON. 


was commuted to exile. After Ferdinand 
VII. was re-established on the throne 
(1814), St.-Simon returned to Spain. He 
died Jan. 3, 1819. 

St. Tammany. See TAMMANY, ST. 

St. Thomas. See DanisH West INDIES. 

St. Vincent. See MARTINIQUE. 

St. Vincent de Paul, Soctery or, a Ro- 
man Catholic organization engaged in the 
work of caring for the Roman Catholic 
poor in the large cities of the United 
States. Its head is the superior council 
of the New York Circumscription, which 
has its office at No. 2 Lafayette Place. 
Local bodies, over which it has, in near- 
ly all cases, jurisdiction, are known as 
particular councils. The principal work 
of the particular councils consists in 
visiting the poor and relieving them, 
procuring situations for deserving per- 
sons out of employment, and promoting 
attendance on the Sunday-schools of the 
Church. 

Sala, Grorce Auacustus Henry, jour- 
nalist; born in London, England, in 1828; 
was educated in art, but turned his at- 
tention to literary work, and contrib- 
uted to London magazines; was the Amer- 
ican correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph in 1863-64, and published Amer- 
ica in the Midst of War and America 
Revisited. He died in Brighton, Dec. 8, 
1895, 


Salaberry, Cnartes Micuen p’IRuM: 
BERRY, Seigneur de Chambly et de Beau- 
lac, military officer; born in Beauport, 
Canada, Nov. 19, 1778; served in the Brit- 
ish army eleven years in the West Indies; 
was aide-de-camp to General de Rotten- 
burg; was in Canada in 1812, where he 
organized the Voltigeurs, and repulsed 
Americans under Dearborn at La Salle in 
that year. On Oct. 28, 1813, he gained 
a decisive victory over Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton at Chateaugay, for which he was 
presented with a gold medal, the Order 
of the Bath, and the thanks of the Ca- 
nadian legislature. He was afterwards Sen- 
ator, and entered the legislative council 
as Monseigneur Plessis. He died in Cham- 
bly, Canada, Feb. 26, 1829. 

Salary Grab, Ture. The popular name 
of the law passed by Congress, March 4, 
1873, to increase the salaries of Senators 
and Representatives from $5,000 to $7,500 
per year. Although it was to go into force 
“on and after March 4, 1873,” it was so 
worded as to include the members of Con- 
gress who passed it, and whose terms of 
office expired on that day. It was, there- 
fore, so far as they were concerned, re- 
troactive in its provisions, and gave to each 
of them $15,000 instead of $10,000 for his 
two years’ services. The passage of the bill 
aroused a storm of indignation in all parts 
of the country, and all persons united in 
condemning the course of those who had 
supported it. Every act of Congress pre- 
viously passed to increase the pay of its 
members had been in like manner retro- 
active in its operation, and had been 
regarded with similar but less intense 
disfavor. In this case, however, the 
feeling of popular indignation was such 
that the greater number of those who 
drew the increased salaries paid the 
excess back again into the United States 
treasury. 

By act of the next Congress, Jan. 24, 
1874, the law was repealed, except in so 
far as it concerned the salaries of the 
President and of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. The compensation of Senators 
and Representatives was, therefore, again 
fixed at $5,000 a year, and that of the 
Vice-President and of the cabinet officers 
at $8,000 a year; while the salary of the 
President remained at $50,000, that of the 
chief-justice at $10,500, and those of the 
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associate judges at $10,000 each. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that Congress shall determine the salaries 
of its own members. In accordance with 
this provision the first Congress passed 
an act (Sept. 24, 1789) fixing the com- 
pensation at $6 a day while in attendance, 
and $6 for each 20 miles of travel in 
going and coming. The speaker of the 
House was to have $12 a day. In 1866 
the compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives was increased to $5,000 a year, 
and mileage at the rate of 20 cents a 
mile going to and returning from each 
session. The pay of the speaker was 
made $8,000 a year, the same as the Vice- 
President’s. 

Salem, a city and the county seat of 
Essex county, Mass.; founded in 1626; in- 
corporated as a city in 1836; noted for its 
historical associations, and its education- 
al and scientific interests; population in 
1910, 43,697. After the abandonment of 
Cape Ann there was a revival of zeal for 
colonization at Naumkeag (Salem), and 
John Endicott was chosen, by a new com- 
pany of adventurers, to lead emigrants 


thither and be chief manager of the colony, 
A grant of land, its ocean line extend- 
ing from 3 miles north of the Merrimac 
River to 3 miles south of the Charles 
River, and westward to the Pacific Ocean, 
was obtained from the council of New 
England, March 19, 1628, and in June 
John Endicott, one of the six patentees, 
sailed for Naumkeag, with a small party, 
as governor of the new settlement. Those 
who were there—the remains of Conant’s 
settlers—were disposed to question the 
claims of the new-comers. An amicable 
settlement was made, and in commemora- 
tion of this adjustment Endicott named 
the place Salem, the Hebrew word for 
peaceful. The colony then comprised 
about sixty persons. Previous to this 
emigration about thirty persons, under 
Captain Wollaston, had set up an in- 
dependent plantation at a place which 
they named Mount Wollaston (afterwards 
Quiney, Mass.), which soon fell under the 
control of a “ pettifogger of Furnival’s 
Inn,” named Morton, who, being a conviv- 
ial and licentious character, changed the 
name to Merry Mount, and conducted him- 
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self in a most shameless manner. He sold 
powder and shot to the Indians; gave ref- 
uge to runaway servants; and, setting 
up a May-pole, he and his companions 


ton port bill, General Gage adjourned the 
Massachusetts Assembly, May 31, 1774, to 
Salem, June 7, Anticipating this, the 
patriots in the Assembly appointed Samuel 
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danced around it, sang ribald and obscene 
songs, broached a cask of wine and a hogs- 
head of ale, and held a great revel and 
carousal there, to the great scandal of all 
the Puritan settlers. Morton was in Eng- 
land when Endicott came. The rigid 
Puritan, finding Merry Mount to be with- 
in the domain of the Massachusetts char- 
ter, proceeded to cut down the May-pole, 
and called the place Mount Dagon. He 
rebuked the settlers there, lectured them 
severely on the “folly of amusements,” 
and warned them to “look there should 
be better walking.” Morton was angry 
on his return, and defied the stout Puritan 
sentiments of his neighbors. Plymouth 
was called to interfere, and Captain 
Standish seized the bacchanalian ruler of 
Merry Mount and he was sent a prisoner 
to England. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Bos- 


Adams and James Warren to act in the 
interim. They held private conferences 
with others, and arranged plans for future 
action. They made arrangements for a 
Continental Congress; provided funds and 
munitions of war; prepared an address to 
other colonies inviting their co-operation 
in the measures of a general congress; and 
drew up a non-importation agreement. 
When the Assembly met on the 7th these 
various bold propositions were laid before 
it. The few partisans of the crown in the 
House were astonished and alarmed. Gage 
sent his secretary to dissolve the Assembly 
by proclamation, but the patriots were too 
vigilant for him. The hall doors were 
closed, and the key was in Samuel Adams’s 
pocket. The reading of the proclamation 
on the stairs was unheeded by the patriots 
within. They adopted and signed a non- 
importation league, and copies of this and 
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their proposition for a general congress, 
at a time and place appointed, were sent 
to the other colonies. They chose Thomas 
Cushing (their speaker), and James Bow- 
doin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and 
Robert Treat Paine as their delegates to 
the Continental Congress. This was the 
last session of the Massachusetts As- 
sembly under a royal governor. 

In February, 1775, Gage heard that 
some cannon had been deposited at Salem 
by the patriots, and on Sunday, the 26th, 
he sent Colonel Leslie, with 140 regular 
troops, in a vessel from Castle William to 
seize them. They landed at Marblehead 
and marched to Salem, but, not finding the 
cannon there, moved on towards Danvers. 
Reaching a drawbridge over a stream be- 
tween the two towns, they found a large 
number of people assembled there, and on 
the opposite side forty militia under Col. 
Timothy Pickering. The bridge was drawn 
up. Leslie ordered it to be let down, but 
Pickering refused, declaring it to be 
private property. Leslie determined to 
ferry a few troops over in a gondola that 
lay near. Perceiving this, some of the 
militia instantly scuttled the vessel. The 
minister at Salem (Mr. Barnard), fear- 
ing instant hostilities, interfered, and suc- 
ceeded in moderating the zeal of both 
parties. Leslie finally promised that if he 
might cross, he would go only a few rods 
beyond. The bridge was let down, the 
troops marched over and beyond a short 
distance, and then returned to their ves- 
sel at Marblehead without finding the 
cannon. See WITCHCRAFT, SALEM. 

Salem, a city in Forsyth county, N. C., 
generally spoken of as the dual city of Sa- 
lem-Winston. The Salem part of the 
twin cities was settled by Moravians in 
1766; was the scene of several thrilling 
events in the Indian and Revolutionary 
wars; and was occupied by National and 
Confederate armies during the Civil War. 


Salisbury (N. ©C.), a Confederate 
prison camp, captured April 12, 1865, by 
General Stoneman. Fourteen hundred 
National soldiers were freed, and an 


enormous quantity of stores was captured. 
See CONFEDERATE STATES (Prisons). 


Salishan Indians. See FLATHEAD 
INDIANS. 
Salm-Salm, Prince Ferrrx, military 


officer; born in Anhalt, Prussia, Dec. 25, 


1828; educated in Berlin; made an officer 
in the Prussian cavalry; distinguished 
himself-in the Schleswig-Holstein War; 
came to the United States in 1861; joined 
the National army as colonel and served 
throughout the Civil War; brevetted brig- 
adier-general of volunteers, April 15, 1865; 
served in Mexico under Emperor Maxi- 
milian, to whom he was an aide-de-camp ; 
and was captured at Queretaro. He re- 
turned to Europe after the execution of 
Maximilian; rejoined the Prussian army; 
and was killed in the battle of Gravelotte, 
near Metz, Alsace, Aug. 13, 1870. 

His wife, AGNES LecLERcQ Joy, born in 
Swanton, Vt., in 1842; educated in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; married the prince Aug. 30, 
1862; accompanied him through all his 
military campaigns in the South, where 
she performed useful service in field-hospi- 
tals. After the capture of her husband at 
Queretaro she rode to San Luis Potosi and 
vainly besought President Juarez to secure 
the freedom of Maximilian and her hus- 
band. She raised a hospital brigade with 
which she did much good in the Franco- 
Prussian War. She visited America in 
1900 for the purpose of presenting the 
old battle-flags to the survivors of her 
husband’s regiment, which had been in 
Sherman’s great march to the sea. 

Salomon, FREDRICK, military officer; 
born near Halberstadt, Prussia, April 7, 
1826; became government surveyor and 
later lieutenant of artillery; emigrated 
to the United States and settled in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., as a surveyor; was chief 
engineer of the Manitowoe and Wiscon- 
sin Railroad in 1857-59; served through 
the Civil War, entering the volunteer ser- 
vice as captain of the 5th Missouri In- 
fantry and rising to the rank of brigadier- 
general, June 16, 1862; was brevetted ma- 
jor-general of volunteers in March, 1865; 
mustered out of the service Aug. 25 fol- 
lowing, and for several years thereafter 
was surveyor-general of Utah. 

Salomon, Hay, financier; born in 
Lissa, Prussian Poland, about 1740; came 
to the United States several years be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, and settled 
in Philadelphia, Pa., as a merchant and 
banker; acquired a Ixrge fortune, which 
the United States government had the use 
of during the war. He acted as pay- 
master-general of the French forces in the 


SALT LAKE CITY—SALTON LAKE 


United States; and loaned money to the 
agents or ministers of foreign states and 
to the United States government, a large 
part of which was never repaid. He died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1785. 

Salt Lake City, capital of the State of 
Utah and county-seat of Salt Lake county. 
Population (1910), 92,777. The city is 
one of the wonders of United States 
history. It is in mid-continent; was 
founded by the Mormons in 1847, after 
their exodus from the Mississippi region; 
is at the western base of the Wasatch 
range of mountains, 4,334 feet above the 
sea; and near a great salt lake. Its 
streets are regularly laid out, 125 feet in 
width, and the city covers a vast space in 
proportion to the number of its inhabi- 


with separate entrances when the owners 
had several wives. There are many church 
schools maintained by the Mormons, be- 
sides academies, supported by various 
Christian sects. See Mormons; Uran. 

Salt Water Indians. See Micmac 
INDIANS. 

Salter, WitLiIAM, clergyman; born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1821; graduated 
at the University of the City of New York 
in 1840; ordained in the Congregational 
Church; was pastor of the Congregational 
ebureh at Burlington, Ia., for more than 
fifty years from 1846. His publications 
include Life of Henry Dodge from 1782 
to 1867; Memoirs of Augustus C. Dodge, 
United States Senator from Iowa; Life of 
James W. Grimes; Memoirs of Joseph W. 


A VIEW OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


tants. It originally had 260 blocks, each 
an eighth of a mile square, and contain- 
ing ten acres. Each block was divided into 
eight lots, ten by twenty rods, and con- 
tained an acre and a quarter. Since the 
city was laid out, several of the blocks 
have been intersected by new streets. 
There the Mormons built their greatest 
tabernacle, capable of seating 8,000 per- 
sons, covered by a self-supporting roof, 
and also a vast temple constructed ‘of 
grayish-white granite, at a cost of nearly 
$12,000,000. It was dedicated April 6, 
1893, forty years after it was begun. 
There are numerous churches, but the 
larger number are Mormon. Their houses 
in the old days of polygamy were built 
VIII.—3. 


Pickett ; Iowa, 16738-1846 ; numerous arti- 


cles on the history of Iowa in the Annals 
of Iowa, and the Jowa Historical Record, 

Salton Lake, a body of water that ap- 
peared unexpectedly in a depression 287 
feet below sea-level in the Colorado Desert 
in California, in the summer of 1891, 
caused by an overflow of the Colorado 
River. The water soon disappeared, but 
through the breaking of the dams in the 
Imperial Canal, which drew its supplies 
from the Colorado, other and more dis- 
astrous overflows occurred, until the en- 
tire Colorado River emptied into the val- 


ley. After spending millions the Colorado 
was forced, in 1906, to take its old 
channel. 


SALTONSTALL—SALUTES 


Saltonstall, DupLry, naval officer; 
born in New London, Conn., Sept. 8, 1738: 
nephew of Gurdon Saltonstall; appointed 
captain in the navy by the Continental 
Congress; commanded the fleet at the un- 
successful attempt on the British post on 
the Penobscot in 1779. He died in the 
West Indies in 1796. 

Saltonstall, Gurpon, clergyman; born 
in Havervilie, Mass., March 27, 1666; 
great-grandson of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall; was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1684; ordained in New London, Conn., 
in 1691; and was distinguished as an 
orator. He became influential in politics, 
and in 1707 was made governor of Con- 
necticut, which post he held till his death 
in New London, Sept. 20, 1724. 

Saltonstall, Srr Ruicuarp, colonist; 
born. in Halifax, England, in 1586. He, 
with others, signed an agreement, Aug. 26, 
1629, to settle permanently in New Eng- 
land, provided that the government be 
transferred to them and the other colo- 
nists. He arrived June 22, 1630, and re- 
turned to England in 1631, but continued 
his interest in the colony. He died in 
England, about 1658. 

Salt River, an imaginary river up 
which defeated candidates for office in the 
United States are said to row. 

Salutes. A salute with cannon is a 
certain number of guns fired in succession 
with blank cartridges, in honor of a per- 
son, to celebrate an event, or to show re- 
spect to the flag of a country. 

The national salute, which is fired at 
noon, July 4, at each military post or 
camp provided with artillery, is one gun 
for each State in the Union. 

The salute to a national flag or inter- 
national salute is twenty-one guns. The 
international salute is the only one that 
is returned. 

The following are the personal salutes: 

To the President of the United States 
(given on both arrival at and departure 
from a military post, or when passing 
the vicinity; no other personal salute is 
fired in his presence), twenty-one guns. 

To the Vice-President of the United 
States and the president of the Senate, 
nineteen guns. 

To members of the cabinet, chief-jus- 
tice of the United States, speaker of the 
House of Representatives, governors (with- 


in their respective States or Territories), 
seventeen guns. 

To a committee of Congress, officially 
visiting a military post or station, sev- 
enteen guns. 

To a general-in-chief, field-marshal, or 
admiral, seventeen guns. 

To a lieutenant-general or vice-admiral, 
fifteen guns. 

To a major- general or rear - admiral, 
thirteen guns. 

To a brigadier-general or commodore, 
eleven guns. 

To officers of marines, volunteer forces, 
and militia when in the service of the 
United States, a salute according to rank. 

Commanders of divisions, of squadrons 
of divisions, of a senior officer present, 
and the narrow pennant of other officers, 
no salute; but when these officers salute 
an officer of superior rank, they are to 
receive, if a captain, a return salute of 
nine guns; if a less rank, seven guns. 
Return salutes of officers holding equal 
rank, gun for gun. No vessel mounting 
less than six guns allowed to salute. 

(An officer assigned to duty, according 
to brevet rank, is entitled to the salute 
prescribed for the grade to which as- 
signed.) 

When several persons, each of whom is 
entitled to a salute, arrive together at a 
post, the one highest in rank or position 
is alone saluted; if they arrive successive- 
ly each is saluted in turn. As a rale a 
personal salute is fired when the person- 
age entitled to it enters the port or sta- 
tion. 

To the sovereign or chief magistrate 
of any foreign country, twenty-one guns. 

To members of the royal family—name- 
ly, the heir-apparent and consort of the 
reigning sovereign of a foreign country, 
twenty-one guns. 

To the viceroy, governor- general, or 
governors of provinces belonging to for- 
eign states, seventeen guns. 

To ambassadors extraordinary and plen- 
ipotentiary, seventeen guns. 

To envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary, fifteen guns. 

To ministers resident, accredited to the 
United States, thirteen guns. 

To chargés Waffaires, or subordinate 
diplomatic. agents left in charge of mis- 
sions in the United States, eleven guns. 


SALVATION ARMY—SAMAR 


To consuls- general, accredited to the 
United States, nine guns. 

To officers of foreign services, visiting 
any military post or station (provided 
with artillery), in accordance with their 
rank. 

Salvation Army, a  quasi-military 
organization for mission work, using, as 
special means, a uniform, out-door pro- 
cessions, with banners and music, and 
religious talks in the streets, public halls, 
theatres, ete. The army is an outgrowth 
of the East London Christian Revival So- 
ciety, or, as afterwards called, the “ Chris- 
tian Mission,” established in London by 
Rev. William Booth, in 1865. Its aims 
are: First, to go to the people with the 
message of salvation; second, to attract 
the people; third, to save the people; 
fourth, to employ the people in salvation 
work. Their motto is “ Blood and Fire.” 
It publishes many weekly newspapers and 
monthly magazines. 


William Booth holds his first open-air 
meeting at the Mile End Waste, Lon- 
don, from which his hearers “ pro- 
cession ” to a large tent near Baker’s 
ROW. Whitechapel ssis.0 cs 0010 sisie July 5, 

Work of the Christian Mission first in- 
troduced temporarily in the United 
States, at Cleveland, O., by a Lon- 


1865 


MGNWEADINGE-MAKEM sae «cic cisisisit 9.6 sl elsre 6 1872 
War Cry, a weekly newspaper, first 
ISSUE cerels eles pintetaieielatenerstereterots it sisisiete 1879 


Salvation Army corps established in 
Philadelphia, by the family of Mr. 
Shirley, from Coventry, England..... 

Meeting held in Castle Garden, New 
York, and at “ Harry Hill’s,” by Com- 
missioner Roilton, and seven hal- 
lelujah lasses sent over from Eng- 
land (the first uniformed corps sent 
C8) aco gh AG OCsIOC oD OINS OOOO 

First American headquarters opened in 


1879 


1880 


Philadelphia ...... Baieieialelateteneretansiots 1880 
First Rescue-home in Wngland begun 

under the direction of Bramwell 

HS OGL imesieis ereraioiels ss 'areraie’ picts, ojeis:s!oieustous 1884 


General Booth publishes his book, In 
Darkest England, and the Way Out. 
Oct., 

Continental congress of Salvation Army 
of the United States begins its ses- 
sion in New York City...... Nov. 21, 
Ballington Booth appointed commander 
APH MM MILEE SCALES ate clctare «ete lele ei 
Ballington Booth resigns and organizes 
the ‘‘ Volunteers of America’’....... 
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Salvert, Pinter pv, colonial governor; 
born in France about 1690; entered the 
French navy, in which service he became 


an officer; was appointed governor of 
Louisiana in 1724. His administration 
was marked by inefficiency. On Nov. 29, 
1729, the Natchez Indians, after being 
exasperated by evil persons, massacred aJl 
the male inhabitants in their country. 
Later Périer endeavored to restore the 
French prestige by sending against the 
Natchez an expedition of 1,000 men, who 
took several hundred prisoners and sent 
them to Santo Domingo, where they were 
sold as slaves. Salvert returned to France 


in 1733. 
Salzburgers, the colony of seventy- 
eight persons, representing forty-two 


families, who, under persecution, left their 
homes in the archbishopric of Salzburg, 
Bavaria; arrived in Savannah, Ga., in 
March, 1734, and under the direction of 
Oglethorpe located “about 30 miles in 
the interior.” See GrorGIA; OGLETHORPE, 
JAMES EDWARD. 

Sam Adams Regiments, the name ap- 
plied by Lord North to the 14th and 29th 
regiments of British soldiers, which had 
been stationed in Boston for more than 
a year when the massacre of 1770 oc- 
curred, in which Crispus ATTUCKS (see 
Boston), among others, was killed. A for- 
mal demand for the immediate removal of 
these troops from the city was made on 
Governor Hutchinson by a committee of 
which Samuel Adams was chairman. The 
British authorities proposed to compromise 
the trouble by sending away the 29th Regi- 
ment, but Adams insisted on both regi- 
ments or none. He stirred up such a com- 
motion in the streets of the city that both 
regiments were ordered away within a 
few hours. 

Samana Bay. See Santo DomiInoo. 

Samar, an island of the Visayan group 
of the Philippine Islands. It is the most 
eastern of the group; is about 250 miles 
southeast of the island of Luzon; has an 
area of 56,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation (1903) of 266,237, of whom only 
688 were classed as wild or uncivilized na- 
tives, living chiefly in the mountains. The 
island is traversed by mountain ranges; 
it is without established roads, and the 
only means of communication between its 
various parts are the trails laid out by the 
American troops under General Hughes. 
On Sept. 28, 1901, there was a sudden ris- 
ing of the natives, who had been friendly 


SAMOAN 


to the Americans, and attacked Company 
C, 9th United States Infantry, near Balan- 
giga. Thenatives surprised the troops while 
the latter were at breakfast, fought them 
with boilos, captured all the stores and 
ammunitions of the eompany and nearly 
all the rifles, and killed forty-eight mem- 
bers of the company. The last previous in- 
telligence from Samar was under date of 
July 27, 1901, which noted the surrender 
oF 500 natives, with two field-guns, twenty 
rifles, and seventy bollos to the Americans. 

wamoan, formerly known as Naviga- 
tor, Islands, a group of twelve islands 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean. They are 
located about 2,000 miles south and 300 
miles west of the Hawaiian Islands and 
fourteen degrees south of the equator. They 
lie in an almost direct line between San 
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A NATIVE VILLAGE, SAMOA. 


Francisco and Australia and slightly south 
of the direct steamship line connecting the 
Philippines with the proposed Panama or 
Nicaraguan interoceanic canals. Their 
especial importance, therefore, lies more 
in their position as coaling and repair 
stations on these great highways of com- 
merece rather than in their direct com- 
mercial value, their population being 
small and their imports and exports of 
comparatively little importance, 


iy 


ISLANDS 


The group consists of ten inhabited and 
two uninhabited islands, with an area of 
1,700 square miles and an aggregate popu- 
lation, according to latest estimates, of 
36,000 people, of which something over 
200 are British subjects, 125 Germans, 25 
Americans, 25 French, and 25 of other 
nationalities, while the remainder are 
natives of the Polynesian race. The bulk 
of the population is located in the three 
islands of Upolu, Savaii, and Tutuila, 
the number in the latter, which belongs to 
the United States, being about 5,800. The 
islands are of voleanic origin, but fertile, 
producing cocoa-nuts, cotton, sugar, and 
coffee, the most important, however, being 
cocoa-nuts, from which the copra of com- 
merce is obtained by drying the kernel of 
the cocoa-nut, the copra, which is ex- 
ported to Europe and the 
United States, being used 
in the manufacture of co- 
coa-nut oil. The exporta- 
tion of copra from the isl- 
ands in 1896 amounted to 
12,565,909 Ibs., valued at 
$231,372. A considerable 
proportion of this was ex- 
ported to the United 
States, a larger propor- 
tion, however, to Ger- 
many, whose citizens con- 
tro] its commerce through 
a trading company which 
has long been established 
there. The cocoa-nut and 
copra productions, how- 
ever, vary greatly from 
year to year, owing to 
the fact that many of the 
cocoa-nut trees have been 
destroyed in recent wars 
between native factions, 
a single individual being 
able, by cutting out the 
crown of the tree, to permanently destroy 
in two minutes’ time the fruit-bearing 
qualities of trees which require several 
years for their growth. 

The government of the Samoan Islands 
bad been from time immemorial under 
the two royal houses of Malietoa and 
Tupea, except on the island of Tutuila, 
which was governed by native chiefs. In 
1873, at the suggestion of foreign resi- 
dents, a house of nobles and a house of 
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representatives were established, with 
Malietoa, Laupepa, and the chief of the 
royal house of Tupea as joint kings. Sub- 
sequently Malietoa became sole king. In 


ISLANDS 


second, all civil suits between natives and 
foreigners or between foreigners of dif- 


ferent nationalities; third, all crimes 
committed by natives against foreign- 


APIA, CAPITAL OF SAMOA. 


1887 he was deposed by the German gov- 
ernment upon the claim of unjust treat- 
ment of German subjects, who formed the 
bulk of the foreign population on the 
island, and was deported first to German 
New Guinea and then to the Cameroons, 
in Africa, and finally in 1888 to Hamburg, 
Tamasese, a native chief, being meantime 
proclaimed by the Germans as_ king, 
though against the protest of the British 
and American consuls at Samoa. Mataafa, 
a near relative of Malietoa, made war 
upon Tamasese and succeeded to the king- 
ship. 

In 1889 a conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the American, British, and 
German governments was held at Berlin, 
at which a treaty was signed by the three 
powers guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
islands, in which the citizens of the three 
signatory powers would have eaual rights 
of residence, trade, and personal protec- 
tion. They agreed to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Samoan government and 
the free rights of the natives to elect 
their chief or king and choose a form of 
government according to their own laws 
and customs. A supreme court was es- 
tablished, consisting of one judge styled 
the chief-justice of Samoa. To this court 
were referred: First, all civil suits con- 
cerning real property situated in Samoa; 


ers or committed by such foreigners as 
are not subject to any consular juris- 
diction. 

The future alienation of lands was pro- 
hibited, with certain specified exemptions. 
The capital was located at Apia, the chief 
town of the group of islands, and a local 
administration provided for the municipal 
district of Apia. A commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate titles to land al- 
leged to have been purchased from the 
natives, and this in 1894 completed its 
labors, confirming about 75,000 acres of 
land to Germans, 36,000 to British, and 
21,000 to Americans, though much of this 
land has since changed hands. Malietoa, 
who had been deported, was restored as 
king in November, 1889, and continued as 
such until his death, which occurred Aug. 
22, 1898, when the consuls of the three 
powers, with the chief-justice as _presi- 
dent, took charge of the administration 
pending the election of a successor. Out 
of the election and recognition of this suc- 
cessor to King Malietoa, deceased, serious 
disagreements between the local repre- 
sentatives of the three governments main- 
taining the joint protectorate over the 
islands occurred. These were followed in 
1899 by a new agreement between the 
three nations, which has been been de- 
scribed as follows: 


SAMOAN ISLANDS—SAMOSET 


The treaty bears date at Washington, Dec. 
2, 1899, and after reciting its purpose to be 
to adjust amicably questions between the 
three powers in respect to the Samoan group, 
and to avoid future misunderstandings, pro- 
ceeds textually as follows: 


Article I. The general act concluded and 
signed by the aforesaid powers at Berlin 
on the 14th day of June, A.p. 1899, and all 
previous treaties, conventions, and agreements 
relating to Samoa are annulled. 

Art. II. Germany renounces in favor of the 
United States of America all her rights and 
claims over and in respect to the island of 
Tutuila and all other islands of the Samoan 
group east of long. 171 deg. W. of Green- 
wich. Great Britain in like manner renounces 
in favor of the United States of America all 
her rights and claim over and in respect to 
the island of T'utuila and all other islands of 
the Samoan group east of long. 171 deg. W. 
of Greenwich. Reciprocally, the United States 
of America renounces in favor of Germany 
all their rights and claims over and in re- 
spect to the islands of Upolou and Savyaii, 
and all other islands of the Samoan group 
west of long. 171 deg. W. of Greenwich. 

Art. III. It is understood and agreed that 
each of the three signatory powers shall con- 
tinue to enjoy in respect to their commerce 
and commercial vessels in all the islands of 
the Samoan group privileges and conditions 
equal to those enjoyed by the sovereign power 
in all ports which may be open to the com- 
merce of either of them. 

Art. IV. The present convention shall be 
ratified as soon as possible and shall come 
into force immediately after the exchange of 
ratifications. 


A separate treaty was negotiated to cover 
the provisions for the settlement of claims 
in Samoa. It sets forth that the three gov- 
ernments are ‘‘ desirous of effecting a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement of the claims of 
the citizens and subjects of their respective 
countries resident in the Samoan Islands on 
account of recent military operations con- 
ducted there, and have concluded a con- 
vention for the accomplishment of this end 
by arbitration.”’ 

The King of Sweden and Norway is made 
arbitrator, and he is not only to determine 
the amount of claims, but is to decide to 
“what extent either of the three govern- 
ments is bound, alone or jointly with the 
others, to make good these losses.” 

The nature of the claims to be adjusted 
js set forth in Article I. of this treaty, as 
follows: 

‘““All claims put forward by American cit- 
izens or German or British subjects, respec- 
tively, whether individvals or companies, for 
compensation on account of losses which they 
allege that they have suffered in consequence 
of unwarranted military action, if this be 
shown to have occurred, on the part of Amer- 
icans, German or British officers, between the 
1st of January last and the arrival of the 
joint commission in Samoa, shall be decided 


by arbitration in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of international law or considerations 
of equity.” 

There is also a provision to the effect that 
“either of the three governments named, 
with the consent of the others, previously 
obtained in every case, submit to the King 
for arbitration similar claims of persons, not 
being natives, who are under the protection 
of that government and who are not included 
in the above-mentioned categories.” 

The agreement provides for the exchange 
of ratifications four months from the date 
of its signature, which is the 7th of Novem- 
ber last, or earlier if possible. 


Tsland of Tutuila and Pago-Pago Har- 
bor.—The harbor of Pago-Pago, in the 
island of Tutuila, the southernmost of the 
group, was ceded to the United States for a 
naval and coaling station, first in 1872,and 
afterwards confirmed by a treaty signed 
in Washington, Jan. 17, 1878, and ratifi- 
cations exchanged on Feb. 13 of the same 
year, by which the United States was 
given the right to establish at that harbor 
a station for coaling, naval supplies, free- 
dom of trade, commercial treatment as a 
favored nation, and extra-territorial con- 
sular jurisdiction. This harbor was occu- 
pied by the United States in 1898, with 
the purpose of utilizing its advantages as 
a coaling and supply station. Tutuila, 
the island upon whose coast this harbor 
is located, has a population of 5,800 and 
an area of 54 square miles, while Upolu 
has an area of 340 square miles, and 
Savaili 659 square miles. By the above 
agreement the German and British gov- 
ernments withdrew their claims to this 
island in favor of the United States. See 
APIA. 

Samoset, chief of the Pemaquid Ind- 
ians; born in New England about 1590. 
In March, 1621, a naked Indian, who had 
learned a few words of English from the 
fishermen at Pemaquid, suddenly appeared 
in the streets of Plymouth, Mass., and 
startled the Pilgrims by the exclamation, 
“Welcome, Englishmen! Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen!” He was Samoset, and gave 
them much information. He told them of 
the plague that had swept off the Indians 
about four years before, and that the 
place where they were seated was called 
Patuxet. He told them of Massasorr 
(Gaxvs)) He brought to the settlement 
some of the friendly Indians, among them 
Squanto, whom Weymouth had kidnapped 
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and given to Gorges. 
Squanto taught them 
how to plant maize, to 
catch a certain fish 
wherewith to manure 
their lands, and late in 
the season he guided am- 


bassadors from Plym- 
outh to the court of 
Massasoit at  Pokano- 


ket, afterwards Warren, 
lite 1 

Sampson, DEBORAH, 
heroine; born in Plymp- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 17, 
1760; was moved by 
patriotic feeling to dis- 
guise her sex and enter 
the Continental army 
when less than eighteen 
years old. Under the 
name of Robert Shurtleff 
she joined the 4th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment and 
served for three years in 
the ranks; received a 
sabre-cut in the temple 
in an action near Tarry- 
town; and soon after- 
wards was shot in the 
shoulder. During the 
campaign around York- 
town she had an attack 
of brain fever, and was 
taken to a hospital in 
Philadelphia, where her 
sex was discovered.,: 
Upon her recovery she 
was sent to Washington, who gave her 
an honorable discharge, some advice, and a 
purse of money. After the war she was 
invited to the capital, and Congress voted 
her a grant of lands and a pension. She 
wrote an autobiography entitled The Fe- 
male Review. She died in Sharon, Mass., 
April 29, 1827. 

Sampson, Ezra, clergyman; born in 
Middleboro, Mass., Feb. 12, 1749; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1773; settled in 
Plympton, Mass., in 1775; was chaplain in 
the American camp at Roxbury, and by his 
patriotic speeches greatly encouraged the 
soldiers. His publications include Ser- 
mon Before Colonel Cotton’s Regiment ; 
Thanksgiving Discourse; The Sham Pa- 
triot Unmasked; Historical Dictionary, 


SAMOSET IN THE STREETS OF PLYMOUTH. 


ete. He died in New York City, . %c. 12, 
1823. 

Sampson, WILLIAM, author; born in 
Londonderry, Ireland, Jan. 17, 1764; 
studied at Dublin University and _ be- 
came a lawyer; later settled in New 
York City. His writings were largely in- 
strumental in leading to the consolida- 
tion and important amending of the laws 
of New York State. His publications in- 
clude Memoirs of William Sampson ; Cath- 
olic Question in America ; Discourse Before 
the New York Historical Society on the 
Common Law; Discourse and Correspond- 
ence with Learned Jesuits wpon the His- 
tory of the Law; History of Ireland, 
ete. He died in New York City, Dec. 
27, 1836. 


SAMPSON—SAMUELS 


Sampson, Witiram THoMAS, naval offi- 
cer; born in Palmyra, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1840; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1860; promoted master in 
1861; lieutenant in 1862; lieutenant-com- 
mander in 1866; commander in 1874; cap- 
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tain in 1889; and was superintendent of 
the Naval Academy in 1886-90. In the 
Civil War he was serving as executive 
officer of the iron-clad Patapsco when that 
vessel was destroyed by a mine in Charles- 
ton Harbor. He was blown into the water, 
but was soon rescued. In the latter part 
of February, 1898, he was made president 
of the board of inquiry on the destruction 
of the United States battle-ship Maine in 
Havana Harbor (see Cuna). After war was 
declared against Spain he was appointed 
acting rear-admiral by the President, and 
placed in command of the North Atlantic 
Squadron over the heads of ten officers his 
seniors in rank. He was ordered to block- 
ade Havana, April 21,1898. With a portion 
of his fleet he bombarded the fortifications 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, May 12. He 
then placed the strongest part of his 
squadron off the southern shore of Cuba. 
On May 19, after eluding the American 
ships, Admiral Cervera entered the harbor 
of Santiago with his fleet. On May 31, 
Sampson bombarded the fortifications at 
the entrance of Santiago harbor, and on 
June 9 seized Guantanamo Bay and made 
it a base of supplies. 

On the morning of July 3, when Admiral 
Cervera attempted to escape from San- 
tiago Harbor, Rear-Admiral Sampson, with 


the flag-ship New York, was about 7 miles 
from the entrance to Santiago Harbor, 
returning from Siboney, whither he had 
gone for a conference with General 
Shafter. In the absence of Rear-Admiral 
Sampson the command of the American 
fleet devolved on Rear-Admiral Schley. 
The battle which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of Admiral Cervera’s fleet was fought 
on plans formulated by Rear-Admiral 
Sampson, who was unable to reach the 
scene of the fight before the great Amer- 
ican victory had been secured. For his 
services during the war he received the 
thanks of the President. 

After the close of the war an unfort- 
unate controversy arose between the 
friends of Rear-Admirals Sampson and 
Schley. This extended into the Congress 
and prevented the carrying out the wishes 
of President McKinley for the suitable 
recognition by promotions of the principal 
participants in the victory. An attempt 
was made to revive the grade of vice- 
admiral and to authorize the President to 
appoint both Sampson and Schley to that 
grade, but this measure also failed to 
pass in Congress. 

After the close of the hostilities Rear- 
Admiral Sampson was appointed one of 
the three American commissioners to ar- 
range for the evacuation of Cuba. He 
then resumed active command of the North 
Atlantie Station till Oct. 14, 1899, when 
he was appointed commandant of the 
navy-yard at Boston. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6, 1902. See ScHtiay, 
W. S.; SANTIAGO, BATTLE OF. 

Samuels, SAMUEL, seaman; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, 1823; went to 
sea when eleven years old as cabin-boy, and 
advanced to merchant captain when twen- 
ty-one years old; commanded the Dread- 
naught for several years; captain of the 
United States steamship John Rice in 1863- 
64; general superintendent of the quarter- 
master’s department in New York City in 
1864; commanded the McOlellan at the 
taking of Fort Fisher in 1865; captain of 
the Fulton in 1866; the Henrietta yacht 
in her race from New York to Southamp- 
ton; the Dauntless in her race with the 
Cambria from Queenstown to New York 
in 1870, and with the Comet in 1877. He 
organized the Samana Bay Company of 
Santo Domingo in 1872; and later was 
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MS ’ 
at the head of several large business enter- 


prises. Captain Samuels published a nar- 
rative of his early life under the title of 
From Forecastle to Cabin. He died May 
18, 1908. 

San Antonio, Tex., on the San Pedro 
and San Antonio rivers. It is the head- 
quarters of the United States Military 
Department of Texas, the government 
post, Fort Sam Houston, covering nearly 
600 acres. Since its settlement in 1673 
it has belonged to seven governments, and 
eight battles were fought on its soil for 
the independence of Texas. In 1714 the 
Spanish constructed Fort San Fernando 
on the right bank of the San Pedro, and 
four years later the Alamo mission was 
founded, but afterwards both were re- 
moved to the site of San Antonio. During 
the Spanish and Mexican régimes San 
Antonio was the capital of Texas. In 
1836 the massacre of the Alamo occurred. 
See ALAmo, Fort. 

The city was the scene of one of three 
parts of a general engagement fought on 
Aug. 20, 1847, between the Mexican and 


American troops, the others being known 
as the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
buseo (see Mexico, WAR witH). In 1861 
Maj.-Gen. Twiggs, commander of the 
United States forees here, surrendered to 
the State authorities; in 1873 the city 
received a new charter; and in 1911 Fort 
Sam Houston was the headquarters of the 
army mobilized on and near the Rio 
Grande during the revolution in Mexico. 
Pop. (1900), 53,821; (1910) 96,614. 

San Diego, a city and county-seat of 
San Diego county, Cal.; on San Diego 
Bay, which gives it importance as a port 
of entry, and ranks as the second bay on 
the Pacific coast for commercial purposes, 
San Francisco being the first. Cabrillo 
discovered the bay in 1542, and Father 
Junifero Serra made the first settlement 
here when, in 1769, he established the mis- 
sion of San Diego, the earliest of the cele- 
brated California missions. The present 
city was laid out on the magnificent water- 
front in 1867. Pop. (1900), 17,700; 
(1910) 39,578. 


San Domingo. See Santo Domineo. 
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San Francisco, city, port of entry, and 
trade and financial metropolis of the 
North American Pacific coast; co-exten- 
sive with San Francisco county, Califor- 
nia; ranking seventh in bank clearings 
(1910), and eleventh in population ac- 
cording to the federal census; popularly 
known as the “Golden City” and as the 
“ City of One Hundred Hills.” 

Location, Area, etc—It is situated on 
the northern extremity of a peninsula 
thirty miles long, between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Bay of San Francisco, one 
of the grandest harbors in the world, 
which, with its branches, covers an area 
of over 600 square miles and is entered by 
the Golden Gate, a magnificent strait one 
and one-eighth miles wide and two and 
three-quarters miles long. The city has 
an area of about forty-six and a _ half 
square miles, lies at the base of high hills, 
and has within its limits or immediate 
vicinity a large number of elevations, 
whence one of its popular names is de- 
rived. 

When first settled the site was far more 


hilly than at present. A number of the 
hilis have been cut down, the long stretches 
of sand dunes in what is now the southern 
part of the city have been levelled and the 
intervening gullies and hollows filled in, 
and a considerable area has been reclaimed 
from the water and improved in harmony 
with the general street system. The high- 
est elevations are Mission Peaks, 925 feet; 
Reservoir Hill, 920 feet; Russian Hill, 
on the west side, 360 feet; Telegraph Hill, 
in the northeast corner, 300 feet; Rin- 
con Hill, in the southeast corner, 120 feet; 
California Street, locally known as Nob 
Hill, Clay Street, Pine Street, Webster 
Street, and Strawberry Hills; and Ash- 
bury and Sutro Heights. 

Market Street, which runs about north- 
east and southwest, divides the two main 
systems of streets; the others cross at 
right angles, and are numbered from the 
water-front westward, or from Market 
Street, one hundred numbers being as- 
signed to each block, as in Philadelphia. 
Although there are several lines of elec- 
trie street railway, the principal means of 
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communication, because of the great ir- 
regularity of the surface, are cable roads, 
Market Street being the centre of a sys- 
tem, all the branches of which converge 
on it and have a common terminus at the 
ferries at its foot. Retail trade is largely 
established on Market and Kearny streets; 
banking and insurance on Montgomery, 
California, and Pine; importing and_ job- 
bing on Front, Sansome, Montgomery, Bat- 
tery, and a part of Market; and the most 
costly mansions—Hopkins, Crocker, Flood, 
Stanford, Huntington, Tevis, and Spreck- 
els—on California and Taylor streets and 
Van Ness and Pacific avenues. 

Public Interests —On Sept. 29, 1903, the 
city voted to issue $17,771,000 public im- 
provement bonds, and in the following 
year this amount was reduced to $17,174,- 
000 by a court decision. The issues were 
to be periodical as required, and to be 
applied as follows: Hospital, $1,000,000; 
sewers, $7,250,000; public schools, $3,595,- 
000; streets, $1,621,000; jails, $697,000; 


library site and _ building, $1,647,000; 
Golden Gate Park and Presidio extension, 
$330,000; children’s playgrounds, $741,- 
000; and Mission Park, $293,000. The 
Association for the Improvement and 
Adornment of San Francisco made a con- 
tract with Daniel H. Burnham, the dis- 
tinguished architect of Chicago, to plan 
a comprehensive system for beautifying 
the city, and projected a civic centre, as 
a part of the general scheme, where the 
most if not all of the proposed large pub- 
lie buildings were to be grouped. (See 
paragraphs on the great disaster in 1906 
in History.) 

In 1910 there were 825 miles of streets, 
of which 327 were paved; 449 miles of 
sewers; a private water-works plant, 
which had 458 miles of mains and a daily 
capacity of 35,000,000 gallons, and cost 
$45,500,000; a police department of 892 
men, which cost annually about $1,336,- 
000; and a fire department of 768 men, 
costing about $1,262,500. The assessed 
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valuations of taxable property for 1910-11 
were: real estate, $433,263,243; personal, 
$81,763,921—total, $515,027,164; and the 
tax rate was $20.00 per $1,000. The coun- 
ty and city owned property valued at 
$34,433,890, of which $14,115,300 was rep- 
resented by parks, squares, and reserva- 
tions, and $8,290,740 by public-school prop- 
erty. The old debt matured April 1, 1904, 
and that of Oct. 1, 1910, consisted of is- 
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sues of bonds amounting to $16,314,500. 
The amount of taxes levied in 1910-11 
for city and county purposes was $8,482,- 
497; for State purposes, $1,818,046— 
total, $10,300,543. 

Commerce and Trade—San Francisco 
is the trade and wholesale centre for the 
Pacifie coast, Alaska, and Hawaii, and 
has a large foreign trade with Central 
and South America, China, Japan, Austra- 
lia, Siberia, and the Philippine, Caroline, 


Ladrone, and Oceanic islands. In the cal- 
endar year 1910 the imports of merchan- 
dise had a value of $50,649,435; of gold 
and silver ore, bullion, and coin, $6,452,- 
607—+1total, $57,102,042; and exports of 
merchandise, $36,413,739; of gold, ete., $9,- 
457,967— total, $45,871,706, making a to- 
tal foreign trade of $102,973,748. 
Manufactures.—According to the United 
States census of 1905, San Francisco had 
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2,251 manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries belonging to the factory-system 
classification, which were operated on a 
total capital of $102,362,378; employed 
38,429 wage-earners; paid for wages $25,- 
015,427, and for materials used in manu- 
facturing $75,945,898; and had a com- 
bined product valued at $137,788,233. The 
principal industries, with the value of their 
output, were foundry and machine-shop 
products, $8,991,449; wholesale slaughter- 
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ing, excluding meat-packing, $6,694,467 ; 
printing and publishing, newspapers and 
periodicals, $5,575,035; bread and bakery 
products, $4,882,199; fruit and vegetable 
preserving and canning, $4,151,414; malt 
liquors, $4,106,034; coffee and spice roast- 
ing and grinding, $3,979,865; book and 
job printing, $3,849,459; and flour and 
grist mill products, $3,422,672. Here are 
located the famous Union Works, where 
were built the battle-ships Oregon and 
Ohio, the monitor Monterey, and the cruis- 
ers Olympia, San Francisco, and Charles- 
ton. The Olympia was Admiral Dewey’s 
flag-ship at Manila, and the Oregon made 
a record trip from San Francisco to Key 
West in time to take part in the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet at Santiago. 
Banks.—At the end of the banking year 
1910 there were ten national banks in the 
city, having a combined capital of $27,- 
250,000; surplus, $15,630,900; circulation, 
$18,630,345; individual deposits, $82,- 
478,735; and total resources, $208,807,484. 
In 1900 this class of banks numbered 
four, and had $6,000,000 capital; $2,475,- 


000 surplus; $1,748,850 circulation; $16,- 
127,776 deposits; and $34,838,443 re- 


scurces. In the period 1900-1910 the city 
dropped from sixth to seventh rank 
among clearing-house cities. The ex- 


changes in the former year aggregated 
$1,017,115,942, an increase in a year of 
$102,264,258, and in the latter year, $2,- 
268,678,000, an increase of $360,632,700 in: 
a year. The State commercial banks and 
loan and trust companies reported for 
1910, capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits aggregating $15,024,293; loans, 
$31,339,587; and individual deposits, $36,- 
608,947; and the savings-banks, capital, 
surplus, and profits, $15,395,860; individ- 
ual deposits, $159,866,419; and resources, 
$175,596,447. The relative banking power 
of the San Francisco metropolitan area, 
which, in addition to San Francisco, in- 
cludes Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, and 
South San Francisco, was, for all national, 
State, and savings-banks; capital, sur- 
plus, and profits, $85,765,572; individual 
deposits, $287,775,650; and _ resources, 
$442,264,874. 

Churches,—According to a special re- 
port of the federal Bureau of the Census 
on Religious Bodies (1910), the city had 
181 different religious organizations, with 
151 church edifices; 24 halls used for re- 
ligious purposes; 142,919 communicants or 
members; church property, of 154 organ- 


izations, valued at $6,953,947; and 166 
Sunday-schools, with 2,171 officers and 


teachers and 28,318 scholars. The Roman 
Catholie Church was the strongest nu- 
merically, reporting 115,921 members, and 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America was the strongest Prot- 
estant body, 3,272. The first house of 
worship erected in the State was the First 
Baptist Church of San Francisco, built in 
the summer of 1849, a * shack ” 
that cost $6,000 in gold. The Episcopa- 
lians came next, with a “shack ” that cost 
$8,000, and within a year there were nine 
Protestant churehes in the city. San 
Francisco is the seat of a Roman Catho- 
lie archbishop and an auxiliary bishop, 
of a Protestant Episcopal bishop, and of a 
Methodist Episcopal bishop. 

Schools and Colleges —In 1910 the 
school population numbered 88,058, of 
whom 50,212 were attending the public 
schools and 12,382 private and parochial 


rough 
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schools, The annual cost of the public- 
school system is about $1,748,000.  Pub- 
lic secondary instruction is given in the 
Girls’, Lowell, Mission, and Polytechnic 
high schools, and the principal private 
secondary schools are the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, College of Notre Dame, Our 
Lady of Merey’s Academy, Presentation 
Convent, Sacred Heart College, St. Brig- 
id’s School; St. Patrick’s Academy, St. 
Peter’s Academy, St. Vincent’s School (all 
Roman Catholic), Hamlin School, Irving 
Institute (P. E.), Murison School, and 
Trinity School. 

St. Ignatius’s College is the only institu- 
tion for higher education in the city, but 
there are near by the University of Cali- 
fornia, in Berkeley; Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, in Palo Alto; and California 
College, in Oakland. The _ professional 
schools include the Hastings College of 
Law of the University of California, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Cooper 
Medical College, Medical Department of 
the University of California, Hahneman 
Medical College of the Pacific, California 
Medical College, San Francisco Dental 
College, dental schools of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the Univer- 
sity of California, colleges of pharmacy 
of the two preceding institutions, and 
ten training schools for nurses. For 
technical instruction there are the Poly- 
technic High School, California School 
of Mechanical Arts, Cogswell Polytechnic 
College, Mechanics’ Institute, and the Wil- 
merding School of Industrial Arts. 

Charities——The benevolent activities in- 
clude a large number of hospitals, notably 
the United States Marine, on the Presidio 
Reservation, the City and County, French, 
Lane, Pacific, St. Luke’s, St. Mary’s, State 
Woman’s, and Children’s, and the Homeo- 
pathic and Waldeck sanitariums. The city 
has a public day school for the deaf; and 
at Berkeley, eight miles distant, is a 
State Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind. Orphanages include the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, Maria Kip Orphanage, 
and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. 
There is an asylum for the insane in Ala- 
meda Park. 

Parks, Squares, ete-——Although possess- 
ing a goodly number of attractive parks, 
the city considers itself only in the forma- 
tive stage of this feature of municipal 


adornment, and plans inaugurated since 
the earthquake and fire will give it an 
exceptionally fine system of public recrea- 
tion-grounds connected by boulevards of 
rich natural and artificial beauty. At the 
head of the present system is the famous 
Golden Gate Park, extending from Stan- 
yan Street to the ocean, comprising more 
than 1,000 acres, and costing within a few 
years upward of $2,000,000 for develop- 
ment. It was here that the unique Mid- 
winter Exposition of 1894 was held. The 
park contains a magnificent conservatory, 
Memorial Museum and Art Gallery, Chil- 
dren’s Play-house and Grounds, ornate 
music-stand, Japanese tea-garden, zoologi- 
cal preserve, Garfield monument, a statue 
of Francis Scott Key, author of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and the “ Prayer- 
book Cross,’ commemorating the arrival 
of Sir Francis Drake in the bay and the 
first Church of England service on the 
shore in 1578. Ina small park separating 
Chinatown from Kearney Street is a 
beautiful monument to Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, a golden galleon, while in Union 
Square is a monument commemorating 
the achievements of the American navy in 
the Spanish War of 1898. Among the 
other parks are the Franklin, Portsmouth, 
Garfield, Alamo, Jackson, and Buena Vis- 
ta. The principal squares are the Adams, 
Jackson, Lafayette, Lobos, Washington, 
Union, Columbia, Harrison, and the Alta 
Plaza. 

At Point Lobos, or the South Head, at 
the entrance of the Golden Gate, are the 
Cliff House, Seal Rocks, and Sutro Heights, 
important scenic attractions; and fronting 
on the Golden Gate, for two miles on 
each side of Fort Point, is the Presidio 
Reservation, belonging to the federal 
government, and having several miles of 
beautiful drives, besides all the features 
of a large military post. The atmosphere 
is so clear that the Farallone Islands, 
thirty-five miles distant, may be clearly 
discerned from Telegraph Hill, as well as 
Monte Diablo, Tamelpas, the Two Sisters, 
the Two Brothers, and the Point Bonita 
lighthouse. 

‘History——On June 17, 1776, Francisco 
Palon and Benito Cambon, two friars, 
left Monterey with seven civilians and 
seventeen dragoons, with their families, 
and ten days afterwards reached the lo- 
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cality where, on Oct. 8, they established 
the Spanish mission of San Francisco. 
This mission was remarkably successful 
from the start, and by 1825 was widely 
known for its wealth. Several others 
were started from it, and all prospered 
till 1834, when the Mexican authorities 
seized them and placed them under civil 
administration. The first mission was the 
Mission Dolores, previously mentioned. In 
1835 William A. Richardson, an English- 
man who had settled in California in 
1822, moved to the site of the present city, 
then known as Yerba Buena, put up a tent 
on what is now Dupont Street, and began 
dealing in hides and tallow. In the fol- 
lowing year Jacob P. Leese arrived at the 
Mission and erected the first private dwell- 
ing. Jean Vioget surveyed the town and 
laid out the streets and lots in 1839; a 
saw-mill was built by Messrs. Spear and 
Hinckiey, Americans, in 1841; Captain 
Montgomery, of the sloop-of-war Ports- 
mouth, raised the American flag on what 
is now Portsmouth Square, July 8, 1846; 
and in the latter year the ship Brook- 
lyn arrived from New York with 200 Mor- 
mon immigrants. . 

In January, 1847, the alcalde changed 
the name of the town from Yerba Buena 
to San Francisco. During that year the 
first private school was opened, a com- 
mittee was appointed to establish a public 
school, the first hotel was completed, and 
a new survey of the town was made by 
Jasper O’Farrell. The discovery of gold 
at John A. Sutter’s lumber camp at Co- 
loma, Jan. 18, 1848, depopulated the town 
considerably; but in 1849 the population 
of the entire gold-bearing region was in- 
creased tenfold. At one time there were 
400 vessels lying idle in the harbor, de- 
serted by passengers and crews in the 
wild rush to the gold-fields. In that year 
the California, the first steamship of the 
Pacific Mail Company, arrived at San 
Francisco; the Oregon brought John W. 
Geary, the first postmaster of the city, 
and the first United States mail to the 
Pacific coast; Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Congregational churches were organized; 
the first steamboat to ply regularly be- 
tween the city and Sacramento arrived; 
and the city had its first great fire. 

The town was incorporated as a city, 
and John W. Geary elected its first mayor 


on May 1, 1850. On May 4, 1851, occurred 
the fourth and greatest fire, in which 
sixteen blocks were burned over and more 
than 1,500 houses destroyed. Increasing 
lawlessness by the hordes of gold-seeking 
adventurers, gamblers, and desperadoes led 
to the organization of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee in June, 1851, and during this year 
the committee bung three persons in its 
efforts to restore order and rid the city 
of obnoxious characters. In 1855 the city 
suffered from a financial panic, caused by 
the failure of Adams & Co.’s bank on 
Feb. 23, and before it was checked there 
had been 197 failures with liabilities of 
over $8,000,000. A wide-spread sensation 
was created by a duel between David S. 
Terry, chief-justice of the California Su- 
preme Court, and David C. Broderick, 
United States Senator, at a spot ten miles 
beyond the city limits, on Sept. 13, 1859, 
resulting in the fatal wounding of Senator 
Broderick. 

The first pony express arrived April 14, 
1860, nine days from St. Joseph, Mo., and 
on Oct. 23, following, the city was con- 
nected with New York by telegraph. 
Earthquakes occurred Oct. 8, 1865, and 
Oct. 21, 1868. The failure of the Bank of 
California and the death of President 
Ralston, both on Aug. 26, 1875, caused 
much excitement in financial circles 
throughout the country. In July, 1877, 
serious anti-Chinese rioting broke out, 
precipitated by Dennis Kearney, leader of 
the Labor or Sand-Lot party, who raised 
the ery, “The Chinese Must Go!” It 
was subdued by a second Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Kearney was arrested, found 
guilty of misdemeanor, and sentenced to 
imprisonment and a fine, but the State 
Supreme Court reversed the decision of 
the police court in 1880. 

San Francisco had its first industrial 
fair, that of the Mechanics’ Institute, in 
1857, and its first great exposition, the 
Midwinter, in 1894. In 1903 it was 
brought into direct eable communication 
with the Philippine Islands. 

In 1894 civic conditions in the city, 
which had long been the prey of politi- 
cians, began to improve, mainly through 
the efforts of a newly formed Merchants’ 
Association. A new charter was ratified 
by popular vote in 1898 and became ef- 
fective on Jan. 8, 1900. It placed the 
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responsibility and power of the municipal 
government in the hands of the mayor. 
For three years and a half matters moved 
along smoothly; then it became evident 
that the charter would not bring about 
the conditions the best elements of the 
community desired. <A bitter personal po- 
litical campaign ensued; Eugene Schmitz, 
the Union Labor candidate, was elected 
mayor for the third time; Abraham Ruef, 
who had started the Independent Union 
Labor party, became the “boss” of the 
city and county; and charges of fraud, 
graft, and official corruption became a 
matter of almost daily occurrence. Then, 
and in the face of apparently unsurmount- 
able obstacles, Rudolph Spreckels, at his 
own expense, undertook a vigorous inves- 
tigation of the common charges. He em- 
ployed Attorney Francis J. Heney and 
Detective Burns, and the first result of 
their labors was the conviction of for- 
mer Mayor Schmitz for extortion in office 
and his imprisonment, in 1906. Two 
years afterwards. Ruef was convicted on 
charges of graft and corruption and sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
During his trial Attorney Heney was shot 
by a juror he had exposed as an ex-con- 
vict in a former Ruef trial. Ruef fought 
his conviction and sentence, but in March, 
1911, the action of the court was sus- 
tained and he was taken to prison. Since 
the Schmitz trial a number of amend- 
ments to the city charter have been made 
(twenty-one in 1907), with a view to pre- 
venting frauds at elections and corrup- 
tion in office, and the principle of the 
INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM (gq. v.) has 
been adopted. 

In 1906-07 there was considerable ex- 
citement over an attempt by the public- 
school authorities to segregate Japanese 
youth in the public schools, and for a 
time friendly relations between the United 
States and Japanese governments seemed 
to be at the breaking point in consequence, 
but the trouble was settled, largely 
through the efforts of President Roosevelt, 
and by concessions by all interested 
parties. 

The greatest event in the history of 
the city was the earthquake and the re- 
sultant conflagration on April 18, 1906. 
The total property loss (28,188 buildings) 
was variously estimated at from $500,000,- 


000 to double that amount; the total 
insurance at $300,000,000; and the loss of 
life at 500. The total relief subscriptions 
from all quarters were estimated at $9,- 
129,553. The fire raged for three days, 
after sweeping over a triangular area of 
about five square miles, comprising more 
than 450 street blocks. 

The terrible suddenness of the disas- 
ter appalled the inhabitants. But enthu- 
siasm and the aid of others, the money 
received from the insurance companies, 
carried away the sorrow of loss, and San 
Francisco entered upon a period of un- 
exampled industrial activity. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five million dollars in new 
buildings in forty months is the amazing 
record—more than 20,000 new structures 
completed in that time, yet that was what 
San Francisco did. These were rebuilt, 
to the greater glory of the city, better 
than before; the low wooden houses which 
had stood here and there in the midst of 
sky-serapers are replaced with modern 
ones, for the most part fire-proof. 

To guard this property the city put 
in a modern fire-fighting system, which, 
it is believed, will prevent any such ca- 
tastrophe as the 1906 fire. The destruc- 
tion then was due to a defective water 
system. One main supply pipe not only 
brought all the water to the city, but it 
was so placed that when it was ruptured 
it drained the reservoirs. For such an 
accident to happen again would mean that 
five elaborate systems, each one of which 
works independently of the other, must 
be put out of commission. 

The most marked change is seen on Mar- 
ket Street, the great central avenue of 
the city for trade and traffic. Swept on 
both sides for nearly two miles, from the 
ferry to Van Ness Avenue, nothing was 
left except the shells of several office 
buildings whose interiors had been gutted. 
The Flood Building, at the intersection 
of Powell and Eddy streets; the Claus 
Spreckels Building; and the Chronicle 
Building, in Newspaper Row, were speed- 
ily completed. The famous Palace Hotel 
was a total ruin, but was rebuilt imme- 
diately. 

Phelan Building, at the corner of Mar- 
ket and O’Farrell streets, costing more than 
$2,000,000, is a type of the new buildings. 
Geary, Grant Avenue, Post and Sutter 
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have become a new centre for the retail 
dry-goods establishments. 

Far finer structures have gone up in 
the banking and insurance district. The 
Bank of California, the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, the First National Bank, 
and the San Francisco Savings Union have 
erected handsome buildings—the last on 
the old Blythe block. 

Tar Flat, the Irish tenement-house dis- 
trict, has completely changed its nature. 
The thousands of small wooden buildings 
of 1906—which a later ordinance has for- 
bidden—have given way to manufacturing 
and business plants. 

In the closing hours of the Sixty-first 
Congress (March, 1911), that body select- 
ed San Francisco as the seat of an inter- 
national exposition to commemorate the 
completion of the PANAMA CANAL (q. v.), 
the official opening being scheduled for 
Jan. 1, 1915. New Orleans had been a 
‘strong opponent of San Francisco for the 
honor, and each city pledged a large sub- 
scription for its promotion. Citizens of 
San Francisco offered $7,500,000, and the 
legislature and municipal government 
authorized an appropriation. of $5,000,000 
each. Pop. (1870), 149,473; (1880) 
233,959; (1890) 298,997; (1900) 342.,- 
782; (1910) 416,912. , 

San Ildefanso, Treaty or. A secret 
treaty by which Spain retroceded Loui- 
siana to France, Oct. 1, 1800. 

San Jacinto, BATTLE or, a notable bat- 
tle that decided the independence of Texas. 
It was a desperate engagement between a 
Mexican force in command of Santa Ana, 
1,600 in the ranks, and 783 Texans led by 
Sam Houston, April 21, 1836. The Mexi- 
cans were defeated and utterly routed. 
The battle was fought on the banks of 
the San Jacinto River, 17 miles e. by s. 
of the present city of Houston. See 
TEXAS. 

San Jose, a city and county-seat of 
Santa Clara county, Cal.; population in 
1910, 28,946. In 1782 the Spaniards es- 
tablished a pueblo here, and on the adop- 
tion of the first constitution of California 
the State capital was located in the town. 

San Juan, a small island near Van- 
couver’s Island. The possession of this 
island, commanding the strait between 
British Columbia and the United States, 
was disputed, under conflicting interpreta- 


tions of the treaty of Washington respect- 
ing the boundaries, June 12, 1846. The 
matter (by treaty of Washington, May 8, 
1871) was referred for arbitration to the 
Iimperor of Germany, who decided in 
favor of the United States, in October, 
1872. The island was evacuated by the 
British on Noy. 22 following. 

San Juan, city, seaport, and capital of 
the island of Porto Rico, in the depart- 
ment of same name, on a long and narrow 
island, separated from the main island 
at one end by a shallow arm of the sea, 
over which is a bridge connecting it with 
the mainland, which runs out at this 
point in a long sand spit some 9 miles 
in length, apparently to meet the smaller 
island; at the other end the island ends 
in a rugged bluff or promontory some hun- 
dred feet high and three-fourths of a mile 
distant from the main island. This prom- 
ontory is crowned by Morro Castle, the 
principal fortification of the city. At this 
end of the island is the entrance to the 
harbor, with a narrow channel and rocky 
bottom. The water here is some 30 feet 
deep. To a mariner unacquainted with the 
locality, or when a norther is blowing, 
this entrance is one of difficulty and dan- 
ger. After rounding the bluff one finds a 
broad and beautiful bay, land-locked and 
with a good depth of water, which is be- 
ing increased by dredging. It is by far 
the best harbor in Porto Rico, 1nd prob- 
ably as good a one as can be found in the 
West Indies. 

The island upon which the city stands 
is shaped much like an arm and hand; 
it is about 21% miles long and averages 
less than one-fourth of a mile in width. 
The greatest width is a little over half a 
mile in the portion representing the hand, 
which also contains the major part of the 
city. San Juan is a perfect specimen of 
a walled town, with portcullis, moat, 
gates, and battlements. Built over 250 
years ago, it is still in good condition and 
repair. The walls are picturesque, and 
represent a stupendous work and_ cost 
in themselves. Inside the walls the city 
is laid off in regular squares, six par- 
allel streets running in the direction 
of the length of the island and seven 
at right angles. The houses are closely 
and compactly built, of brick, usually of 
two stories, stueecoed on the outside and 
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painted in a variety of colors. The upper 
floors are occupied by the more respect- 
able people, while the ground floors, al- 
most without exception, are given up to 
negroes and the poorer class, who crowd 
one upon another in the most appalling 
manner. The entire population depends 
upon rain-water, caught upon the flat 
roofs of the buildings and conducted to the 
cistern, which occupies the greater part of 
the inner court-yard that is an essential 
part of Spanish houses the world over, but 
that here, on account of the crowded con- 
ditions, is very small. There is no sewer- 
age, except for surface water and sinks, 
while vaults are in every house and occupy 
whatever remaining space there may be 
in the patios not taken up by the cisterns. 

The streets are wider than in the older 
part of Havana, and will admit two car- 
riages abreast. The sidewalks are nar- 
row, and in places will accommodate but 
one person. The pavements are of a com- 
position manufactured in England from 
slag—pleasant and even, and durable when 
no heavy strain is brought to bear upon 
them, but easily broken and unfit for heavy 
traffic. The streets are swept once a day 
by hand, and are kept very clean. Be- 


sides the town within the walls there are 
small portions just outside, called the 
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Marina and Puerta de Tierra, containing 
2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants each. There are 
also two suburbs—one, San Turce, ap- 
proached by the only road leading out of 
the city; and the other, Catafio, across 
the bay, reached by ferry. The Marina 
and the two suburbs are situated on 
sandy points or spits, and the latter are 
surrounded by mangrove swamps. One- 
half of the population consists of negroes 
and mixed races. There is but little manu- 
facturing, and it is of small importance. 
The Standard Oil Company has a small 
refinery across the bay in which crude 
petroleum, brought from the United 
States, is refined. Matches are made, 
some brooms, a little soap, and a cheap 
class of trunks. There are also ice, gas, 
and electric-light works. The climate is 
warm, but for three months of the year 
agreeable, although one is subject, from 
the sudden change, to colds and catarrh. 
The natives are particularly susceptible 
to this class of ailments, and to con- 
sumption and bronchitis. 

According to the census taken by the 
War Department in 1899, the pop. was 
32,048; by 1910 census, 48,716. For mili- 
tary and naval operations, see Porto 
Rico; Spain, WAR WITH. 


San Juan de Ulloa. See VERA Cruz. 
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SAN JUAN HILL AND BLOCK-HOUSE—PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


San Juan Hill, the scene of a severe 
engagement between’ the American and 
Spanish troops near El Caney, while the 
American army was on its march towards 
Santiago. After the engagement at LAs 
GuASIMAS (q. v.), the time up to June 
30 was spent in concentrating the Ameri- 
can troops and making preparations {for 
farther advance. To the northeast of San- 
tiago was the village of El Caney, and 
on the same side, some 2 to 3 miles from 
it, were the San Juan hills and _ block- 
houses. It was decided to attack and 
carry these positions without further de- 
lay. There were but four light batteries, 
of four guns each, in the army, and Law- 
ton’s division, assisted by Capron’s bat- 
tery, was ordered to move out that day 
—June 30—and make an attack early in 
the morning of July 1 towards El Caney. 
Then, after carrying El Caney, he was to 
move by the road of that name towards 
Santiago, and take a position on the 
extreme right of the line. Grimes’s bat- 
tery, of the 2d, attached to Kent’s 
division, had orders the same afternoon 
to prepare the way next morning for the 
advance of Kent’s and Wheeler’s divisions 
on the San Juan hills, the attack of which 
was to be delayed by the infantry till Law- 
ton’s guns were heard at El Caney. 

About this time news was brought that 
the Spanish General Pando, with rein- 
forcements of 8,000 men, was making 


rapid approach, and would probably soon 
enter Santiago from the northwest. Early 
on July 1 Lawton was in position, Chaf- 
fee’s brigade on the right, Ludlow’s on 


the left, and Miles’s in the centre. 
The conflict opened at 6 AM. and 
soon became general. The naturally 


strong position of the enemy was ren- 
dered doubly so by stone block-houses 
and forts. After two hours’ fighting 
Bates’s brigade was ordered from the 
rear to the support of Lawton, and the 
battle continued. It was in these assaults 
that the 7lst Regiment of New York 
Volunteers participated. The Spaniards 
fought with great obstinacy, but were 
slowly and surely driven from their in- 
trenchments and forced to retire. After 
Lawton had become well engaged, Grimes’s 
battery from the heights of El] Pozo open- 
ed fire on the San Juan block-houses very 
effectively. The Spanish replied with 
field-pieces and smokeless powder. They 
soon had our range, while their smokeless 
powder made it difficult to determine their 
exact locality. 

The troops of Wheeler’s and Kent’s di- 
visions, which had up to this time been 
partially concealed, were ordered to de- 
ploy—Wheeler to the right, towards Law- 
ton, and Kent to the left. We here quote 
General Shafter: 

“Tn the mean time Kent’s division, with 
the exception of two regiments of Haw: 
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kins’s brigade, being thus uncovered, moved 
rapidly to the front from the forks pre- 
viously mentioned in the road, utilizing 
both trails, but more especially the. one 
to the left, and, crossing the creek, formed 
for attack in the front of San Juan 
Hill. During this formation the 2d 
Brigade suffered severely. While person- 
ally superintending this movement, its 
gallant commander, Colonel Wikoff, was 
killed. The command of the brigade then 
flevolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Worth, 
13th Infantry, who was soon severely 
wounded, and next upon Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Liscum, 24th Infantry, who, five min- 
utes later, also feil under the terrible fire 
of the enemy, and the command of the 
brigade then devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewers, 9th Infantry. 

“While the formation just described 
was taking place, General Kent took meas- 
ures to hurry forward his rear brigade. 
The 10th and 2d Infantry were ordered 
to follow Wikoff’s brigade, while the 21st 
was sent on the right-hand road to sup- 
port the 1st Brigade, under General Haw- 
kins, who had crossed the stream and 
formed on the right of the division. The 
2d and 10th Infantry, Col. E. P. Pearson 
commanding, moved forward in good order 
on the left of the division, passed over 
a green knoll, and drove the enemy 
back towards his trenches. 

“ After completing their formation un- 
der a destructive fire, and advancing a 
short distance, both divisions found in 
their front a wide bottom, in which had 
been placed a barbed-wire entanglement, 
and beyond which there was a high hill, 


along the crest of which the enemy was 
strongly posted. Nothing daunted, these 
gallant men pushed on to drive the ene- 
my from his chosen position, both divis- 
ions losing heavily: In this assault Colo- 
nel Hamilton, Lieutenants Smith and 
Shipp were killed, and Colonel Carroll, 
Lieutenants Thayer and Myer, all in the 
cavalry, were wounded.” 

The battle of July 1, called the battle 
of El Caney, was over, with the Americans 
strongly holding all they had gained dur- 
ing the day. The losses were very heavy, 
and the reputed coming of General Pando 
made it necessary at once to continue the 
struggle the next day, and gain a decided 
victory before the Spanish could be 
strengthened. The troops had advanced 
and carried certain positions, but the en- 
emy was evidently in stronger ones, and 
it was necessary to drive him out at once. 
During the afternoon of July 1 the two 
remaining batteries were brought up and 
placed in position near Grimes, and direct- 
ed to play on the enemy’s trenches. Gen- 
eral Duffield’s brigade, composed of the 
33d and 34th Michigan and a Massachu- 
setts regiment, was ordered to assault 
Aguadores, a small outpost. During the 
afternoon and night of July 1 the Ameri- 
can lines were rearranged and strength- 
ened, and on the morning of the 2d the 
enemy himself opened the battle by mak- 
ing a fierce assault. But while Kent and 
Wheeler remained behind their works re- 
pelling numerous assaults, Lawton ad- 
vanced his lines and gained strong and 
commanding positions on the right. On 
the morning of July 3 the fighting was 
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renewed, but the enemy soon gave way 
and the ftring ceased. See Spain, WAR 
WITH, 

The Roosevelt Reports—The following 
are the two reports by Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, detailing the gallantry of the 
“Rough Riders” in the San Juan Hill 
fight, which were not made public till Dec. 
22, 1898. ‘The first report is as follows: 


Col. Leonard Wood, commanding 2d Cav- 
alry Brigade, 

Sir,—Cn July 1 the regiment, with 
myself in command, was moved out by 
your orders directly following the Ist 
Brigade. Before leaving the camping- 
ground several of our men were wounded 
by shrapnel. After crossing the river at 
the ford, we were moved along and up 
the right bank under fire, and were held 
in reserve at a sunk road. Here we lost 
a good many men, including Captain 
O’Neill killed and Lieutenant Haskell 
wounded. We then received your order 
to advance and support the regular cav- 
alry in the attack on the intrenchments 
and block-houses on the hills to the left. 
The regiment was deployed on both sides 
of the road and moved forward until we 
came to the rearmost lines of the reg- 
ulars. We continued to move forward 


until I ordered a charge, and the men 
rushed the block-house and rifle-pits on 
the hill to the right of our advance. 
They did the work in fine shape, although 
suffering severely. The guidons of Troops 
E and G were first planted on the sum- 
mit, though the first men up were some 
of A and B troopers, who were with me. 
We then opened fire on the intrenchments 
on a hill to our left, which some of the 
other regiments were assailing, and which 
they carried a few minutes later. 
Meanwhile we were under a heavy fire 
from the intrenchments along the hills 
to our front, from where they also shelled 
with a piece of field artillery until some 
of our marksmen silenced it. When the 
men got their wind we charged again 
and carried the second line of intrench- 
ments with a rush. Swinging to the left, 
we then drove the Spaniards over the 
brow of the chain of hills fronting on 
Santiago. By this time the regiments 
were much mixed, and we were under a 
very heavy fire both of shrapnel and from 
rifles, from the batteries, intrencnments, 
and forts immediately in front of the 
city. On the extreme front I was myself 
in command, with fragments of the six 
cavalry regiments and the two batteries 
under me. The Spaniards made one or 
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two efforts to retake the line, but were 
promptly driven back. Both General 
Sumner and you sent me word to hold the 
line at all hazards, and that night we dug 
a line of intrenchments across our front, 
using the captured Spanish intrenching 
tools. We had nothing to eat except what 
we captured from the Spaniards, but their 
dinners had fortunately been cooked, and 
we ate them with relish, having been 
fighting all day.. We had no blankets 
or coats, and lay by the trenches all 
night. The Spaniards attacked us once 
in the night, and at dawn they opened 
a heavy artillery and rifle fire. Very 
great assistance was rendered us by Lieu- 
tenant Parker’s Gatling battery at crit- 
ical moments. He fought his guns at the 
extreme front of the firing-line in a way 
that repeatedly called forth the cheers of 
my men. One of the Spanish batteries 
which was used against us was directly 
in front of the hospital, so that the Red 
Cross flag flew over the battery, saving 
it from our fire for a considerable period. 
The Spanish Mauser bullets made clean 
wounds, but they also used a copper- 
jacketed or brass-jacketed bullet which 
exploded, making very bad wounds in- 
deed. 

Since then we have continued to hold 
together. The food has been short, and 
until to-day we could not get our blank- 
ets, coats, or shelter-tents, while the men 
lay all day under the fire of the Spanish 
batteries, intrenchments, and guerillas in 
trees, and worked all night in the trench- 
es, never even taking off their shoes; 
but they are in excellent spirits, and ready 
and anxious to carry out any orders they 
receive. At the end of the first day the 
eight troops were commanded, two by cap- 
tains, three by first lieutenants, two by 
second lieutenants and one by the sergeant 
whom you made acting lieutenant. 

We went into the fight about 490 strong; 
eighty-six were killed or wounded, and 
there are half a dozen missing. The great 
heat prostrated nearly forty men, some of 
them among the best in the regiment. Be- 
sides Captain O’Neill and Lieutenant Has- 
kell, Lieutenants Leahy, Devereaux, and 
Case were wounded. All behaved with 
great gallantry. As for Captain O’Neill, 
his loss is one of the severest that could 
have befallen the regiment. He was a man 


of cool head, great executive ability, and 
literally dauntless courage. 

The guerillas in trees not only fired at 
our troops, but seemed to devote them- 
selves especially to shooting at the sur- 
geons, the hospital assistants with Red 
Cross bandages on their arms, the wound- 
ed who were being carried in litters, and 
the burying parties. Many of these gueril- 
las were dressed in green uniforms. We 
sent out a detail of sharp-shooters among 
those in our rear and also along the line 
where they had been shooting the wound- 
ed, and killed thirteen. 

To attempt to give a list of the men 
who showed signal valor would necessitate 
sending in an almost complete roster of 
the regiment. Many of the cases which 
I mention stand merely as examples of 
the rest, not as exceptions. Captain Jen- 
kins acted as major, and showed such con- 
spicuous gallantry and efficiency that I 
earnestly hope he may be promoted to 
major as soon as a vacancy occurs. Cap- 
tains Lewellen, Muller, and Luna led their 
troops throughout the charges, handling 
them admirably. At the end of the bat- 
tle Lieutenants Kane, Greenwood, and 
Goodrich were in charge of their troops, 
immediately under my eye, and I wish 
particularly to commend their conduct 
throughout. Corporals Waller and For- 
tescue, and Trooper McKinley, of Troop 
E; Corporal Rhoades, of Troop D; Troop- 
ers Albertson, Winter, McGregor, and Ray 
Clark, of Troop F; Troopers Bugbe, Jack- 
son, and Waller, of Troop A; Trumpeter 
McDonald, of Troop L.; Sergeant Hughes, 
of Troop B, and Trooper Geieren, of Troop 
G, all continued to fight after being wound- 
ed, some very severely; most of them 
fought until the end of the day. Trooper 
Oliver B. Norton, of Troop B, who with 
his brother was by my side all throughout 
the charging, was killed while fighting 
with marked gallantry. Sergeant Fer- 
guson, Corporal Lee, and Troopers Bell 
and Carroll, of Troop K, Sergeant Dame, 
of Troop E; Troopers Goodwin, Campbell, 
and Dudley Dean, Trumpeter Foster, of 
Troop B, and Troopers Greenwold and 
Bardehan, of Troop A, are all worthy of 
special mention for coolness and gallantry. 
They all merit promotion when the time 
comes. But the most conspicuous gal- 
lantry was shown by Trooper Rowland. 
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He was wounded in the side in our first 
fight, but kept in the firing-line; he was 
sent to the hospital the next day, but left 
it and marched out to us, overtaking us, 
and fought all through this battle with 
such indifference to danger that I was 
forced again and again to berate and 
threaten him for running needless risks. 

Great gallantry was also shown by 
four troopers whom J cannot identify, and 
by Trooper Winslow Olark, of Troop G. 
It was after we had taken the first hill; I 
had called out to rush the second, and, 
having by that time lost my horse, climb- 
ed a wire fence and started towards it. 
After going a couple of hundred yards, 
under a heavy fire, I found that no one 
else had come. As I discovered later, it 
was simply because, in the confusion, with 
men shooting and being shot, they had not 
noticed me start. I told the five men to 
wait a moment, as it might be misunder- 
stood if we all ran back, while I ran back 
and started the regiment, and as soon as 
I did so the regiment came with a rush. 
But meanwhile the five men coolly lay 
flown in the open, returning the fire from 
the trenches., It is to be wondered at that 
only Clark was seriously wounded, and he 
talled out as we passed again to lay his 
ranteen where he could reach it, but to 
continue the charge and leave him where 
he was. All the wounded had to be left 
until after the fight, for we could spare 
no men from the firing-line. 

Very respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Lieutenant - Colonel, Ist United States 

Volunteer Cavalry. 


The second and more important report 
is as follows: 


Camp HAMILTON, NEAR SANTIAGO DE Cua, 
July 20, 1898. 
Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding 
2d Brigade Cavalry Division. 

Sir,—In obedience to your directions 
I herewith report on the operations of 
my regiment from the Ist to the 17th 
inst., inclusive. As I have already made 
you two reports about the first day’s 
operations, I shall pass over them rather 
briefly. 

On the morning of the first day my reg- 
iment was formed at the head of the 2d 
Brigade, by the El Paso sugar-mill. When 


the batteries opened the Spaniards re- 
plied to us with shrapnel, which killed and 
wounded several of the men of my reg- 
iment. We then marched towards the 
right, and my regiment crossed the ford 
before the balloon came down there and 
attracted the fire of the enemy, so that 
at that point we lost no one. My orders 
had been to march forward until I joined 
General Lawton’s left wing, but after 
going about three-quarters of a mile I 
was halted and told to remain in reserve 
near the creek by a deep lane. The bul- 
lets dropped thick among us for the next 
hour while we lay there, and many of my 
men were killed or wounded. Among the 
former was Captain O’Neill, whose loss 
was a very heavy blow to the regiment, for 
he was a singularly gallant and efficient 
officer. Acting Lieutenant Haskell was 
also shot at this time. He showed the 
utmost courage, and had been of great 
use during the fighting and marching. It 
seems to me some action should be taken 
about him. 

You then sent me word to move for 
ward in support of the regular cavalry, 
and I advanced the regiment in column 
of companies, each company deployed as 
skirmishers. We moved through several 
skirmish lines of the regiment ahead of 
us, as it seemed to me our only chance 
was in rushing the intrenchments in 
front instead of firing at them from a dis- 
tance. Accordingly we charged the block- 
house and intrenchments on the hill to 
our right against a heavy fire. It was 
taken in good style, the men of my reg- 
iment thus being the first to capture any 
fortified position and to break through 
the Spanish lines. The guidons of G 
and E troops were first at this point, but 
some of the men of A and B troops who 
were with me personally got in ahead of 
them. At the last wire fence up this hill 
I was obliged to abandon my horse, and 
after that wen’ on foot. After capturing 
this hill we first of all directed a heavy 
fire upon the San Juan Hill to our left, 
which was at the time being assailed by 
the regular infantry and cavalry sup- 
ported by Captain Parker’s Gatling guns. 

By the time San Juan was taken a large 
force had assembled on the hill we had 
previously captured, consisting not only of 
my own regiment, but of the 9th and of 
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portions of other cavalry regiments. We 
then charged forward under a very heavy 
fire across the valley against the Spanish 
intrenchm ~ts on the hill in the rear of 
the San Juan Hill. This we also took, 
capturing several prisoners. 

We then formed in whatever order we 
eould, and moved forward, driving the 
Spanish before us, to the crest of the 
hills in our front, which were immediately 
opposite the city of Santiago itself. Here 
I received orders to halt and hold the line 
of hill-crest. I had at the time frag- 
ments of the 6th Cavalry Regiment and 
an occasional infantryman under me— 
three or four hundred men all told. As 
I was the highest there, I took command 
of all of them, and so continued until 
next morning. The Spaniards attempted 
a counter attack that afternoon, but were 
easily driven back, and then until after 
dark we remained under a heavy fire 
from their rifles and great guns, lying 
flat on our faces on a gentle slope just 
behind the crest. Captain Parkhurst’s 
Gatling battery was run up to the right 
of my regiment, and did most excellent 
and gallant service. In order to charge 
the men had, of course, been obliged to 
throw away their packs, and we had 
nothing to sleep in and nothing to eat. 
We were lucky enough, however, to find 
in the last block-house captured the Span- 
ish dinners still cooking, which we ate 
with relish. They consisted chiefly of rice 
and pease, with a big pot containing a stew 
of fresh meat, probably for the officers. 
We also distributed the captured Span- 
ish blankets as far as they would go 
among our men, and gathered a good deal 
of Mauser ammunition for use in the 
Colt rapid-fire guns, which were being 
brought up. That night we dug intrench- 
ments across our front. 

At three o’clock in the morning the 
Spaniards made another attack upon us, 
which was easily repelled, and at four 
o’clock they opened the day with a heavy 
rifle and shrapnel fire. We lay all day 
long under this, replying whenever we 
got the chance. In the evening at about 
eight o’clock the Spaniards fired three 
guns, and then opened a very heavy rifle 
fire, their skirmishers coming well forward 
I got all my men down into the trenches, 
as did the other command near me, and 


we opened a heavy return fire. The Span- 
ish advance was at once stopped and after 
an hour their fire died away. 

This night we completed most of our 
trenches, and began to build bomb-proofs. 
The protection afforded our men was good, 
and next morning I had but one man 
wounded from the rifle and shell fire un- 
til twelve o’clock, when the truce came. 
I do not mention the officers and men 
who particularly distinguished themselves, 
as I have nothing to add in this respect 
to what was contained in my two former 
letters. There were numerous Red Cross 
flags flying in the. various parts of the 
city, two of them so arranged that they 
directly covered batteries in our front, 
and for some time were the cause of our 
not firing at them. 

The Spanish guerillas were very active, 
especially in our rear, where they seemed 
by preference to attack the wounded men 
who were being carried on litters, the doc- 
tors and medical attendants with Red 
Cross badges on their arms and the burial 
parties. I organized a detail of sharp- 
shooters and sent them out after the gue- 
rijlas, of whom they killed thirteen. Two 
of the men thus killed were shot several 
hours after the truce had been in opera- 
tion, because, in spite of this fact, they 
kept firing upon our men as they went to 
draw water. They were stationed in the 
trees, as the guerillas were generally, and, 
owing to the density of the foliage and to 
the use of smokeless powder, it was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to locate them. 

For the next seven days, until the 10th, 
we lay in our line, while the truce contin- 
ued. We had continually to work at ad- 
ditional bomb-proofs and at the trenches, 
and as we had no proper supply of food, 
and utterly inadequate medical facilities, 
the men suffered a good deal. The officers 
chipped together, purchased beans, toma- 
toes and sugar for the men, so that they 
might have some relief from the bacon and 
hardtack. With a great deal of difficulty 
we got them coffee. As for the sick and 
wounded, they suffered so in the hospitals, 
when sent to the rear, for lack of food and 
attention that we found it best to keep 
them at the front, and give them such 
care as our own doctors could. 

As I mentioned in my previous letter, 
thirteen of our wounded men continued ta 
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fight through the battle, in spite of their 
wounds, and of those sent to the rear 
many, both of the sick and wounded, came 
up to rejoin us as soon as their con- 
dition allowed them to walk; most of the 
worst cases were ultimately sent to the 
States. 

On the 10th the truce was at an end 
and the bombardment reopened. So far 
as our lines were concerned, it was on the 
Spanish part very feeble. We suffered no 
losses and speedily got the fire from their 
trenches in our front completely under. 
On the 11th we were moved three-quarters 
of a mile to the right, the truce again be- 
ing on; nothing happened here except that 
we continued to watch and do our best to 
get the men, especially the sick, properly 
fed. By these means we were able from 
time to time to get supplies of beans, 
sugar, tomatoes, and even oatmeal, while 
from the Red Cross people we got our in- 
valuable load of rice, corn-meal, ete. All 
of this was of the utmost consequence, not 
only for the sick, but for those nominally 
well, as the lack of proper food was telling 
terribly on the men. It was utterly im- 
possible to get them clothes and shoes; 
those they had were in many cases liter- 
ally dropping to pieces. 

On the 17th the city surrendered. On 
the 18th we shifted camp to here, the best 
camp we have had, but the march hither 
under the noonday sun told very heavily 
on our men, weakened by underfeeding and 
overwork, and the next morning 123 cases 
were reported to the doctor, and I now 
have but half of the six hundred men with 
which I landed four weeks ago fit for 
duty, and these are not fit to do anything 
like the work they could do then. As we 
had but one wagon, the change necessi- 
tated leaving much of my stuff behind, 
with a night of discomfort, with scanty 
shelter and scanty food for the most of the 
officers and many of the men. Only the 
possession of the improvised pack-train al- 
luded to above saved us from being worse. 
Yesterday I sent in a detail of six officers 
and men to see if they could not purchase 
or make arrangements for a supply of 
proper food and proper clothing for the 
men, even if we had to pay for it out of 
our own pockets. Our suffering has been 
due primarily to lack of transportation 
and of proper food or sufficient clothing 


and of medical supplies. We should now 
have wagon sheets for tentage. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Sanborn, ALyAN FRANcIsS, journalist; 
born in Marlboro, Mass., July 8, 1866; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1887; 
associate editor of International Oyclo- 
pedia in 1891; author of a series of stud- 
ies of New England towns, a study of 
beggars, contributor to magazines on so- 
ciological topics, ete. 

Sanborn, FRANKLIN BENJAMIN, author; 
born in Hampton Falls, N. H., Dec. 15, 
1831; graduated at Harvard College in 
1855; lectured at Cornell, Smith, Welles- 
ley, and the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy; an active member of the Massachu- 
setts State board of charities; a founder 
of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, National Prison Association, Nation- 
al Conference of Charities, Concord School 
of Philosophy, etc.; editor of the Boston 
Commonwealth, Springfield Republican, 
and Journal of Social Science in 1876-97, 
and author of A History of New Hamp- 
shire; biographies of Thoreau, John Brown, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, Alcott, Brownson, Emer- 
son, Dr. Harle; personalities of Thoreau 
and Hmerson, etc. 

Sand Lots, the local popular name of 
a part of San Francisco, Cal., where the 
working-men were accustomed to hold 
public meetings. The anti-Chinese agi- 
tation was the beginning of the Work- 
ing-man’s party, which favored the new 
constitution proposed to the people for 
ratification on May 7, 1879. The Repub- 
lican party opposed the new constitution, 
which, however, was adopted by a vote of 
77,959 against 67,134. Denis Kearney was 
the leader of the so-called Labor or Sand 
Lot party which identified itself with the 
Greenback party; while a large number 
of the Labor party, including Mayor Kal- 
loch, voted with the Democrats. Kearney 
was charged with making incendiary 
speeches. He was found guilty of misde- 
meanor on March 16, 1880, fined $1,000, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Two months later the decision and 
sentence were reversed by the State Su- 
preme Court. See Krarnry, Dents. 

Sandeman, Rorert, reformer; born in 
Perth, Scotland, in 1718; founded a sect 
resembling Calvinism, with a distinction. 
The sect fell into two divisions. The Bap- 
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tist Sandemanians, who practised bap- 
tism, and the Osbornites, who rejected it. 
In 1764 he came to the United States and 
founded societies in Boston, Mass., and 
Danbury, Conn. The Sandemanians were 
generally loyalists during the Revolution. 
Sandeman published a series of letters ad- 
dressed to James Hervey on his Theron 
and Aspasio.” He died in Danbury, 
Conn., April 2, 1771. 

Sanders, ELizAsetH ELKINS, author; 
born in Salem, Mass., in 1762; was edu- 
eated in her native town; and married 
Thomas Sanders in 1782. She was author 
of Conversations, Principally on the Abo- 
rigines of North America; First Settlers 
of New England, ete. She died in Salem, 
Mass., Aug. 10, 1851. 

Sanders, Joun, military engineer; born 
in Lexington, Ky., in 1810; graduated at 
the United States Military Academy in 
1834; became a captain in the engineer 
corps in 1838; was for several years en- 
gaged in improving the Ohio River and in 
the construction and repair of the inte- 
rior defences of New York Harbor; served 
in the Mexican War, receiving the brevet 
of major for gallantry in the battle of 
Monterey; and later was engaged in im- 
proving the Delaware bay and river, and 
in constructing Fort Delaware. He pub- 
lished Memoirs on the Resources of the 
Valley of the Ohio, ete. He died in Fort 
Delaware, Del., July 29, 1858. 

Sanderson, Joun, author; born near 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1783; was educated pri- 
vately; studied law but never practised; 
became a teacher and later associate prin- 
cipal of Clermont Seminary; and was Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in the Phila- 
delphia High School from 1836 till his 
death. He published, with his brother, the 
first two volumes of Biography of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; and was the author of The Ameri- 
can in Paris; The American in London; 
ete. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., April 
5, 1844. 

Sanders’s Creek, Barrie ar. In 1780, 
before Washington heard of the surren- 
der of CHARLESTON (q. v.), he sent a de- 
tachment of Delaware and Maryland regi- 
ments, under the Baron de Kalb, for 
service in the South. They marched from 
Petersburg, Pa., for the Carolinas. After 
leaving the southern borders of Virginia, 


they made their way slowly through a 
poor, thinly inhabited country, without 
provision for a supply of food, the commis- 
saries without credit, and compelled to get 
their supplies from day to day by im- 
pressment. With De Kalb’s forces were 
two North Carolina regiments, under the 
respective commands of Colonels Ruther- 
ford and Caswell, who were chiefly employ- 
ed in repressing the North Carolina Tories. 
The governor of that State (Nash) had re- 
cently been authorized by the legislature 
to send 8,000 men to the relief of South 
Carolina. To raise and equip them was 
not easy at that gloomy juncture. The 
Virginia regiment of Porterfield was at 
Salisbury. It rallied to the standard of 
De Kalb, whose slow march became a 
halt at Deep River, a tributary of the 
Cape Fear. There De Kalb was overtaken 
by General Gates (July 25), who had been 
appointed to the command of the Southern 
Department. Gates pressed forward tow- 
ards Camden, through a barren and gen- 
erally disaffected country. 

The approach of “the conqueror of 
Burgoyne” greatly inspired the patriots 
of South Carolina, and such active par- 
tisans as Sumter, Marion, Pickens, and 
Clarke immediately summoned their fol- 
lowers in South Carolina and Georgia to 
the field, and they seemed to have prepared 
the way for Gates to make a complete con- 
quest of the State. Clinton had left the 
command of the forces in the South to 
Cornwallis, and he had intrusted the 
leadership of the troops on the Santce 
and its upper waters to Lord Rawdon, 
an active officer. The latter was at Cam- 
den when Gates approached. Cornwallis, 
seeing the peril of the troops under him, 
because of the uprising of the patriots in 
all directions, hastened to the assistance of 
Rawdon, and reached that village on the 
same day (Aug. 14) that Gates arrived at. 
Clermont, north of Camden, and was join- 
ed by 700 more Virginia militia, under 
General Stevens. Then, in his pride, Gates 
committed the fatal blunder of not pre- 
paring for a retreat or rendezvous, being 
confident of victory. He also weakened 
his army by sending a detachment to 
Sumter, to aid him in intercepting a con- 
voy of supplies for Rawdon. 

On the evening of the 15th Gates march- 
ed to attack Rawdon with little more than 
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3,000 men. Spurning the advice of his offi- 
cers, he marched before he had made any 
disposition of his baggage in the rear. 


Cornwallis had left Camden to meet Gates fresh troops that turned the tide. 


at about the same time. 
Foot-falls could not be 
heard in the sandy road. As 
the vanguard of the British 
were ascending a_ gentle 
slope after crossing San- 
ders’s Creek, that traversed 
a swamp, nearly 8 miles 
from Camden, they met the 
vanguard of the Americans, 
at a little after 2 A.M, on 
Aug. 16. It was a mutual 
surprise, and both began fir- 
ing at the same time. Colo- 
nel Armand’s troops, who led 
the van, fell back upon the 
lst Maryland Brigade, and broke its line. 
The whole army, filled with consterna- 
tion, would have fled but for the wisdom 
and skill of Porterfield, who, in rally- 
ing them, was mortally wounded. The 
British had the advantage, having crossed 
the creek, and were protected on flank 
and rear by an impenetrable swamp. 
Both parties halted, and waited anxiously 
for the dawn. 

The right of the British line was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, 
and the left by Lord Rawdon. De Kalb 
commanded the American right, and Gen- 
eral Stevens the left, and the centre was 
composed of North Carolinians, under 
Colonel Caswell. A second line was form- 
ed by the lst Maryland Brigade, led by 
General Smallwood. The American artil- 
fery opened the battle. This cannonade 
was followed by an attack by volunteers, 
under Col. Otho H. Williams, and Ste- 
vens’s militia. The latter were mostly 
raw recruits, to whom bayonets had been 
given only the day before, and they did not 
know how to use them. The veterans, led 
by Webster, fell upon these raw troops 
with crushing force, and they threw down 
their muskets and fled to the woods for 
shelter. Then Webster attacked the Mary- 
land Continentals, who fought gallantly 
until they were outflanked, when they 
also gave way. They were twice rallied, 
but finally retreated, when the brunt of 
the battle fell upon the Maryland and 
Delaware troops, led by De Kalb, assisted 


by General Gist, Colonel Howard, and Cap- 
tain Kirkwood. They had almost won 
the victory, when Cornwallis sent some 
In this 
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sharp battle De Kalb was mortally wound- 
ed. Gates’s whole army was utterly rout- 
ed and dispersed. For many miles the 
roads were strewed with dead militia, 
killed in their flight by Tories; and, hav- 
ing made no provision for retreat, Gates 
was the most expert fugitive in running 
away. He abandoned his army, and, in an 
ignoble flight to Hillsboro he rode about 
200 miles in three days and a half. He 
had lost about 1,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners; the loss of the British 
was less than 500. The Americans lost all 
their artillery and ammunition, and a 
greater part of their baggage and stores. 

Sandiford, Ratpu, author; born in 
Liverpool, England, about 1693; settled in 
Pennsylvania, where he became a Quaker 
preacher; was one of the earliest aboli- 
tionists, and in the advocacy of negro 
rights published A Brief Examination of 
the Practice of the Times, by the Forego- 
ing and Present Dispensation, ete. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1733. 

Sands, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, naval offi- 
cer; born in Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11, 
1811; entered the navy as midshipman, 
April 1, 1828; was attached to the coast 
survey before and after the war against 
Mexico (in which he participated), and, 
while engaged in the blockading service 
(1861-65), was in both attacks on Fort 
Fisher. In May, 1867, he was made super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory, and 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1871. He 
died in Washington, D. C., June 30, 1883. 
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Sands, James HOosaANn, naval officer; 
born in Washington, D. C., July 12, 1845; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1863; served in the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron in 1863-65, 
being present at the surrender of Charles- 
ton and at both attacks on Fort Fisher; 
and was promoted rear-admiral April 11, 
1902. During the American-Spanish war 
he commanded the cruiser Columbia. After 
the Spanish surrender at Santiago he 
joined the expedition to Porto Rico, and 
was superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy in 1905-07; governor of 
the Naval Home; then retired. 

Sands, Josuua Ratoon, naval officer; 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 13, 1795; be- 
came a midshipman in 1812, serving under 
Chauncey on Lake Ontario. He was 
promoted commodore on the retired list in 
1862, and rear-admiral in 1866. He 
served on the Mexican coast in 1847-48, 
and was at different times commander of 
the East India, Mediterranean, and 
Brazilian squadrons. He died in Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 2, 1883. 

Sandusky, a city and port of entry in 
Erie county, O.; on Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of the Sandusky River. Near by is 
Johnson’s Island, on which 2,500 Con- 
federate officers who had been taken pris- 
oners were confined in 1863. During the 
summer a plot was formed to liberate 
these prisoners and in connection with this 
act to burn or otherwise destroy Buffalo 
and other lake cities. An expedition for 
these objects was organized in Canada. 
The plans of the Confederate sympathizers 
became known to the American consul- 
general in Montreal, who immediately 
notified the Canadian authorities. By 
Noy. 11, the governor-general had gained 
sufficient information to warrant his noti- 
fying Lord Lyons, the British minister at 
Washington, of the plot. Lord Lyons 
promptly communicated with the United 
States government, and by midnight of 
the same day Secretary Stanton had per- 
fected plans which put an end to the move- 
ment. Pop. (1910), 19;989. 

Sandusky, InpIAN OPERATIONS AT. 
On May 16, 1763, a party of Indians ap- 
peared at the gate of Fort Sandusky. The 
commander, Ensign Paulli, admitted seven 
of them as friends and acquaintances. 
They smoked awhile, when, at a precon- 


certed signal, they seized the ensign and 
carried him out of the room, where he saw 
the dead body of his sentry and of others 
of the garrison. All had been massacred 
by the treacherous Indians. They also 
killed the traders, seized their stores, and 
carried the ensign to Detroit as a trophy 
(see Pontiac). In 1782, flushed with suc- 
cess against the Christian Indians on the 
Muskingum, 480 men marched, under 
Colonels Williamson and Crawford, to 
complete their destruction by assailing 
them at Sandusky. They designed, at the 
same time, to strike a blow at the 
Wyandotte town. They fell into an Indian 
ambush near Sandusky, and, attacked by 
an overwhelming force, were compelled to 
retreat. Many stragglers were killed, and, 
while Williamson escaped, Crawford and 
others were made prisoners. The colonel 
and his son-in-law were tortured and 
burned at the stake, in revenge for the 
cold-blooded murder on the Muskingum. 
Sandwich Islands. See Hawait. 
Sandy Creek, Batrre at. There was 
great anxiety felt in the spring of 1814, 
to have the Superior, ship-of-war, built at 
Sackett’s Harbor, hastened for sea, lest 
Sir James L. Yeo would roam over Lake 
Ontario the unrestricted lord of the 
waters. Heavy guns and cables destined 
for her were yet at Oswego. The roads 
were almost impassable, and the blockade 
of Sackett’s Harbor made a voyage thither 
by water a perilous one. The gallant mas- 
ter-commander, M. T. Woolsey, declared his 
willingness to attempt carrying the ord- 
nance and naval stores to Stony Creek, 3 
miles from Sackett’s Harbor, where they 
might reach Commodore Chauncey in 
safety. On May 19 Woolsey was at Os- 
wego with nineteen boats heavily laden 
with cannon and naval stores. The flotilla 
went out of the harbor at twilight, bearing 
Major Appling, with 130 riflemen. About 
the same number of Oneida Indians agreed 
to meet the flotilla at the mouth of Big 
Salmon River, and traverse the shore 
abreast the vessels, to assist in repelling 
any attack. Woolsey found it unsafe to 
attempt to reach Stony Creek, for the 
blockaders were vigilant, so he ran into 
Big Sandy Creek, a few miles from the 
harbor, under cover of a very dark night, 
and landed the precious treasure there. 
The British heard of the movement, and, 
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ignorant of the presence of Major Appling 
and the Indians, proceeded to attempt to 
capture the flotilla on the Big Sandy. That 
stream wound through a marshy plain 
about, 2 miles, and at that time was 
fringed with frees and shrubs. Among 
these Major Appling ambushed his rifle- 


lost no life. They captured the British 
squadron, with about 170 officers and 
men as prisoners of war. A ponderous 
cable for the Superior, 22 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing 9,600 lbs., was 
borne to the harbor in a day and a 
half, on the shoulders of 200 militiamen, 
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men and the Indians. Near Woolsey’s 
boats were stationed some cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, with field-pieces, which 
had been sent there from Sackett’s Har- 
bor. The confident Britons, sure of suc- 
cess, pushed up the sinuous creek with 
their vessels, and strong flanking parties 
were thrown out on each shore. The guns 
of the vessels sent solid shot upon the 
American flotilla and grape and canister 
among the bushes. These dispersed the 
cowardly Indians, but young Appling’s 
sharp-shooters were undisturbed. When 
the invaders were within rifle-range the 
riflemen opened destructive volleys upon 
them, and at the same time the artillery 
on shore opened a furious cannonade. So 
sharp and unexpected was the assault, in 
front, flank, and rear, that the British 
surrendered within ten minutes after the 
first gun was fired in response to their 
own. They had lost a midshipman and 
seventeen men killed, and at least fifty 
wounded. ‘The Americans had one rifle- 
man and one Indian warrior wounded, but 


carrying it a mile at a time without rest- 
ing. 

Sandy Hook. See Hancock, Fort. 

Sandys, Epwrn, statesman, born in 
Worcester, England, in 1561; was a son 
of the Bishop of York; became a pupil of 
Richard Hooker at Oxford; travelled much 
in Europe; and, on the accession of King 
James, was knighted. He became an in- 
fluential member of the London Company, 
in which he introduced reforms; and in 
1619, being treasurer of the company, he 
was chiefly instrumental in introducing 
representative government in Virginia, 
under Yeardly. The fickle King forbade 
his re-election in 1620; but he had served 
the interest of the colony and of humanity 
by proposing to send young maidens to 
Virginia to become wives of the planters. 
He died in Northbourne, Kent, in 1629. 

Sandys, Groren, poet; born in Bishop- 
thorpe, England, in 1577; brother of 
Edwin Sandys; educated at Oxford; ap- 
pointed treasurer of Virginia; and was an 
earnest worker for the good of the colony, 
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building the first water-mill there. He 
promoted the establishment of iron-works, 
and introduced ship-building. He had 
published a book of travels; also a trans- 
lation of the first five books of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, before he left England for 
Virginia. To these Drayton, in a rhyming 
letter, thus alludes: 


“And, worthy George, by industry and use, 
Let’s see what lines Virginia will produce. 
Go on with Ovid, as you have begun 
With the first five books; let y’r numbers 

run 
Glib as the former; so shall it live long, 
And do much honor to the English tongue.” 


In Virginia he translated the other ten 
books, and the whole translation was pub- 
lished in London in folio, with full-page 
engravings, in 1626. Sandys wrote several 
other poetical works. He died in Boxley 
Abbey, Kent, in 1644. 

Sanford, CHartes W., military officer ; 
born in Newark, N. J., May 5, 1796; ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York City and 
practised there till his death, attaining 
eminence in his profession; was at the 
head of the New York State militia for 
more than thirty years; directed the 
troops in suppressing the Astor Place, 
Flour, Street Preachers’, and Draft riots; 
served with the three months’ volunteers 
at the beginning of the Civil War; held 
a command at Harper’s Ferry during the 
engagement of Bull Run. He died in 
Avon Springs, N. Y., July 25, 1878. 

Sanford, Henry SHELTON, diplomatist; 
born in Woodbury, Conn., June 15, 1823; 
studied in Washington College, and later 
in Heidelberg University; entered the 
United States diplomatic service in 1847; 
was secretary of the United States lega- 
tion in Paris in 1849-54; and minister to 
Belgium in 1861-69, where he negotiated 
the Scheldt treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation. He founded the city of Sanford, 
Fla., in 1870; was United States com- 
missioner on the Congo River Colony in 
1883; and was a delegate to the inter- 
national Congo conference in 1885, and 
to the anti-slavery conference at Brus- 
sels in 1889. He died in Healing Springs, 
Va., May 21, 1891. 

Sanford, NarHan, jurist; born in 
Bridgehampton, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1777; edu- 
cated at Yale College; admitted to the bar 
in 1799; was United States district at- 


torney in 1803-16, and during this period 
also served in both branches of the State 
legislature; and was elected United States 
Senator as a Democrat, serving in 1815-21. 
He succeeded James Kent as chancellor; 
was again in the United States Senate in 
1826-31, and during this service he was 
chiefly noted for his efforts in behalf of 
currency reform, and for urging a retal- 
iatory policy towards France. He died 
in Flushing, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1838. 

Sanger, JosepH Prenticr, military of- 
ficer; born in Michigan; distinguished 
himself in the Civil War, receiving two 
brevets; accompanied General Upton on 
his tour of inspection of the armies of 
Japan, France, Austria, and England in 
1875-77; was appointed inspector of vol- 
unteers in May, 1898; brigadier-general 
May 27, 1898; major-general, and retired 
in 1904. He was director of the census 
in Cuba and Porto Rico in 1899, and in 
the Philippines in 1903. 

Sanger, WiLt1AmM Cary, military offi- 
cer; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 21, 
1853; graduated at Harvard College in 
1874; lieutenant-colonel of the 203d 
United States Volunteers during the 
American-Spanish War; assistant Secre- 
tary of War in 1901-03; president United 
States Delegation to International Con- 
ference at Genoa in 1906; he is the author 
of Sea Coast Defences and the Organiza- 
tion of Sea Coast Artillery Forces; Or- 
ganization and Training of a National Re- 
serve, ete. 

Sanitary Commission, THe UNITED 
SraTEs, one of two great popular organ- 
izations established to promote the relief 
and comfort of the National soldiers and 
sailors during the American Civil War, 
the other body being the Unirep SratTes 
CHRISTIAN CoMMISSION (q.v.). The cor- 
porate names of the two organizations in- 
dicate their respective spheres of opera- 
tion. 

On the day that President Lincoln issued 
his call for 75,000 men, the women of 
3ridgeport, Conn., organized a society for 
the purpose of affording relief and com- 
fort to the volunteers. This was the first 
in all the land. On the same day (April 
15, 1861) a woman in Charlestown, Mass. 
(Miss Almena Bates), took steps to form a 
similar organization, and a few days later 
the women of Lowell did the same. They 
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proposed to supply nurses for the sick 
and wounded, and provisions, clothing, and 
other comforts not furnished by the gov- 
ernment; also to send books and newspa- 
pers to the camps, and to keep up a constant 
communication with their friends in the 
field. On the 19th the women of Cleveland, 
0., formed an association for the purpose 
of taking care of the families of the volun- 
teers. Earnest women in New York, at 
the suggestion of Rey. Henry W. BEt- 
Lows, D.D. (q. v.) and Dr. Elisha Harris, 
met with a few earnest men, and formed 
the Women’s Central Association for Re- 
lief. Auxiliary associations were formed. 

Then an organization on a more extend- 
ed and efficient plan was formed, which 
contemplated the co-operation of the medi- 
cal department of the army, under the 
sanction of the government, in the care of 
the sanitary interests of the soldiers. Al- 
ready Mrss Dorotuy Dix (gq. v.) had 
done much in that direction. She had 
offered her services gratuitously to the 
government, and obtained the sanction 
of the War Department for the organ- 
ization of military hospitals and the fur- 
nishing of nurses for them. Eight days 
after the President’s call for troops (April 
23) the Secretary of War issued a procla- 
mation, announcing the fact of the aecept- 
ance of Miss Dix’s services, and on May 
1, Surgeon-General Wood “ cheerfully and 
thankfully ” recognized the ability and en- 
ergy of Miss Dix, and requested all women 
who offered their services as nurses to re- 
port to her. 

On June 9 the Secretary of War issued 
an order appointing Henry W. Bellows, 
D.D., Prof. Alexander D. Bache, Prof. Jef- 
fries Wyman, M.D., William H. Van Buren, 
M.D., Surg.-Gen. R. C. Wood, U.S. A., Gen. 
George W. Cullum, of General Scott’s 
staff, and Alexander Shiras, of the Unit- 
ed States army, in conjunction with such 
others as might associate with them, “a 
commission of inquiry and advice in re- 
spect of the sanitary interests of the 
United States forces.” The surgeon-gen- 
eral issued a circular announcing the 
creation of this commission. On June 12 
a board of managers was organized, with 
Dr. Bellows at its head. He submitted a 
plan of organization, which was adopted, 
and it became the constitution of the com- 
mission, bearing the signatures of Presi- 


dent Lincoln and Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron. The name now assumed was 
“The United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion.” Frederick Law Olmsted was chosen 
resident secretary—a post of great impor- 
tance, for that officer was really the gen- 
eral manager of the affairs of the commis- 
sion. Its seal bore the name and date of 
creation of the commission; also a shield 
bearing the figure of Mercy, winged, with 
the symbol of Christianity upon her bosom 
and a cup of consolation in her hand, com- 
ing down from the-clouds to visit wounded 
soldiers on the battle-field. 

The commission was to supplement gov- 
ernment deficiencies. An appeal was made 
to the people, and was met by a most 
liberal response. Supplies and money 
flowed in, from all quarters, sufficient to 
meet every demand. All over the country, 
men, women, and children were seen work- 
ing singly and collectively for it. Fairs 
were held in cities, which turned immense 
sums of money into the treasury of the 
commission. One small city alone (Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) contributed $16,000, or $1 
for every man, woman, and child of its 
population. Branches were established; 
ambulances, army-wagons, and steamboats 
were employed in the transportation of 
the sick and wounded. It followed the 
armies closely in all campaigns, and be- 
fore the smoke of conflict had been fairly 
lifted, there was the commission with its 
tents, vehicles, supplies, ane necessaries. 

When the war was ended, and the work 
of the sanitary commission was made 
plain, it was found that the loyal people 
of the land had given to it supplies valued 
at $15,000,000, and money to the amount 
of $5,000,000. The archives of the United 
States sanitary commission, containing 
a full record of its work, were deposited 
in the Astor Library in 1878, as a gift to 
that institution. “ With this act,’ wrote 
Dr. Bellows, in his letter of presentation, 
“and with my signature as president of 
the sanitary commission, the last official 
act of my service, the United States sani- 
tary commission expires. You receive its 
ashes, in which I hope some fragrance may 
linger, and, at least, survive to kindle in 
times of new need a flame equal to its 
own.” C. T. STILLE (q. v.) wrote a His- 
tory of the United States Sanitary Oom- 
mission. 
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Sankey, Ira Davin, singer; born in 
HNdinburgh, Pa., Aug. 28, 1840; settled in 
Neweastle, Pa., where he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; became inter- 
ested in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; and while attend- 
ing the international convention of that 
association in Indianapolis in 1870 met 
Dwicut L. Moopy (q. v.), whom he joined 
as a solo singer in his evangelistic work. 
His books of Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs and Solos have been translated into 
many languages. He became blind in 
1903, and died in Brooklyn, Aug. 13, 1908. 

Santa Ana, ANTONIO LopPEz DE, mili- 
tary officer; born in Jalapa, Mexico, Feb. 
21, 1798; began his military career in 
1821 in the revolution by which Mexico 
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achieved its independence of Spain. Im- 
perious, disobedient, and revengeful, he 
was dismissed from the service. A keen 
intriguer, he secured the overthrow of the 
existing government in Mexico in 1828. 
He was a brave and rather successful 
military leader, and led insurrection after 
insurrection, until in March, 1833, he ob- 


tained his election to the Presidency ot 
the republie of Mexico. He was a favorite 
with the army, but unpopular with the 


natives. There were repeated insurrec- 
tions during his administration, and, 


finally, discontents in Texas broke out into 
revolution. Santa Ana took the field in 
person against the revolutionists, but was 
finally defeated at San Jacinto and taken 
prisoner, when he was deposed from the 
Presidency. In taking part in defending 
Vera Cruz against the French in 1837 he 
was wounded and lost a leg by amputa- 
tion. 

In the long contest between the Federal- 
ists and Centralists, taking part with the 
former, he was virtually dictator of 
Mexico from Oct. 10, 1841, to June 4, 
1844, under the title of 
provisional President. He 
was constitutional Presi- 
dent from June 4 to Sept. 
| 20, 1844, when he was de- 
' posed by a new revolu- 
tion, taken prisoner near 
Tlacolula, Jan. 15, 1845, 
and banished for ten years. 
He took up his residenee 
in Cuba, where he secretly 
negotiated for the betrayal 
of his country to the Unit- 
ed States. He was allowed 
to pass through Commo- 
dore Conner’s fleet into 
Mexico, where he was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of 
the army, and in Decem- 
ber was again elected pro- 
visional President. With 
an army of 20,000 men he 
lost the battle of Buena 
Vista. He was afterwards 
defeated in battle at Cer- 
ro Gordo, and about the 
middle of September, 1847, 
was driven with nearly 
2,000 followers from the 
city of Mexico. He was 
deposed, and in April, 1848, fled from 
the country to Jamaica, W. I. He re- 
turned to Mexico in 1853, where he 
was received with great enthusiasm and 
appointed President for one year, after 
which time he was to call a consti- 
tutional Congress; but he fomented a 
new revolution by which he was de- 
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clared President for life, with power to 
appoint his successor. He began to rule 
despotically, and was soon confronted by 
a revolution led by General Alvarez. After 
a struggle of two years, he signed his un- 
conditional abdication, and sailed for Cuba, 
Aug. 16, 1855. 

He afterwards spent two years in Vene- 
zuela, and thence went to St. Thomas. 
During the French military occupation of 
Mexico he appeared there and pledged 
himself to take no part in public affairs. 
But his passion for intrigue could not be 
repressed, and having issued a manifesto 
calculated to raise a disturbance in his 
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lived in seclusion in the city of Mexico, 
where he died, June 20, 1876. 

Santa Barbara, a city and county seat 
of Santa Barbara county, Cal.; one of 
the most noted winter resorts on the 
Pacific coast; popularly known as the 
American Mentone. The first visit known 
to have been made to its harbor by a 
white man was in 1603 by Sebastian Viza- 
ino. Neve established a presidio here in 
1782, which was still in use on the arrival 
of Frémont. Pop. (1910), 11,659. 

Santa Fe, a city, capital of the State 
of New Mexico, and county-seat of 
Santa Fé county; believed to be the oldest 
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favor, General Bazaine ordered him to 
quit the country forever in May, 1864. 
Some time afterwards, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian made him grand-marshal of the 
empire; but in 1865, having been impli- 
eated in a conspiracy against the Em- 
peror, he fled to St. Thomas. In 1867 he 
again made an attempt to gain ascen- 
dency in Mexico, but was taken prisoner 
at Vera Cruz and condemned to be shot. 
President Juarez pardoned him on condi- 
tion of his quitting Mexico forever. He 
came to the United States. After the 
death of Juarez he was permitted to re- 
turn to his native country, and afterwards 


city in the United States. It still exhibits 
many relics of bygone generations. The 
streets are crooked and narrow; many of 
the buildings are of adobe; and among 
its interesting features are the Church of 
San Miguel, erected about 1550, and re- 
built in 1710 after having been destroyed 
by the Indians; ‘the governor’s palace, 
a long, one-storied building with walls 5 
feet thick, erected in 1598; and the Ca- 
thedral of San Franciseo, built around 
a similarly named structure, whose ree- 
ords go back as far as 1622. In 1541 
Santa Fé was a thrifty Indian pueblo, 
with a population of about 15,000. The 
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Spaniards occupied the place about 
1605, made slaves of the inhabitants, 
and began exploiting the rich veins of gold 
and silver in the town and _ vicinity. 
They continued in control till about 1680, 
when the Indians rose in revolt, drove out 
the Spaniards, and not only closed the 
mines but effaced all indications of their 
existence. In 1692 the Spaniards again 
acquired control of the town under Var- 
gas, and maintained it till 1821, when 
Mexico secured its independence of Spain. 
Gen. Stephen W. Kearny took possession 
of the town in the name of the United 
States in 1846; the territory was. ceded 
to the United States in 1848; and the 
city became the capital of the newly 
organized Territory of New Mexico in 
1851. Pop. (1910), 5,072. 

Santa Rosa Island, Battie on. Fort 
Pickens stands on Santa Rosa Island, off 
the harbor of Pensacola. In June, 1861, 
the 6th New York (Zouave) Regiment, 
Col. William Wilson, arrived there as a 
part of the defenders of the fort. There 
was also a small blockading squadron 
near. On the night of Sept. 2 a party 
from Fort Pickens under Lieutenant Shep- 
ley burned the dry-dock at the navy-yard 
at Warrington, and on the night of the 
15th about 100 men under Lieut. J. H. 
Russell, of Commodore Merwin’s flag-ship 
Colorado, crossed over to the navy-yard 
and burned the Judah, then fitting out for 
a privateer. There were then near the navy- 
yard about 1,000 Confederate soldiers. 
These daring feats aroused the Confeder- 
ates, and they became aggressive. Early 
in October they made an attempt to sur- 
prise and capture Wilson’s Zouaves on 
Santa Rosa Island. About 1,400 picked 
men, commanded by General Anderson, 
crossed over from Pensacola in several 
steamboats, and at 2 A.M. on the 9th 
landed 4 or 5 miles eastward of the Zouave 


camp. They marched upon the camp in 
three columns, drove in the pickets, and 
completely surprised the Zouaves. The 
war-ery of the Confederates was “ Death 
to Wilson! no quarter!” The Zouaves 
fought desperately in the intense dark- 
ness while being driven back to the shelter 
of the batteries, 400 yards from Fort 
Pickens. There were only 133 effective 
men. While falling back they were met 
by Major Vogdes with two companies, 
which were followed by two other com- 
panies, when the combined force charged 
upon the Confederates, who, having 
plundered and burned the Zouave camp, 
were in a disorganized state. They were 
driven in confusion to their vessels, and 
were assailed by volleys of bullets as they 
moved off. One of the vessels was so rid- 
dled by bullets that it sank. In this affair 
the Nationals lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, sixty-four men. Among the 
latter was Major Vogdes. The Confeder- 
ates lost about 150, including those who 
were drowned. 

Santana, PrEpRo, statesman; born in 
Hincha, Santo Domingo, June 29, 1801; 
studied law; appointed brigadier-general 
and served in the rebellion against the 
Haitian government in, 1844; led 2,400 
men, with.whom he defeated the southern 
army of 15,000 on March 19; elected Pres- 
ident in November of the same year; 
favored the movement for the annexation 
of Santo Domingo to the United States 
which was defeated by Baez. He died in 
Santo Domingo, June 14, 1864. 

Santee Indians, originally a family of 
the Sioux InpIANS (gq. v.). In 1899 there 
were two branches at the Santee agency 
in Nebraska, the Santee Sioux of Flan- 
dreau, numbering 296, and the Santee 
Sioux proper, numbering 1,019. 

Santiago, Mirirary OPERATIONS AT. 
See Spain, WAR WITH. 
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Santiago, Nava BATTLE or. See also 
Sampson, WILLIAM THOMAS; SCHLEY, 
WINFIELD Scott; Spain, WAR WITH. 
United States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
in a narrative of the American-Spanish 
War, gives the following graphic history 
of the great naval engagement off the en- 

VIII.—5. 


trance to the harbor of Santiago de Cuba 
on July 3, 1898: 


It matters little now why Cervera push- 
ed open the door of Santiago Harbor and 
rushed out to ruin and defeat. The ad- 
miral himself would have the world un- 
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derstand that he was forced out by ill- 
advised orders from Havana and Madrid. 
Very likely this is true. It did not occur 
to the Spaniards that the entire Ameri- 
can army had been flung upon El Caney 
and San Juan, and that there were no 
reserves. Their own reports, moreover, 
from the coast were wild and exagger- 
ated, so that, deceived by these as well 
as by the daring movements and con- 
fident attitude of the American army, 
they concluded that the city was menaced 
by not less than 50,000 men. Under these 
conditions Santiago would soon be sur- 
rounded, cut off, starved, and taken. It 
is true that Admiral Cervera had an- 
nounced that if the Americans entered 
Santiago he would shell and destory the 
city, and he would probably have done so, 
with complete Spanish indifference to the 
wanton brutality of such an act. But it 
is difficult to see how this performance 
would have helped the army or saved the 
fleet. With the American army on the 
heights of San Juan, and extending its 
lines, the ultimate destruction or capture 
of the entire squadron was a mere ques- 
tion of time. The process might be made 
more or less bloody, but the final outcome 
could not be avoided, and was certain to 
be complete. On the other hand, a wild 
rush out of the harbor might result pos- 
sibly in the escape of one or more ships, 
and such an escape, properly treated in 
official despatches, could very well be 
made to pass in Spain for a victory. In 
remaining, there could be nothing but 
utter ruin, however long postponed. In 
going out, there was at least a chance, 
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however slight, of saving something. So 
Cervera was ordered to leave the harbor 
of Santiago. He would have liked to 
go by night, but the narrow entrance 
glared out of the darkness brilliant with 
the white blaze of the search-lights, and 
beyond lay the enemy, veiled in darkness, 
waiting and watching. The night was 
clearly impossible. It must be daylight, 
if at all. So on Sunday morning at half- 
past nine the Spanish fleet with bottled 
steam came out of the harbor with a rush, 
the flag-ship Maria Teresa leading; then 
the other three cruisers, about 800 yards 
apart; then, at 1,200 yards distance, the 
two crack Clyde - built torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers Furor and Pluton. As Admiral 
Sampson was to meet General Shafter that 
morning at Siboney, the New York had 
started to the eastward, and was 4 
miles away from her station when, at the 
sound of the guns, she swung round and 
rushed after the running battle - ships, 
which she could never quite overtake. 
It was a cruel piece of ill fortune that 
the admiral, who had made every ar- 
rangement for the fight, should, by mere 
chance of war, have been deprived of his 
personal share in it. Equally cruel was 
the fortune which had taken Captain Hig- 
ginson and the Massachusetts on that day 
to Guantanamo to coal. These temporary 
absences left (beginning at the westward) 
the Brooklyn, Texas, Iowa, Oregon, Indi- 
ana, and the two converted yachts Glouces- 
ter and Viven lying near inshore, to meet 
the escaping enemy. Quick eyes on the 
Iowa detected first the trailing line of 
smoke in the narrow channel. Then the 
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Brooklyn saw them, then all the fleet, 
and there was no need of the signal 
“enemy escaping,’ which went up on 
the Jowa and Brooklyn. Admiral Samp- 
son’s order had long since been given: 
“Tf the enemy tries to escape, the ships 
must close and engage as soon as possi- 
ble and endeavor to sink his vessels or 
force them to run ashore.” Every ship 
was always stripped for action, each cap- 
tain on the station knew this order, his 
crew needed no other, and the perfect 
execution of it was the naval battle at 
Santiago. 

The Spanish ships came out at 8 to 
10 knots speed, cleared the Diamond Shoal, 
and then turned sharply to the westward. 
As they issued forth they opened a fierce, 
rapid, but ill-directed fire with all guns, 
which shrouded them in smoke. The 
missiles fell most thickly perhaps about 
the Indiana and Brooklyn, the two ships 
at the opposite ends of the crescent line, 
but seemed also to come in a dense flight 
over the Oregon and the rest. Around the 
Indiana the projectiles tore the water into 
foam, and the Brooklyn, which the Span- 
iards had some vague plan of disabling, 
because they believed her to be the one 


fast ship, was struck twenty-five times, 
but not seriously injured. The Spanish 
attack, with its sudden burst of fire, was 
chiefly in the first rush, for it was soon 
drowned in the fierce reply. The American 
crews were being mustered for Sunday 
inspection when the enemy was seen. They 
were always prepared for action, and as 
the signal went up the men were already 
at quarters. There was no need for Ad- 
miral Sampson’s distant signal to close 
in and attack, for that was what they 
did. 

The only disadvantage at the outset 
was that they were under low steam, and 
it took time to gather way, so that the 
Spaniards, with a full head of steam, 
gained in the first rush. But this did 
not check the closing in, nor the heavy 
broadsides which were poured upon the 
Spanish ships as they came by and turned 
to the westward. Then it was that the 
Maria Teresa and the Oquendo received 
their death-wounds. Then it was that a 
13-inch shell from the Indiana struck the 
Teresa, exploding under the quarter-deck ; 
and that the broadsides of the Jowa, 
flung on each cruiser as it headed her in 
turn, and of the Oregon and Tewxas, tore 
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the sides of the Oquendo, the Vizcaya, 
and the flag-ship. The Spanish fire sank 
under that of the American gunners, shoot- 
ing coolly as if at target practice, and 
sweeping the Spanish decks with a fire 
which drove the men from the guns. On 
went the Spanish ships in their des- 
perate flight, the American ships firing 
rapidly and steadily upon them, -always 
closing in, and beginning now to gather 
speed. The race was a short one to two 
of the Spanish ships, fatally wounded in 
the first savage encounter. 

In little more than half an hour the 
Spanish flag-ship Maria Teresa was head- 
ed to the shore, and at a quarter past 
ten she was a sunken, burning wreck upon 
the beach at Nima Nima, a distance of 
about 6 miles from Santiago. Fifteen 
minutes later, and half a mile farther on, 
the Oquendo was beached near Juan Gon- 
zales, a mass of flames, shot to pieces, and 
a hopeless wreck. For these two ships of 
the Spanish navy, flight and fight were 
alike over. 

At the start, the Brooklyn, putting her 
helm to port, had gone round, bearing 
away from the land, and then steamed to 
the westward, so that, as she was the fast- 


est in our squadron, she might be sure to 
head off the swiftest Spanish ship. In 
the lead with the Brooklyn was the Texas, 
holding the next position in the line. But 
the Oregon was about to add to the laurels 
she had already won in her great voyage 
from ocean to ocean. With a burst of 
speed which astonished all who saw her, 
and which seemed almost incredible in a 
battle-ship, she- forged ahead to the sec- 
ond place in the chase, for such it had now 
become. The TJeresa and Oquendo had 
gone to wreck, torn by the fire of all the 
ships. The Vizcaya had also suffered se- 
verely, but struggled on, pursued by the 
leading ships, and under their fire, espe- 
cially that of the Oregon, until, at a quar- 
ter past eleven, she too was turned to the 
shore and beached, at Acerraderos, 15 
miles from Santiago, a shattered, blazing 
hulk. 

In the mean time the two torpedo-boats, 
coming out last from the harbor, about 
ten o’clock, had made a rush to get by the 
American ships; but their high speed 
availed them nothing. The secondary bat- 
teries of the battle-ships were turned upon 
them with disastrous effect, and they also 
met an enemy especially reserved for them. 
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THE GLOUCESTER AND THE SPANISH TORPEDO-BOATS, 
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The Gloucester, a converted yacht, with no 
armor, but with a battery of small rapid- 
fire guns, was lying inshore when the 
Spaniards made their break for liberty. 
Undauntedly firing her light shells at the 
great cruisers as they passed, the @louces- 
ter waited, gathering steam, for the de- 
stroyers. The moment these boats appear- 
ed, Lieutenant- Commander Wainwright, 
unheeding the fire of the Socapa battery, 
drove the Gloucester straight upon them 
at top speed, giving them no time to 
use their torpedoes, even if they had so 
desired. The fierce, rapid, well - directed 
fire of the Gloucester swept the decks of 
the torpedo-boats, and tore their upper 
works and sides. Shattered by the shells 
from the battle-ships, and overwhelmed 
by the close and savage attack of the 
Gloucester, which fought in absolute dis- 
regard of the fire from either ships or 
shore, the race of the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers was soon run. Within twenty 
minutes of their rush from the harbor’s 
mouth the Fwror was beached and sunk, 
and the Pluton had gone down in deep 
water. At the risk of their lives the offi- 
cers and men of the Gloucester boarded 
their sinking enemies, whose decks looked 
like shambles, and saved all those who 
could be saved. There were but few to 
rescue. Nineteen were taken from the 
Furor, twenty-six from the Pluton; all the 
rest of the sixty-four men on each boat 
were killed or drowned. It is worth while 
to make a little comparison here. The 
Furor and Pluton were 370 tons each, 
with a complement together of 134 men. 
They had together four 11-pounders, four 
6-pounders, and four Maxim guns, in ad- 
dition to their torpedoes. The Gloucester 
was of 800 tons, with ninety-three men, 
four 6-pounders, four 3-pounders, and two 
Colt automatic guns. The Spanish ships 
were fatally wounded probably by the sec- 
ondary batteries of the battle-ships, but 
they were hunted down and destroyed by 
the Gloucester, which, regardless of the 
fire of the Socapa battery, closed with them 
and overwhelmed them. There is a very in- 
teresting exhibition here of the superior 
quality of the American sailor. The fierce, 
rapid, gallant attack of the Gloucester car- 
ried ali before it, and showed that spirit 
of daring sea-fighting without which the 
best ships and the finest guns are of lit- 


tle avail, and which has made the Eng- 
lish-speaking man the victor on the ocean 
from the days of the Armada. 

When the Vigecaya went ashore at a 
quarter past eleven, only one Spanish ship 
remained, the Cristobal Colon. She was 
the newest, the fastest, and the best of the 
squadron. With their bottled steam, all 
the Spanish cruisers gained at first, while 
the American ships were gathering and 
increasing their pressure, but the Colon 
gained most of all. She did, apparently, 
comparatively little firing, kept inside of 
her consorts, hugging the shore, and then 
raced ahead, gaining on all the American 
ships except the Brooklyn, which kept on 
outside to head her off. When the Vie- 
caya went ashore, the Colon had a lead 
of about 6 miles over the Brooklyn and 
the Oregon, which had forged to the front, 
with the Texas and Vixen following at 
their best speed. As the New York came 
tearing along the coast, striving with 
might and main to get into the fight, now 
so nearly done, Admiral Sampson saw, af- 
ter he passed the wreck of the Vizcaya, 
that the American ships were overhauling 
the Spaniard. The Colon had a contract 
speed 5 knots faster than the contract 
speed of the Oregon. But the Spaniard’s 
best was 7 knots below her contract 
speed, while the Oregon, fresh from her 
14,000 miles of travel, was going a lit- 
tle faster than her contract speed, a very 
splendid thing, worthy of much thought 
and consideration as to the value of per- 
fect and honest workmanship done quite 
obscurely in the builder’s yard, and of the 
skill, energy, and exact training which 
could then get more than any one had a 
right to expect from both ship and en- 
gines. On they went, the Americans com- 
ing ever nearer, until at last, at ten min- 
utes before one, the Brooklyn and the 
Oregon opened fire. A thirteen-inch shell 
from the great battle- ship, crushing her 
way at top speed through the water, fell 
in the sea beyond the Colon; the eight- 
inch shells of the Brooklyn began to drop 
about her; more big shells from the Ore- 
gon turret followed; and then, without 
firing another shot, the Spaniard hauled 
down her flag and ran at full speed 
ashore upon the beach at Rio Tarquino, 
45 miles from Santiago. Captain Cook 
of the Brooklyn boarded her, received the 
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surrender, and reported it to Admiral 
Sampson, who had come up finally just 
in time to share in the last act of the 
drama. The Colon was only slightly hurt 
by shells, but it was soon found that the 
Spaniards, to whom the point of honor 
is very dear, had opened and broken her 
sea-valve after surrendering her, and that 
she was filling fast. The New York push- 
ed her in nearer the shore, and she sank, 
comparatively uninjured, in shoal water. 
So the fight ended. Every Spanish ship 
which had dashed out of the harbor in the 
morning was a half-sunken wreck on the 
Cuban coast at half-past one. The offi- 
cers and men of the Jowa, assisted by the 
Ericsson and Hist, took off the Spanish 
crews from the red-hot decks and amid 
the exploding batteries and ammunition 
of the Vizcaya. The same work was done 
by the Gloucester and Harvard for the 
Oquendo and Maria Teresa. From the wa- 
ter and the surf, from the beaches, and 
' from the burning wrecks, at greater peril 
than they had endured all day, American 
officers and crews rescued their beaten 
foes. A very noble conclusion to a very 
perfect victory. The Spanish lost, accord- 
ing to their own accounts and the best 
estimates, 350 killed or drowned, 160 
wounded, and ninety-nine officers and 
1,675 men prisoners, including, of course, 
those on the Furor and Pluton, as already 
given. The American loss was one man 
killed and one wounded, both on the Brook- 
lyn. Such completeness of result and such 
perfection of execution areas striking here 
as at Manila, and Europe, which had been 
disposed at first to belittle Manila, saw at 
Santiago that these things were not ac- 
cidental, and considered the performances 
of the American navy in a surprised and 
flattering, but by no means happy, silence. 
At Santiago the Spaniards had the best 
types of modern cruisers, three built by 
British workmen in Spanish yards, and 
one, the Colon, in Italy, while the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers were fresh from the 
Clyde, and the very last expression of 
English skill. The American ships were 
heavier in .~*mament and armor, but much 
slower. The Americans could throw a 
heavier weight of metal, but the Spaniards 
had more quick-fire guns, and ought to 
have been able to fire at the rate of sev- 
enty-seven more shots in five minutes than 


their opponents. According to the con- 
tract speed, the Spanish cruisers had a 
great advantage over all their American 
opponents, with the exception of the 
Brooklyn, and of the New York, which 
was absent. If they had lived up to their 
qualities as set down in every naval regis- 
ter, they ought to have made a most 
brilliant fight, and some of them ought 
to have escaped. They also had the ad- 
vantage of coming out under a full head 
of steam, which their opponents lacked, 
and yet in less than two hours all but one 
were shattered wrecks along the shore, 
and in less than two hours more that one 
survivor had been run down and had met 
the same fate. It is no explanation to 
say, what we know now to be true, that 
the Colon did not have her 10-inch guns, 
that the Vizcaya was foul-bottomed, that 
much of the ammunition was bad, and the 
other ships more or less out of order. One 
of the conditions of naval success, Just as 
important as any other, is that the ships 
should be kept in every respect in the 
highest possible efficiency, and that the 
best work of which the machine and the 
organization are capable should be got 
out of them. The Americans fulfilled 
these conditions, the Spaniards did not; 
the Oregon surpassed all that the most ex- 
acting had a right to demand; the Colon 
and Vizcaya did far less; hence one reason 
for American victory. It is also said 
with truth that the Spanish gunnery was 
bad, but this is merely stating again that 
they fell short in a point essential to suc- 
cess. They fired with great rapidity as 
they issued from the harbor, and although 
most of the shots went wide, many were 
anything but wild, for the Brooklyn was 
hit twenty-five times, the Zowa repeatedly, 
and the other ships more or less. When 
the American fire fell upon them, their fire, 
as at Manila, slackened, became ineffec- 
tive, and died away. Again it was shown 
that the volume and accuracy of the Amer- 
ican fire were so great that the fire of the 
opponents was smothered, and that the 
crews were swept away from the guns. 
The overwhelming American victory was 
due not to the shortcomings of the Span- 
iards, but to the efficiency of the navy 
of the United States and to the quality 
of the crews. The officers and seamen, the 
gunners and engineers, surpassed the 
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Spaniards in their organization and in 
their handling of the machinery they used. 
They were thoroughly prepared; no sur- 
prise was possible to them; they knew 
just what they meant to do when the hour 
or battle came, and they did it coolly, 
effectively, and with perfect discipline. 
They were proficient and accurate marks- 
men, and got the utmost from their guns 
as from their ships. Last, and most im- 
portant of all, they had that greatest 
quality of a strong, living, virile race, the 
power of daring, incessant, dashing at- 
tack, with no thought of the punishment 
they might themselves be obliged to take. 
The whole war.showed, and the defeat 
of Cervera most conspicuously, that the 
Spaniards had utterly lost the power of 
attack, a sure sign of a broken race, and 
for which no amount of fortitude in facing 
death can compensate. 

No generous man can fail to admire 
and to praise the despairing courage which 
held El Caney and carried Cervera’s fleet 
out of the narrow channel of Santiago; 
but it is not the kind of courage which 
wads to victory, such as that was which 
sent American soldiers up the hills of San 
Juan and into the blood-stained village 
streets of El Caney, or which made the 
American ships swoop down, carrying 


utter destruction, upon the flying Span- 
ish cruisers. 

Thus the long chase of the Spanish 
fleet ended in its wreck and ruin beneath 
American guns. As one tells the story, 
the utter inadequacy of the narrative to 
the great fact seems painfully apparent. 
One wanders among the absorbing details 
which cross and recross the reader’s path, 
full of interest and infinite in their com- 
plexity. The more details one gathers. 
puzzling what to keep and what to re 
ject, the denser seems the complexity, and 
the dimmer and more confused the picture. 
The historian writing calmly in the dis- 
tant future will weave them into a full 
and dispassionate narrative; the antiqua- 
rian will write monographs on all inci- 
dents, small or large, with unwearying pa- 
tience; the naval critic and expert will 
even now draw many technical and sci- 
entifie lessons from everything that hap- 
pened, and will debate and dispute about 
it, to the great advantage of himself and 
his profession. And yet these are not 
the things which appeal now or will ap 
peal in the days to come, to the hearts of 
men. The details, the number of shots, 
the ranges, the part taken by each ship, 
the positions of the fleet—all alike have 
begun to fade from recollection even now, 
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and will grow still dimmer as the years 
recede. But out of the mist of events and 
the gathering darkness of passing time the 
great fact and the great deed stand forth 
for the American people and their chil- 
dren’s children, as white and shining as 
the Santiago channel glaring under the 
search-lights through the Cuban night. 
They remember, and will always re- 
member, that hot summer morning, and 
the anxiety, only half whispered, which 
overspread the land. They see, and will 
always see, the American ships rolling 
lazily on the long seas, and the sailors 
just going to Sunday inspection. Then 
comes the long, thin trail of smoke draw- 
ing nearer the harbor’s mouth. The ships 
see it, and we can hear the cheers ring out, 
for the enemy is coming, and the Ameri- 
can sailor rejoices mightily to know 
that the battle is set. There is no need of 
signals, no need of orders. The patient, 
long-watching admiral has given direction 
for every chance that may befall. Every 
ship is in place; every ship rushes for- 
ward, closing in upon the advancing 
enemy, fiercely pouring shells from broad- 
side and turret. There is the Gloucester 
firing her little shots at the great cruisers, 
and then driving down to grapple with the 
torpedo-boats. There are the Spanish 
ships, already mortally hurt, running along 
the shore, shattered and breaking under 
the fire of the Indiana, the Iowa, and the 
Texas; there is the Brooklyn racing by to 
head the fugitives, and the Oregon deal- 
ing death-strokes as she rushes forward, 
forging to the front, and leaving her mark 
everywhere as she goes. It is a cap- 
tains’ fight, and they all fight as if they 
were one man with one ship. On they go, 
driving through the water, firing steadily 
and ever getting closer, and presently the 
Spanish cruisers, helpless, burning, twist- 
ed wrecks of iron, are piled along the 
shore, and we see the younger officers and 
the men of the victorious ships perilling 
their lives to save their beaten enemies. 
We see Wainwright on the Gloucester, as 
eager in rescue as he was swift in fight 
to avenge the Maine. We hear Philip ery 


out: “Don’t cheer. The poor deyils are 
dying.” We watch Evans as he hands 


back the sword to the wounded Eulate, 
and then writes ta his report: “TI can- 
not express my admiration for my mag- 


nificent erew. So long as the enemy show- 
ed his flag, they fought like American sea- 
men; but when the flag came down, they 
were as gentle and tender as American 
women.” ‘They all stand out to us, these 
gallant figures, from admiral to seaman, 
with an intense human interest, fearless 
in fight, brave and merciful in the hour of 
victory. 

And far away along the hot ridges of 
the San Juan heights lie the American 
soldiers, who have been fighting, and win- 
ning, and digging intrenchments for forty- 
eight hours, sleeping little and eating less. 
There they are under the tropic sun that 
Sunday morning, and presently the heavy 
sound of guns comes rolling up the bay, 
and is flung back with many echoes from 
the surrounding hills. It goes on and on, 
so fast, so deep and loud, that it is like 
continuous thunder filling all the air. A 
battle is on; they know that. Wild 
rumors begin to fly about, drifting up 
from the coast. They hear that the Amer- 
ican fleet is coming into the harbor; then 
for an hour that it has been defeated; and 
then the truth begins to come, and before 
nightfall they know that the Spanish fleet 
is no more, and the American soldier 
cheers the American sailor, and is filled 
anew with the glow of victory, and the 
assurance that he and his comrades have 
not fought and suffered and died in vain. 

The thought of the moment is of the 
present victory, but there are men there 
who recognize the deeper and more distant 
meanings of that Sunday’s work, now 
sinking into the past. They are stirred 
by the knowledge that the sea-power of 
Spain has perished, and that the Spanish 
West Indies, which Columbus gaye to 
Leon and Castile, shall know Spain no 
more. They lift the veil of the historic 
past, and see that on that July morning 
a great empire had met its end, and pass- 
ed finally out of the New World, because 
it was unfit to rule and govern men. And 
they and all men see now, and ever more 
clearly will see, that in the fight off San- 
tiago another great fact had reasserted 
itself for the consideration of the world. 
For that fight had displayed once more the 
victorious sea spirit of 1 conquering race. 
It is the spirit of the Jomsberg Viking, 
who, alone and wounded, springs into the 
sea from his sinking boat with defiance on 
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his lips. It comes down through Grenville 
and Drake and Howard and Blake, on to 
Perry and Macdonough and Hull and Deca- 
tur. Here on this summer Sunday it has 
been shown again to be as vital and as 
clear as ever, even as it was with Nelson 
dying at Trafalgar, and with Farragut and 
his men in the fights of bay and river 
more than thirty years before. 

Santiago de Cuba, the second city in 
size on the island, is probably the oldest 
city of any size on this hemisphere, hav- 
ing been founded by Velasquez in 1514. It 
fronts on a beautiful bay 6 miles long and 
2 miles wide, on the southeastern coast of 
Cuba, 100 miles west of Cape Maysi. The 
mean temperature in summer is 88°; in 
winter, 82°. It was formerly regarded as 
very unhealthy, yellow fever being prev- 
alent throughout the year and small-pox 
epidemic at certain times. These condi- 
tions were due to the lack of sanitary and 
hygienic measures, all refuse matter, as 
well as dead dogs, cats, chickens, etc., 
being thrown into the streets to decay 
and fill the air with disease germs. A rail- 
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road, called the Sabanilla and Marote, 
runs from the city to San Luis, 25 miles 
distant, with a branch to Alto Songo, 12 
miles in length. It is largely owned and 
controlled by citizens of the United States. 
Santiago is the headquarters for three 
large mining plants owned by United 
States citizens, viz., the Jurugua, the 
Spanish-American, and the Sigua, together 
representing the investment of about $8,- 
000,000; the last named are not in oper- 
ation. Santiago is the capital of the prov- 
ince and oriental region. ‘There are a 
number of tobacco factories, but the chief 
business is the exportation of raw ma- 
terials and the importation of manufact- 
ured goods and provisions. Sugar, iron 
ore, manganese, mahogany, hides, wax, 
cedar, and tobacco are exported to the 
United States. 

In the American-Spanish War this city 
was made the objective-point of the 
American army. For the details of this 
short campaign see SPAIN, WAR WITH. 
The Spanish fleet, under command of Ad- 
miral Cervera, entered the harbor of San- 
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tiago, and on July 3, directed by impera- 
tive orders from the governor-general at 
Havana, emerged into the sea through the 
narrow mouth of the bay, and sought to 
escape the large blockading and fighting 
squadron under command of Rear-Admiral 
Sampson. The Spanish fleet had no sooner 
cleared the entrance to the harbor when 
the object of the movement 
was discerned by the Amer- 
icans, and the fleet, under 
the command of Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley during the tem- 
porary absence of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson, at once 
opened the battle, which re- 
sulted in the destruction of 
all the Spanish vessels. For 
details of this notable en- 
gagement see SANTIAGO, 
NavaL BATTLE oF; SAMP- 
son, WILLIAM THOMAS; and 
ScHLEY, WINFIELD Scort. 

After the surrender of the 
army and the territory un- 
der his control by the Span- 
ish commander - in- chief in 
the field, Briag.-GEN. 
LEONARD Woop (q. v.) was 
appointed the first American 
governor of the city and dis- 
trict. He found the city in 
a wretched sanitary con- 
dition, applied bold methods 
of reform, and so complete- 
ly transformed the con- 
ditions which had existed 
for generations that, on the 
return to the United States 
of Mag.-Gen. JouN R. 
BROOKE (q. v.), the Ameri- 
can governor - general of 
Cuba, General Wood was 
appointed to succeed him, 
with headquarters in Ha- 
vana, which city, also un- 
der American administra- 
tion, was soon made a model of healthful 
conditions. 

The census of Cuba, taken under the di- 
rection of the United States War Depart- 
ment in 1899, showed a total population 
of the province of Santiago de Cuba of 
327,716, and of the city, 45,478; the Amer- 
ican census taken in 1907 showed a popu- 
lation of province, 455,086; city, 53,614. 


Santo Domingo, one of the larger of 
the West India islands. The natives called 
it, Haiti, the Spaniards Hispaniola, and 
afterwards by its present name. It was 
called Santo Domingo by Bartholomew 
Columbus for the double reason: 1. That 
it was discovered by his brother on Sun- 
day—the Lord’s day—and he spoke of it 
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(After a sketch said to have been made by Columbus.) 


as Domina; and, 2. Dominica was the 
name of their father; so Bartholomew 
gave it the title of Santo Domingo. The 
island was discovered by Columbus in De- 
cember, 1492, and at Isabella, on the north 
shore, was founded the first Spanish 
colony in the Western Hemisphere. The 
island is now divided between the repub- 
lies of Santo Domingo and Haiti. The 
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THE CITY OF SANTO DOMINGO (From an old print). 


town of Santo Domingo was founded Aug. 
4, 1496. The natives were kind and friend- 
ly towards the discoverers. ‘So loving and 
tractable and peaceable are these people,” 
Columbus wrote to Isabella, “that I de- 
clare to your majesties that there is not 
in this world a better nation or a better 
land. They love their neighbors as them- 
selves. Their discourse is ever sweet and 
gentle, and accompanied with a smile.” 
The Spaniards soon extirpated the natives 
by their cruel treatment of them, making 
them slaves to work in the mines, without 
any distinction of sex. For nearly half a 
century the Spanish settlements there 
were prosperous, and then for a while 
they were nearly desolated because of the 
drain of men from there to settle dis- 
covered regions in adjacent islands and 
the continent. 

The natives made several attempts to 
recover their liberties from the Spanish 
invaders. In 1505 Ovando summoned the 


Spaniards to arms to subjugate the whole 
population of the island. In violation of 
a treaty, he seized the eastern portion of 
the island and hanged the cacique. A fe- 
male cacique governed the western proy- 
ince of the island. She had been uniform- 
ly kind towards the Spaniards, and was 
beloved by her people. She was falsely 
accused of a design to exterminate the in- 
truders. With this pretext as an excuse, 
Ovando, under the pretence of making her 
a friendly visit, marched towards her prov- 
ince with 300 foot soldiers and 70 horse- 
men. The queen received him with every 
token of honor, and feasted him for several 
days. At a preconcerted signal the Span- 
iards drew their swords, rushed on the de- 
fenceless Indians, bound them hand and 
foot, seized their beloved ruler, and setting 
fire to the building in which all the guests 
had assembled, left the bound victims to 
perish in the flames. Anacoana, the queen, 
was carried in chains to the Spanish capi- 
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tal, and there, without trial, was hanged. 
This terrible affair broke the spirit of the 
nation, and they never made further re- 
sistance to their Spanish masters. The in- 
habitants of the island, supposed to have 
numbered 100,000 when Columbus dis- 
covered it thirteen years before, were now 
reduced to 60,000. The natives of the 
Lucayo Islands, once numbering 120,000, 
had been so wasted in the mines of Santo 
Domingo and Cuba, under the lash of the 
Spaniards and by sickness and famine, 
that they had become extinct. 

In 1509 Diego Columbus, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of the great Duke of Alva, 
and obtained a decree in confirmation of 
his title to the offices of his father, sailed 
from Spain as governor, or viceroy, of 
Santo Domingo, succeeding Ovando. He was 
accompanied by a numerous retinue of men 
and women of some of the first families in 
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Spain, and with pomp and ceremony the 
young Columbus, with his “ vice-regal 
queen,” held a court which spread a halo 
of romance around the West Indian em- 
pire. From Santo Domingo were sent out 
expeditions to conquer Cuba and other 
islands, as well as points on the neighbor- 
ing continent, and until the middle of the 
sixteenth century it was the heart of 
Spanish dominion in America. 

M. de Ternay, when he superseded the 
Count de Moustier as French minister in 
the United States, applied to the govern- 
ment for money, arms, and ammunition 
for the relief of the island of Santo Do- 
mingo, then rent by civil discord. The in- 
fluence of the Revolution in America had 
produced much commotion in France, and 
the first terrible throes of the French 
Revolution were felt in 1791. The vacil- 
lating and conflicting decrees of the French 
National Assembly on the subject of citi- 
zenship had given rise in Santo Domingo 
to a warm controversy as to the political 
rights of the free mulattoes. They were 
a class considerable in numbers and prop- 
erty, and the controversy was attended 
with some bloodshed. The slaves in the 
neighborhood of Cape Frangais, the north- 
ern district of the island, who were ten 
times more numerous than the white 
people and mulattoes united, had suddenly 
risen in insurrection, destroying all the 
sugar plantations on the rich plain of the 
cape, and threatening the city with de- 
struction. Fugitives from this terrible 
scene fled to the United States, and thus 
gave emphasis to Ternay’s request. The 
supplies he asked for towards the sup- 
pression of this rebellion were readily 
granted by the United States, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the treaties with 
France in 1778. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, an able negro, 
became a trusted military leader in Haiti, 
or Santo Domingo, in 1791. When the 
IMnglish invaded the island in 1793, Tous- 
saint, who had resisted the claims of the 
French to the island, perceiving that the 
best hopes of his race then centred in 
I’ranece, whose Assembly had proclaimed 
the freedom of the slaves, declared his 
fealty to the republic. He and his follow- 
ers subdued both the English and Span- 
iards, and, in 1796, he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the island. 
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He was rapidly advancing the prosperity 
of his people by wise and energetic meas- 
ures, when a civil war broke out. Tous- 
saint restored order, and, in January, 
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1801, the whole island became subject to 
his sway, and he assumed the government. 
A constitution was drawn up by which he 
was named President for life. Toussaint 
sent it to Bonaparte, who angrily exclaim- 
ed, “He is a revolted slave, whom we 
must punish; the honor of France is out- 
raged.” He sent out General Leclerc, his 
sister Pauline’s husband, with 30,000 men 
and sixty-six war-vessels, to subdue the 
“usurper.” Leclerc arrived in January, 
1802. Toussaint regarded this armament 
as an instrument of enslavement for him- 
self and his people, and a new war ensued, 
in which the French army was completely 
decimated by the sword and the more 


destructive yellow fever. Of Leclerc’s 
troops, 20,000 perished, and 60,000 white 
people were massacred by the infuriated 
negroes. Peace was restored, and Tous- 
saint was treacher- 
ously seized, taken to 
France, and starved 
to death in prison. 
Meanwhile, the black 
and mulatto popula- 
tion of Guadeloupe 
arose in insurrection, 
seized the French gov- 
ernor sent out by 
Bonaparte, declared 
the freedom of the 
slaves, and establish- 
ed a provisional goy- 
ernment in October, 
1801. They were sub- 
dued, and Bonaparte 
re-established slavery 
in the island and au- 
thorized the reopen- 
ing of the slave-trade. 

The island was di- 
vided among several 
chiefs after the assas- 
sination of Dessalines, 
a self-constituted em- 
peror, in 1806. The 
principal of these 
black chiefs was 
Henri Christophe in 
the northwest, and 
Pétion in the south- 
west. The eastern 
portion of the island 
Was repossessed by 
Spain. Christophe 
assumed the functions of a monarch in 
1811, with the title of King Henri I., and 
had the office made hereditary in his 
family. Wishing to establish commercial 
relations with Santo Domingo, the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent an agent to 
Christophe in the summer of 1817. The 
latter and Pétion had lately established 
friendly relations between themselves in 
order to present a better front against the 
claims of the restored French monarchy. 
Instead of ordinary letters of credence as 
between independent states, this agent 
bore only a simple certificate of his ap- 
pointment. Christophe expressed a desire 
for friendly relations with the United 
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States, but, standing upon his dignity, he 
declined to enter into any diplomatic re- 
lations not based on the usual formalities 
between independent nations. The United 
States government hesitated to recognize 
the independence of Haiti, and the mission 
of the agent was a failure. 

In 1869 the governments of the United 
States and Haiti conferred on the subject 
of the annexation of the island of Santo 
Domingo to the United States. In No- 
vember a treaty to that effect was made, 
but the United States Senate refused to 
ratify it. The President appointed a 
commission to visit the island, and their 
report in the spring of 1872 did not lead 
to a ratification, and the subject was 
dropped as a national measure. On Jan. 
21, 1905, an agreement was signed by 
which the United States government guar- 
anteed the territorial integrity of Santo Do- 
mingo, and further agreed to take charge 
of the finances of Santo Domingo, with 
a view to settling the claims against it. 

The United States agreed to attempt 
te adjust both the foreign and domestic 
debts, and for that purpose to hold cus- 
tom-houses,, name employés, and collect 
the revenue, subject to inspection by the 
Santo Domingo government. Of the rey- 
enues, forty-five per cent. was to be paid 
to the Santo Domingo government for the 
public service, and the rest used to pay 
debts, foreign or domestic, as ascertained 
and liquidated, including interest. The 
system of duties and taxes was to be 
changed only in agreement with the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but export 
duties upon Dominican products were to 
be reduced or abolished immediately by 
the Dominican government, but not in- 
creased; the public debt was not to be 
increased without the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The agreement 
was to take effect only when approved by 
the United States Senate and the Domini- 
can Congress. 

This agreement was ratified by the 
American Senate, Feb. 25, 1907, and by 
the Dominican Congress, May 3d_ follow- 
ing. The chief creditors of the Republic 
had agreed to accept 50 to 55 per cent. 
for cash payment of their claims. It was 
estimated that $17,000,000 would be re- 
quired for this purpose, and a New York 
bank agreed to provide $20,000,000, the 


balance being for the extinction of cer- 
tain concessions and harbor monopolies 
and for the construction of railways and 
other public improvements. The bank 
thus became the sole creditor of the gov- 
ernment. During the four years (1907-11) 
of the receivership, under the above agree- 
ment, the sum of $8,512,680 was seg- 
regated from the customs receipts and 
transmitted to New York for the service 
of the bonded debt. On Nov. 20, 1911, 
President Ramon Caceres was assassi- 
nated, and the United States sent down 
war-ships to maintain order and protect 
foreign interests. 

Saratoga, Proposep State or. Under 
Thomas Jefferson’s plan for the creation 
of new States in what was then known as 
the Northwestern Territory, several com- 
mittees of the Congress were appointed, 
which in 1784 reported a resolution for 
the division of the ceded and purchased 
territory into seventeen States, which 
were to be created in three tiers. The 
portion east of what was proposed to be 
called Illinoia was named Saratoga, and 
beyond it was a territory to which the 
name of Washington was given. Imme- 
diately south of Illinoia and Saratoga was 
what was then called, lacking a specific 
name, the Ninth State. 

Saratoga, ATracK upon. Late in the 
fall of 1745 an expedition consisting of 
more than 500 French and Indians and a 
few disaffected warriors of the Six Na- 
tions, led by M. Marin, an active French 
officer, invaded the upper valley of the 
Hudson, and by their operations spread 
alarm as far south as the Hudson High- 
lands. They came down from Montreal, 
and reached Crown Point on Nov. 28th, in- 
tending to penetrate the valley of the Con- 
necticut. At the suggestion of Father 
Piquet, the French préfet apostolique to 
Canada, who met the expedition at Crown 
Point, Marin determined to lead his party 
towards Albany and cut off the advancing 
English settlements. They passed up Lake 
Champlain, crossed over to the Hudson 
River, destroyed a lumber-yard on the 
site of Fort Edward, and approached the 
thriving settlement of Saratoga, at the 
junction of Fish Creek and the Hudson. 
It was a scattered little village, composed 
mostly of the tenants of Philip Schuyler, 
who owned mills and a large landed estate 
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there. Accompanied by Father Piquet, 
Marin, having laid waste nearly 50 miles 
of English settlements, fell upon the sleep- 
ing villagers at Saratoga at midnight 
(Nov. 28th), plundered everything of value, 
murdered Mr. Schuyler, burned a small 
ungarrisoned fort near by and most of the 
dwellings, and made 109 men, women, and 
children captives. The next morning the 
marauders turned their faces towards 
Canada with their prisoners. The fort 
was rebuilt, garrisoned, and called Fort 
Clinton; but late in 1747, unable to de- 
fend it against the French and Indians, 
it was burned by the English. ‘ 
For an account of the battles of Sept. 
19, 1777, and Oct. 7, 1777, which led to 
the surrender of Burgoyne, see’ BEMIS’sS 


Heteuts, BarrLte or; BurGoyNE, SIR 
JOHN. 
Sargent, Aaron Augustus, diploma- 


tist; born in Newburyport, Mass., Sept. 
28, 1827; learned the printer’s trade; re- 
moved to California in 1849 and engaged 
in mining; studied law while editing the 
Nevada Journal, which he established, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1854. He was 
elected district attorney of Nevada county 
in 1856; vice-president of the Republican 
National Convention in 1860; served in 
Congress in 1860-72, and in the United 
States Senate in 1872-79; was appointed 
United States minister to Germany in 
1882; and was offered the Russian mis- 
sion, which he declined. He died in San 
Francisco, Cal., Aug. 14, 1887. 

Sargent, CuHariEes SPRAGUE, arboricult- 
urist; born in Boston, Mass., April 24, 
1841; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1862; served through the Civil War, 
attaining the rank of major; was direc- 
tor of the Arnold Aboretum of Harvard 
University from 1872; Arnold professor 
of aboriculture in Harvard University 
from 1878; editor of Garden and Forests 
in: 1887-97; and author of Report on the 
Forests of North America; Silva of North 
America; Catalogue of the Forest Trees 
of North America; Manual of the Trees 
of North America; Trees and Shrubs, and 
many other works and reports. 

Sargent, Eps, author; born in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Sept. 27, 1813; received an 
academic education; became editor of the 
Boston Hvening Transcript in 1846. His 
publications include The Life and Services 


of Henry Clay; American Adventure by 
Land and Sea; Arctic Adventures by Sea 
and Land; Original Dialogues, ete. He 
also edited the Select Works of Benjamin 
Franklin; Works of Horace and James 
Smith, ete. He died in Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 31, 1880. 

Sargent, FRANK PIERCE, executive of- 
ficer; born in East Orange, Vt., Nov. 18, 
1854; early became a locomotive fireman; 
was Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen in 1885-1902; ap- 
pointed by President McKinley a member 
of the Industrial Commission; declined 
post of chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in 1900; member of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation; and United States 
Commissioner of Immigration from 1902 
till his death in Washington, D. C., Sept. 
4, 1908. He was beloved by labor men 
and by the railroad officials and was ar- 
bitrator of many disputes. 

Sargent, Hersert Hownanp, jurist; 
born in Carlinville, Ill., Sept. 29, 1858; 
graduated at Blackburn University in 
1878 and at the United States Military 
Academy in 1883; was on frontier duty 
till the outbreak of the war with Spain; 
and was appointed colonel in 1898; served 
at Santiago and Guantanamo, Cuba; was 
promoted captain, March 2, 1899, and ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel in July follow- 
ing. In October he sailed for Manila with 
his regiment; fought against the insur- 
gents in the island of Luzon; and com- 
manded the assaulting forces during the 
action in which General Lawton was killed 
at San Mateo, Dec. 19, 1899. Promoted 
major U.S. A. in 1909. He is the author 
of Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign ; 
The Campaign of Marengo; and The Cam- 
paign of Santiago de Cuba, for which he 
was personally complimented by President 
Roosevelt. 

Sargent, Jonn Osporne, lawyer; born 
in Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 20, 1811; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1830; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1833; engaged ex- 
tensively in journalism; associate editor 
of the Cowrier and Enquirer in 1838; 
founded the Republic (with Alexander C. 
Bullitt). His publications include a Lec- 
ture on the Late Improvements in Steam 
Navigation and the Arts of Naval War- 
fare; a version of Anastasius Griin’s Last 
Knight; three pamphlets reviewing The 
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Rule in Minot’s Case; and four numbers 
of Chapters for the Times by a Berkshire 
Farmer. We died in New York City, Dee. 
28, 1891. 

Sargent, Joun Srincer, artist; born in 
Florence, Italy, in 1856; educated in Italy 
and Germany; came to the United States 
in 1876, and revisited it several times, 
chiefly to paint certain portraits; made 
his home in London from 1884; was com- 
missioned to decorate the ends of the up- 
per corridor of the new Boston public 
library, and chose for his subject the 
Progress of Religion; is a member of the 
American National Academy of Design, 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, the Royal Academies of England 
and Berlin, and the French Institute, Of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor, etc. He is 
one of the leading portrait-painters of the 
day. 

Sargent, NarHaN (pen-name OLIVER 
OxtpscirooL), author; born in Pultney, Vt., 
May 5, 1794; admitted to the bar in 1816 
and settled in Cahawba, Ala., where he 
became county and probate judge; re- 
moved to Philadelphia, Pa., in 1830; and 
established a Whig newspaper; and_ be- 
came Washington correspondent of the 
United States Gazette. THe was sergcant- 
at-arms in Congress in 1849-51; commis- 
sioner of customs in 1861-67. He pub- 
lished Life of Henry Clay; and Public 
Men and Hvents. Ue died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 2, 1875. 

Sargent, Wintnurop, author; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 23, 1825; gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1845 and at the Harvard Law School in 
1847; practised in his native city. He 
was the author of History of an Bapedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne in 1775, under 
Major-General Braddock, Hdited from 
Original Manuscripts; The Loyalist Po- 
etry of the Revolution; The Journal of the 
General Meeting of the Cincinnati; Life 
and Career of Maj. John André; The Con- 
federate States and Slavery, etc. He died 
in Paris, France, May 18, 1870. 


Sargent, Winrnurop, military officer; 
born in Gloucester, Mass., May 1, 1753; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1771; 


entered the military service in 1775; and 
became captain of Knox’s artillery regi- 
ment in March, 1776, serving with it dur- 
ing the war, and engaging in the principal 


battles in the North, attaining the rank 
of major. Connected with the Ohio Com- 
pany in 1786, Congress appointed him 
surveyor of the Northwest Territory, and 
he was made its first secretary. He was — 
St. Clair’s adjutant-general at the time of 
his defeat in 1791, when he was wounded; 
and was adjutant-general and inspector of 
Wayne’s troops in 1794-95. He was made 
governor of the Northwest Territory in 
1798. Mr. Sargent was a member of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. He 
died in New Orleans, La., June 3, 1820. 

Sartain, Jonny, artist; born in London, 
England, Oct. 24, 1808; came to the 
United States and settled in Philadelphia 
in 1830; contributed engravings to G@ra- 
ham’s Magazine, proprietor of Campbell’s 
Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine; and 
later had an interest in the Electric Mu- 
scum. He had charge of the art depart- 
ment at the Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia; produced many prints, among 
them The County Election in Missouri; 
The Battle of Gettysburg, etc. He died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 25, 1897. 

Sassacus, Indian chief; born near Gro- 
ton, Conn., about 1560; chief of the Pe- 
quod Indians. feared greatly by the set- 
tlers of the New England coast. In 1637 
his tribe murdered several women at Weth- 
ersfield, and took two girls captive. On 
June 5, 1637, the colonists attacked the 
Pequod settlement on the Mystie River 
and won a victory. Sassacus, however, es- 
caped to the Mohawks, by whom he was 
murdered the same month. 

Sastean Indians, formerly inhabiting 
Siskiyou county, Cal., the region along the 
Klamath, and a portion of Oregon. At 
one time they had twenty-four villages, 
and numbered about 3,000. There are 
fewer than a score now living, some on the 
Grande Ronde reservation in Oregon, the 
others scattered about their former ter- 
ritory. 

Satolli, Francis, clergyman; born in 
Merciano, Italy, July 21, 1831. His edu- 
cation from early childhood was under 
the direction of Archbishop Peeci, subse- 
quently Pope Leo XTIT. After finishing 
his theological studies he became professor 
of dogmatic theology at Urban College of 
the Propaganda, Rome; was consecrated 
titular archbishop of Lepanto in 1888; 
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represented Pope Leo 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States, celebrated in Baltimore; 
and was the first Papal delegate to the 
United States (1893-96). Though in a 
delicate position, he manifested great 
wisdom and sueceeded in settling several 
serious differences which had arisen in the 
Church in the United States. He was 
elevated to the cardinalate in 1895; ap- 
pointed president of the Academy of Noble 


at the centenary of 


Heclesiasties; and in July, 1900, made 
prefect of the Propaganda. He died in 
Rome, Italy, Jan. 3, 1910. 

Satterlee, Hrreert Livinaston, law- 
yer; born in New York, Oct. 31, 1863; 
graduated at Columbia College in 1883, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1885; was 
navigator of the New York naval bat- 


talion in 1891-95; captain of the naval 
militia in 1897-98; served during the 
war with Spain; was assistant secretary 
of the navy in 1908-09. He is the author 
ot Political History of the Province of 
New York, etc. 

Sauganash, Tur, a half-breed leader, 
popularly known as Capt. Billy Caldwell; 


STE. MARIE SHIP-CANAL 


born in Canada about 1780. He was a 
chief of the Ottawas and Pottawattomies. 
He died in Council Bluffs, Ia., Sept. 28, 
1841. 

Saulsbury, Er, statesman; 
Kent county, Del., Dec. 29, 
of the State legislature, 1853-54; United 
States Senator, 1871-89. He opposed 
military interference in the Southern 
States during the reconstruction period. 
He died in Dover, Del., March 16, 1893. 

Saulsbury, Wiriarp, legislator; born 
in Kent county, Del., June 2, 1825; re- 
ceived a collegiate education; admitted to 
the bar and practised in Georgetown, Del.; 
attorney-general of the State in 1850-55; 
United States Senator in 1858-71; deliv- 
ered an important speech on the State- 
rights resolution of Jefferson Davis, April 


born in 
1817; member 


2, 1860; and became chancellor of Dela- 
ware in 1873. He died in Dover, April 6, 
1882. 


Sault de Ste. Marie Ship-canal. 
Mary’s Strait or River, 


Saint 
connecting Lakes 


Superior and Huron, is 63 miles in length, 
and but for the St. Mary’s Falls, or Sault 
would be navigable through- 
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A LOCK ON THE SAULT DE STH, MARIE SHIP-CANAL, 


VIII.— 6. 


SAUNDERS—SAVAGE 


out its course for the largest vessels. 
Vhese falls within the space of three-quar- 
ters of a mile have a fall of about 20 feet. 
Until the construction of a canal around 
them, they completely prevented the pas- 
sage of vessels from one lake to the other. 
On May 19, 1855, the first ship-canal was 
opened, having been constructed at great 
expense by the State of Michigan. This 
canal was afterwards transferred to the 
United States, and in 1881 the government 
opened another and larger one, parallel 
with it. The lock in the latter was then 
the largest in the world. It is 515 feet 
long, 80 feet wide, and has a lift of 20 
feet. It is built of granite, is furnished 
with every improved mechanism, and cost 
$1,000,000. To facilitate the increasing 
commerce of the lakes Congress passed an 
act for the construction of another and 
still larger lock, to cost $5,000,000. The 
Canadian government has also constructed 
a canal here, and the American and Cana- 
dian canals form a connecting link be- 
tween the lower lakes and Lake Superior. 
Commerce and travel passing here con- 
sist primarily of through business. 
Through freight westward consists large- 
ly of what is known as “ package freight,” 
or general merchandise for distribution at 
and through upper lake ports. West- 
bound cargo freight consists chiefly of 
coal; eastward cargo freight includes iron 
ore as the principal item, and flour; grain, 
and lumber. In the season year 1892, the 
estimated value of freight that passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals was 
$135,117,267; in the corresponding period 
of 1909 it was $626,104,173. For several 
years the tonnage and freight movement 
have far exceeded those of the Suez 
Canal. 

Saunders, Atvin, legislator; born in 
Fleming county, Ky., July 12, 1817; re- 
moved to the present State of Iowa in 
1836; delegate to the Iowa constitutional 
convention in 1846; governor of the Ne- 
braska Territory in 1861-67; and United 
States Senator from Nebraska in 1877-83. 
During this period be secured over 600,- 
000 acres of land to his State by the re- 
arrangement of the northern boundary. 
He died in Omaha, Neb., Nov. 1, 1899. 

Saunders, Freperick, librarian; born 
in London, England, Aug. 14, 1807; came 
to the United States in 1837, and became 


city editor of the New York Hvening Post; 
was made assistant librarian of the Astor 
Library in 1859, librarian in 1876, and 
was retired in 1896. He was the author 
of New York in a Nut-shell; Memow of 
the Great Metropolis; Story of the Dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus, 
etc. He died in New York, Dec. 12, 1902. 

Saunders, RomuLus MITCHELL, states- 
man; born im Caswell county, N. C., 
March 3, 1791; received a collegiate edu- 
cation; admitted to the bar in 1812; 
elected to Congress in 1821, 1823, 1825, 
and 1844. In the latter year he intro- 
duced the celebrated two-thirds rule into 
the Democratic National Convention, mak- 
ing it necessary for a nominee to receive 
two-thirds of the votes of all members 
present. He was appointed minister to 
Spain in 1845, where he offered $100,- 
000,000 for the island of Cuba. He died 
in Raleigh, N. C., April 21, 1867. 

Savage, JAMEs, historian; born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 13, 1784; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1803; admitted to the 
bar in 1807; served in the Massachusetts 
legislature. His publications include John 
Winthrop’s History of New England from 
1630 to 1646; and Genealogical Dictionary 
of the First Settlers of New England, 
Showing Three Generations of Those Who 
Came Before May, 1692. He died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 8, 1873. 

Savage, JoHN, author; born in Dublin, 
Treland, Dee. 13, 1828; settled in New 
York City in 1848, and was employed as 
proof-reader on the New York Tribune; 
removed to Washington, D. C., in 1857, 
where he became editor of The States, the 
organ of Stephen A. Douglas. In the 
Civil War he served in the 69th New 
York Regiment. He was the author of a 
number of war-songs, including The Mus- 
ter of the North and The Starry Flag, and 
published Our Living Representative Men; 
Campaign Life of Andrew Johnson; Life 
and Public Services of Andrew Johnson; 
Fenian Heroes and Martyrs, etc. Mr. Sav- 
age was a popular and forceful orator, 
and rendered great aid to the Republican 
party among the Irish-American citizens 
in General Grant’s first Presidential eam- 
paign. After his inauguration President 
Grant sought to compliment the Irish by 
appointing Mr. Savage to one of the most 
lucrative consulates in Great Britain, but 
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because ef Mr. Savage’s connection with 
political movements in Ireland the United 
States government was given to under- 
stand that this appointment would not be 
agreeable. He died in Spragueville, Pa., 
Oct. 9, 1888. 

Savage, RicHarD Henry, military ofti- 
cer; born in Utica, N. Y., June 12, 1846; 
graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1868; remained in the army 


army was marching for Turkey Bend, on 
the James River, in its transfer from the 
Chickahominy to the James. General 
Keyes led the way through White Oak 
Swamp, followed by Porter’s shattered 
corps. Then came a train of 5,000 wag- 
ons laden with ammunition, stores, and 
baggage, and a drove of 2,500 beef-cattle. 
This movement was so well masked that 
Tee, who suspected McClellan was about 
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(From a contemporaneous engraving.) 


for three years as second lieutenant in the 
corps of engineers; later studied law and 
practised in New York. In May, 1898, he 
was appointed senior major in the 2d 
United States Volunteer Engineers and 
served during the war with Spain. In 
November, 1898, he accompanied his com- 
mand to Havana, and in that city person- 
ally raised the first American flag that 
had ever floated in Havana province. He 
is the author of After Many Years; The 
Anarchist; The Flying Halcyon, ete. He 
died in New York City, Oct. 11, 1903. 
Savage’s Station, Batrre ar (1862). 
Before dawn of June 28, 1862, McClellan’s 


to give battle on the northern side of the 
Chickahominy in defence of his stores 
at the White House, or was preparing to 
retreat down the Peninsula, was com- 
pletely deceived; and it was late that 
night when the astounding fact was an- 
nounced to him that the Army of the 
Potomac was far on its way towards a 
new position on the James River; that a 
large portion of the stores at the White 
House had been removed; and that the 
remainder, together with the mansion 
(his wife’s property), were in flames. He 
immediately put in operation measures to 
overtake and destroy the retreating army. 


SAVAGEH’S STATION—SAVANNAH 


McClellan’s rear-guard, composed of the 
divisions of Sedgwick, Richardson, Heint- 
zelman, and Smith, of Franklin’s corps, 
were at Savage’s Station, under the gen- 
eral command of Sumner. There they 
were assailed by a Confederate force un- 
der Magruder, who first attacked Sedg- 
wick -at about 9 a.m. on June 29. He 
was easily repulsed. Supposing the Na- 
tionals to be advancing, he sent to Huger 
for aid; but finding they were only a 
covering party, these troops did not join 
him. 3y a misconception of an order 
the National line had been weakened, and 
at 4 p.m. Magruder fell upon the Union- 
ists with much violence. He was again 
repulsed by the brigades of Burns, Brooke, 
and Hancock. The 69th New York and 
the batteries of Pettit, Osborn, and Bram- 


A VIEW 


OF 


hall then took an effective part in the 
action, and the battle raged furiously un- 
til 8 or 9 P.M., when Magruder recoiled. 
He had expected aid from Jackson, but 
was disappointed. Darkness put an end 
to the battle. Covered by French’s brig- 
ade, the National troops fell back to White 
Oak Swamp, and by 5 a.m. the next day 
they were beyond the creek, and the bridge, 
over which nearly the whole Army of the 
Potomac passed, was destroyed. 
Savannah. The chief commercial city 
of Georgia was founded in 1733 by General 
Oglethorpe. An attempt to take the city 
by a British fleet was repulsed by the 
Georgians and Carolinians in March, 1776. 
After the Declaration of Independence the 
citizens reformed the government and 
strengthened their military power. 


SAVANNAH, 


SAVANNAH 


Late in 1778 Sir Henry Clinton sent 
about 2,000 men to invade Georgia. He 


sailed from New York on Noy. 27th, under 
convoy of a portion of Commodore Hyde 
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and the admiral’s willingness to assist 
the army in the reduction of Savannah, 
provided he should not be detainéd too 
long on that dangerous coast, for he could 
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Parker’s fleet. They arrived at the mouth 
of the Savannah on Dec. 23, and, after 
much hinderance, made their way towards 
Savannah, opposed by Gen. Robert Howe 
with about 600 Continentals and a few 
hundred militia. Howe was defeated, and 
fled, pursued by the invaders. Savannah 
passed into the hands of the British, with 
453 prisoners, forty-eight cannon, twenty- 
three mortars, the fort (with its ammuni- 
tion and stores), the shipping in the river, 
and a large quantity of provisions. The 
Americans lost, in killed or drowned, about 
100 men; the British, about twenty-six 
killed and wounded. Howe, with the sur- 
vivors, retreated into South Carolina. 

In August, 1779, Count d’Hstaing ap- 
peared off the southern coast with twen- 
ty-two ships-of-the-line. General Lincoln, 
in command of the Southern army, was 
at Charleston, when a French frigate came 
there to announce the arrival of the fleet 


PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF SAVANNAH, OCT. 9, 1779, 


find neither roadstead nor offing for his 
great ships-of-war. His entire fleet con- 
sisted of thirty-three vessels, bearing a 
large number of heavy guns. On the ap- 
pearance of the fleet General Prevost sum- 
moned the troops from all his outposts 
to the defence of Savannah, and 300 ne- 
groes from the neighboring plantations 
were pressed into the service in strength- 
ening the fortifications around the town. 
Very soon, under the direction of Major 
Moncrief, thirteen redoubts and_ fifteen 
batteries, with-connecting lines of intrench- 
ments were completed, on which seventy- 
six cannon were mounted. Before them a 
strong abatis was laid. 

Meanwhile Lincoln had marched from 
Charleston, and reached the Savannah 
River on Sept. 12; and on the same day 
French troops landed below Savannah and 
marched up to within 3 miles of the town. 
Lincoln approached, and on Sept. 23 the 


SAVANNAH 


combined armies commenced a siege. 
D’Estaing had demanded a surrender of 
the post on the 16th, when Prevost, hour- 
ly expected reinforcements of 800 men 
from Beaufort, asked for a truce, which 
was unwisely granted. The reinforcements 
came, and then Prevost gave a defiant 
refusal. The siege, begun on Sept. 23, last- 
ed until Oct. 8, with varying success. Dur- 
ing the last five days a heavy cannonade 
and bombardment had been kept up on 
the British works with very little effect. 
D’Estaing, impatient of delay, then pro- 
posed to take the place by storm. Lincoln 
reluctantly agreed to the proposal, for 
there seemed a certainty of final victory 
if the siege should continue. A plan of 
attack was revealed to Prevost by a citi- 
zen of Charleston—a sergeant in Lincoln’s 
army—and gave the British a great ad- 
vantage. The assault was made before 
dawn on Oct. 9 by the combined forces, 
4,500 strong, in three columns, led respec- 


ly refused to remain any longer, and on 
the evening of Oct. 18 the allies withdrew, 
the French to their ships, and the Amer- 
icans to Zubley’s Ferry, on the Savan- 
nah. Lincoln retreated to Charleston, and 
the French fleet sailed for France at the 
beginning of November. The British lost 
only 120 men. Thus closed the campaign 
of 1779. 

On July 11, 1782, the British troops 
evacuated Savannah, after an occupation 
of three years and a half. In considera- 
tion of the services of Gen. James Jack- 
son, Wayne, who was in command of the 
Continentals in Georgia, appointed him to 
“receive the keys of Savannah from a 
committee of British officers.” He did so, 
and on the same day the American army 
entered Savannah, when royal power 
ceased in Georgia forever. Governor 
Martin called a special meeting in Savan- 
nah (Aug. 1), of the Georgia legislature, 
at the house of General McIntosh. Very 
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tively by D’Estaing, Count Dillon, and 
Huger (of Charleston). They were shroud- 
ed in a dense fog and covered by the 
French batteries. After five hours of 
fierce conflict there was a truce for the 
purpose of burying the dead, Already 1,000 
of the Americans and Frenchmen had been 
killed or wounded. Among the latter was 
D’Estaing, who was carried to his camp. 
Count Pulaski, at the head of his legion, 
was mortally wounded by a grape-shot. 
During the truce D’Estaing and Lincoln 
held a consultation. The former, having 
lost many men, wished to abandon the 
siege; the latter, confident of final success, 
wished to continue it. D’Estaing positive- 


soon the free and independent State of 
Georgia began its career. See GEORGIA. 
Savannah, THe. The most notable of 
the Confederate privateers at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War was the Savannah, 
Capt. T. H. Baker, of Charleston, S. C. 
She was a little schooner which had done 
duty in Charleston , arbor as a pilot-boat, 
only fifty-four tons’ burden. She sallied 
out of Charleston Harbor at the close of 
May, 1861, captured a Maine merchant 
brig, and proceeded in search of other 
prizes. On June 3 she fell in with the 
National brig Perry, which she mistook 
for a merchant vessel, but, discovering her 
mistake, attempted to escape. After a 
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sharp fight the Savannah was captured 
and sent to New York. She was the first 
vessel captured bearing the Confederate 
flag. Her captain and crew were tried for 
piracy in New York, under the proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln of April 19, 1861, 
President Davis, in a letter to President 
Lincoln, threatened to deal with prisoners 
in his hands precisely as the captain and 
erew of the Savannah should be dealt with. 
He held Col. Michael Corcoran, of the 69th 
New York (Irish) Regiment, and others 
as hostages, to suffer death in case that 
penalty should be inflicted on the prisoners 
of the Savannah. The case attracted much 


ment having so far conceded belligerent 
rights to the Confederates as to exchange 
prisoners of war, it could not consistently 
make a distinction between prisoners taken 
on land and on the sea. He recommended, 
as a measure of expediency, that the Presi- 
dent should. treat the prisoners as “ priva- 
teersmen” and prisoners of war. This 
recommendation was followed. 
Savannah, Tue, the first steamship 
that crossed the Atlantic. She was pro- 
jected by Daniel Dodd; was built in New 
York City by Francis Ficket for Mr. Dodd, 
and was of 300 tons burden. Stephen 
Vail, of Morristown, N. J., built her en- 
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attention at home and abroad, and in the 
British Parliament it was argued that, 
as the Confederates possessed belligerent 
rights the prisoners were privateers, not 
pirates. Judge Charles P. Daly, of New 
York, argued that they were on the same 
level in the grade of guilt with every 
Confederate soldier, and that if one must 
suffer death for piracy, the other must 
suffer death for treason; and the govern- 


gines, and on Aug. 22, 1818, she was 
launched, gliding gracefully into the ele- 
ment which was to bear her to foreign 
lands, there to be crowned with the laurels 
of success. On May 25 this purely Amer- 
ican-built vessel left Savannah, Ga., and 
glided out from its waste of marshes, un- 
der the command of Capt. Moses Rogers, 
with Stephen Rogers as navigator. The 
port of New London, Conn., had furnishe¢ 
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these able seamen. The steamer reached 
Liverpool June 20, the passage having oc- 
cupied twenty-six days, upon eighteen of 
which she had used her paddles. On the 
arrival of the vessel on the coast of Ire- 
land, Lieut. John Bowie, of the King’s cut- 
ter Kite, sent a boat-load of sailors to 
board the Savannah to assist her crew to 
extinguish the fires of what his Majesty’s 
officers supposed to be a burning ship. The 
Savannah, after visiting Liverpool, con- 
tinued her voyage on July 23, and reached 
St. Petersburg in safety. Leaving the lat- 
ter port on Oct. 10, this adventurous craft 
completed the round voyage upon her ar- 
rival at Savannah, Noy. 30. 
Savings-banks. The first regular in- 
stitution of this kind was established at 
Hamburg in 1778. The next was at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1787. The oldest savings- 
bank in the world, still in existence, was 
founded at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1803. 
The first savings-bank in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1816, and in 1880 still existed as a flour- 
ishing institution. It was called the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society. The sec- 
ond savings-bank was established in 
Boston the same year, andthe third in 
New York in 1819. These banks are regu- 
lated by State laws, and the average rate 
of interest paid by them is 4 per cent. 
For statistics of the mutual and stock 
savings-banks in the United States, see 
Banks, Savines; Postat Savines, ete. 
Sawtelle, CHARLES GREENE, military 
officer; born in Norridgewock, Me., May 
10, 1834; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1854; promoted cap- 
tain in 1861; served through the Civil 
War principally as quartermaster at 
different posts; built a pontoon bridge 900 
feet long across the Red River in Texas 
early in 1864; brevetted brigadier-general 
United States army in 1865; promoted 
brigadier-general United States army Aug. 
19, 1896; and retired Feb. 16, 1897. 
Sawyer, Puitetus, legislator; born in 
Whiting, Vt., Sept. 22, 1816; received a 
common school education in New York; 
removed to Wisconsin in 1847 and en- 
gaged in the lumber business; was a mem- 
ber of the State legislature in 1857 and 
1861; mayor of Oshkosh in 1863; member 
of Congress in 1864-74; United States 
Senator in 1881-93; and a delegate to the 


Republican National Conventions in 1864, 
1876, 1880, and 1896. He died in Oshkosh, 
Wis., March 29, 1900. 

Sawyer, THoMAS JEFFERSON, clergy- 
man; born in Reading, Vt., Jan. 9, 1804; 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1829; 
was ordained in the Universalist Church 
in 1830; pastor of a church in New York 
City in 1830-45 and again in 1852-61; 
principal and -Professor of Theology in 
the Liberal Institute, Clinton, N. Y., in 
1845-52; one of the founders of Tufts Col- 
lege in 1847; Professor of Theology there 
in 1869-92, when he was made professor 
emeritus. He was author of JHndless 
Punishment in the Very Words of Its Ad- 
vocates; regular contributor for forty 
years to the Universalist Quarterly; and 
editor of The Christian Messenger and the 
Christian Ambassador. He died in 
Somerville, Mass., July 23, 1899. 

Saxe, JoHN GoprrEy, author; born in 
Highgate, Vt., June 2, 1816; graduated at 
Middlebury College in 1839; admitted to 
the bar in St. Albans, and practised in 
Franklin county in 1843-50; was editor 
of the Burlington Sentinel in 1850-56; 
attorney for Vermont; Democratic candi- 
date for governor in 1859 and :. gain in 
1860; and was the author of Progress; 
The Money King; Ciever Stories of Many 
Nations, and several volumes of humorous 


poems. He died in Albany, N. Y., March 
31, 1887. 
Saxton, JOSEPH, inventor; born in 


Huntingdon county, Pa., March 22, 1799; 
received a common school education; was 
apprenticed to a watch-maker; removed 
to Philadelphia in 1817, and while working 
at his trade, invented a machine for cut- 
ting the teeth of chronometer wheels; and 
later made the town-clock in the belfry of 
Independence Hall; visited London in 
1828-37 ; superintended the construction of 
the machinery and balances for the Phila- 
delphia mint on his return to the United 
States, till 1843, when he was placed in 
charge of the construction of the standard 
weights and measures for the United 
States. Mr. Saxton received a medal from 
the Franklin Institute in 1834 for his re- 
flecting pyrometer; a gold medal at the 
world’s fair in London; and was one of 
the original ineorporators of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He died in Wash: 
ington, D. C., Oct. 26, 1873. 
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Saxton, Rurus, military officer; born 
in Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 19, 1824; gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1849; led a survey- 
ing party across the Rocky Mountains in 
1853, and afterwards was employed in the 
coast survey. He was with Captain Lyon 
at St. Louis when the Civil War broke 
out, and was prominent in breaking up 
the Confederate Camp Jackson (see Sr. 
Lours ARSENAL). He was with McClellan 
in western Virginia, and then with Gen- 
eral Sherman in the South as quarter- 
master-general. He was in command at 
Harper’s Ferry awhile, and, as brigadier- 
general (April 15, 1862), was made mili- 
‘tary governor of the Department of the 
South, serving in that capacity from 1862 
to 1865. In 1865 he was brevetted major- 
general of volunteers; in 1882 was pro- 
moted colonel and assistant quartermaster- 
general United States army; and in 1888 
was retired. He died Feb. 23, 1908. 

Say-Brook, Fort. On his arrival at 
Boston in 1635, John Winthrop, son of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, bearing a com- 
mission from Lord Say and Seal and Lord 
Brook to begin a settlement on the Con- 
necticut River and to be governor there, 
sent a bark of 30 tons, with twenty men, 
to take possession of the mouth of the 
river and begin a fortification there. He 
brought with him from England men, 
ordnance, ammunition, and $10,000 for the 
purpose. A few days after the arrival of 
the English at the mouth of the river, a 
Dutch vessel sent from Manhattan ap- 
peared, with the design of taking posses- 
sion of the same spot. The English, having 
two pieces of cannon already mounted, 
would not allow the Dutch to land. The 
fort erected by the English was called Say- 
Brook, in honor of the proprietors of the 
land. 

Saybrook, Arrack on. Early in April, 
1814, a number of British barges, sup- 
posed to contain about 220 men, entered 
the Connecticut River, passed up 7 or 8 
miles, and landed at a place called Petti- 
paug (a part of Saybrook), where the in- 
vaders destroyed about twenty-five vessels. 
This disaster caused the governor of Con- 
necticut (Smith) to call out the militia 
for the defence of the sea-coast of the 
State. 

Saybrook Platform. A colonial synod 
was held at Saybrook, Conn., Sept. 9, 


1703, by legislative command, to frame 
an ecclesiastical constitution. That synod 
agreed that the confession of faith as- 
sented to by the synod in Boston in 1680 
be recommended to the General Assembly, 
at the next session, for their public testi- 
mony to it as the faith of the churches of 
the Connecticut colony; and that the heads 
of agreement assented to by the united 
ministers, formerly called Presbyterian 
and Congregational, be observed through- 
out the colony. It also agreed on articles 
for the administration of church dis- 
cipline. This was called the ‘“ Saybrook 
Platform.” In October the legislature uf 
Connecticut passed an act adopting the 
platform then constructed as the ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the colony. This sys- 
tem, so closely Presbyterian, was favored 
by the Latitudinarians because it dimin- 
ished the influence of unrestrained and 
bigoted church members and gave the more 
intelligent members greater weight in 
church affairs. 

Sayles, Jonn, author; born in Vernon, 
N. Y., March 9, 1825; received a collegiate 
education; was admitted to the Texas 
bar in 1846, and began practice in Bren- 
ham. When the Civil War opened he 
joined the Confederate army as brigadier- 
general of the Texas militia, and after- 
wards served on the staff of Gen. John 
B. Magruder. His publications include 
Treatise on the Civil Jurisdiction of Jus- 
tices of the Peace in the State of Texas; 
The Probate Laws of Texas; Oonstitution 
of Texas, with Notes; The Masonic Juris- 
prudence of Texas; Revised Oil Statutes, 
and Laws passed by the Legislature of 
Texas, with Notes; ete. He died in 
Abilene, Tex., May 22, 1897. 

Sayre, Lewis ALBERT, surgeon; born 
in Battle Hill (now Madison), N. J., Feb. 
29, 1820; graduated at Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., in 1839, and at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, in 1842, when he becaine 
prosecutor to the Professor of Surgery in 
that college, which he held till 1852; was 
surgeon in Bellevue Hospital in 1853-73; 
the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island 
in 1859-73; and consulting surgeon in both 
hospitals from 1873 till his death. He 
was the first American surgeon to suc- 
cessfully operate for the hip disease; in- 
vented numerous surgical instruments and 
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appliances; introduced new methods of 
treatment in various diseases, and was 
author of Practical Manual of the Treat- 
ment of Clubfoot; Spinal Disease and 
Spinal Ourvature, ete. He died in New 
York City, Sept. 21, 1900. 

Sbaretti, Donarus, prelate; born in 
Montefranco, Italy, Nov. 12, 1856; was 
educated at the College of St. Apollinaris, 
Rome, and ordained priest, April 12, 1879; 
was professor of speculative and moral 
philosophy in the College of the Propa- 
ganda, Rome, for eight years, and later 
served as sub-secretary of the Propaganda 
in affairs pertaining to the United States. 
He arranged the proceedings of the third 
council of Baltimore for presentation to 
the committee of cardinals; was private 
chamberlain to Leo XIII.; in 1893-1900 
was first auditor of the apostolic legation 
at Washington; then made Bishop of Ha- 
vana; in 1901 was made extraordinary 
Apostolic Delegate to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and in 1902 Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada. 

Scab, an opprobrious epithet applied 
to a workman who refuses to join in a 
strike, to those who continue to work 
where a strike is on, and, frequently, to 
an industrial plant employing non-union 
labor. ; 

Scalping, the act, peculiar to North 
American Indian warfare, of partly cut- 
ting, partly tearing off a piece of the skin 
of the head, with the hair attached; 
whether the victim is alive or dead at the 
time does not affect the operation. The 
Indians, with whom scalps are the tro- 
phies of victory, have always left a long 
lock or tuft on the scalp as a challenge. 
Bounties have, in American history, more 
than once been offered for scalps: in 1724 
£100 (about $500) was offered by Massa- 
chusetts for Indian scalps; in 1754, dur- 
ing the French and Indian war, a bounty 
was offered by the French for British 
scalps, and by the colonies for Indian 
scalps; in 1755 Massachusetts offered £40 
(about $200) for every scalp of a male 
Indian over 12 years old, and £20 (about 
$100) for sealps of women and children. 

Scammel, ALEXANDER. military officer; 
born in Mendon (now Milford), Mass., 
March 24, 1747; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1769; taught school, practised 
surveying, and became proprietor of the 


town of Shapleigh, Me. In 1775 he was 
studying law with General Sullivan, when 
he left his books and joined the army at 
Cambridge as Sullivan’s brigade-major. 
He was with him in the battle of Long 
Island, and of Trenton and Princeton; was 
especially distinguished at Saratoga; and 
from 1778 to 1781 was adjutant-general of 
the army. He commanded a regiment of 
light infantry in the siege of Yorktown, 
where he was surprised, and surrendered, 
but was so badly wounded that he died 
in Williamsburg, Va., Oct. 6, 1781. 

Schaeffer, CuarLtes Wiii1AM, theolo- 
gian; born in Hagerstown, Md., May 5, 
1813; graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1832, and at the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary in 1835; ordained 
in the Lutheran Church in 1836; profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical history at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia in 1864-96. His publications include 
Early History of the Lutheran Church in 
America, ete. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 15, 1896. 

Schaff, Puizipe, clergyman; born in 
Coire, Switzerland, Jan. 1, 1819; educated 
at the universities of Tiibingen, Halle, and 
Berlin; was ordained in the German Re- 
formed Church; came to the United States 
in 1844; professor in German Reformed 
Seminary in Mercersburg, Pa., in 1844-63; 
and professor of sacred literature in Union 
Theological Seminary in 1870-93. He was 
chairman of the American committee or- 
ganized in 18712 to co-operate with the 
English committee on Bible revision. 
When this great work was finished—to 
which he had applied himself with inde- 
fatigable zeal—he went to England to 
arrange for its publication. He was the 
author of Sketch of the Political, Social, 
and Religious Character of the United 
States ; Lectures on the Civil War and the 
Overthrow of Slavery in America; His- 
torical Account of the Work of the Ameri- 
can Committee of Revision of the English 
Version, etc., and co-editor of the Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, ete. He died in New York City, 
Oct. 20, 1893. 

Scharf, Joun Tuomas, author; born in 
Baltimore, Md., May 1, 18438; joined the 
Confederate army at the beginning of the 
Civil War, and served in a number of 
important actions. After peace was con- 
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cluded he engaged in mereantile business 
and newspaper work, and became a lawyer 
in 1874. His publications include Chroni- 
cles of Baltimore; History of Maryland ; 
History of Baltimore City and County; 
History of Western Maryland; History of 
» St. Louis; History of Philadelphia; His- 
tory of Westchester County, N.Y.; His- 
tory of the Confederate States Navy from 
the Laying of the First Keel to the Sink- 
ing of the Last Vessel; and History of the 
State of Delaware. He died in 1898. 

Schechter, Soromon, theologian; born 
in Fokshani, Rumania, Dee. 7, 1847; was 
gyaduated as rabbi at Vienna, 1887;~ pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, University College, Lon- 
don, England, 1899-1901; travelled exten- 
sively to examine early works in Hebrew 
literature for the University of Cam- 
bridge; came to the United States and 
was chosen president of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, New York 
City, 1902; author of numerous works 
and periodical contributions on ancient 
and modern Judaism. 

Schell, Aucustus, lawyer; born in 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1812; graduated 
at Union College in 1830; admitted to 
the bar and gained a large practice in 
New York City. During the Presidential 
campaigns of 1860 and 1872 he was chair- 
man of the national committee of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which supported John C. 
Breckinridge for President in the former 
year, and Horace Greeley in the latter; 
elected mayor of New York in 1878. He 
died in New York City, March 27, 1884. 

Schem, ALEXANDER JAcop, author; born 
in Wiedenbriick, Prussia, March 16, 1826; 
educated in Bonn and Tiibingen; came to 
the United States in 1851; professor of 
ancient and modern languages at Dickin- 
son College in 1854-60, and then devoted 
himself to literature; was superintendent 
of the New York City public schools in 
1874-81. He was the author of Schem’s 
Statistics of the World; American Eccle- 
siastical Almanac; Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion (with Henry Kiddle), ete. He died 
in West Hoboken, N. J., May 21, 1884. 

Schenck, James Frnpiay, naval officer; 
born in Franklin, O., June 11, 1807; en- 
tered the navy in 1825; served on the 
Pacific coast with Stockton during the 
Mexican War; and commanded the East 
India Squadron in 1860-61. He was after- 


wards engaged in the blockading service, 
and was in command of a division in Por- 
ter’s fleet in the attacks on Fort Fisher. 
He was promoted rear-admiral in 1868, 
and retired in 1869. He died in Dayton, 
O., Dec. 21, 1882. 

Schenck, Ropert CuMMiNG, diploma- 
tist; born in Franklin, O., Oct. 4, 1809; 
brother of Admiral Schenck; graduated at 
Miami University in 1827; admitted to 
the bar in 1831, and settled in Dayton. 
In 1840 he was in the Ohio legislature; 
and from 1843 to 1851 in Congress, when 
he went as American minister to Brazil, 
where he took part in the negotiation of 
several treaties in South America. In 
1861 he entered the field as brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers (May 17), and had 
his first encounter with the insurgents 
near Vienna, Va. He was engaged in the 
battle of Bull Run; then served in west- 
ern Virginia; and, after the battle at 
Cross Keys, Frémont placed him in com- 
mand of a division. In the battle of 
Groveton, or the second battle of Bull 
Run, he had his right arm shattered by 
a ball. In September, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to major-general, and a little later 
was in command at Baltimore. From 
1863 to 1871 he was in Congress, and in 
the latter year was appointed minister to 
England, where he served till 1876, when 
he resigned. He died in Washington, 
D. C., March 23, 1890. 

Schenectady, a city and county-seat of 
Schenectady county, N. Y.; one of the old- 
est cities in the State; settled by Arent 
Van Curler in 1661. It is the seat of 
Union University; has one of the largest 
electrical manufacturing plants in the 
world, noted locomotive and farm-inple- 
ment works, and knitting and lace mills; 
assessed property valuation (1910), $46,- 
458,460; net. debt, $3,467,666. Pop. 
(1910), 72,826. 

History.—Count Frontenae arrived in 
Canada as governor by reappointment in 
October, 1689. He brought with him 
troops and supplies and a plan for the in- 
vasion and occupation of New York. In- 
vasions by the Iroquois had reduced Can- 
ada to great distress, and his arrival was 
timely relief. Frontenac was about sev- 
enty years of age, but possessed the vigor 
and buoyancy of a young man. He set 
to work with energy to carry the war into 
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the British colonies by land and sea. His 
first organized war-party was composed 
chiefly of Mohawks converted by the 
Jesuit missionaries, who were settled near 
Montreal. They were acquainted with the 
settlements about Albany. These Mo- 
hawks, with a number of Frenchmen, 
were sent to attack these settlements. 
They traversed the wooded wilderness 
southward among deep snows, and, after 
a march of twenty days, approached 
Schenectady, then a Dutch village in the 
Mohawk Valley, and the outpost of the 
settlements at Albany. There were about 
forty houses enclosed in a palisade, but, 
unaware of danger, the gates were left 
open, and the people were sleeping sound- 
ly, when, on the night of Feb. 8, 1690, the 
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seven were taken prisoners, and the re- 
mainder fled, half-naked, through a driv- 
ing snow-storm, to Albany, 16 miles dis- 
tant. The cold was so intense that many 
lost their limbs by frost. This raid creat- 
ed intense alarm. The sense of horror 
which this outrage produced in the neigh- 
boring town of Albany was strongly ex- 
pressed a few days later by Major Peter 
Schuyler: “The Cruelties committed at 
said Place no Penn can write nor Tongue 
expresse: the women bigg with Childe 
rip’d up and the Children alive throwne 
into the flames, and there heads dash’d in 
pieces against the Doors and windows.” 
Two other Indian parties attacked and 
destroyed the village of Salmon Falls, in 
New Hampshire, and the fort and village 
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invaders entered the village silently, sep- 


arated into several bands. The horrid 
signal of the war-whoop was given, and 
the attack began. Doors were broken 


open, indiscriminate slaughter ensued, and 
the houses were set on fire. Sixty men, 
women, and children were slain, twenty- 
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at Casco (Portland) on the Maine coast. 
From various points on the long, exposed 
frontier news of similar disasters was 
sent to the government at Boston. 

The settlement suffered some during the 
Trench and Indian War, but it was rather 
too near the strong post of Albany to in- 
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vite frequent visits from the enemy. It 
is said that Schenectady was the prin- 
cipal seat of the Mohawks before the con- 
federacy of the five Iroquois nations was 
formed. 

Scherzer, Kart von, explorer; born in 
Vienna, Austria, May 1, 1821; partici- 
pated in the discussion of social reforms 
during the revolution; exiled to Italy in 
1850; came to the United States in 1852, 
and explored large parts of North Amer- 
ica; sailed around the world in the frig- 
ate Novara in 1857-59; and became Aus- 
trian consul-general in Genoa in 1884. 
He was the author of Travels in North 
America; Costa Rica; The Novara Ea- 
pedition, ete. He died in Géritz, Austria, 
Feb. 20, 1903. 

Schiff, Jacos Hewnry, philanthropist; 
born in brankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
in 1847; removed to New York City and 
entered on a banking career in 1865; and 
while following that business subsequent- 
ly became actively interested in a large 
number of financial institutions. Mr. 
Schiff represents the highest type of the 
progressive Jewish citizen of the United 
States; is a preacher and exemplar of 
sturdy Americanism; and has endeared 
himself not only to the people cf his own 
race but to the community at large by a 
generous participation in public affairs 
and by princely benefactions in educa- 
tional channels. He founded the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America at New 
York, the Semitic Museum at Harvard 
University, and the Nurses’ Settlement at 
New York; gave $500,000 and his personal 
services to promote the diversion of im- 
migration of Jews into the interior of the 
country; is vice-president and a trustee 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, a founder of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the American Musevim of Natural 
History, president of the Montefiore Home 
for Chronic Invalids, and a former vice- 
president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The American Jew.—In an address be- 
fore the Menorah Society of Columbia 
University, April 3, 1911, Mr. Schiff drew 
the following picture of the future of the 
American Jew: 

“When I was of your age the percent- 
age of our people in this community was 


comparatively small. Now they have 
grown into a mighty host, and the Jew 
makes himself felt in every walk of life. 
With our privileges our responsibilities 
have grown, and if we wish to undisturb- 
edly enjoy the former, it will be well 
that we thoroughly understand and live 
up to the latter. While we should ever be 
firm in our insistence that there can only 
be one class of Americans, and that dis- 
crimination in any respect must not fol- 
low attachment to a religious sect, we 
want to be careful not to make claims and 
demands which, of necessity, must force 
us into a separate class and raise the very 
barriers which it is our desire to see 
eliminated. 

“The future position of the American 
Jew, particularly in this city, will be de- 
termined, more than by anything else, by 
the standing the Jewish university man 
attains in city and nation. It is he who 
acts as spokesman in the courts—who 
primarily becomes the representative in 
the State and national Legislature, the 
halls of science, and in a variety of other 
public bodies. He not only represents 
public opinion, but, to no small extent, 
he often helps to form it. How very neces- 
sary is it, therefore, that the Jewish stu- 
dent become fully cognizant of the duty 
which is upon him, to so qualify himself 
that when the opportunity for public ser- 
vice comes to him it will be rendered in 
a manner that shall cast credit upon his 
people, upon whom any of his shortcom- 
ings are likewise surely to be visited. 
Long ago already our sages enjoined upon 
us that the weal of the commonwealth in 
which we live should ever be our first 
concern, and in these times, when it is so 
persistently preached, that we are more 
than a people, that we are still a nation, 
the warning cannot be often enough re- 
peated and emphasized that, proud as we 
have every right to be of our past, and 
imbued as we should be with the divine 
purpose for which the Jew and the faith 
of which he is the bearer have been kept 
alive, we who have been planted among 
this great nation belong to it, and to no 
other; that politically we neither seek nor 
have any different expectation or hope, 
now or in the future. True, it is inspir- 
ing for a people to have an ideal of 
their own in which they can unite and 
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seek to rejuvenate themselves. Because of 
this, it is praiseworthy to promote edu- 
cational efforts of every kind in the land 
where the cradle of the Jew has stood, and 
where, in these times, it has become par- 
ticularly desirable to raise his cultural 
level; this we should encourage in every 
manner, but beyond this, warmly attached 
as we may be to our people and to our 
faith, we must not go, if we wish to be 
justified in claiming and exercising the 
high privileges American citizenship be- 
stows upon its bearer.” 

Schimmelin, ALEXANDER OLIVER, his- 
torian; born in Flanders about 1645; 
went to the West Indies in 1666; was a 
buccaneer in 1669-74; returned to Europe. 
He was the author of History of the Ad- 
ventures of the Freebooters, which are 
Remarkable in the Indies. He died in 
France in 1707. 

Schlaginweit, Ropert, traveller; born 
in Munich, Bavaria, Oct. 27, 1833; a 
brother of HERMANN and Apo.r, noted for 
their geological exploration of India in 
1854-57, in which he participated. He 
travelled extensively in North America; 
lectured in English and German in the 
large cities of the United States; and 
published The Pacific Railroad in North 
America; Ca'ifornia; and The Mormons. 
He died in Giessen, Hesse-Darmstadt, June 
6, 1885. 

Schlatter, Micuarr, clergyman; born 
in St. Gall, Switzerland, July 14, 1716; 
educated at the University of Helmstedt; 
ordained in the German Reformed Church; 
settled in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1746, and 
became pastor of the united churches of 
Philadelphia and Germantown in 1747. 
He returned to Europe in 1751, and ap- 
pealed for help in Holland and England 
for free schools among the Germans in 
America. This appeal resulted in a fund 
of over £20,000. Schlatter retired from 
the active pastorate in 1755, and devoted 
himself to founding schools. He served in 
the Royal American army as chaplain in 
1757-59. When the Revolutionary War 
began he sympathized with the patriots; 
was imprisoned by the British in Septem- 
ber, 1777, and had his house sacked be- 
cause he refused to obey their orders. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., in November, 
1790. 

Schley, Winrretp Scorr, naval officer; 


born in Frederick county, Md., Oct. 9, 
1839; graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1860; was with the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron in 1861; 
took part in the engagements which led 
to the surrender of Port Hudson, La., in 
1863; was promoted lieutenant-comman- 
der in 1866, and commander in 1874. He 
was placed in command of the arctic relief 
expedition in. 1884, and rescued Lieuten- 
ant Greely and six survivors at Cape 
Sabine. He was promoted captain in 
1888, and in 1891, when a number of 
American sailors were stoned by a mob in 
Valparaiso, Chile, he went to that port 
in command of the Baltimore and settled 
the trouble. In August, 1891, the Balti- 
more, still under his command, was de- 
tailed to convey the remains of JOHN 
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ERICSSON (q.v.) to Sweden. He was 
promoted commodore in February, 1898, 
and, when the American-Spanish War be- 
gan, was given command of the newly or- 
ganized Flying Squadron in the service. 
This squadron was united with the North 
Atlantic Squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Sampson on June 29. During the battle 
which followed the attempt of Admiral 
Cervera to eseape, Schley was in immediate 
command of the American fleet, as Samp- 
son, the commander-in-chief, was absent 
on a run to Siboney. He was promoted 
read-admiral in August, 1898; and was 
retired Oct. 9, 1901. On July 22, 1901, 
he applied for a court of inquiry into his 
conduct during the Santiago battle be- 
cause of criticisms as to the credit for 
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the victory. The majority of the court 
found adversely to him, but Admiral 
Dewey gave him full credit for the vic- 
tory. He published The Rescue of Greely ; 
The Fight off Santiago and Forty-five 
Years under the Flag. He dropped dead 
in New York City, Oct. 2, 1911. See San- 
TIAGO, NAVAL BATTLE OF. 

The Court of Inquiry.—The controversy 
between the friends of Rear-Admirals 
Sampson and Schley, noted in the sketch 
of the former, led to eriticisms on the 
eonduct of the latter during the Santiago 
fight which were considered by his friends 
exceedingly unjust. Personally he -took 
no notice of the reflections upon his profes- 
sional conduct, declaring that the history 
had been made, and the proofs of it were 
in the public documents, until July 22, 
1910, when he requested a court of inquiry 
into his conduct. 

His request was at once granted, and a 
court was appointed, composed of Ad- 
miral Dewey, Rear-Admirals Benham and 
Ramsay. The court began its inquiry in 
Washington on Sept. 12, and on Dec. 13, 
1901, reported its proceedings and the tes- 
timony taken, with a full and detailed 
statement of all the pertinent facts which 
it deemed to be established, together with 
its opinion and recommendation in the 
premises. The court found that Commo- 
dore Schley failed to proceed to Santiago 
with due despatch, that the squadron 
should not have been delayed by the Lagle, 
that he should not have turned westward, 
that he should have promptly obeyed the 
Navy Department’s order of May 25th, 
that he did not do his utmost to capture 
the Colon, that the turn of the Brooklyn 
caused the Texas to stop, that he did in- 
justice to Lt.-Com. Hodgson, that his con- 
duct in the Santiago campaign was char- 
acterized by vacillation, dilatoriness, and 
lack of enterprise, and that his coal re- 
ports were inaccurate and misleading. 
The court recommended that no further 
proceedings be had in view of the length 
of time which had elapsed. 

Schlosser, Fort. A defensive» work 
near Niagara Falls, which was burned by 
the British, December, 1813, in retaliation 
for the burning of Newark, Ontario. 

Schmauk, THroporE EMMANUEL, edi- 
tor; born in Lancaster, Pa., in 1860; or- 
dained into the Evangelical Lutheran 
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ministry in 1883; became editor-in-chief 
of The Lutheran Church Review in 1895; 
president General Council, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North America, from 
1903. He is the author of History of Old 
Salem and Lebanon; The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Its History, Men, and Movements ; 
The Early Churches of the Lebanon Val- 
ley; History of the Lutheran Church in 
Pennsylvania, etc. 

Schmucker, SamuEL MosHermm, author; 
born in New Market, Va., Jan. 12, 1823; 
graduated at Washington College, Pa., in 
1840; became a Lutheran clergyman and 
held pastorates till 1848; was admitted 
to the bar in 1850, but applied himself 
to literary work. He was author of Hlec- 
tion of Judges by the People; Constitu- 
tionality of the Maine Liquor Law; Life 
of John C. Frémont; Life of Alexander 
Hamilton; History of the Mormons; Life 
of Thomas Jefferson; Arctic Hxplorations 
and Discoveries; Life of Dr. Blisha Kent 
Kane; Life of Daniel Webster; Life of 
Henry Clay; Life of Washington; Blue 
Laws of Connecticut; A History of the 
Civil War, ete. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 12, 1863. 

Schmucker, SAmuet Srmon, theologian; 
born in Hagerstown, Md., Feb. 28, 1799; 
graduated at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1820; chairman of the fac- 
ulty of the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in 1826-64; was largely in- 
strumental in founding the ecclesiastical 
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connection between the Lutheran churches 
in the United States and Europe. His pub- 
lications include Fraternal Appeal to the 
American Churches on Christian Union; 
The American Lutheran Church, Histori- 
cally, Doctrinally, and Practically Deline- 
ated; American Lutheranism Vindicated, 
ete. He died in Gettysburg, Pa., July 26, 
1873. 

Schofield, Jonn McALtister, military 
officer; born in Chautauqua county, N. Y., 
Sept. 29, 1831; graduated at West Point 
fn 1853, where he was instructor in nat- 
ural philosophy for five years. Under 
leave of absence he was filling a like post 
in the Washington University, Mo., when 
the Civil War broke out. He was chief 
of Lyon’s staff at Wilson’s Creek, and in 
November, 1861, was made brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, commanding the Mis- 
souri militia. In April, 1862, he command- 
ed the District of Missouri, and in October 
the Army of the Frontier, with which he 
drove the organized Confederate forces 
into Arkansas. In November, 1862, he was 
made major-general of volunteers. In the 
Atlanta campaign, in 1864, he was con- 
spicuous; also in the campaign against 
Hood in Tennessee until the battle of 
Nashville, when he was transferred to 
North Carolina, taking possession of Wil- 
mington, and was active until the sur- 
render of Johnston. He was brevetted ma- 
jor-general, United States army, in March, 
1865; was Secretary of War ad interim on 
the resignation of General Grant in 1868. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general in 
February, 1895, and retired in September 
following. He published Forty-six Years 
in the Army. He died in St. Augustine, 
Florida, March 4, 1906. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowse, ethnologist ; 
born in Watervliet, N. Y., March 28, 1793. 
His ancestor who first settled in America 
was a school-teacher named Caleraft, and 
he was popularly named Schooleraft. 
Henry studied chemistry and mineralogy 
in Union College in 1807-8. In 1817-18 
he took a scientific tour in the West, and 
made a fine mineralogical and geological 
collection, publishing, in 1819, A View of 
the Lead Mines of Missouri, which was en- 
larged and published (1853) under the 
title of Scenes and Adventures in the Semi- 
Alpine Regions of the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri and Arkansas. In 1820 he was 


geologist of an exploring expedition under 
General Cass to the Lake Superior copper 
region. He was also on a commission to 
treat with the Indians at Chicago. In 
1823 he was made Indian agent at the 
Falls of St. Mary, and afterwards at 
Mackinaw, where he married a grand- 
daughter of an Indian chief. He founded 
the Historical Society of Michigan in 
1828; the Algie Society, at Detroit, in 
1831, before which he delivered two lect- 
ures on the grammatical construction of 
the Indian languages. These, translated 
into French by Duponceau and presented 
to the French Institute, procured for 
Schoolcraft a gold medal from that insti- 
tution. He published several works on 
Indian literature, as well as fiction, and 
in 1832 led a second government expedi- 
tion to discover the real chief source of 
the Mississippi River, which was found to 
be Lake Itasca. In a treaty with the Ind- 
ians on the Upper Lakes in 1836 he pro- 
cured the cession of 16,000,000 acres of 
land to the United States, and he was ap- 
pointed chief disbursing agent for the 
Northern Department. After visiting Eu- 
rope he was employed by the State of New 
York in making a census and collecting 
statistics of the Stx Nations (gq. v.), and 
in 1847 he was employed by authority of 
Congress in the preparation of a work 
entitled Historical and Statistical In- 
formation Respecting the History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States. He wrote Personal 
Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years 
with the Indian Tribes on the American 
Frontiers (1863), and several other works 
on the red race. The Indian Fairy Book, 
compiled from his manuscripts, was pub- 
lished in 1868. He died in Washington, 
D. C., Dee. 10, 1864. 

Schools. See Epucation; TECHNOLOGY; 
MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING; COL- 
LEGES, ETC. 

Schooner Pearl, Tur. In 1848 Captain 
Drayton and his mate Sayles, attempt- 
ed to carry away to freedom, from the 
vicinity of Washington, D. C., seventy- 
seven fugitive slaves concealed in this 
schooner; as the schooner neared the 
mouth of the Potomac River, she was over- 
taken and obliged to return. These 
fugitive slaves, men, women, and children, 
were immediately sold to the cotton plant: 
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ers of the Gulf States; while Drayton and 
Sayles, with difficulty saved from death 
by mob-violence, were brought to trial in 
Washington. The aggregate bail required 
amounted to $228,000. They were convict- 
ed and in prison until 1852, when, through 
the influence and efforts of Charles Sum- 
ner, President Fillmore granted them an 
unconditional pardon; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, they were immediately hurried 
out of the city and sent to the North to 
save them from violence and rearrest. 

Schoonmaker, Martinus, clergyman; 
born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1737; licensed 
to preach in 1765; held several pastorates 
till 1784, when he took charge of the 
six congregations in Kings county; was 
among the last ministers who preached 
in Dutch. During the Revolutionary War 
he was an active and influential Whig. He 
died in Flatbush, N. Y., in 1824. 

Schott, Cuarrtes ANTHONY, civil en- 
gineer; born in Mannheim, Germany, Aug. 
7, 1826; graduated at the Polytechnic 
School in Carlsruhe in 1847; came to the 
United States in 1848, and secured a place 
on the coast survey; was made assistant 
in 1856; elected a member of the Nation- 
al Academy of Science in 1872. His pub- 
lications include Magnetical Observations 
in the Arctic Seas; Tables and Results 
of the Precipitation in Rain and Snow in 
the United States, and at Some Stations 
in Adjacent Parts of North America, and 
in Central and South America; Tables, 
Distribution, and Variations of the Atmos- 
pheric Temperature in the United States 
and Some Adjacent Parts of America; ete. 
He died in Washington, D.C., July 31, 1901. 

Schouler, James, historian; born in 
Arlington, Mass., March 20, 1839; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1859, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1862; was pro- 
fessor in the law department of the Bos- 
ton University in 1882-1902; a lecturer in 
Johns Hopkins University in 1891-1908; 
president American Historical Association 
iv 1897. He is the author of Life of Thom- 
as Jefferson; Historical Briefs; History of 
the United States (6 volumes); Highty 
Years of Union; Americans of 1776, ete. 

Schouler, WitLiAM, journalist; born in 
Kilbarchan, Scotland, Dec. 31, 1814; was 
brought to the United States in 1815; re- 
ceived a common-school education; en- 
gaged in journalism and was connected 
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with various papers; member of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives for 
four terms and of the Senate one term; 
adjutant-general of the State in 1860-66. 
He published a History of Massachusetts 
in the Civil War (2 volumes). He died 
in West Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 24, 1872. 

Schurman, Jacop GouLp, educator; 
born in Freetown, Prince Edward Island, 
May 22, 1854; graduated at the University 
of London in 1877, and took a post-grad- 
uate course at the University of Edin- 
burgh; was Professor of Philosophy at 
Cornell University in 1886-92; and was 
then elected its president. In January, 
1899, President Mckinley appointed him 
chairman of the United States Philippine 
commission, and he was granted a leave 
of absence from Cornell. He is the author 
of A Generation of Cornell; Philippine 
Affairs; A Retrospect and Outlook, ete. 
See Puitippine ISLAnps. 

Schurz, Cart, military officer; born 
near Cologne, Germany, March 2, 1829; 
studied at the Gymnasium at Cologne 
and at the University of Bonn; with 
other students engaged in the revolution- 
ary movements in 1848; joined Gottfried 
Kinkel in publishing a liberal news- 
paper; and, after the failure of an at- 
tempt at insurrection at Bonn (1849) 
both were compelled to fly. Schurz made 
his way to Switzerland. On the night 
of Nov. 6, 1850, he rescued Kinkel from 
the fortress of Spandau, escaped to the 
sea, and took passage in a schooner for 
Leith. Thence Schurz went to Paris; 
thence to London, in 1851, where he was 
a teacher until the summer of 1852, when 
he came to the United States, landing at 
Philadelphia. There he remained three 
years, and then settled at Madison, Wis. 
In the Presidential campaign of 1856 he 
became a noted German orator, and in 
1858 began to make public speeches in 
english. He soon afterwards became a 
lawyer at Milwaukee, and, in the winter 
of 1859-60 was recognized as a popular 
lecturer. He took a leading part in the 
Republican National Convention in 1860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was nominated for 
President, and made effective speeches 
during the campaign. After his inaugura- 
tion Mr. Lincoln appointed him minister 
to Spain, but he returned to the United 
States in December, resigned the office of 
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SCHURZ, 


minister, became a _ brigadier-general of 
volunteers in April, 1862, and major- 
general in March, 1863. He was in com- 
mand of a division in the battle of Grove- 
ton, or second battle of Bull Run, and at 
Chancellorsville, and was temporarily in 
command of the 11th Corps at the battle 
of Gettysburg, afterwards taking part 
in the battle of Chattanooga. After the 
war General Schurz resumed the practice 
of law in Washington, and was for some 
time the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. In 1866 he was sent 
to the South as a commissioner to examine 
and report on the condition of the South- 
ern States, especially upon the condition 
of the freedmen’s bureau. In the same 
year he founded the Detroit Post, and in 
1867 he became editor of a German paper 
published in St. Louis. Te labored ear- 
nestly for the election of General Grant to 


the Presidency; in Janu- 
ary, 1869, he was chosen 
United States Senator 
from Missouri; opposed 
some of the leading meas- 
ures of President Grant’s 
administration; was one 
of the organizers of the 
Liberal Republican party 
in 1872. He was Secretary 
of the Interior in 1877-81; 
editor of the New York 
Evening Post in 1881-84; 
and president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Re- 
form League in 1892-1901. 
He died in New York City, 
May 14, 1906. 

Schussele, CHRISTIAN, 
artist; born in Guebvill- 
ers, Alsace, April 16, 1824; 
came to the United States 
about 1848; was professor 
of drawing and painting 
in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy in 1868-79. His 
principal works include 
Franklin before the Lords 
in Council; Men of Prog- 
ress, Zeisberger Preaching 
to the Indians; Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge; and 
McClellan at Antietam. 
He died in Merchantville, 
N. J., Aug. 20, 1879. 

Schuyler, Eugenes, diplomatist; born in 
Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1840; graduated 
at Yale College in 1859, and at the Colum- 
bia Law School in 1863; engaged in prac- 
tice in 1863-66; was United States con- 
sul at Moscow in 1866-69; at Reval in 
1869-70; secretary of the United States 
legation at St. Petersburg in 1870-76; at 
Constantinople in 1876-78; chargé daf- 
faires at Bucharest in 1880-82; minister 
to Greece, Servia, and Rumania in 1882— 
84; and consul-general at Cairo from 1889 
till his death. He contributed to maga- 
zines and wrote American Diplomacy. He 
died in Cairo, Egypt, July 18, 1890. 

Schuyler, Grorce Ler, sportsman; born 
in Rhinebeck, N. Y., June 9, 1811: became 
deeply interested in yachting. Tn 1882 the 
New York Yacht Club returned the A mer- 
ica’s eup to him, as its only surviving 
denor; but he immediately donated it 
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anew to the club as a challenge-cup. In 
1887 he was referee in the race between the 
Volunteer and Thistle. He published Cor- 
respondence and Remarks upon Bancroft’s 
History of the Northern Campaign in 1777 ; 
and The Character of Major-General Philip 
Schuyler. He died on the yacht Electra 
off New London, Conn., July 31, 1890. 

Schuyler, GroraceE WaAsHINGTON, fin- 
ancier; born in Stillwater, N. Y., Feb. 2, 
1810; graduated at the University of the 
City of New York in 1837; removed to 
Utiea; treasurer of New York State in 
1863-65; superintendent of the New York 
banking department in 1866-70; auditor 
of the canal department in 1876-80; was 
the first to advocate the abolition of tolls on 
canals, thus making them free waterways. 
He was the author of Colonial New York; 
Philip Schuyler and His Family (2 vol- 
umes). He died in Utica, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1888. 

Schuyler, Prrer, military officer; born 
in New Jersey in 1710. He early became 
interested in military -affairs; was com- 
missioned colonel in 1746 and commanded 
a regiment which became known as the 
“Jersey Blues”; was assigned to Fort 
Clinton at Saratoga and left it only when 
eompelled to do so by Jack of provisions. 
In 1754 when the war with France began 
a second time he was stationed at Oswego 
with his regiment, one-half of which, in- 
cluding himself, was later captured. Sub- 
sequently he served with his regiment in 
the conquest of Canada. He died in 
Newark, N. J., March 7, 1762. 

Schuyler, Prerer, military officer; born 
in Albany, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1657; second 
son of Philip Pietersen Van Schuyler, the 
first of the name in America; entered 
public life when quite young, and enjoyed 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens. When, 
in 1686, Albany was incorporated a city, 
young Schuyler and Robert Livingston 
went to New York for the charter, and 
Schuyler was appointed the first mayor 
under it, which office he held eight years. 
In 1688 he was appointed major of the 
militia, and towards the close of the fol- 
lowing year he was put in command of 
the fort at Albany. It was at about. that 
time that Milborne attempted to take 
possession of the fort. He was successful- 
ly resisted by Schuyler and some Mohawk 
Indians. In 1691 Schuyler led an expe- 
dition that penetrated to La Prairie, near 


Montreal. After several skirmishes, in 
which he lost nineteen white men and Ind- 
ians, and killed about 200 Frenchmen and 
Indians, he returned to Albany. He was 
a member of the New York Assembly from 
1701 until 1713. In 1710 he went to Eng- 
land with five chiefs of the Five Nations, 
at his own expense, for the purpose of im- 
pressing them with the greatness of the 
English nation, and so detaching them 
from the French; and to arouse the gov- 
ernment to the necessity of assisting the 
Americans in expelling the French from 
Canada, then becoming more hostile and 
powerful every day. After the accession 
of George I. (1714) ke became a member 
of the King’s council in New York. At 
one time he was its president, and in 
1719 was acting governor. He also was 
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commissioner of Indian affairs, and ac- 
quired almost unbounded influence over 
the Five Nations. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., Feb. 19, 1724. 

Schuyler, Pumip (Joun), military of- 
ficer; born in Albany, N. Y., Nov. 22, 
1733; inherited the whole of his father’s 
estate, which he divided with his brothers 
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and sisters, and also inherited from Col. 
Philip Schuyler the Saratoga estate, which 
he afterwards occupied. He was a captain 
of provincial troops at Fort Edward and 
Lake George in 1755, became a commis- 
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sary in the army the same year, and held 
the office until 1763. In 1756 Col. John 
Bradstreet was sent by Shirley to pro- 
vision the garrison at Oswego. With 200 
provincial troops and forty companies of 
boatmen, he crossed the country from Al- 
bany, by way of the Mohawk River, Wood 
Creek, Oneida Lake, and the Oswego 
River, and placed in the fort provision 
for 5,000 troops for six months. He was 
accompanied by Schuyler, as chief com- 
missary. His descent of the Oswego River 
had been observed by the French scouts, 
and when he had ascended that stream 
about 9 miles he was attacked by a strong 
party of French, Canadians, and Indians. 
These were driven from an isiand in the 
river, and there Bradstreet made a defen- 
sive stand. One of the Canadians, too 
severely wounded to fly with his compan- 
ions, remained, and a boatman was about 
to despatch him, when Schuyler saved his 
life. When, soon afterwards, Bradstreet 
abandoned the island, only one bateau 
was left. It was scarcely large enough 


to carry the colonel and his little band of 
followers. The wounded Canadian begged 
to be taken in, but was refused. “ Then 
throw me into the river,” he cried, “ and 
not leave me here to perish with hunger 
and thirst.” The heart of Schuyler was 
touched by the poor fellow’s appeals, and, 
handing his weapons and coat to a com- 
panion-in-arms, he bore the wounded man 
to the water, swam with him across the 
deep channel, and placed him in the hands 
of a surgeon. The soldier survived; and 
nineteen years afterwards, when Schuyler, 
at the head of the Northern Army of the 
Revolution, sent a. proclamation in the 
French language into Canada, that soldier, 
living near Chambly, enlisted under the 
banner of Ethan Allen, that he might see 
and thank the preserver of his life. He 
went to Schuyler’s tent, on the Isle aux 
Noix, and kissed the general’s hand in 
token of his gratitude. 

An influential member of the New York 
Assembly, Schuyler was chiefly instru- 
mental in stimulating early resistance to 
British encroachments on the rights of 
the colonists. In the Continental Con- 
gress, in 1775, he, with Washington, drew 
up the regulations for the army, and he 
was appointed one of the first major-gen- 
erals. Assigned to the command of the 
Northern Army, he was charged with 
planning and executing an invasion of 
Canada. An attack of gout prevented his 
conducting the campaign in person in the 
field, and after going with the army to 
the foot of Lake Champlain, he relin- 
quished the command to GEN. RICHARD 
Monreomery (q. v.), his lieutenant, and 
returned to Albany. He, however, ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of Canada in a cir- 
cular letter, written in French, informing 
them that “the only views of Congress 
were to restore to them their rights, which 
every subject of the British Empire, of 
whatever religious sentiments he may be, 
is entitled to; and that, in the execution 
of these trusts, he had received the most 
positive orders to cherish every Canadian 
and every friend to the cause of liberty, 
and sacredly to guard their property.” The 
wise purposes of this cireular were frus- 
trated by the bigotry of General Wooster, 
who saw no good in Roman Catholics, and 
the dishonesty of Colonel Arnold, who 
cheated them, 
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On his recovery from his attack of gout 
he entered with zeal upon his various 
duties as commander-in-chief of his de- 
partment and principal Indian commis- 
sioner. Annoyed by the insubordination 
and loose discipline of some of his troops 
—with interference with his authority and 
wicked slanders of men intriguing to put 
General Gates in his place—he offered his 
resignation; but the Congress, knowing his 
great worth, begged him to remain. Gen- 
eral Gates, piqued by the omission of the 
Continental Congress to appoint him one 
of the major-generals in the army (June, 
1775), but only adjutant-general, with 
rank of brigadier-general, indulged in un- 
worthy intrigues for promotion. He was 
a favorite with some of the leading men 
in Congress from New England, and very 
soon a Gates faction appeared in that 
body. When disaster overwhelmed the 
American army in Canada he was sent 
thither, by order of Congress, to take com- 
mand of it, and, because his power was 
independent while the troops were in Can- 
ada, he assumed that his command would 
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be independent in any part of the North- 
ern Department. When the troops were 
out of Canada he assumed that indepen- 
dence. Schuyler questioned his powers, 


and Congress was compelled to tell Gates 
that he was subordinate to Schuyler. Late 
in 1776 Gates repaired to the Congress at 
Baltimore and renewed his intrigues so 
successfully that, on account of false 
charges against Schuyler, he was appoint- 
ed his successor in the command of the 
Northern Department in the spring of 
1777. The report of a committee of in- 
quiry caused Schuyler’s reinstatement a 
few weeks afterwards. Gates was angry, 
and wrote impertinent letters to his supe- 
riors. He refused to serve under Schuyler, 
who had always treated him with the most 
generous courtesy, but hastened to the 
Congress, then in Philadelphia, and, by 
the misrepresentation of one of his fac- 
tion, was admitted to the floor of that 
body, where he so conducted himself as to 
receive rebuke. A conspiracy for the re- 
moval of Schuyler and the appointment 
of Gates in his place soon ripened into 
action. The evacuation of Ticonderoga 
early in July (1777) was charged to 
Schuyler’s inefficiency, and he was even 
charged, indirectly, with treason. So great 
became the clamor against him, espe- 
cially from the constituents of Gates’s 
friends in Congress from New England, 
that early in August those friends pro- 
cured Schuyler’s removal and the appoint- 
ment of Gates to his place. The patriotic 
Schuyler, unmoved in his sense of duty by 
this rank injustice, received Gates kindly 
and offered his services to the new com- 
mander, who treated the general with the 
greatest coolness. The victories over Bur- 
goyne soon ensued, the whole preparation 
for which had been made by Schuyler. Left 
thus without command, Schuyler’s vigi- 
lance was of the utmost importance to the 
cause, and he was called “ the eye of the 
Northern Department.” His influence in 
keeping the Indians neutral was of in- 
calculable importance to the American 
cause at that time. Schuyler resigned his 
commission in April, 1779. As a member 
of Congress (1778-81) he was very effi- 
cient in military affairs, and was appoint- 
ed to confer with Washington concerning 
the campaign of 1780, especially in the 
Southern Department. In the summer of 
1781 Schuyler, withdrawn from military 
service, was at his home, just on the 
southern verge of the city of Albany. Plans 
had been matured for seizing him, Govern- 
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or Clinton, and other leading patriots of 
the State. In August an attempt was 
made to abduct Schuyler by Walter Meyer, 
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SCHUYLER’S MANSION IN ALBANY, 


a Tory, who had eaten bread at the gen- 
eral’s table. Meyer, at the head of a band 
of Tories, Canadians, and Indians, repair- 
ed to the neighborhood of Albany, where he 
seized a Dutch laborer and learned from 
him the precise condition of affairs at 
Schuyler’s house. He was allowed to de- 
part after taking an oath of secrecy, but, 
with a mental reservation, he warned the 
general, and Schuyler and his family were 
on the alert. Just at twilight of a sultry 
evening, a servant told the generai that a 
stranger at the back gate desired to speak 
to him. He comprehended the errand. The 
doors of the house were immediately closed 
and barred, the family went to the second 
story, and the general hastened to his room 
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for his fire-arms. From the window he 
perceived that the house was surrounded 
by armed men. They were Meyer and his 
gang. To arouse his guard (three of 
whom were asleep on the grass), and, per- 
chance, to alarm the town, he fired a pistol 
from his window. At the same moment 
Indians burst open the doors below. All 
these movements occurred in the space of a 
few minutes. Mrs. Schuyler perceived that 
in the confusion in going up-stairs she had 
left her infant (afterwards Mrs. C. V. R. 
Cochrane, of Oswego, N. Y., where she 
died in August, 1857) in the cradle below. 
She was about to rush to the rescue of her 
child, when the general restrained her. Her 
life was of more value than that of the 
infant. Her little daughter Margaret (af- 
terwards the wife of Gen. Stephen Van 
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Rensselaer, the “ patroon”) ran down the 
stairs, snatched the baby from the cradle, 
and bore it up in safety. As she was 
ascending an Indian threw a tomahawk at 
her. It went near the baby’s head, through 
her dress, and stuck in the stair-railing. 
At the same moment one of the miscre- 
ants, supposing her to be a servant, called 
out, “Wench! wench! where is your 
master?” With quick presence of mind, 
she replied, “Gone to alarm the town.” 
The Tories were then in the dining-room, 
engaged in plunder. The general threw up 
his window and called out, loudly, as to a 
multitude, “ Come on, my brave fellows; 
surround the house and secure the villains 
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who are plundering.” The marauders re- 
treated in haste, carrying away with them 
a quantity of silver-plate. Three of the 
guards fought lustily, but were overpower- 
ed and carried away prisoners. When they 
were exchanged the generous and grateful 
Schuyler gave each of them a farm in 
Saratoga county. 

General Schuyler was one of the New 
York State Senators; one of the principal 
contributors to the code of laws adopted 
by that State; and United States Senator 
from 1789 to 1791, and again in 1797. 
Ele was an earnest advocate of internal 
improvements for the development of the 
resources of the country, and he is justly 
called the “father of the canal system of 
the United States.” He was a man of 
large wealth. He owned a fine mansion 
in the then southern suburbs of Albany, 
and a plain one on his large estate at 
Saratoga. The latter, with its mills and 
other property, valued at $50,000, was de- 
stroyed by the British at the time of Bur- 
goyne’s invasion. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., Nov. 18, 1804. 

Schuyler, Fort. 


On the site of the 
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village of Rome, Oneida 
co., N. Y., General Stan- 
wix built a fort which re- 
ceived his name. After 
the Revolutionary War 


voort. It stood as a sort of barrier 
against hostile tribes of the Six Nations. 
The little garrison had been reinforced 
by the regiment of Col. Marinus Willett, 
and was well provisioned. Burgoyne had 
sent Colonel St. Leger with Canadians, 
Tories, and Indians, by way of Lake On- 
tario, to penetrate the Mohawk Valley 
and made his way to Albany, there to 
meet the general. St. Leger appeared be- 
fore Fort Schuyler on Aug. 3. The Tories 
in his train were commanded by Colonels 
Johnson, Claus, and Butler, and the Ind- 
ians by Brant. On receiving news that 
General Herkimer was coming to the aid 
ef the garrison with the Tryon county 
militia a larger portion within the fort 
made a sortie. They fell upon the camp 
of Johnson’s “Greens” so suddenly and 
furiously that they were dispersed in 
great confusion, Sir John not having time 
to put on his coat. Papers, clothing, 
stores, and other spoils of his camp 
sufficient to fill twenty wagons fell into 
the hands of the Americans. A part of 
the “Greens” who had gone to oppose 
the advance of Herkimer, approaching at 
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that moment, St. Leger 
continued the siege. Colo- 
nel Willett stealthily left 
the fort at night with a 
message to Schuyler, then 


began it was named Fort 
Schuyler. In the Revolu- 
tion it was on the west- 
ern borders of civilization. 


MAP OF FORT SCHUYLER AND VICINITY. 


There was a a volunteer leader. 
small garrison there in the summer of sponded, and beat up for recruits. 


near the mouth of the 
Mohawk, asking for re- 
lief. Schuyler called tor 
General Arnold re- 
The 


1777, commanded by Col. Peter Ganse- next day 800 strong men were following 
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Arnold up the Mohawk Valley. At Fort 
Dayton he pardoned a young Tory pris- 
oner condemned to death, on condition 
that he should go into the camp of St. 
Leger’s savages with a friendly Oneida 
Indian, represent the approaching Amer- 
icans as exceedingly numerous, and so 
frighten away the Indians. It was done. 
The Tory had several shots fired through 
his clothing. Almost breathless, he and 
the Oneida entered the camp and told of a 
terrible fight they had just had with the 
Americans, who were as numerous as the 
leaves on the trees. The alarmed Indians 
immediately fled as fast as their legs 
could carry them towards the western 
wilds, followed by the Canadians and 
Tories pell-mell in a race towards Oswe- 
go. So ended the siege, and so did Bur- 
goyne receive a paralyzing blow. 

While the British retained possession 
of the Western frontier posts in 1784 it 
was difficult to fix by treaty the Indian 
boundaries and open the Western lands 
to settlers. But a treaty made at Fort 
Schuyler by commissioners of the United 
States and the chiefs and warriors of the 
Six Nations gave some facilities in that 
direction. By this treaty the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, who had 
adhered to the British during the war, 
consented to a peace and a release of 
prisoners. At the same time they ceded 
all their territory west of Pennsylvania. 

Schwab, CHArtES M., manufacturer; 
born in Williamsburg, Pa., April 18, 1862; 
graduated at St. Francis College, Loretto, 
Pa., in 1880; secured employment as stake- 
driver in the engineering corps of the 
Edgar Thompson Steel Works; was made 
superintendent of that plant in 1881, and 
served in that capacity till 1887, when 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Homestead Steel Works. In 1897 he be- 
came president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, and in 1901-03 was presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which purchased the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Federal Steel Company, and 
other large steel interests. He founded an 
industrial school in Homestead, FPa.; 
built a Catholic church in Loretto, Pa., at 
a cost of $150,000, and a public-school at 
Weatherly, Pa.; and is noted otherwise as 
a public benefactor. See Trusts. 

Schwab, Joun Curistopier, author; 


born in New York in 1865; graduated at 
Yale College in 1886, and studied in Ger- 
man universities in 1887-89; was editor 
of the Yale Review from 1892 and libra- 
rian Yale University from 1905. He is 
the author of History of New York Prop- 
erty Tax; Revolutionary History of Fort 
Number Hight; Oonfederate States of 
America, ete. 

He speaks in the last-named book con- 
cerning the Confederate finances at the 
end of the Civil War: “ At last public 
expenses were met like those of a bank- 
rupt corporation, by creating a huge 
floating debt, represented by large arrears, 
amounting to four or five hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the War Department, and 
a vast amount of accumulated unpaid 
warrants in the Treasury.” 

Schwan, TueEoporE, military officer; 
born in Germany, July 9, 1841; joined the 
United States army in 1857; served credit- 
ably during the Civil War; was promoted 
first lieutenant in April, 1864, and re- 
ceived the brevet of major for gallant and 
meritorious services; was appointed brig- 
adier-general of United States volunteers 
in 1898, and won distinction in the Philip- 
pines, where he captured Cavite, Viejo, 
Novaleta, Rosario, San Cruz, and other 
places in the province of Cavite. He was 
promoted brigadier-general U. S. A., and 
retired, both in 1901. 

Schwatka, FREDERICK, explorer; born 
in Galena, Ill, Sept. 29, 1849; graduated 
at the United States Military Academy in 
1871, and commissioned second lieutenant 
in the 3d United States Cavalry. He se- 
cured a leave of absence in 1878 and took 
command of the Sir John Franklin search 
expedition which sailed from New York 
on June 19 in the Hothen. In a fifteen 
months’ tour he succeeded in clearing up 
a great deal of the mystery in connection 
with that fated expedition. In 1886 he 
had charge of a special expedition to 
Alaska, and later made a second explor- 
ing tour in that territory. His publica- 
tions include Along Alaska’s Great River; 
The Franklin Search, under Lieutenant 
Schwatka; Nimrod of the North; and 
Children of the Cold. We died in Port- 
land, Ore., Nov. 2, 1892. 

Schwenkfelders, a religious sect found- 
ed by Hans Kaspar Schwenkfeld in Sile- 
sia. In 1734 most of its members, owing 
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to persecution, emigrated to Pennsylvania. 
They have 8 organizations, 725 members, 
and 2,950 Sunday-sehool scholars. 

Scientific Management, a system of 
economical operation of industrial enter- 
prises introduced in many parts of the 
United States in 1911. The high cost of 
labor and other considerations induced a 
general investigation of causes and a re- 
arrangement of processes to lessen pro- 
ductive costs. This was accomplished in 
various ways, but in general the method 
was based on a few fundamental princi- 
ples of organization, the standardization 
of conditions and operations, discipline, 
instruction to employés, and rewards for 
increased efliciency. The application of 
the basie principles, it was claimed, would 
produce a higher degree of prosperity for 
both employers and employés, as by the 
increase of production its cost would be 
decreased to the employer through labor 
charges per unit and reduction of waste, 
while the employé, through conservation 
of effort, would produce more and better 
work, and, by rewards, gain increased 
compensation. 

Many of the foremost engineers and 
business men had made careful studies of 
labor conditions, processes of manufac- 
ture and operation, cost-keeping and ac- 
counting, rates of compensation, and re- 
wards. The study alone of motion and its 
standardization had already produced re- 
mtarkable cost reductions, largely through 
employés being required to operate ma- 
chines to the point of maximum efficiency. 
The planning of work, written instruc- 
tions to employés for the performance of 
each part of their work, and the system of 
close inspection and following-up, by 
which a constant check is kept on the 
productiveness of the plant, all enter into 
the new system. Frederick W. Taylor, 
M. H., Se. D., in his work on The Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Management (1911), 
reduced the system to a combination of 
four underlying principles—viz., (1) The 
development of a true science; (2) the 
scientific selection of the workman; (3) 
his scientific education and development; 
(4) intimate friendly co-operation between 
the management and the workmen. 

As one evidence of the vast importance 
of the new method it may here be cited 
that Louis D. Brandeis, the efficiency ex- 


pert of Boston, declared that the rail- 
roads of the country could save $1,000,000 
a day by applying scientific principles to 
their management, and that on this dec- 
laration the New York Central System 
engaged Prof. Henry C. Adams, statisti- 
cian of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to apply the new method to its con- 
struction and operation problems. <A fur- 
ther evidence was had in the appointment 
by the Secretary of the Navy of a special 
commission to devise a system of scien- 
tifie management for the work of the navy- 
yards. 

Scientific Schools. In 1837 Horace 
Mann, and in 1839 Henry Barnard, came 
forward as the first of a class of profes- 
sional educators. The first thoroughly or- 
ganized city schools date from this period. 

Parallel with the improvements in lower 
education was the development of the 
American universities and__ scientific 
schools. The earliest foundation of a 
scientific school in the United States was 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, New York, established in 1824 as 
a school of theoretical and applied science. 
Yale University established the Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1847; Harvard Uni- 
versity founded the Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1848; Dartmouth followed with 
the Chandler Scientific School in 1852; 
and Columbia University established the 
School of Mines in 1864. 

Alongside these universities, separate 
scientific and provisional schools arose, 
such as the West Point Military Academy, 
the Jefferson Medical School of Philadel- 
phia, and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City, ete. 

Schools for practical teaching of trades 
in the United States began with the 
foundation of the New York City trade 
schools in 1881. Similar schools have 
been established in many of the larger 
cities in the United States, the leaaing 
ones being Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; tne 
Armour Institute, Chicago; the Philadel- 
phia Master Builders’ Exchange, ete. 
(See Epucation; TEcHNOoLOGY; MANUAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, etc.) 

Scioto Company. Soon after the set- 
tlement of Marietta was commenced (see 
Ouro CoMPANY), an_ association was 
formed called The Scioto Land Company. 
The history of that company is involved 
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in some obscurity. Col. William Duer, of 
New York, was an active member. It was 
founded in the East. They, at first, pur- 
chased lands of the Ohio Company, and 
appointed Joel Barlow their agent in 
Europe to make sales of them. Barlow 
had been sent to England by the Ohio 
Company for the same purpose. He dis- 
tributed proposals in Paris in 1789, and 
sales were effected to companies and indi- 
viduals in France. On Feb. 19, 1790, 218 
emigrants sailed from Havre to settle 
on these lands. They arrived at Alexan- 
dria, Va., on May 3, crossed over to the 
Ohio River, and went down to Marietta, 
where about fifty of them settled, and the 
remainder went to another point below, 
opposite the mouth of the Great Kanawha, 
where they formed a settlement called 
Gallipolis (town of the French). These 
emigrants were to be furnished with sup- 
ples for a specified time, but the company 
failed to keep their promises. They suf- 
fered much. ‘They failed, also, in getting 
clear titles to their Jands, and the com- 
pany was charged with swindling opera- 
tions. The settlers, through the good 
offices of Peter S. Duponceau, of Philadel- 
phia, obtained a grant from Congress of 
25,000 acres opposite the Little Sandy. It 
was ever afterwards known as “The 
French Grant.” Each inhabitant had 217 
acres. The aims of the Scioto Company 
seem to have been simply land speculation, 
not founding actual settlements. “ It com- 
prised,” Dr. Cutter says, “some of the 
first characters in America.” They un- 
doubtedly expected to purchase public 
securities at their then greatly depreci- 
ated values, and with them pay for the 
lands bought of the government; but the 
adoption of the national Constitution 
caused a sudden rise in the value of these 
securities, and blasted the hopes of the 
company. Colonel Duer, wha seems to 
have been the originator of the scheme, 
suffered the unjust imputation of being 
a swindler, because the company did not 
(for it could not) meet its obligations. 
Sclopis, Paunt FREDERICK DE SALERNO, 
Count, diplomatist; born in Turin, Italy, 
Jan, 10, 1789; studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Turin; took his legal degrees in 
1818; and soon rose to eminence as a law- 
yer and jurist. He was also distinguish- 
ed as an historian, and gave his first his- 


torical lecture before the Turin Academy 
ot Science, in 1827. This was followed, 
in 1833, by a History of Ancient Legis- 
lation in Piedmont and the History of 
Italian Legislation. His fame as a jurist 
was enhanced by his drawing up with 
great ability the civil code of Sardinia, in 
1837. In 1845 Count Sclopis became a 
corresponding member of the Institute of 
Vrance, and a foreign member in 1869. 
He was created minister of justice and 
ecclesiastical affairs in Piedmont in 
March, 1848, after having held the office 
of president of the superior commune of 
censorship. At the close of 1849 he enter- 
ed the Piedmontese Senate, of which he 
was president until that principality was 
merged into the kingdom of Italy, in 
1861, when he held the same office in the 
Italian Senate. At about that time he 
became president of the Turin Academy 
of Sciences; and in 1868 Victor Emanuel 
bestowed upon him the order of Annun- 
giata, the highest of the kingdom. When, 
in 1871, Victor Emanuel was asked to ap- 
point an arbitrator for the tribunal, at 
Geneva, to decide upon the claims growing 
out of the devastations committed by the 
cruiser Alabama, he selected Count Sclo- 
pis, and he was chosen by his colleagues 
president of the tribunal. For his services 
on that occasion, the United States govern- 
ment presented him a service of silver- 


plate. He died in Turin, March 8, 1878. 
Scotch-Irish. Many persons distin- 
guished in the annals of the United 


States were and are of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent—a hardy people, formed by an inter- 
mixture of Scotch, English, and Irish 
families, nearly 300 years ago. Queen 
Elizabeth found her subjects in Ireland 
so uncontrollable that she determined to 
try the experiment of transplanting to 
that island the reformed religion, with 
some of her English and Scotch subjects. 
It was a difficult and dangerous experi- 
ment, for the Irish regarded it simply in 
the light of a measure for their complete 
subjugation. Elizabeth did not meet with 
much success, but her successor, James des 
did. He determined to introduce whole 
English and Scotch colonies into Ireland, 
that by so disseminating the reformed 
faith he might promote the loyalty of the 
people. These were sent chiefly to the 
northerly portions of Ireland; first, to 
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six counties in Ulster, which were divided 
into unequal proportions—some of 2,000 
acres, some of 1,500, and some of 1,000. 
These were allotted to different kinds of 
persons—first, British undertakers, who 
voluntarily engaged in the enterprise; 
second, servitors of the crown, consisting 
of civil and military officers; and, third, 
natives, whom the King hoped. to render 
loyal subjects. The occupants of the 
largest portion of lands were bound, with- 
in four years, to build a castle and bawn 
(a walled enclosure for cattle), and to 
settle on their estates forty-eight able- 
bodied men, eighteen years old or up- 
ward, of English or Scotch descent. The 
second class were also required to put up 
suitable buildings, and to plant English or 
Scotch families on their possessions with- 
in two years. These colonists from Scot- 
land and England intermarried with the 
natives, and from this union sprang the 
race of law-loving, law-abiding, loyal, 
enterprising freemen from whom came 
many of the best settlers in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Scotch-Irish Society of America, a 
society organized in May, 1889, when the 
first Scotch-Irish congress was held at 
Columbia, Tenn. It is composed of the 
people of Scotch-Irish descent, residents of 
the United States and Canada. Its pur- 
pose is declared to be “the preservation 
of Scotch-Irish history and associations, 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
regarding the Scotch-Irish people, the 
keeping alive of the characteristic quali- 
ties and sentiments of the race, the pro- 
motion of intelligent patriotism, and the 
development of social intercourse and 
fraternal feeling.” State societies are be- 
ing formed, and the growth of the or- 
ganization is expected to be large, as the 
race is widely extended over the Union, 
and particularly in the middle South, 
where such men as Andrew Jackson, John 
C. Calhoun, and Sam Houston were its 
types. Membership includes females as 
well as males. 

Scott, Cuartes, military officer; born 
in Cumberland county, Va., in 1733; 
was corporal of a Virginia company in the 
battle of the Monongahela, where Brad- 
dock was defeated in 1755. When the 
Revolutionary War broke out, he raised 
and commanded the first company organ- 


ized south of the James River for the 
Continental service. On Aug. 12, 1776, 
he was appointed colonel, and was distin- 
guished at Trenton and in the battle of 
Princeton; and just a year later he was 
promoted to brigadier-general. He was 
the last officer to leave the field at Mon- 
mouth in 1778. He was conspicuous in 
the storming of Stony Point, under 
Wayne, in 1779, and the next year was 
with Lincoln, at Charleston, where he was 
made prisoner. In 1785 General Scott set- 
tled in Woodford, Ky., and in 1791, as 
brigadier-general of the Kentucky levies, 
led an expedition into the Ohio country, 
and participated in the events of St. 
Clair’s defeat, and commanded a portion 
of Wayne’s troops in the battle of Fallen 
Timbers in 1794. He was elected governor 
of Kentucky in 1808. He died Oct. 22, 


1820. 

Scott, Drep. See Drep Scotrr Cass, 
THE. 

Scott, Irvina Murray, ship-builder; 


born in Hebron Mills, Md., Dec. 25, 1837; 
in 1860 went to San Francisco Union Iron 
Works. He was the builder of the fa- 
mous battle-ship Oregon in San Francis- 
co; Dewey’s flag-ship Olympia, coast de- 
fender Monterey, the cruisers Charleston 
and San Francisco, and other naval ves- 
sels. He died April 28, 1903. 

Scott, James Hutcuison, naval offi- 
cer; born in East Liberty, Pa., Feb. 11, 
1868; graduated at the Cadet School of 
the United States Revenue-cutter Ser- 
vice in 1890. When the American-Spanish 
War began he was made executive officer 
of the revenue-cutter Hudson, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Cardenas 
Bay, Cuba, May 11, when the Hudson 
shielded the disabled torpedo-boat Wins- 
low, and towed her out of danger; was later 
recommended by President McKinley to 
receive the thanks of Congress and a 
medal for bravery during hostilities. See 
BaGiey, WortTH. 

Scott, JoHN, legislator; born in Alex- 
andria, Pa., July 14, 1824; received a 
good education; admitted to the bar in 
1846, and practised in Huntingdon; pros- 
ecuting attorney in 1846-49; member of 
the legislature in 1862; and United States 
Senator in 1869-75. While in the Senate 
he made an address favoring the adoption 
of the “enforcement bill” permitting the 
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suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
act in States when Ku-Kiux K@an (q. v.) 
outrages should be perpetrated. He died 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 22, 1889. 

Scott, Jonn Morty, patriot; born in 
New York City in 1730; graduated at 
Yale College in 1746; became a lawyer, 
and was one of the early opponents of 
the obnoxious laws of Parliament in New 
York. He and William Livingston, and 
one or two others, boldly advised in their 
writings extreme measures. Scott was 
one of the most active members of the 
general committee in 1775, and was also 
a member of the Provincial Congress that 
year. In June, 1776, he was appointed a 
brigadier-general, and commanded a. bri- 
gade in the battle of Long Island. He was 
a member of Congress from 1780 to 1783. 
He died in New York City, Sept. 14, 1784. 

Scott, Roperr NicHoLson, military offi- 
cer; born in Winchester, Tenn., Jan. 21, 
1838; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy, and: commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1857; served on the Pa- 
cific coast till 1861; had charge of the 
United States steamer Massachusetts dur- 
ing the San Juan troubles in 1859; served 
through the Civil War. In 1878 he was 
appointed military secretary to the joint 
commission of Congress on the reorgani- 
zation of the army, and in the same year 
became chief of the Publication Office of 
War Records of the Rebellion. He was 
author of Digest of the Military Laws of 
the United States. He died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 5, 1887. 

Scott, Thomas ALEXANDER, railroad 
manager; born in Loudon, Pa., Dec. 28, 
1824; became connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1850; and was its presi- 
dent in 1874-80. When the Civil War 
broke out he had charge of the sending of 
volunteers to the front. In April, 1861, 
the Secretary of War requested him to 
build a railroad branch from Philadelphia 
to Washington, which he did in a surpris- 
ingly short time; in May, 1861, he was 
placed in command of all government tele- 
graphs and railroads, and on Aug. 1, 1861, 
appointed assistant Secretary of War. 
He transported troops and munitions of 
war by a great number of trains, many 
of which had to be over improvised tracks 
connecting the various lines. In 1880 he 
resigned the presidency of the Pennsyl- 


vania R. R. on account of bad health. 
He died in Darby, Pa., May 21, 1881. 

Scott, Wimi1am Amasa, educator; born 
in Clarkson, N. Y., April 17, 1862; gradu- 
ated at the University of Rochester in 
1886; was professor of history and polit- 
ical science at the University of South 
Dakota in 1887-90; of economic history 
and theory of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1897; director of School of Com- 
merce, from 1900. He is the author of 
Repudiation of State Debts; Distribution 
of Wealth in the United States ; Theory of 
Money; Henry George and His Economic 
Philosophy; Money and Banking, cte. 

Scott, WINFIELD, military officer; born 
in Petersburg, Va., June 13, 1786; gradu- 
ated at the College of William and Mary 
in 1804; was admitted to the bar in 1806, 
but entered the army as captain of artil- 
lery in 1808; became lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery in 1812, and adjutant-general, 
with the rank of colonel, in March, 1813. 
He was among the prisoners captured at 
Queenston Heights, and sent to Quebec, 
with other prisoners of the regular army. 
There the captives were all paroled except- 
ing twenty-three, who were claimed as 
British subjects. All the prisoners had 
been placed on a cartel-ship to be sent to 
Boston. A party of British officers came 
on board, mustered the captives, and_ be- 
gan separating from the rest those who, 
by their accent, were found to be Irishmen. 
These they intended to send to England 
tc be tried for treason. Scott, who was 
below, hearing a commotion on deck, and 
informed of the cause, coming up, entered 
a vehement protest against the proceed- 
ings. He ordered his soldiers to be abso- 
lutely silent, that their voices might not 
betray them. He was frequently ordered 
to go below. He refused, and his soldiers 
obeyed him. The twenty-three already 
detected were taken away. Scott assured 
the officers that if the British government 
dared to touch a hair of their heads his 
own government would retaliate in kind 
and avenge the outrage. He defied the 
menacing officers. When he was exchanged 
in January, 1813, he laid the matter be- 
fore the Secretary of War. He pressed 
the subject upon the attention of Con- 
gress. The President was already vested 
with power to retaliate, but he never had 
occasion to do so. 


SCOTT, WINFIELD 


After his exchange, under General Dear- 
born, he commanded the advance in the 
attack on Fort George, May 27, 1813, 
where he was badly burned by the ex- 
plosion of the magazine. In the fall he 
commanded the advance of Wilkinson’s 
army in its descent of the St. Lawrence 
to attack Montreal. In the spring of 1814 
he was made a brigadier-general, estab- 
lished a camp of instruction at Buffalo, 
and early in July gained a victory over 
the British at Chippewa (see CHIppewa, 
BATTLE OF). Later in the month he fought 
successfully in the battle of LuNpy’s Lang 
(q. v.), Where he was seriously wounded 
in the shoulder, which left one of his arms 
partially disabled. For his services in 
that battle he received the thanks of Con- 
gress and a gold medal. At the close of 
the war he was promoted to major-general, 
with the thanks of Congress and a gold 
medal for his services, and was sent 
to Europe in a military and diplomatic 
capacity. In 1832 he was in command 
of the United States forces at Charleston 
Harbor, during the nullification troubles, 


death of General Macomb in 1841, Scott 
became general-in-chief of the armies of 
the United States, and in 1847 he went 
to Mexico as chief commander of the Amer- 
ican armies there. In a campaign of 
about six months he became the conqueror 
of that country, and in the Mexican cap- 
ital he proclaimed the fact in September, 
1847. See Mexico, WAR WITH. 

In 1852 he was the candidate of the 
Whig party for President of the United 
States, and in 1859 he, as United States 
commissioner, successfully settled a dis- 
pute arising about the boundary-line be- 
tween the United States and British Amer- 
ica through the Strait of Fuca, on the 
Pacific coast. When the Civil War broke 
out, his age and infirmities incapacitated 
him for taking the chief command. In 
a letter addressed to Governor Seward 
on the day preceding Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion (March 3, 1861), he suggested the 
limitation of the President’s field of ac- 
tion in the premises to four measures— 
namely, 1. To adopt the Crittenden 
Compromise; 2. To collect duties out- 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


and his discretion did much to avert civil 
war. He was afterwards engaged in the 
war with the Seminoles and the Creeks, 
and in 1838 was efficient in accomplish- 
ing the peaceful removal of the Cherokees 
from Georgia. His discreet conduct on 
the northern and eastern frontiers of the 
United States in 1839 did much to allay 
public irritation on both sides, On the 


side the ports of seceding States or block- 
ade them; 3. To conquer those States 
at the end of a long, expensive, and deso- 
lating war, and to no good purpose; and, 
4. To say to the seceded States, “ Way- 
ward sisters, depart in peace!” He was 
retired from the service Nov. 1, 1861, 
retaining his rank, pay, and allowances, 
and was succeeded by General McClellan. 


SCOVIL—SCRIPTURE 


GEN, WINFIELD SCOTT'S LAST MEETING WITH LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


Upon the occasion of his retirement, Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the entire cabinet waited 
upon him in a body to pay their respects 
to one who had rendered notable service 
to his country. In 1864 he made a brief 
visit to Europe. He published a Life of 
General Scott, prepared by himself. He 
died in West Point, N. Y., May 29, 1866. 

Scovil, Sytves'rer, journalist; born in 
Denny Station, Pa., July 29, 1869; grad- 
uated at the Michigan Military Academy 
in 1887. He went to Cuba as war corre- 
spondent in October, 1895; was impris- 
oned in Havana in January, 1896, but es- 
eaped. He then lived with the insurgents; 
passed through the Spanish police and 
military lines thirty times without detec- 
tion, but was finally captured, Feb. 7, 
1897, and imprisoned in Sancti Spiritus, 
Cuba. Later he was set at liberty through 
the negotiations of the United States gov- 


ernment. He served afterwards as cor- 
respondent in the Greco-Turkish War, in 
Spain, in the Klondike, in Havana prior 
to the destruction of the Maine, and with 
the United ‘States navy and army till the 
close of the American-Spanish War, and 
was consulting engineer for the United 
States military government, in the Cuban 
customs service, in 1899-1902. He died in 
1905. 

Screw-Propeller. The screw-propeller, 
which took the place of the paddle-wheel 
in the early days of steam navigation, was 
practically introduced through the efforts 
of Capr. Jonn Ericsson (q. v.). 

Scripture, Epwarp WHEELER, psycholo- 
gist; born in Mason, N. H., May 21, 1864; 
was graduated at the College of the City 
of New York in 1884; was director of the 
psychological laboratory of Yale Univer- 
sity in 1892-1902; investigator for the 
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Carnegie Institution in 1902-06; director 
of psychiatric laboratory of Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1909. He discovered a meth- 
od of producing anesthesia by electricity, 
a method of measuring hallucinations and 
imaginations, and the law of * mediate as- 
sociation of ideas.” He also invented a 
color-sight tester by which color-weak or 
color-blind -persons employed in marine 
and railroad service ean be detected. 

Scruggs, Witit1AmM Linpsay, diploma- 
tist; born near Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 14, 
1836; was admitted to the bar in 1858; 
United States minister to Colombia in 
1871-77 and in 1882-87; United States 
consul-general in China in 1878-82; and 
United States minister to Venezuela in 
1889-93. He was the legal adviser and 
special agent for Venezuela to arrange the 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute in 
1894-98; brought the matter to arbitra- 
tion in 1897. He is the author of British 
Aggresions in Venezuela, or the Monroe 
Doctrine on Trial; Lord Salisbury’s Mis- 
takes; The Colombian and Venezuelan Re- 
publics; Evolution of American Citizen- 
ship; Origin and Meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine; Evolution of the XIVth and 
A\Vth Amendments, etc. 

Scudder, Henry Martyn, clergyman; 
born in Panditeripo, District of Jaffna, 
Ceylon, Feb. 5, 1822; came to the United 
States in 1832; graduated at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1840; 
ordained in the Presbyterian Church in 
1843. He sailed for Madras as a mission- 
ary in the latter year, and remained 
abroad till 1864. While in Madras he 
studied medicine and opened a _ hospital 
and dispensary for the poor. He was pas- 
tor of churches in Jersey City, Brooklyn, 
and Chicago, between 1865 and 1887, and 
then went to Japan as a missionary. He 
published several works in the Tamil lan- 
guage, among them Liturgy of the Re- 
formed Protestant Church; The Bazar 
Book; Sweet Savors of Divine Truth, a 
Catechism; and Spiritual Teaching. He 
died in Winchester, Mass., June 4, 1895. 

Scudder, Horace Exvisna, author; born 
in Boston, Mass., Oct. 6, 1838; graduated 
at Williams College in 1858; was editor of 
the Riverside Magazine for Young People 
in 1867-70, and of the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1890-98. He was author of Life of Noah 
Webster; Boston Town; A History of the 


United States; A NShort History of the 
United States ; George Washington, etc. He 
died in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 11, 1902. 

Sculpture Society, NArronaL, an or- 


ganization with headquarters at New 
York; incorporated in 1896. It is com- 


posed of lay and sculptor members, and 
has for its object the spreading of the 
knowledge of good sculpture, the foster- 
ing of the taste for ideal sculpture and 
its production, both for the household and 
museums; the promotion of the decora- 
tion of public and other buildings, squares, 
and parks with sculpture of a high class; 
the improvement of the quality of the 
sculptor’s art as applied to industries, and 
the providing from time to time for ex- 
hibitions of sculpture and objects of in- 
dustrial art in which sculpture enters. 

“Sea Adventurer,’? Tur. Under the 
new charter of the London Company given 
in 1609, Sir Thomas Gates, lieutenant- 
governor of Virginia, Sir George Somers, 
admiral, and Captain Newport, vice-ad- 
miral, sailed in the Sea Adventurer with 
eight other vessels, bearing about 500 emi- 
grants to Virginia. The fleet was dis- 
persed in a storm, and the Sea Adventurer 
was wrecked on one of the Bermuda isl- 
ands—the “still vexed Bermoothes” of 
Shakespeare. William Strachey was with 
them, who wrote a vivid account of the 
wreck. “Such was the tumult of the ele- 
ments,” wrote Strachey, “that the sea 
swelled above the clouds, and gave battle 
unto heaven. It could not be said to rain: 
the waters like whole rivers did flood in 
the air.” For three days and four nights 
they were beaten by this storm, while the 
ship was leaking fearfully. The Sea Ad- 
venturer outlived the storm; when it 
ceased she lay fixed between two rocks on 
the Bermuda shore. It is believed that 
Strachey’s account of this storm and ship- 
wreck inspired Shakespeare to write his 
Tempest. 

Seabury, SamukEt, first Protestant bish- 
op in the United States; born in Gro- 
ton, Conn., Nov. 30, 1729; graduated at 
Yale College in 1748; ordained a minister 
of the Church of England in London in 
1753. On his return he first settled as 
a minister in New Brunswick, N. J., then 
in Jamaica, L. I. (1756-66), and finally 
in Westchester county, N. Y., where he 
remained until the beginning of the Revo- 


SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


lutionary War. He was a loyalist, and 
at one time was chaplain of the King’s 
American Regiment. Becoming obnoxious 
to the patriots as the suspected author of 
some Tory pamphlets, the Connecticut 
Light-horsemen, under Sears, seized him 
and took him to Connecticut, where he 
was imprisoned for a time. His author- 
ship was not proved, and he was released, 
and while the British held possession of 
New York he spent most of his time in 
that city. Going to England after the 
Revolution, he obtained consecration as 
bishop by the Scotch prelates at Aberdeen, 
Nov. 14, 1784, and afterwards fulfilled the 
episcopal office in New London until his 
death, in New London, Conn., Feb. 25, 
1796. Bishop Seabury assisted Bishop 
White in the revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and in framing the constitu- 
tion of the Church, which was adopted in 
1789. 

Seal of the United States, Great. On 
July 4, 1776, the Continental Congress, 
after declaring the English-American col- 
onies to be free and independent States, 


FIRST GREAT SEAL OF 


appointed a committee to report a device 
for a seal—the emblem of sovereignty. 
That committee and others, from time to 
time, presented unsatisfactory devices. 
Finally, in the spring of 1782, Charles 
Thomson, the secretary of Congress, gave 
to that body a device mainly suggested to 
John Adams, then United States minister 
to Great Britain, by Sir John Prestwich, 


ap eminent English antiquary. This sug- 
gestion was made the basis of a design 
adopted by Congress June 20, 1782, and 
which is still the device of the great seal 
of the country. It is composed of a 
spread-eagle, the emblem of strength, bear- 
ing on its breast an escutcheon with thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and white, like 
the national flag. In its right talon the 
eagle holds an olive-branch, the emblem 
of peace, and in its left thirteen arrows, 
emblems of the thirteen States, ready for 
war should it be necessary. In its beak 
is a ribbon bearing the legend ‘‘ E Pluribus- 
Unum ”—“ Many in One’”—many States 
making one nation, a motto doubtless sug- 
gested by its appearance on the title-page 
of the London Gentleman's Magazine. 
Over the head of the eagle is a golden 
light breaking through a cloud surround- 
ing thirteen stars, forming a constellation 
on a blue field. On the reverse is an un- 
finished pyramid, emblematic of the un- 
finished republic, the building of which— 
the increase of States in the Union 
is still going on. In the zenith is an all- 
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seeing eye surrounded by light, and over 
this eye the words “ Annuit Captis ’— 
‘God favors the undertaking.” On the 
base of the pyramid, in Roman numerals, 
is the date 1776, and below the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum ’”—‘ A new order 


* This is the size of the recumbent seal which 
has been in use ever since the date of its adop- 
tion, in 1782. 
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of ages.” This was for a pendant seal, 
now not used; the recumbent seal, the ob- 
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GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


verse above described, being always used. 
See Unrrep States GREAT SEAL. 


Seal of the Confederacy, GREAT. See 
CONFEDERATE STATES. 
Sealed Orders, written instructions, 


generally to naval officers. In the Ameri- 
can navy such orders come from the Presi- 
dent, and are delivered to a commander 
of a ship or squadron by a confidential 
messenger who knows nothing of their 
contents. Sometimes they are in cipher, 
but they are always sealed with the offi- 
cial seal of the Navy Department, and the 
package cannot be opened till the time 
marked on it, usually several hours after 
the hour of leaving port. By this precau- 
tion the newspapers are prevented from 
disclosing prematurely movements which 
may be of great importance, and the spies 
of an enemy are rendered useless so far 
as their ability to discover the secret of 
such movements is concerned. Sailing 
under sealed orders is now the common 
naval practice in time of war. 

Sealsfield, Cuartes, author; born in 
Poppitz, Moravia, Austria, March 3, 1793; 
came to the United States soon after 1822, 
and changed his name from Karl Postel 
to Sealsfield. His publications include 
American and German Blective Affinities ; 
South and North, ete. He died in Solo- 
thurn, Switzerland, May 26, 1864. 

Seaman, Ezra CHampPrion, author; born 
in Chatham, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1805; admit- 
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ted to the bar of New York in 1826. In 

1849-53 he was head clerk to the United 
States comptroller of the treasury. Later 
he was State-prison inspector for Michi- 
gan. Tis publications include Hssays on 
the Progress of Nations; Commentaries 
on the Constitution and Laws, People and 
History of the United States; The Ameri- 
can System of Government, ete. He died 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., July 1, 1880. 

Seamen, IMPRESSMENT OF. On June 25, 
1798, Congress passed an act authorizing 
all merchant vessels to defend themselves 
against any search, seizure, or restraint on 
the part of any vessel under French colors; 
and to subdue and capture as good prize 
any vessel attempting such search or seiz- 
ure; and to retake any vessel seized by 
the French, with benefit of salvage. 

The American ship Baltimore, Captain 
Phillips, sailed out of the harbor of Ha- 
vana on the morning of Nov. 16, 1798, in 
charge of a convoy, bound for Charleston, 
8. C. In sight of Morro Castle she met a 
British squadron, and Phillips bore up to 
the Carnatic, the British flag-ship, to 
speak to the captain, when three of the 
convoys were cut off from the rest and 
were captured by the British vessels. Cap- 
tain Phillips, by invitation, went on board 
the Carnatic, when he was informed that 
every man on the Baltimore not having an 
American protection should be transferred 
to the British flag-ship. Phillips protested 
against the outrage, and declared that he 
would formally surrender his vessel and 
refer the matter to his government. On 
returning to the Baltimore, he found a 
British officer mustering his men. Fifty- 


five of them were transferred to the Car- 


natic,and the colors of the Baltimore were 
lowered. Five of the men were pressed 
into the British service, the remainder 
were sent back, and the Baltimore was 
released. The case was laid before the 
government of the United States. This 
outrage upon the sovereignty of the na- 
tion—the practical application of the 
claim of the British government to the 
right of search and impressment—aroused 
fierce indignation throughout the Union; 
yet the American government not only 
submitted meekly, but committed an act 
of the most flagrant injustice. Captain 
Phillips was dismissed from the navy, 
without a trial because he surrendered 


SEARCH—SEARS 


his vessel without a show of resistance, 
and no notice was taken of the British 
outrage. The administration, in deference 
to Great Britain, had instructed the Amer- 
ican naval commanders not to molest the 
cruisers of any nation (the French except- 
ed)—not even to save their own vessels; 
and Phillips, because of his strict adher- 
ence to this order, was cashiered. 

Admiral Berkeley, in command of the 
British North American naval station, 
issued a circular, June 1, 1807, at Hali- 
fax, addressed to all commanders on his 
station, reciting that many seamen, sub- 
jects of his Britannic Majesty, and serving 
in vessels of the royal fleet (naming 
them), had deserted those vessels, enlisted 
on board the American frigate Chesapeake, 
and had openly paraded the streets of 
New York, in sight of their officers, under 
American colors, and protected by the 
magistrates of the town and the recruiting 
officer, who refused to give them up on 
demand of the commanders of the ships 
to which they belonged, or on that of the 
British consul. The commanders to whom 
this circular was addressed were directed, 
in case of meeting the Chesapeake at sea, 
without the limits of the United States, 
to show this order and to search the vessel 
for deserters. It was done, and four de- 
serters were seized and carried to Halifax. 

On the failure of negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain on 
the subject of impressments, measures 
were taken to call for the return of all 
British seamen to the service of their 
native country, commanding them forth- 
with to leave the service of foreign na- 
tions, whether on board merchant vessels 
or in ships-of-war. A royal proclamation 
to this effect was issued Oct. 17, 1807. All 
commanders of British ships-of-war were 
authorized by the proclamation to seize 
and bring away from on board foreign 
merchant vessels all British mariners. A 
demand was also made for all British 
mariners serving on board foreign ships- 
of-war to leave that service and return to 
the royal navy immediately. This procla- 
mation seemed to shut the door to further 
negotiations on the subject of impress- 
ments. See IMPRESSMENTS. 

Search, Ricut or. See IMpRESSMENT. 

Sears, Epwarp I., journalist; born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, in 1819; gradu- 


ated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1839; 
came to the United States in 1848; Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Manhattan College 
for many years; editor of the National 
Quarterly in 1860-76. He died in New 
York City, Dec. 7, 1876. 

Sears, Isaac, patriot; born in Norwalk, 
Conn., in 1729. His ancestors were from 
Colchester, England, and were among the 
earlier emigrants to Massachusetts, land- 
ing at Plymouth in 1630. He was one of 
the most earnest, active, and pugnacious 
of the Sons of Liberty in New York; was 
a successful merchant there, engaged in 
the European and West India trade, when 
political matters arrested his attention. 
After the passage of the Stamp Act he 
became a prominent leader of the opposi- 
tion to that measure. He was thoroughly 
hated by the government and the Tory 
party, and was in custody on a charge of 
treason when the news of the fight at 
Lexington reached New York. Because 
of his leadership, his enemies called him 
“King Sears.” He was maligned, carica- 
tured, satirized, and made the object of 
Tory squibs and epigrams like the follow- 
ing, which was published when the com- 
mittee of fifty-one refused to recommend 
a revival of the non-importation league: 


“And so, my good masters, I find it no joke, 
For York has stepped forward and thrown 


off the yoke 

Of Congress, Committees, and even King 
Sears, 

Who shows you good nature by showing his 
ears.” 


Rivington abused him in his newspaper 
without stint. Sears retaliated by enter- 
ing the city, Novy. 23,1775, at the head of 
some Connecticut horsemen, and destroy- 
ing that publisher’s printing establish- 
ment. In the spring of 1776 he was Gen. 
Charles Lee’s adjutant. In 1785 he sailed 
for Canton, China, where he died, Oct. 28, 
1786. 

Sears, JosepH HAMBLEN, publisher; 
born in Boston, April 10, 1865; graduated 
at Harvard University, 1889; became 
president of the publishing firm of D. 
Appleton & Co. in 1904; author of The 
Governments of the World To-day; Fur and 
Feather Tales; None but the Brave; ete. 

Sears, Ropert, publisher; born in se. 
John, New Brunswick, June 28, 1810; get- 
tled in New York City in 1832; began 
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the publication of illustrated works in 
1839; and did much to develop the art 
of wood engraving in the United States. 
Among his publications the most impor- 
tant is the Pictorical History of the United 
States. He died in Toronto, Canada, Feb. 
17, 1892. 

Seaton, WILLIAM WINSTON, journalist; 
born in King William county, Va., Jan. 
11, 1785; received a private education; 
early engaged in journalism. He became 
editor of the Petersburg Republican, and 
later published the North Carolina Jour- 
nal in Halifax, Va. In 1812 he settled in 
Washington and became connected with 
JOSEPH GALES, JR. (q.v.), his brother- 
in-law, in the publication of the National 
Intelligencer. In 1812-20 he and his part- 
ner were the only Congressional reporters, 
as well as editors of their paper. With 
Mr. Gales he was the author of Annals of 
Congress ; Debates and Proceedings in the 
Congress of the United States from March 
3, 1798, till May 27, 1824; Register of De- 
bates in Congress from 1824 to 1837 ; and 
American State Papers, Edited by Wal- 
ter Lowné and M. St. Clair Clarke. He 
died in Washington, D. C., June 16, 1866. 

Seattle, city and capital of King coun- 
ty, Wash.; on the eastern shore of Puget 
Sound; 28 miles n. of Tacoma; is within 
sight of the snow-capped ranges, the Olym- 
pics on the w., and the Cascades on the 
s. e., and also of Mount Rainier on the s., 
with an altitude of 14,363 feet. It is the 
commercial centre of the Puget Sound 
region, and since 1897 has been the start- 
ing-point in the United States for the 
Alaska gold-fields. There are a United 
States Custom House, Weather Bureau 
Station, and Land Office; manufactories 
capitalized at over $25,000,000, with an- 
nual products of $30,000,000; direct steam- 
er communication with China, Japan, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, and various Euro- 
pean, South American, and American Pa- 
cific coast ports; the State University and 
numerous other high-grade institutions; 
and a property valuation exceeding $185,- 
000,000. 

The city was settled and named after 
an Indian chief in 1852; incorporated as 
a town in 1865 and as a city in 1869; 
in its early history had a vigilance com- 
mittee to protect Chinese immigrants 
from lawless elements; had a $15,000,000 
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fire in 1889, and a large but less destruc- 
tive one in 1910; was the seat of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition in 1909; 
was one of the first cities to adopt the 
commission form of government; and, 
after the woman-suffrage amendment to 
the State constitution was adopted in 
1910, was one of the first commission 
cities to avail itself of the “ recall.” 
Pop. (1900), 80,671; (1910) 237,194. 

Seawell, Morry Exurior, author; began 
writing stories in 1886; author of Paul 
Jones; Midshipman Paulding; A Virginia 
Cavalier; The Rock of the Lion; Twelve 
Naval Captains (used as a text-book in 
the United States Naval Academy) ; 
Gavin Hamilton, ete. 

Sebastian, Wirr1am Krne, legislator; 
born in Vernon, Tenn., in 1814; graduated 
at Columbia College in 1865. Removed to 
Arkansas and was successively prosecut- 
ing attorney, circuit judge, and judge of 
the Arkansas Supreme Court. Was United 
States Senator from Arkansas, 1847-61, 
when he was expelled for disloyalty. The 
Senate afterwards revoked the resolution 
of expulsion. He died in Memphis, Tenn., 
May 20, 1865. 


Secession. See Jackson, ANDREW; 
NULLIFICATION; Woop, FERNANDO. 
Secession, CONSEQUENCES OF. See 


Cray, Henry. 

Secession in New England Colonies. 
In 1747 the towns of Suffield, Somers, En- 
field, and Woodstock, originally settled 
under Massachusetts grants, and assigned 
to that province in 1713, finding taxation 
there enhanced by its military operations, 
applied for annexation to Connecticut. 
They seemed to be clearly within the Con- 
necticut charter. They asked permission 
of Massachusetts to withdraw. The re- 
quest was refused. They then withdrew 
without the consent of Massachusetts, 
were annexed to Connecticut, and still re- 
main part of the State. Massachusetts 
threatened an appeal to the King and 
council, but, fearing she might, as in her 
controversy with New Hampshire, not 
only lose these towns, but othér territory, 
nothing further was done. 

During the colonial period the various 
colonies were independent of each other. 
After the Revolutionary War they were 
so loosely united under the Articles of 
Federation that it became imperative to 
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change the form of the general govern- 
ment. When the Constitution was adopt- 
ed many of the leaders and a large part 
of the people still believed in State sov- 
ereignty. (See articles WuiskEy INsuR- 
RECTION; Kentucky ResoLutions.) The 
purchase and annexation of Louisiana 
alarmed the Federalists of New England, 
as they foresaw the creation of many fu- 
ture States from the vast Territory of 
Louisiana. Josran Quincy (q.v.) of 
Massachusetts voiced their opinions in his 
speech of Jan. 14, 1811. During the War 
of 1812 the feeling in New England _ be- 
came more intense. They came to the con- 
clusion that the war must be brought to 
an end, and that Madison and the admin- 
istration at Washington must be coerced 
to this object or else secession would take 
place. Joseph Story, himself a New-Eng- 
lander, but a moderate Republican, had 
written as early as August, 1812, at the 
very beginning of the war: “I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the leading Feder- 
alists meditate a severance of the Union, 
and that if public opinion can be brought 
to support them they will hazard a public 
avowal of it.”* Pickering, the most rad- 
ical of the Federalists, declared in a letter 
to Gouverneur Morris, in October, 1814: 
“T have even gone so far as to say that 
the separation of the Northern section of 
the States would be ultimately advanta- 
geous.” In justice to those men who 
wrote about and talked about secession, 
it should be said that during the first 
thirty-five years of the federal govern- 
ment under the Constitution it was a pos- 
sibility often suggested; to assert it was 
not really terrifying, and called for no 
governmental action. 

Early in the year 1814 memorials were 
sent up to the Massachusetts legislature 
from many towns, suggesting a conven- 
tion of delegates from the different states 
te “obtain such amendments and explan- 
ations of the Constitution as will secure 
them from further evils.” 

The proposition of the Massachusetts 
legislature was acceded to, and on Dee. 15, 
1814, twenty-six delegates representing 
the New England States met at Hartford, 
Conn. See HArtrorn ConveNnTIONS. 

Secession of Southern States. State 
pride, the mother of the doctrine of State 
supremacy, was conspicuously manifested 
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in the formation of the League of States 
under the Articles of Confederation. It 
was also conspicuous in the convention 
tliat framed the national Constitution, 
and especially so in the State conventions 
called to ratify that document. It was so 
strong in New York that the ratification 
was effected by only one majority in the 
convention. Whenever the imperious will 
of politicians became thwarted by a public 
policy opposed to their wishes, they were 
in the habit of speaking of a dissolution 
of the Union as the remedy for the provo- 
cation. Such was eminently the case with 
the opposers of Jay’s treaty in 1795. Such 
was the tone of the famous KENTUCKY AND 
VirGINIA RESOLUTIONS oF 1798 (gq. v.). 
So threatening to the peace of the Union 
had the expression of such threats be- 
come during the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington that the chief burden 
of his Farewell Address was a plea for 
union. The purchase of Louisiana and its 
creation as a State called forth threats of 
secession from New England politicians 
(see Quincy, JOSIAH, 4nd STatTEs, RIGHT 
ov SECESSION oF), and the positive dec- 
larations of Calhoun to Commodore Stew- 
art, in 1812, of the intention of the South- 
ern politicians to dissolve the Union in 
case of a certain contingency, showed the 
alarming prevalence of this idea in the 
slave-labor States. It was put forth con- 
spicuously in the debates on the admis- 
sion of Missouri. After the tariff act of 
1828, so obnoxious to the cotton-growers, 
became a law, the citizens of St. John’s 


parish, S. C., said in convention: ‘“ We 
have sworn that Congress shall, at our 
demand, repeal the tariff. If she does not, 
our State legislature will dissolve our 
connection with the Union, and we will 
take our stand among the nations.” 
When, in the autumn of 1832, the fa- 


mous nullification ordinance was passed, 
se positive were the politicians of South 
Carolina that the dissolution of the Union 
was nigh that they caused a medal to be 


struck with this inseription, “John C. 
Calhoun, First President of the South- 
ern Confederacy.” In 1836 a novel was 


written by Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, 
called The Partisan Leader, in which the 
doctrine of State supremacy and sectional 
feeling was inculeated in the seductive 
form. of a romance, which was widely ciz- 
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culated at the South, and made the people 
familiar with the idea of secession as a 
great good for that section. “ Southern 
Rights Associations ” were founded, having 


would assist Carolina in such an issue 
++.» You will object to the word Democrat. 
Democracy, in its original philosophical 
sense, is, indeed, incompatible with slavery 
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for their object the dissolution of the 
Union. These were active at the time of 
the excitement about the admission of 
California into the Union. One of the 
most active of the Virginians in these 
movements was M. R. H. Garnett (who 
was in Congress when the Civil War broke 
out). In a letter to W. H. Trescott, a 
leader in the “Southern Rights Associa- 
tion” of South Carolina (May, 1851), 
Garnett mourned over the action of Vir- 
ginia in hesitating to enter into the 
scheme of revolution then. “TI do not be- 
lieve,” he wrote, “that the course of the 
legislature is a fair expression of the 
popular feeling. In the East, at least, 
the great majority believe in the right of 
secession, and feel the deepest sympathy 
with Carolina in opposition to measures 
which they regard as she does. But the 
West—Western Virginia—here is the rub! 
Only 60,000 slaves to 494,000 whites! 


When I consider this fact, and the kind of 
argument which we have heard in this 


body, I cannot but regard with the great-* 
est fear the question whether Virginia 


and the whole system of Southern society.” 
Mr. Garnett expressed a fear that if the 
question was raised between Carolina and 
the national government, and the latter 
prevailed, the Jast hope of Southern civili- 
zation would expire. Preston 8. Brooks, 
who assaulted Senator Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts, when alone at his desk in the 
Senate, said, in an harangue before an ex- 
cited pepulace in South Carolina, “TI tell 
you that the only mode which I think 
available for meeting the issue is, just to 
tear in twain the Constitution of the 
United States, trample it under foot, and 
form a Southern Confederacy, every State 
of which shall be a slave-holding State. 
. - » L have been a disunionist from the 
time I could think. If I were commander 
of an army, I never would post a sentinel 
who would not swear slavery was right. 
... If Frémont be elected President of the 
United States, I am for the people, in 
their majesty, rising above the laws and 
leaders, taking the power into their own 
hands, going, by concert or not by con- 
cert, and laying the strong arm of South- 
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* ern power upon the treasury and archives 
of the government.” 

In order to carry out the design of the 
few leaders of the secession scheme to have 
the whole fifteen slave-labor States belong 
to a projected Southern Confederacy, four 
of the State conventions which adopted 
ordinances of secession appointed commis- 
sioners to go to these several States as 
missionaries in the cause. 

Ordinances of secession were passed in 
eleven States of the Union in the following 
order: South Carolina, Dee. 20, 1860; Mis- 
sissippi, Jan. 9, 1861; Florida, Jan. 10; 
Alabama, Jan 11; Georgia, Jan. 19; 
Louisiana, Jan. 26; Texas, Feb. 1; Vir- 
ginia, April 17; Arkansas, May 6; North 
Carolina, May 20, and Tennessee, June 8. 
Only one of these ordinances was ever 
submitted to the people for their consid- 
eration. See CoNFEDERATE STATES OF 
America: articles on the States compos- 
ing the Confederacy; and suggestive titles 
of the persons and events that were con- 
spicuous in the Civil War. 

Secret Committee. On Nov. 29, 1775, 
the Congress resolved “That a commit- 
tee of five be appointed for the sole pur- 
pose of corresponding with our friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of 
the world, and that they lay their corre- 
spondence before Congress when directed, 
and that all expenses that might arise 
by carrying on such correspondence, and 
for the payment of such agents as the 
committee might send on this service, 
should be defrayed by the Congress.” This 
was the germ of the American State De- 
partment and the initial step in the for- 
eign diplomacy of the United States. The 
members chosen were Benjamin Harrison, 
Dr. Franklin, Thomas Johnson, John Dick- 
inson, and John Jay. A correspondence 
was immediately opened with Arthur Lee, 
in London, and C. W. Dumas (a Swiss 
gentleman), residing in Holland. 

Secret Service, Unitep Srarres, a bu- 
reau connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whose chief object is to guard 
against the counterfeiting of the money 
of the United States and the detection 
and punishment of the counterfeiters. It 
is presided over by a chief, who has under 
him a number of skillful detectives, sta- 
tioned in special fields of operation on 
occasions of emergency. Regarding the 


necessity for and the danger involved in 
the work, John EK. Wilkie, who became 
chief of the bureau in 1898, writes: ‘‘ Cer- 
tainty of swift detection should perhaps 
prevent counterfeiting, but so long as 
there is a gambler’s chance of escape there 
will be found those who feel sure they 
can succeed where others have failed. 
Hence the necessity for the secret service 
branch of the government. And as the 
making of spurious money is a fascinating 
enterprise for a cunning rogue, so the 
checkmating of that same rascal in the 
countless schemes devised to yield an ille- 
gitimate fortune is a game of absorbing 
interest to him who plays it. The liberty 
of one, perhaps the life of one or the other, 


are the stakes in this battle royal.” See 
WILKIE, JOHN ELBERT. 
Sectarian Influences. In 1775 the 


American members of the Church of Eng- 
land had, through natural affection for the 
mother Church, an aversion to a severance, 
in any particular, from Great Britain; 
and a large number of these, especially 
of the clergy, took sides with the crown 
in the conflict that ensued. The other 
denominations, excepting the Friends, or 
Quakers, were generally among the friends 
of the colonists. The Congregational min- 
isters of New England and their flocks 
were almost without exception Whigs, 
and the larger part of the Presbyterians, 
who derived their origin from the dis- 
senting section of the Scotch Church, were 
in political sympathy with the Congrega- 
tionalists. Both had opposed the scheme 
of the Anglican Church, through the so- 
ciety for the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts, to establish an Episco- 
pacy in the colonies. These two branches 
of the English dissenting body cherished 
a traditionary opposition to British con- 
trol, political or ecclesiastical, and the 
Congregationalists had just passed through 
a bitter controversy on the subject of the 
introduction of bishops into America. 
Witherspoon, who was at the head of 
the College of New Jersey, was sent as 
a delegate to the Continental Congress. 
The native-born Presbyterians were 
nearly all Whigs, while the Scotch Pres- 
byterian emigrants, whe were mostly in 
the Southern colonies, adhered to the 
crown. Such was the case of that class 
in the interior of New York, under the 


influence of the Johnson family in the 
Mohawk region. In Virginia, where Epis- 
copacy was the established and prevailing 
form of religious organization and mode 
of worship, sectarian zeal had not been 
excited, and sectarianism had very little 
influence on political questions. Even the 
scheme for an American bishop was de- 
nounced by the Virginia Assembly as “ the 
pernicious project of a few mistaken 
clergymen.” The Friends, who, governed 
by their “peace principles,’ had, while 
having control of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, opposed all measures for the 
public defence of the province that seemed 
to involve the necessity for the use of 
weapons of war, now deprecated the action 
of the Whigs for the same reason, and they 
were almost universally Tories, though 
generally of the passive kind; yet there 
were many noble exceptions among them, 
who did what they could to promote the 
independence of the colonies. 

While the Provincial Convention of 
Pennsylvania was in session early in 1775, 
and after it had passed a resolution that, 
“if the British administration should 
determine to effect by force a submission 
to the late acts of Parliament, in such 
a situation we hold it an indispensable 
duty to resist, by force, and at every 
hazard to defend the rights and liberties 
of America ”—a position strongly sustain- 
ed by Thomas Mifflin, a Quaker member 
of the convention—the Friends, in a year- 
ly meeting assembled, put forth a testi- 
mony, in which the members of the so- 
ciety were called upon “to unite in ab- 
horrence of every measure and writing 
tending to break off the happy connec- 
tion of the colonies with the mother coun- 
try, or to interrupt their just subordina- 
tion to the King.” They were not always 
passive Tories. This “ testimony,” which 
gave great offence to many Friends who 
were patriots, led to the arrest of several 
leaders and their banishment from the 
province, and the execution of two of 
them for active participation with the 
British. See QUAKERS. 

Seddon, James ALEXANDER, lawyer; 
born in Falmouth, Va., July 13, 1815; 
graduated at the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; was a member of 
Congress in 1845-47 and 1849-51; of the 
peace convention which met in Washing- 
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ton Feb. 4, 1861, and of the first Confed- 
erate Congress; and was Secretary of War 
in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis in 1862- 
65. He died in Goochland county, Va.., 
Aug. 19, 1880. 

Sedgwick, CATHERINE Marra, educator ; 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., Dec. 28, 1789; 
and conducted a private school for fifty 
years. Her publications include A New 
England Tale; Hope Leslie, or Harly Times 
in Massachusetts (2 volumes); The Lin- 
woods, or Sixty Years Since in America, 
ete. She died near Roxbury, Mass., July 
31, 1867. 

Sedgwick, Jonn, military officer; born 
in Cornwall, Conn., Sept. 13, 1813; gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1837; served in 
the Seminole War and the war against 
Mexico, where he became highly distin- 
guished; was commissioned a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in August, 1861. 
In May, 1862, he was promoted to major- 
general, and led a division in Sumner’s 
corps in the Peninsula campaign imme- 


GEN, JOHN SEDGWICK, 


diately afterwards. At the battle of An- 
tietam he was seriously wounded, and in 
December he was put in command of the 
9th Army Corps. In February, 1863, he 
took command of the 6th Corps, and in 
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the Chancellorsville campaign, in May, he 
made a brave attack upon the Heights of 
Fredericksburg, and carried them, but 
was compelled to retire. During the Get- 
tysburg campaign he commanded the left 
wing of the army; and in November fol- 
lowing, near the Rapidan in Virginia, he 
captured a whole Confederate division. 
He entered earnestly upon the Richmond 
campaign in the spring of 1864, and per- 
formed signal service in the battle of the 
Wilderness. Afterwards, while superin- 
tending the planting of a battery, he was 
shot by a sharp-shooter and instantly 
killed near Spottsylvania Court - house, 
May 9, 1864. 

Sedgwick, Rosert, military officer; born 
in England in 1590; was one of the first 
settlers of Charlestown, Mass. (1635) ; an 
enterprising merchant, and for many years 
a deputy in the General Assembly. Hay- 
ing been a member of an artillery com- 
pany in London, he was one of the found- 
ers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
of Boston, in 1638, and was its captain 
in 1640. In 1652 he was promoted to the 
highest military rank in the colony. In 
1643 he was associated with John Win- 
throp, Jr., in the establishment of the first 
furnace and iron-works in America. In 
1654, being in England, he was employed 
by Cromwell to expel the French from the 
Penobscot; and was engaged in the ex- 
pedition of the English which took Ja- 
maica from the Spaniards. He was soon 
afterwards promoted to major-general. He 
died in Jamaica, May 24, 1656. 

Sedgwick, THroporE, jurist; born in 
Hartford, Conn., in May, 1746; entered 
Yale College, and left it without gradu- 
ating in 1765. Abandoning the study of 
divinity for law, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1766. An earnest patriot, he en- 
tered the military service and served as 
aid to General Thomas in the expedition to 
Canada in 1776, and was afterwards active 
in procuring supplies for the army. Be- 
fore and after the Revolutionary War 
he was a representative in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and in 1785-86 was a 
delegate in the Continental Congress, also 
in the national Congress from 1789 to 
1797. He performed efficient service in 
putting down Shays’s insurrection; and 
he was one of the most influential advo- 
cates of the national Constitution, in the 


convention in Massachusetts, in 1788. He 
was United States Senator from 1796 to 
1799, and from 1802 until his death, in 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1813, was a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Sedition Laws. See ALIEN AND SE- 
DITION Laws. 

Seeley, Lyi, educator; born in North 
Harpersfield, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1847; grad- 
uated at the Albany Normal School, 
and studied three years in German uni- 
versities; was appointed Professor of 
Pedagogy at the Trenton Normal School 
in 1895. He is the author of The Ameri- 
can Common School System; The Grube 
System of Numbers; The German Common 
School System and its Lessons to Amer- 
ica; History of Education, ete. 

Seelye, ExizaAbnetH Eaerreston, author; 
born in St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 15, 1858; 
daughter of EpwArD EGGLESTON (gq. v.) ; 
received a private school educataon; was 
married to Elwyn Seelye in 1877, and set- 
tled near Lake George. She is the au- 
thor of Tecumseh, Montezuma, Pocahon- 
tas (with Edward Eggleston); The Story 
of Columbus; The Story of Washington ; 
Lake George in History; Saratoga and 
Lake Champlain in History, ete. 

Seelye, Juttus Haw ey, educator; born 
in Bethel, Conn., Sept. 14, 1824; gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1849; and later 
studied theology in Auburn Seminary 
and in Halle, Germany; was ordained 
and became pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch Church in Schenectady, N. Y., 
in 1853; Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Amherst College in 1858- 
75; elected to Congress in 1874; presi- 
dent of Amherst College in 1876, resign- 
ing in 1890. He died in Amherst, Mass., 
May 12, 1895. 

Seelye, Laurenus CLarK, educator; 
born in Bethel, Conn., Sept. 20, 1837; grad- 
uated at Union College in 1857; and later 
at Andover Theological Seminary, and at 
Berlin and Heidelberg universities; was 
pastor of the North Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass, in 1863-65; Professor of 
English Literature and Oratory at Am- 
herst College in 1865-74; organized an@ 
became the first president of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., in 1873. 

Seeman, BerTnop, traveller; born in 
Hanover, Germany, Feb. 28, 1825; educated 
at the University of Géttingen. In 1846 
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he was appointed naturalist on the British 
government vessel Herald, which made an 
exploring expedition around the world. 
He published Popular Nomenclature of 
the American Flora, ete. He died in Nica- 
ragua, Oct. 10, 1871. 

Seidel, NATHANIEL, missionary; born 
in Lauban, Silesia, Oct. 2, 1718; was or- 
dained in the Moravian Chureh; came to 
America in 1742, and became an untiring 
evangelist among the settlers and the In- 
dians; spent eighteen years of uninter- 
rupted travel principally in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New England as far as 
Boston. In 1753 he founded a Moravian 
colony in North Carolina; in 1761 was 
miade presiding bishop of his church, and 
discharged the duties of that office with 
great faithfulness until his death in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., May 17, 1782. 

Seidl, Anvron, orchestral conductor; 
bern in Budapest, Hungary, May 7, 1850; 
studied music at the Leipsie Conservatory, 
and later became a confidential friend and 
amanuensis of Richard Wagner during 
the latter’s labors at Bayreuth. After 
rapidly rising in fame as Wagner’s as- 
sistant conductor and as a general con- 
ductor at Leipsic in 1878 as the leader 
of the Angelo Neuman tour with the 
Nibelungen dramas, and at the Bremen 
Opera House in 1883-85, Mr. Seidl was 
engaged, in 1885, as conductor for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
to succeed Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Dur- 
ing his incumbency of this post, there 
were produced under his direction, for the 
first time in America, Wagner’s. Das 
Rheingold; Siegfried; Gétterdimmerung ; 
Tristan und Isolde; and Die Meister- 
singer. He died in New York, March 28, 
1898. 

In addition to his duties as conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Seidl 
was, at various times during his residence 
in the United States, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, the Seidl So- 
ciety, the Brighton Beach concerts, the 
Astoria concerts, and various other musi- 
cal enterprises. With his orchestra he 
made several tours through the country, 
giving concerts in nearly all of the princi- 
pal cities. In the summer of 1897 he was 
one of the conductors at the Wagner Festi- 
val in Bayreuth, where he attracted much 
attention by his reading of Parsifal. 


Selectmen. The New England colonies 
at their town-meetings elected officers to 
govern the town. They were called select- 
men. 

Self-Defence, Law or. See Livine- 
ston, Epwarp: Capital Punishment. 

Selfridge, THomas Ottver, naval offi- 
cer; born in Boston, Mass., April 24, 1804; 
joined the *navy in 1818; served in the 
Mexican War in 1847-48 as commander of 
the sloop Dale, and participated in the 
capture of Matanzas and Guaymas. He 
served creditably during the Civil War; 
was retired on reaching the age limit in 
April, 1866; and promoted rear-admiral 
in July following. He died in Waverly, 
Mass., Oct 15, 1902. 

Selfridge, THomMAs OLIVER, naval offi- 
cer; born in Charlestown, Mass., Feb. 6, 
1836; son of Thomas Oliver Selfridge; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1854; was promoted lieuten- 
ant in February, 1860; was second lieu- 
tenant on the Cumberland when she was 
sunk in Hampton Roads by the Merrimac ; 
was commander of the iron-clad steamer 
Cairo when she was destroyed in the 
Yazoo River by a torpedo; participated 
in the capture of Vicksburg. He was 
made admiral in 1896, and retired in 1898. 

Seligman, Epw1n Ropert ANDERSON, 
educator; born in New York City, April 
25, 1861; graduated at Columbia College 
in 1879; was professor of political econ- 
omy and finance in that institution from 
1891. He is the editor of the Columbia 
Series in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, and author of Railway Tariffs; Fi- 
nance Statistics of American Common- 
wealth; The Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation; Progressive Taxation in Theory 
and Practice; Hssays in Taxation; Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History, ete. 

Seminole Indians, a tribe of Florida 
Indians, made up of two bands of the 
Creeks, who withdrew from the main body 
in 1750, and remnants of tribes who had 
come in contact with the Spaniards. The 
Seminoles were hostile to the Americans 
during the Revolutionary War and after- 
wards. The Creeks claimed them as a 
part of their nation, and ineluded them 
in a treaty with the United States in 
1790; but the Seminoles repudiated it and 
made war upon the Americans, and affili- 
ated with the Spaniards in 1793. They 
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were also enemies of the United States 
in the War of 1812, when they were under 
Spanish rule. At that time they were di- 
vided into seven clans, and were rich in 
live-stock and negro slaves. The Creek 
War led to trouble between the Semi- 
noles and the Georgians, and in 1817 they 
began hostilities. 

Towards the close of that year a motley 
host, composed chiefly of Seminoles and 
runaway negroes, began murderous depre- 
dations upon the frontier settlements of 
Georgia and Alabama. Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
then in command of the garrison at Fort 
Scott, on the north bank of the Flint, was 
ordered to suppress these outrages. He 
demanded of the Indians on the opposite 
bank the surrender of certain alleged mur- 
derers; but they refused to give them up, 
on the ground that the Georgians had been 
the first aggressors. 

Under authority from the War Depart- 
ment to expe! these Indians from the 
lately ceded Creek lands north of the 
Florida line, Gaines attacked an Indian 
village, a few miles below Fort Scott, in 
the night. Three or four of the inhabi- 
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tants were killed or captured, the rest es- 
caping into the woods. In another skir- 
mish soon afterwards two or three were 
killed on both sides. This movement of 
Gaines aroused the fiercest anger of the 
Indians, who, it was ascertained, were 
incited by British subjects protected by 
the Spanish authorities in Florida. ‘The 
Indians revenged the attacks of Gaines 
by waylaying a boat ascending the Apala- 
ehicola with supplies for Fort Scott. Of 
forty men and a number of women and 
children on board, al) were killed except 


six men and one woman. Gaines was in 
a perilous position. He received orders 
to carry the war into Florida if neces- 
sary, with directions, however, that if 
the Indians took refuge under any Span- 
ish fort, not to attack it, but report to 
the War Department. For his own pro- 
tection he called out a body of Georgia 
militia; and when news of the disaster 
on the Apalachicola reached the govern- 
ment, General Jackson, who commanded 
in the Southern Department, was ordered 
(January, 1818) to take the field in per- 
son. 

With 1,000 Tennessee mounted volun- 
teers, Jackson hastened to the aid of 
Gaines, and reached Fort Scott March 
9, after a march of 400 miles. These, with 
a body of Georgia militia and 1,000 reg- 
ulars at Fort Scott, made a force suf- 
ficient to invade Florida if necessary. 
Jackson was joined by friendly Creeks, 
under their chief—McIntosh—who held 
the commission of a brigadier-general in 
the United States army. So short were 
supplies in that region that Jackson had 
to depend upon provision-boats ascending 
the Apalachicola from New Orleans, and, 
as a depot for these supplies, he built a 
new fort on the site of the old Negro 
Fort, and called it Fort Gadsden. On 
March 26 he marched eastward against 
the Seminole villages in the vicinity of 
the present city of Tallahassee, being 
joined on the way by a fresh body of 
friendly Creeks (April 1) and a few more 
Tennessee volunteers. The Seminoles made 
but slight resistance. Their villages were 
burned, and a considerable spoil in corn 
and cattle was obtained. Unrestrained 
by such orders as Gaines had received, 
and satisfied that the Seminoles were con- 
tinually encouraged to make war by the 
British and Spaniards, he proceeded to the 
Spanish post of St. Mark’s, the only one 
in that region, and its surrender being re- 
fused on his demand, he took it by force, 
though without bloodshed. 

There he found Alexander Arbuthnot, 
a Scotch trader with the Seminoles, whom 
he suspected of mischief, and held him a 
prisoner. An American armed vessel on 
the coast having hoisted the British flag, 
two refugee Creek chiefs were enti¢ed on 
board, one of whom, the Prophet Fran- 
cis, had lately visited England and ex- 
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cited some sympathy there. These chiefs 
Jackson hanged. From St. Mark’s Jack- 
son marched against an Indian town on 
the Suwanee River and burned it. The 
Indians and negroes there were led in 
its defence by Robert Ambrister, connected 
with Arbuthnot in trading enterprises, and 
he, too, was made prisoner. Returning to 
St. Mark’s, Arbuthnot and Ambrister were 
tried (April 26) by a court-martial. Both 
were found guilty of stirring up the Ind- 
ians to war, and executed. 

Meanwhile one or two other Indian 
towns were destroyed by Georgians; and a 
rumor reaching Jackson of encouragement 
being given by the Spanish governor at 
Pensacola to Indian raids into Alabama, 
the general marched for that place. He 
was met on the way by a protest from the 
governor against the invasion of Florida, 
and his determination to resist it by force. 
But Jackson pressed on, and entered Pen- 
sacola the next day (May 24), with only a 


show of resistance. The governor fled to 
the fort at the Barrancas, which Jackson 
assailed with cannon, when the alarmed 
magistrate thought it prudent to sur- 
render (May 27). The Spanish authori- 
ties and troops were sent to Havana. When 
Jackson’s proceedings in Florida were 
made known in Washington the Spanish 
minister (Don Onis) protested against 
this invasion of Spanish territory. Jack- 
son had ended the Seminole War, and the 
object of the government being accom- 
plished, the President offered to restore 
Pensacola at once, and St. Mark’s when- 
ever Spain should have a force there com- 
petent to control the neighboring Indians. 
The Secretary of State (J. Q. Adams) 
justified Jackson’s conduct, holding that 
the war with the Seminoles had origi- 
nated entirely in the instigations of Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, with the encour- 
agement of the Spanish authorities. 

By a treaty made in 1823, the Seminoles 
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gave up nearly all their territory for a 
consideration; but some refused to ac- 
cede, and were allowed to remain on small 
reserves, with the understanding that they 
were to hunt and deliver fugitive slaves. 
Dissatisfaction followed, and the Geor- 
gians clamored for their removal. An at- 
tempt to remove them by force caused the 
kindling of a second war in 1835. In his 
annual message in December, 1830, Presi- 
dent Jackson recommended the devotion 
of a large tract of land west of the Mis- 
sissippi River to the use of the Indian 
tribes yet remaining east of it. Congress 
passed laws in accordance with this rec- 
ommendation, and in May, 1832, some of 
the chiefs of the Creeks and Seminoles, 
in council, agreed to remove. Other chiefs 
and the great body of the nation refused 
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to comply with the terms of the treaty, 
and trouble ensued. In 1834 the President 


sent Gen. Wiley Thomson to Florida 
to make a forcible removal of the 
Seminoles if necessary. OSCEOLA (gq. V.) 


stirred up the nation to resistance. One 
day his insolent bearing and offensive 
words in Thomson’s presence caused that 
general to put the chief in irons, and in 
prison, for a day. Osceola’s wounded pride 
called for vengeance, and it was fearfully 
wrought during a war that lasted about 
seven years. By bravery, skill, strategy, 
and treachery, he overmatched United 
States troops sent against him and com- 
manded by some of the best officers in the 
service; but he was secured and subdued 
finally by an act of perfidy on the part of 
a United States officer. 

The first blow was struck in the 
December of 1835. Osceola, with 
all the cunning of a Tecumseh and 
the heroism of a Philip, began the 
war by an act of perfidy. He had 
agreed to fulfil treaty stipulations, 
and to send some horses and cat- 
tle to General Thomson; but at the 
very time he was to do so he was, 
with a small war-party, murdering 
the unsuspecting white inhabitants 
on the borders of the everglades, a 
region mostly covered with water 
and grass, and affording a secure 
hiding - place for the Indians. At 
that time General Clinch was occu- 
pying Fort Drane with a small body 
of troops. That post was in the 
interior of Florida, 40 miles east- 
ward of the mouth of the Withla- 
coochee River, and the garrison was 
there exposed to much danger from 
the hostilities of the Indians. Major 
Dade, with more than 100 soldiers, 
was sent from Fort Brooke, at the 
head of Tampa Bay, to the relief of 
Clinch, and, falling into an ambus- 
cade (Dee. 28), he and his followers 
were all massacred excepting four 
men, who afterwards died from the 
effects of the encounter. That event 
occurred near Wahoo Swamp, on the 
upper waters of the Withlacoochee. 
On the same day Osceola and a 
small war-party, unobserved, stole 
up to a store a few yards from Fort 
King (about 60 miles southwest of 
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St. Augustine), where General Thomson 
and five of his friends were dining, and 
raurdered them. Osceola killed and scalped 
the general with his own hands, and so he 
enjoyed the revenge he had sought. 

Three days afterwards General Clinch 
had a sharp fight with the Seminoles on 
the Withlacoochee, and on the last day of 
February, 1836, General Gaines was as- 
sailed at the same place. The Creeks 
helped their Florida brethren by attack- 
ing white settlers within their domain in 
the spring of 1836. Being successful, they 
extended their forays into Georgia and 
parts of Alabama, attacking mail-carriers 
on horseback, stage-coaches on the land, 
and steamboats on the rivers; and finally 
they assailed villages, and thousands of 
men, women, and children were compelled 
to fly from their homes and seek places of 
safety from the tomahawk, the bullet, and 
the scalping-knife. Gen. Winfield Scott, 
in chief command in the South then, prose- 
cuted the war against the Indians with so 
much vigor that the Creeks were speedily 
subdued, and during the summer of 1836 
thousands of them were removed to lands 
west of the Mississippi. At about the 
middle of Octcber Governor Call, of 
Florida, led about 2,000 militia and volun- 
teers from that State against the Semi- 
noles. Near the place of the massacre of 
Dade and his command a detachment of 
them, about 500 in number, had a severe 
battle with the Indians on Novy. 25, but, 
like all other encounters with these Ind- 
jians in their swamp fastnesses, it was 
not decisive. In that region the United 
States troops suffered dreadfully from 
miasmatice fevers, the bites of venomous 
serpents, and the stings of insects, and 
the year 1836 closed with no prospect of 
peace. The war continued all winter in 
that mild region. 

Finally, in March, 1837, several chiefs 
appeared before General Jesup (then in 
chief command in Florida), at his quar- 
ters at Fort Dade, and signed a treaty 
which was intended to secure an immedi- 
ate peace and the instant departure of the 
Seminoles to the new home prepared: for 
them beyond the great river. The wily 
Osceola caused this treaty to be violated, 
and the war was renewed; and it con- 
tinued all the summer of 1837, during 
which many troops perished in the swamps 


while pursuing the Indians. Aft length 
Osceola, several chiefs, and seventy war- 
riors appeared in Jesup’s camp (Oct. 21), 
under the protection of a flag, with friend- 
ly pretensions. Jesup determined not to 
trust the treacherous Osceola any more. 
The conference was held in a grove of mag- 
nolias in a dark swamp. As the chief 
arose to speak Jesup gave a signal, when 
two or three of his soldiers rushed for- 
ward and seized and bound Osceola with 
strong cords. He made no resistance, but 
several of his excited followers drew their 
gleaming hatchets from their belts. They 
were restrained by the arms of Jesup’s 
troops, and were dismissed without their 
leader. Osceola was sent to Charleston 
and confined in Fort Moultrie, where he 
died, Jan. 31, 1839. Jesup was severely 
censured for this violation of the sanctity 
of a flag of truce; but his plea in justifica- 
tion was that it was the only way to stop 
the distressing war, for Osceola could not 
be held by the most solemn obligations of 
a treaty. The “distressing war” had 
been created by the avarice and greed of 
the white people, who were seeking, by 
legal pretences or the unjust violence of 
the military arm, to drive an ancient 
nation from their rightful soil. 

Although the capture of Osceola was a 
severe blow to the Seminoles, they con- 
tinued to fight for their country under 
other leaders, notwithstanding almost 
9,000 United States troops were in their 
territory at the close of 1837. Their fast- 
nesses in the everglades could not be pene- 
trated by the troops, and they defied them, 
even after they had received severe chas- 
tisement from 600 National troops under 
Col. (afterwards President) Zachary Tay- 
lor, who had succeeded General Jesup in 
command. This chastisement was given 
them in a battle fought on Christmas Day 
(1837) on the northern border of Lake 
Macaco. After that, for more than two 
years, Taylor and his men endured great 
hardships in Florida in attempts to bring 
the war to a close. A treaty for the pur- 
pose was concluded in May, 1839; but so 
lightly did its obligations bind the Iné- 
ians that they carried on their depreda- 
tions whenever opportunity offered. It 
was not until 1842 that peace was perma- 
nently secured. 

This war, carried on almost seven years, 
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cost the United States 1,466 lives and 
$10,000,000. Then the Seminoles were re- 
moved to the Indian Territory, and only 
about 300 were in Florida in 1842. The 
negroes were taken from the Seminoles 
in their new home in such numbers that 
a large body of them went to Mexico. 
About half of these in Florida emigrated 
to the Indian Territory in 1858, and when 
joined by those in Mexico they numbered 
2,256. The tribe was divided on the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, and a large por- 
tion of them became allies of the Con- 
federates. The movement was disastrous 
to them. Finally, in 1866, they went 
upon a new reservation purchased by the 
United States of the Creeks, where, steady, 
sober, and industrious, they rank next to 
the Cherokees in their progress in civiliza- 
tion. In 1908 there were 275 Seminoles 
in Florida, and 2,138, besides 986 Semi- 
nole “ freedmen,” in Oklahoma. 

Semitic Race. See JEwS AND JuDA- 
ISM. 

Semmes, RAPHAEL, naval officer; born 
in Charles county, Md., Sept. 27, 1809; 
entered the United States navy as mid- 
shipman in 1826; commanded the coast 
survey steamer Poinsett in’ 1843, and the 
brig Porpoise in 1846. In the war against 
Mexico, he was volunteer aid to General 
Worth, and was secretary to the light- 
house board from 1859 to 1861. He ac- 
cepted the command of the Confederate 
privateer SUMTER (q. v.), with which 
he depredated upon American commerce. 
\n England the fast-sailing vessel ALA- 


BAMA (q. v.), was built, furnished, and 
chiefly manned for him, in which he put 
to sea in August, 1863, and made a de- 
structive cruise against American vessels 
and American commerce. She was sunk 
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by the Kearsarge off Cherbourg, June 19, 
1864. Afterwards Semmes was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
State Seminary of Louisiana, at Alexan- 
dria. He wrote Service Afloat and Ashore 
during the Mexican War; The Campaign 
of General Scott in the Valley of Mewico; 
Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War 
between the States; and The Cruise of the 
Alabama. He died in Mobile, Ala., Aug. 
30, 1877. 
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Senate, Unirep States. The following 
article on the origin, personnel, organiza- 
tion, and history of the United States Sen- 
ate was written by ex-Senator W. A. Peffer. 


Being Englishmen, the founders of the 
colonies from which grew the United 
States knew little of any form of govern- 
ment other than that of Great Britain, 
so their descendants, when they came to 
form a government of their own and to 
organize its powers, were naturally in- 
clined to adopt the English system in so 
far at least as it would not interfere with 
the free exercise of popular rights. Ac- 


cordingly, the builders of the Constitution, 
when they had agreed that the legislative 
department of the proposed government 
should consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, and when their discus- 
sions turned upon the materials of which 
the Senate should be composed, frequently 
alluded to the House of Lords and the 
character and qualifications of its members 
as models fit to be studied. 

While there was diversity of opinion 
among the delegates concerning the num- 
ber of Senators, the manner of choosing 
them, their duties, ete., there was a gen- 
eral agreement that it would be well ta 
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provide for one legislative body whose 
members would probably be selected with 
more care than would likely be exercised 
by the people at large in popular elections, 
and who, therefore, would presumably 
be less susceptible to influences of sud- 
den movements among the voters. Mr. 
Madison said: ‘The use of the Senate 
is to consist in its proceeding with more 
coolness, with more system, and with more 
wisdom than the popular branch.” 

The then existing government of the 
United States was administered by the 
Continental Congress, a body composed of 
able, patriotic, brave men, but they had 
not authority to levy taxes or collect rev- 
enues or coin money. They were not em- 
powered to regulate commerce, either 
domestie or foreign. In the Articles of 
Confederation, each State retained its 
“sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right,” 
which was not by the confederation “ ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled.” It was conceded on 
all hands that a stronger government was 
necessary for the safety of the republic 
—a government with full powers for na- 
tional purposes, having original and ex- 
elusive jurisdiction over all matters ap- 
pertaining to the people of the United 
States as a nation, and the convention 
called for May 14, 1787, at Philadelphia, 
was held for the purpose of preparing a 
form for such a government. 

In enumerating the powers deemed nec- 
essary for the successful operation of the 
new government machinery, the several 
States were required to surrender some 
important prerogatives of sovereignty, 
and in order to make sure that they would 
not be overreached by the federal power 
and that the small States would not be 
crowded to the wall by the larger ones, 
it was provided that not only should there 
be two Houses of Congress, but that “no 
State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” And to make it reasonably certain 
that every State would always be repre- 
sented in the Senate, it was further pro- 
vided that each State should have two 
Senators, one in each of two of the three 
classes into which the Senate was to be 
divided, and that each Senator should 
have one vote. 


The Senators first chosen answered well 
to the ideals outlined by delegates in the 
convention which created the office of 
Senator. One-half of them had _ been 
members of the convention that framed 
the Constitution, and seventeen of the 
twenty-two had taken part in the work 
of the Continental Congress. Eleven of 
them were lawyers, and among the other 
half the record shows one.merchant, one 
man of business, one physician, and one 
farmer. 

It is provided in the Constitution that 
the Senators, “immediately after they 
shall be assembled in consequence of their 
first election, shall be divided as equally 
as may be in three classes. The seats of 
the Senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expira- 
tion of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, 
so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year.” In pursuance of this pro- 
vision the members of the Senate, at its 
first session, divided themselves by lot 
into three classes, according to the fol- 
lowing order: 


“Ordered, that the secretary put into the 
ballot-box three papers of equal size, one 
of which shall be numbered 1, one of which 
shall be numbered 2, and one of which shall 
be numbered 3. The Senator from each of 
said States whose name comes first in alpha- 
betical order shall thereupon in the presence 
of the Senate, draw one of said papers from 
the box in behalf of his State. The Senators 
from the States drawing the paper numbered 
1 shall thereupon first be assigned to their 
respective classes. The Senators from the 
States drawing paper number 2 shall next 
be assigned to their respective classes. The 
Senators from the States drawing paper num- 
ber 3 shall next be assigned to their respective 
classes.”’ 


That classification has been strictly fol- 
lowed from that time to the present. 
Every Senator chosen since from any of 
the States then and there represented has 
gone into the class of his first predecessor 
in line, and when a new State has been 
admitted its first Senators were assigned 
to their classes by lot, just as was done 
in the first instance, and their successors 
have followed in the same classes. This 
classification of its members makes the 
Senate a permanent and continuing body. 
Two-thirds of its members are always in 
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office. There is never less than a quorum 
of its members ready for duty. The 
House of Representatives is chosen anew 
every two years. No member of that body 
ever holds over. When the House ad- 
journs sine die at 12 m., March 4, of 
the odd-numbered years, the term of that 
House is ended, and until the new Con- 
gress meets there is no House of Repre- 
sentatives. When the members chosen at 
the last election meet in special or regular 
session, they must organize by choosing 
a speaker, clerk, and sergeant-at-arms be- 
fore they can do any business, even to the 
extent of receiving a message from the 
President. It must adopt new rules or re- 
adopt old ones. In law and in fact it is 
wholly a new body fresh from the people, 
though some of its members may have 
been there before. 

Not so with the Senate. Its officers 
hold continuously until they are relieved 
by the choice of others. The Senate is 
always organized. The rules of the body 
never change, or they go out of force only 
in accord with methods provided in the 
rules themselves. On the incoming of a 
new administration, March 4, at 12 M., 
the Senate is then regularly in session, 
for that is the closing hour of a term 
of Congress—two years. The new Vice- 
President appears at the side of his re- 
tiring predecessor and receives the oath 
of office from him. This done, the old 
Vice-President formally declares the Sen- 
ate adjourned sine die and hands the 
gavel over to his successor, who says, 
“The Senate will be in order,” and at once 
proceeds to business, without the least 
confusion or interruption. He enters im- 
mediately upon the discharge of his du- 
ties. The officers of the Senate are present 
in their places, the reporters at their 
tables, the seargeant-at-arms and his corps 
of assistants—all on duty, and the stand- 
ing and select committees of the body are 
ready to receive and consider any mat- 
ter that may be referred to them. The 
Senate is already organized. In law 
and in fact it is now the same body that 
counted its first quorum on the 6th of 
April, 1789. 

The effect of this continuity of the 
Senate has been to give character and 
weight to its proceedings, to inspire con- 
fidence at home and insure respect abroad. 


Such a body, clothed as this is with the 
power to ratify treaties, renders com- 
plications with foreign governments less 
probable and our obligations more likely 
to be observed. 

The installation of the new Senators is 
a very simple proceeding. As their names 
are called in alphabetical order by the 
secretary of the Senate they go forward 
to the Vice-President’s desk, escorted usu- 
ally by thei State colleagues, and take 
the oath of office. 

If, for any reason, the Vice-President- 
elect should not appear at the beginning 
of the session, the duties of his office are 
performed by the president pro tempore; 
and in case of the latter’s absence another 
Senator previously agreed upon would 
take the oath and discharge the duties of 
the chair until the Vice-President appear 
or the Senate determine otherwise. 

If a vacancy happen in a Senator’s term 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, dur- 
ing a recess of the legislature of his State, 
the executive thereof may make a tem- 
porary appointment to hold until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall 
thea fill such vacancy. The person so 
appointed or elected does not hold beyond 
the end of that senatorial term. In case 
the legislature fail to choose a Senator at 
the proper time the governor is not au- 
thorized to appoint. The vacancy con- 
tinues until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature. The word “ meeting” in this case 
is construed to include the whole session. 


““*No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen.’ No Senator shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the United 
States which shall have been created, or of 
which the emoluments shall have been in- 
creased, during such term. No person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall 
be a member of the Senate during his con- 
tinuance in such office. No person shall be 
a Senator who, having as a federal or State 
officer, taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution, afterwards engaged in _— rebellion 
against the United States, unless Congress 
remove such disability.” 


Usually men beyond middle age are 
selected for Senators. The oldest mem- 
ber of the body at any time in office, 
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Justin §. Morrill, of Vermont, was 
born April 14, 1810, and died Dee. 28, 
1898, in his eighty-ninth year. He had 
been longer in the Senate, too, than any 
other man, having entered on March 4, 
1867. Henry Clay entered the Senate 
at an earlier age than any other. He 
was appointed Nov. 19, 1806, to fill a 
vacancy. Mr. Clay was born April 12, 
dV iidiges 

Among the curious facts connected with 
the personal history of some of the Sena- 
tors may be mentioned these: Gen. James 
Shields represented three different States 
in the Senate—lIllinois, from March 4, 
1849, till March 3, 1855; Minnesota, from 
May 12, 1858, till March 3, 1859; Mis- 
souri, from Jan. 24, 1879, till March 3, 
1879. Three men of the same family— 
James A. Bayard, his son of the same 
name, and his grandson, Thomas F. Bay- 
ard—represented Delaware, the first from 
January, 1805, till March, 1813; the sec 
ond from April, 1867, till March, 1869, 
and the third from March, 1869, till March, 
1885. Three other men of the same family 
name also represented Delaware in the 
Senate—Joshua Clayton, from Jan. 19, 
1798, till his death the following July; 
Thomas Clayton, from Jan. 8, 1824, till 
March 3, 1827, and again from Jan. 9, 
1837, till March 3, 1847; John M. Clayton, 
from March 4, 1845, till Feb. 23, 1849, 
and again from March 4, 1853, till his 
death, Nov. 9, 1856. Three men named 
Bell, two of them brothers, the third a 
son of one of them, represented New 
Hampshire in the Senate—Samuel Bell, 
from March 4, 1823, till March 4, 1835; 
his son, James Bell, from July 30, 1855, 
till May 26, 1859, and Charles Henry Bell 
from March 13, 1879, till June 17, 1879. 
At one time during the Cleveland admin- 
istration both of the Senators from each 
of three different States resided in the 
same city, and three Senators occupying 
adjoining seats and representing two 
States were born in adjoining counties 
in one State. In 1892 two Senators, rep- 
resenting one State, had been private 
soldiers in one and the same volunteer 
regiment of the Union army. 

Eleven Senators afterwards became 
Presidents of the United States—Monroe, 
Adams (J. Q.), Jackson, Van Buren, Har- 
rison (William H.), Tyler, Pierce, Bu- 
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chanan, Johnson, Garfield, and Harrison 
(Benjamin). 

The first Senator that died during his 
term was William Grayson, of Virginia, 
whose death occurred March 1, 1790. The 
custom of taking public and official action 
on the decease of a Senator and of incur- 
ring expense on account thereof was of 
slow growth. During the first thirty-seven 
years of the Senate’s history twenty-two 
of its members died and no expense was 
incurred by Congress in their behalf. The 
first record of the Senate’s official action 
of any character in such cases appears in 
the Journal of Jan. 24, 1799, as follows: 
“Resolved, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the said Henry Tazewell, Esq., 
and that the Senate will attend the same, 
and that notice of the event be given to 
the House of Representatives, and that 
this committee consist of Messrs. Mason, 
Brown, and Marshall.” 

The first time any part of a deceased 
Senator’s funeral expenses was paid out 
of public funds was on the occasion of 
the death of John Gaillard, of South Caro- 
lina, who died Feb. 26, 1826. Two other 
Senators died that year—Nicholas Van 
Dyke, of Delaware, May 19, and Joseph 
McIlvaine, of New Jersey, Aug. 19. 
The average public expense incurred on 
account of these three deaths was $292.47. 
Within the next twenty-two years—from 
1826 to 1847, inclusive—twenty-seven Sen- 
ators died, and the remains of eleven of 
them were interred at the government’s 
expense. The average expenditure in 
those cases was $618.80. From 1848 to 
1867, inclusive, twenty-eight Senators died, 
and eighteen of them were buried by the 
Senate at an average expenditure of $1,- 
365.13. The record from 1869 to 1894* 
shows thirty deaths in the Senate, and all 
but five of these were the occasion of more 
or less outlay of public money, the aggre- 
gate amounting to $68,849.96, an average 
of $2,754. ‘In all, up to 1894, there were 
fifty-four interments from and by the 
Senate, and the last thirteen cost more, 
by $4,139.82, than all of the other forty- 


* There have been a number of deaths in 
the Senate since 1894, but this writer has 
not inquired about the details of their 
obsequies. Presumably the precedents were 
followed in each case. 
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one. The total amount of public moneys 
expended on account of senatorial funer- 
als, up to 1894, is $100,234.18, ranging 
from $4.50 in one case to $21,322.55 in 
another. The average is $1,856.37. 

These funeral occasions are now accom- 
panied by a great deal of ceremonial dis- 
play. The casket is placed in the open 
space in front of; the reporter’s tables, 
and the services are attended by the Presi- 
dent and cabinet, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the justices of the Supreme 
Court in their black robes, and, in full 
court dress, the resident ambassadors and 
ministers of foreign countries. Hach of 
these bodies, as they approach the outer 
door of the chamber, is announced by the 
doorkeeper, and the Senators rise to re- 
ceive them. When the services are con- 
cluded a committee previously appointed, 
usually consisting of five Senators and 
an equal number of members of the House, 
accompany the remains of the deceased to 
his home and witness the interment there. 

At first it was only in cases of death at 
the capital during a session of Congress 
that the Senate felt called upon to make 
a national matter of the funeral and draw 
on the contingent fund to defray the ex- 
penses. Latterly a custom has grown to 
send a committee to attend the ceremo- 
nies of interment when a Senator dies at 
home while Congress is in session. 

In connection with the decease of Sena- 
tors a memorial service is held in the 
Senate chamber a month or so after the 
time of the death, when addresses are de- 
livered in memory of the dead Senator. 
These addresses are usually very care- 
fully prepared. They are printed in the 
Congressional Record, the same as _ re- 
marks submitted in the same place on 
other subjects, and they are also printed 
in book form, 8,000 copies in each case 
(under existing law), 2,000 for the use 
of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, 1,950 for the 
use of Senators and Congressmen from 
the State of the deceased, and fifty 
copies in extra binding for the use of his 


family. The printing and binding of 
these memorial addresses cost about 


$3,000. The exact figures as given in the 
report of the public printer for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1896, are $9,195.88 
for the materials and work done in print- 


ing and binding 8,000 copies of the me- 
morial addresses in each case of the 
deaths of three Senators. The average is 
$3,065.29. 

A similar custom prevails in the House 
of Representatives. The expense for print- 
ing and binding memorial addresses in 
memory of fifty-four deceased Senators 
and Congressmen from 1885 to 1895, both 
inclusive, was $233,520.44. 

As to compensation of Senators and 
Representatives, it is to be “ ascertained 
by law.” That is the language of the 
Constitution, and it means that Congress 
shall fix its own compensation. 

No distinction has ever been made be- 
tween members of the two Houses in re- 
spect to the amount of their pay. Their 
compensation has always been equal. By 
the act of Sept. 22, 1789, it was fixed at 
$6 for every day’s attendance, and an 
equal sum for every 20 miles’ travel 
going to and returning from the “seat 
of Congress.” This rule was to remain 
in force until March 4, 1795, when it 
was to be changed to $7 per day and mile- 
age to correspond. March 10, 1796, the 
law of 1789 was re-enacted and it re- 
mained in force until the act of March 19, 
1816, increased the pay to $1,500 a year, 
subject to deduction for absence not oc- 
casioned by sickness or other unavoidable 
reason. 

This act was repealed the 6th day of 
the following February (1817), and on 
Jan. 22, 1818, the compensation of each 
Senator and Representative was fixed at 
$8 for every day’s attendance and $8 
“for every 20 miles of estimated distance, 
by the most usual road from his place 
of residence to the seat of Congress, at 
the commencement and end of every such 
session and meeting.” This act was to 
cover the time from March 3, 1817, and 
it remained in force until Aug. 16, 1856, 
when the rate of compensation was 
changed from $8 a day to $6,000 for each 
Congress (two years), mileage remaining 
the same as before, for but only one 
session each year. 

By act of July 28, 1866, a yearly salary 
of $5,000 was allowed with mileage at the 
rate of 20 cents per mile to and from 
each regular session, “estimated by the 
nearest route usually travelled.” 

The act of March 3, 1873, fixed the 
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salary at $7,500 a year and actual indi- 
vidual travelling expenses to and from 
each session “ by the most direct route of 
usual travel.” This act applied to the 
Congress that passed it, covering two 
years, and from that fact became known 
as the “salary-grab” law. It was re- 
pealed at the next session, Jan. 20, 1874, 
in so far as it applied to members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and 
their compensation was put at $5,000 a 
year with mileage at the rate of 20 cents 
per mile to and from each regular session. 

Most of these acts were retroactive in 
their operation, that of Sept. 22, 1789, 
covering the time from the beginning of 
that Congress. The act of March 10, 1796, 
extended back six days. The act of March 
19, 1816, covered the time from March 4, 
1815. The act of Jan. 2, 1818, applied to 
fifty-three days of past time. The act of 
Aug. 16, 1856, applied to all the time from 
March 4, 1855. The act of July 28, 1866, 
reached back to March 4, 1865. The act 
of March 3, 1873, covered the whole term 
of that Congress, beginning March 4, 1871 
—two years. 

There has not been any general law al- 
lowing mileage for attendance upon spe- 
cial or extraordinary sessions. Where it 
has been authorized it was by special act 
applicable to the particular session. 

There have been two rules regulating 
the compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, one before the war of the Re- 
bellion, the other since. The earlier acts 
wece all drawn on lines of actual service 
—so much a day for each day of attend- 
ance upon the sessions, excepting days of 
sickness or unavoidable absence. The act 
of 1856, in section 4, provided: 


“That in the event of the death of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate prior 
to the commencement of the first session of 
the Congress, he shall be entitled neither to 
mileage nor compensation; and in the event 
of death after the commencement of any 
session his representatives shall be entitled 
to receive so much of his compensation, com- 
puted at the rate of $3,000 per annum, as 
he may not have received, and any mileage 
that may have actually accrued and be due 
and unpaid.” 


Section 6 of the same act provided: 


“That it shall be the duty of the sergeant- 
at-arms of the House and secretary of the 


Senate, respectively, to deduct from the 
monthly payments to members, as_ herein 
provided for, the amount of his compensation 
for each day that such member shall be 
absent from the House or Senate respective- 
ly, unless such Representative, Senator, or 
Delegate shall assign as the reason for such 
absence the sickness of himself or some mem- 
ber of his family.” 


The Vice-President, being in doubt when 
the compensation of Senators that had 
been chosen since the session commenced 
should begin, submitted the question to 
the Senate and it was referred to the 
judiciary committee, who, through Mr. 
Toombs, March 2, 1857, submitted a re- 
port, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 


“Though the mode of payment is by annual 
salary, the consideration therefor, in the 
contemplation of the act (of 1856), was per- 
formance of the duties of a member of Con- 
gress when in actual session, and the times 
of payment seem to have been fixed during 
or at the end of each session, with special 
reference to securing this consideration. . .. 
Testing the cases submitted to us by those 
principles, we find the rule of compensation 
in all cases of election after the first day of 
the first regular session to be that the com- 
pensation does noc commence until after 
election, and from thence to the end of the 
term, at the rate of $3,000 per annum.” 


Minnesota was admitted as a State May 
11, 1858, and her Senators, who had been 
elected Dec. 19, 1857, appeared and took 
their seats May 12, 1858. The question 
when their compensation should commence 
arose, and the judiciary committee re- 
ported that they should be paid from the 
date of the State’s admission. 

They were paid from the beginning of 
the session at which the State was ad- 
mitted. But the question was not settled. 
Oregon was admitted Feb. 14, 1859; 
Kansas, Jan. 29, 1861; West Virginia, 
Dee. 31, 1862; Nevada, Oct. 31, 1864. 
During all this time the act of 1856 was 
in force. Then came the act of July 11, 
1866, and Nebraska was admitted March 
1, 1867. The reorganization of the recon- 
structed States and the admission of their 
Senators kept the matter alive until the 
new Northwestern States came in. The 
Senators from Tennessee were seated July 
27, 1866, and paid from March 4, 1865, 
the beginning of the Congress then in be- 
ing (the Thirty-fifth). A Senator from 
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Maryland was elected for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1867, but he was not 
admitted and received no compensation. 
March 7, 1868, another person was elected 
to fill the vacancy and his salary was paid 
to him from March 4, 1867, the beginning 
of the term. Senators from Alabama, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, and _ other 
Southern States claimed and finally se- 
cured payment of salaries from the be- 
ginning of the terms for which they were 
elected without reference to the time of 
their election. 

By a proviso in the legislative appropri- 
ation bill of July 31, 1894, it was enacted 
that in cases of the election or appoint- 
ment of Senators after the beginning 
of a term their compensation should 
begin the day of their election or ap- 
pointment. The legislatures of Montana 
and Wyoming failed to choose Senators at 
their sessions in 1893 for the terms be- 
ginning March 4 of that year, but did elect 
Senators for that term at their sessions in 
January, 1895. The credentials of these 
Senators were filed in the Senate—one of 
them Jan. 29, 1895, the other Feb. 2 
following. They appeared and took the 
oath of office, one on Feb. 2, the other on 
the 6th of the same month. By a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, April 24, 1896, the 
secretary of the Senate was directed to 
pay them from March 4, 1893, the begin- 
ning of the term, until July 31, 1894, the 
date of the proviso in the appropriation 
bill above mentioned, which had taken ef- 
fect nearly six months before the Senators 
were elected. 

Section 6 of the act of Aug. 16, 1856, 
requiring deductions of pay for absence of 
Senators and Representatives is preserved 
in the revised statutes, section 40, and is 
now the law. 

Joint Resolution No, 68, approved July, 
1862, provides: 

*“When any member or delegate withdraws 
from his seat and does not return before the 
adjournment of Congress, he shall, {n addition 
to the sum deducted for each day, forfeit a 
sum equal to the amount which would have 
been allowed by law for his travelling ex- 
penses in returning home; and such sum shall 
be deducted from his compensation, unless the 
withdrawal is with the leave of the Senate 
or House of Representatives respectively.” 

This provision, also, is preserved in the 
revised statutes as section 41. 


The Constitution provides that: 


“The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate, but shall 
have no vote unless they be equally divided. 
The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a president pro tempore in the 
absence of the Vice-President or when he 
shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States.” 

The first duty of the Senate, on its 
organization, April 6, 1789, was the 
choosing of a President pro tempore for . 
the sole purpose of.opening and counting 
the (electoral) votes for President of the 
United States. 

John Langdon, of New Hampshire, was 
chosen by ballot. After the votes had 
been counted and the members of the 
House of Representatives had retired, the 
Senate proceeded by ballot to the choice 
of president pro tempore and John Lang: 
don was duly elected. He held his office 
only until the Vice-President appeared. 
In the beginning and until recently a 
president pro tempore was chosen every 
time the Vice-President was absent. It 
is now the rule that the office is held at 
the pleasure of the Senate; until the Vice- 
President resumes the chair or his term as 
a Senator expires, the president pro tem- 
pore continues in office unless the Senate 
otherwise determine. 

During a vacancy in the office of Vice- 
President, and while the Vice-President 
exercises the office of President of the 
United States,* the president pro tempore 
of the Senate receives the salary of a 
Vice-President, but he has no vote other 
than that of a Senator. 

Of the twenty-four Vice-Presidents, one 
(Calhoun) resigned; four (Gerry, King, 
Wilson and Hendricks) died in office; and 
five (Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, and 
Roosevelt) exercised the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States during vacan- 
cies in that office occasioned by death. 

All of the twenty-four Vice-Presidents 
except two (Morton and Stevenson), are 
dead. Their average age was seventy 
years. 

Sixty-three Senators have served as 
presidents pro tempore. They belonged 
to twenty-two different States, Virginia 

* Whether a vacancy in the office of Vice- 
President is occasioned by that officer’s ex- 


ercising the office of President of the United 
States has not been determined. 
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leading with six; Connecticut, Georgia, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Vermont each had three; Alabama, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island each had two; Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, and New York each had one. The 
present incumbent (Mr. Frye) is from 
Maine. 

The other important officers of the 
Senate are the secretary and sergeant-at- 
arms. The secretary, in addition to his 
responsibility for the official conduct of 
a large number of clerks, readers, report- 
ers, copyists, and other subordinates about 
his office, has charge of everything con- 
nected with the records, journals, reports, 
bills, and other documents, papers, and 
proceedings of the Senate, legislative and 
executive. The secretary is also a dis- 
bursing officer and gives bond for a proper 
discharge of his duties as such. He re- 
ceives and pays out more than a million 
dollars annually. This includes salaries 
and mileage of Senators, of officers, clerks, 
and other employés about the Senate. 
Here are the items summarized in that 
officer’s report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1896. 

Amounts expended: 


Salaries and mileage (of Sena- 

tors) 
Salary of Vice-President...... 
Salaries of officers, clerks, etc. 
One month’s extra pay to offi- 


$467,175.22 
6,000.00 
422,852.42 


cers and employés.......... 40,035.61 
Salaries Capitol police........ 19,392.53 
Contingent expensesS........ oe 165,920.55 

otal. sis isis eraletotefereteteteiers $1,121,376.33 


The sergeant-at-arms, with his corps 
of assistants, has charge of the Senate 
wing of the Capitol building. He takes 
eare of the Senate chamber and all the 
property in it, and of the various rooms, 
halls, and other apartments and annexes. 
He purchases all their furniture and other 
equipments. He attends to all the de- 
tails of great occasions in and about the 
hall of the Senate—inaugurations and the 
like, and he or one of his assistants ac- 
tompanies every Senate committee that 
travels by order of the Senate. He ar- 
ranges for their transportation and enter- 


tainment, and pays all the bills. He exe. 
cutes all orders of the Senate relating to 
any matter of an executive character. He 
is to the Senate what a marshal or a 
sheriff is to a court. He is the Senate’s 
executive officer. 

The principal offices of the Senate are 
honorable as well as responsible. They 
require a high order of talent combined 
with good executive ability. Two mem- 
bers of the Senate each afterwards be- 
came its secretary. In several instances 
men who had been members of the House 
of Representatives have been elected to 
offices in the Senate. 

The number of persons employed in one 
capacity or another in and about the 
Senate is over 300. An investigation 
recently discovered 353, among whom were 
121 clerks, fifty-seven messengers, fifty- 
two skilled laborers, twenty-three pages, 
and eighteen folders, 

Salaries of Senate officers and employés 
range as follows: Laborers and pages, 
$720 to $1,000 a year; messengers and 
clerks to Senators, $1,440; clerks to com- 
mittees, $1,800 to $3,000; secretary’s 
chief clerk and the financial clerk, each 
$3,000; secretary of the Senate, $5,000; 
sergeant-at-arms, $4,500. The official re- 
porting of the proceedings and debates is 
done by contract at $25,000 a year. 

At the beginning committees of the Sen- 
ate were appointed only for special duties 
—as to wait upon the President, to pre- 
pare a rule for a particular proceeding, 
to consider a certain matter and report a 
bill, ete. The committee first appointed 
by the Senate consisted of five members to 
confer with a like committee on the part 
of the House of Representatives and re 
port rules to govern in cases of conference 
between the two Houses. They were also 
to “take under consideration the manner 
of electing chaplains.” There was some 
feeling on the chaplaincy question, but the 
choice of men of different religious de- 
nominations—one for the House, the other 
for the Senate—disposed of the matter 
satisfactorily. 

Gradually, as the lines of legislative 
procedure became marked, and as the 
business of Congress grew in magnitude 
and variety, it was found necessary as 
well as convenient to appoint standing 
committees to hold during the pleasure 
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of the Senate for the consideration of 
classified subjects. There are now forty- 
nine standing committees of the Senate, 
of which one has fifteen members; six con- 
sist of thirteen members each; twelve have 
each eleven members; eleven have nine 
members; four have seven; four have 
five; and five have three. The others 
have even numbers and are subject to 
changes. There are also ten select com- 
mittees. 

The largest committees are those on ap- 
propriations, commerce, judiciary, pen- 
sions, claims, coast defences, District of 
Columbia, finance, foreign relations, im- 
migration, Indian affairs, inter-State com- 
merce, military affairs, naval affairs, post- 
offices and post roads, public buildings and 
grounds, public lands, railroads, and Ter- 
ritories. 

On March 4, 1789, the day named in the 
Constitution for the assembling of Con- 
gress, only eight Senators appeared, and 
they adjourned from day to day and from 
time to time until April 6 next following, 
when a quorum was present and eleven 
States were represented. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the 
Constitution. A roll-call disclosed the pres- 
ence of the following-named Senators: 
From New Hampshire, John Langdon and 
Paine Wingate; from Massachusetts, 
Caleb Strong and Tristram Dalton; from 
Connecticut, Oliver Elsworth and William 
S. Johnson; from New York, Rufus King 
and Philip Schuyler; from New Jersey, 
William Paterson and Jonathan Elmer; 
from Pennsylvania, William Maclay and 
Robert Morris; from Delaware, Richard 
Bassett and George Read; from Mary- 
land, Charles Carroll and John Henry; 
from Virginia, Richard Henry Lee and 
William Grayson; from South Carolina, 
Ralph Izard and Pierce Butler; from 
Georgia, William Few and James Gunn. 
One-half of them had been members of the 
convention which framed the Constitution 
and seventeen of them had taken part in 
the work of the Continental Congress. 
Hleven were lawyers, and among the 
others the record shows one merchant, one 
man of business, one physician, and one 
farmer. 

Following the practice of the Conti- 
nental Congress and the Constitutional 
Convention, the Senate sat with closed 


doors.* By agreement the Senators ar- 
ranged themselves in a semi-circle in front 
of the presiding officer, beginning on the 
right with New Hampshire and ending on 
the left with Georgia. The President-elect of 
the United States not yet having appeared 
and taken the oath of office, the Senate 
devoted a good deal of time to the prep- 
aration of rules for the proper trans- 
action of business. The manner of com- 
munication between the two Houses was 
referred to a select committee on April 
16, and a week later the committee re- 
ported that they had conferred with a 
like committee on the part of the House 
of Representatives, and they had agreed to 
report the following rule: 


“When a bill or other message shall be 
sent from the Senate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives it shall be carried by the secretary, 
who shall make one obeisance to the chair 
on entering the door of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and another on delivering it at 
the table into the hands of the speaker. 
After he shall have delivered it, he shall 
make an obeisance to the speaker and repeat 
it as he retires from the House. 

“When a Dill shall be sent up by the 
House of Representatives to the Senate it 
shall be carried by two members, who, at 
the bar of the Senate, shall make their 
obeisance to the president, and thence, ad- 
vancing to the chair, make a second obei 
sance, and deliver it into the hands of the 
president. After having delivered the bill 
they shall make their obeisance to the presi- 
dent, and repeat it as they retire from the 
bar.” 


This report was agreed to and then re- 
considered. The subject was again com- 
mitted and recommitted and on May 2 it 
was “agreed that until a permanent mode 
of communication shall be adopted be- 
tween the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate will receive mes- 
sages by the clerk of the House, if the 
House shall think proper to send him— 
and papers sent from the House shall be 
delivered to the secretary at the bar of 
the Senate, and by him conveyed to the 
president.” 


* This practice was continued until the be 
ginning of the session that commenced Decem- 
ber, 1794. As early as April 29, 1790, efforts 
were begun to open the doors when the 
Senate was in legislative session, but with- 
out success (except during the discussion of 
the Gallatin contested elaction case), until 
on Feb. 20, 1794, when a resolution passed 
to open the doors at the beginning of the 
next session. 
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The committee’s report was never 
adopted. The early practice was con- 
tinued. When the clerk of the House 


appears inside the door of the Senate 
chamber with a message, the fact is an- 
nounced by the doorkeeper thus: “ Mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives,” 
when business is temporarily suspended, 
and the president recognizing “Mr. 
Clerk,” that officer, bowing and address- 
ing the chair, says: “I am directed to 
inform the Senate that the House has 
passed »” a certain bill or resolution, 
or whatever may be the nature of the in- 
formation to be communicated. Having 
thus spoken, he delivers the paper, or 
papers, to the doorkeeper and _ politely 
retires. The document is then delivered 
to the secretary or his chief clerk, and 
business is resumed. 

The same simple proceeding is had when 
the President’s private secretary appears 
with a message from the executive. On 
being announced and recognized by the 
chair, he says: “I am directed by the 
President of the United States to deliver 
a message in writing,” or “to announce 
his approval” of a certain bill, or what- 
ever may have been the President’s action 
on a particular matter. 

The Senate communicates with the 
President through its secretary or by a 
special committee of its members. 

The next subject involving questions of 
official etiquette which the Senate at the 
beginning had to determine was: “ What 
style or title it will be proper to annex 
to the offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent,” and a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter. The subject was 
discussed frequently from April 23 until 
May 14, and many different titles were 
suggested, as “his Highness,” “his Ex- 
cellency,” etc. The committee finally re- 
ported in favor of “his Highness, the 
President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca and Protector of the Rights of the 
Same.” But the House of Representatives 
favored the simple language of the Con- 
stitution, “The President of the United 
States,’ and that has been the form of 
address ever since. 

At first, executive communications were 
delivered to the Senate by cabinet officers, 
and when the President wished to com- 
municate in person with the Senate, he 


informed that body when he would ap- 
pear, as he did on several occasions, and 
conferred with the Senate in respect to 
treaties and appointments. This prac- 
tice did not long continue, however. The 
President’s private secretary soon came 
to be the bearer of his messages, and he 
has performed that service ever since, 
though the rule providing for the recep- 
tion of the President, when he calls on the 
Senate oflicially, is still preserved and is 
now in force. 

The first message of President Washing- 
ton was delivered by himself orally in an 
address before both Houses, and each 
House, following the custom of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, prepared and delivered 
an “answer” to the address. 

The first code of rules adopted for the 
government of the Senate was severely dis- 
ciplinarian. One of them required that 
“inviolable secrecy shall be observed with 
respect to all matters transacted in the 
Senate while the doors are shut, or as 
often as the same is enjoined from the 
chair.” The last one provided that: 


“These rules shall be engrossed on parch- 
ment and hung up in some conspicuous part 
of the Senate chamber. And every Senator 
who shall neglect attendance during a session, 
absent himself without leave, or withdraw 
for more than a quarter of an hour without 
permission after a quorum is formed, shall 
be guilty of disorderly behavior, and his 
name, together with the nature of the trans- 
gression, shall be written on a slip of paper 
and annexed to the bottom of the rules, there 
to remain until the Senate, on his application 
or otherwise, shall take order on the same.” 

Attention, order, and manly bearing, 
with resulting ease and dignity in speech, 
were so highly prized by these our first 
Senators, that seven of their rules of 
procedure related to personal deportment 
of members of the body during session 
hours. 

Looking back from this distance, it 
seems strange that such rigid rules were 
deemed necessary among gentlemen so 
punctilious as they. Congress met in 
Philadelphia the next year and a news- 
paper writer of that city thus described 
the Senate’s decorum: 

“Among the Senators is observed con- 


stantly during the debates the most delight- 
ful silence, the most beautiful order, gravity, 


and personal dignity of manner. They all 
appear every morning, full powdered and 
dressed in the richest material. The very 
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atmosphere of the chamber seems to inspire 
wisdom, mildness, and condescension. Should 
any of the Senators so far forget for a 
moment as to be the cause of a protracted 
whisper while another was addressing the 
Vice-President, three gentle raps with his 
silver pencil-case by Mr. Adams immediately 
restored everything to repose and the most 
respectful attention.” 


These rules were amended and modified 
from time to time as occasion and ex- 
perience suggested, and in 1806 a new 
code was adopted, retaining such of the 
old as had proven to be suitable for the 
work of the Senate. The revision in- 
cluded forty rules, the exact number now 
in force. The most important change 
from the old code was the omission of 
the “previous question.” Under the 
operation of that rule a majority of a 
quorum could at any time stop a debate. 
The rule was not popular. Only four 
times in sixteen years had it been in- 
voked, and in one of the instances it was 
ruled out of order because the matter 
pending was a preamble and not a sub- 
stantive proposition. 

There have been several attempts to re- 
store the rule, in substance at least, 
notably in 1841 by Henry Clay, in 1850 
by Stephen A. Douglas, in 1870 by 
Hannibal Hamlin and Henry Wilson; and 
the subject has been brought to thé at- 
tention of the Senate occasionally since, 
when some measure was vigorously urged 
and persistently opposed, as in the case of 
the bill to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the silver law, at the extraordinary 
session in 1893. 

The effect of dropping the previous 
question has been to broaden the scope of 
debate and this sometimes provokes un- 
favorable criticism outside the chamber 
as well as inside; but it is questionable 
whether it ever will be, or ought to be, 
restored. 

Without the spur of the previous ques- 
tion the Senate has become more patient 
and conservative than it was in the be- 
ginning. It is nowhere recorded in the 
proceedings of the Senate, since the cen- 
tury began, that any member of the body 
was denied the privilege of speaking to 
any important matter pending. A vote 
on the main question can be reached only 
by unanimous consent, and that is never 
given on any great question until every 


Senator who desires to speak upon it has 
had an opportunity to be heard. If he 
does not conclude to-day he may proceed 
to-morrow and continue the next day. 

And from this courtesy among Senators 
it sometimes happens that a small mat- 
ter is the occasion of long, able, and pow- 
erful debate on questions in no way re- 
lated to the pending proposition. No 
harzy has come from this. On the con- 
trary, 1t has been instructive and help- 
ful. Every great discussion in the Senate 
has served to enlarge the horizon of liberty 
and to strengthen the foundations of the 
republic. As an example take this: In 
January, 1830, Mr. Foote, a Senator from 
Connecticut, offered a resolution instruct- 
ing the committee on public lands to in- 
quire and report certain facts relating 
to the public domain. 

Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, speak- 
ing to the resolution, criticised the East- 
ern people, because, as he believed, they 
were disposed to prevent emigration to 
the Western States and Territories, and 
would be aided in their efforts by stopping 
sales of the public lands there. This 
brought Daniel Webster to the defence of 
New England, and in his answer to Mr. 
Benton he alleged that the author of the 
ordinance of 1787, which opened a vast 
region of the West to settlement and dedi- 
cated the Northwest Territory to free- 
dom, was an Eastern man. Discussing 
the wisdom of that measure, he referred 
to the prevailing customs in the South, 
and made comparisons distasteful to 
Senators from the slave-holding States. 
Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, de- 
fended his people and arraigned those of 
the Hast in a long and able speech. 

Mr. Hayne’s speech was delivered on 
Jan. 21. On the 26th, Mr. Webster re- 
plied in an argument which has become 
historie. 

Inspired by this battle of giants, Mr. 
Calhoun, who was then Vice-President, 
resigned that position that he might enter 
the Senate as a member, and in July next 
following he delivered a speech discussing 
not anything then before the body, but the 
argument delivered by Mr. Webster six 
months before. 

Following this, at the next session of 
Congress, came the famous free-trade 
report of the committee on ways and 
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means, followed by the nullification pro- 
ceedings of 1832 and the compromise tariff 
act of 1833, and eighteen years afterwards 
by the compromise measures of 1850, and 
in 1852 by the adoption of the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798-99, as 
the creed of the Democratic party, sup- 
plemented by the slave-holders’ rebellion 
in 1861-—all bearing close and direct re- 
lation to what was said in the Senate in 
the discussion following the introduction 
of Mr. Foote’s modest resolution proposing 
to inquire whether it would not be wise to 
temporarily limit the sale of public lands. 

Speeches of Senators on important sub- 
jects are, in most cases, prepared care- 
fully in advance, reduced to writing and 
read by the author from manuscript. It 
is very seldom that a Senator proceeds 
in a great effort without copious notes, if 
his speech is not in writing or print be- 
fore him. 

In order to maintain the relative power 
of parties in the Senate and in order that 
no Senator need “lose his vote,” a custom 
prevails by which members of opposing 
parties form themselves into “ pairs,” and 
if one of a “ pair” is absent when a vote 
is taken, the other does not vote. 

All confidential communications from 
the President of the United States are 
considered in secret executive sessions, and 
all treaties laid before the Senate, and all 
remarks, votes, and proceedings thereon 
are kept secret, under the thirty-sixth 
rule. The fourth clause of this rule pro- 
vides that “any Senator or officer of the 
Senate who shall disclose the secret or 
confidential business or proceedings of the 
Senate shall be liable, if a Senator, to ex- 
pulsion from the body; and if an officer, 
to dismissal from the service of the Senate, 
and to punishment for contempt.” 

The injunction of secrecy may be re- 
moved, in any given case, by a resolution 
of the Senate. This is not often done, 
however, but newspaper reporters have 
become so expert in their profession that 
they publish fairly accurate statements of 
what was said and done in executive ses- 
sions of the Senate. 

In all cases except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, Senators are privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance 
at the sessions of the Senate, and in going 
to and returning from the same, and for 


“any speech or debate” in the Senate 
they “ shall not be questioned in any other 
place.” 

From the beginning it has been the cus- 
tom to allow newspapers to be paid for 
out of the “contingent fund,” which is a 
fund to be applied to special uses under 
the exclusive control of the Senate—as 
stationery, select committee expenses, etc. 
At first the number of papers which Sena- 
tors allowed themselves was limited to 
three each. Stationery was used without 
limit until 1868, when the amount allowed 
to each Senator was fixed at $125 a session 
for newspapers and stationery. It was 
subsequently changed to $125 a year, and 
that is the rule now. If more than that 
amount is drawn the difference is paid in 
cash by the Senator; if less is drawn he 
receives the difference in money. 

Senators are privileged to send through 
the mails, free of charge, any public docu- 
ment printed by order of Congress and 
official letters to any officer of the govern- 
ment. 

Each Senator is entitled to one copy of 
every government publication, and he may 
have it bound in half-morocco or material 
no more expensive. 

No person is admitted to the floor of 
the Senate chamber while the body is in 
session or during the fifteen minutes im- 
mediately preceding the hour of meeting, 
except the following: The President of the 
United States and his private secretary, 
the President and Vice-President-elect, ex- 
Presidents and ex-Vice-Presidents, judges 
of the Supreme Court, ex-Senators and 
Senators-elect, the officers and employés 
of the Senate in the discharge of their 
official duties, ex-secretaries and ex-ser- 
geants-at-arms of the Senate, members of 
the House of Representatives, and mem- 
bers-elect, ex-speakers of the House of 
Representatives, the sergeant-at-arms and 
his chief deputy, and the clerk of the 
House and his deputy, heads of the execu- 
tive departments, ambassadors and minis- 
ters of the United States, governors of 
States and Territories, the general com- 
manding the army, the senior admiral 
of the navy on the active list, members of 
national legislatures of foreign countries, 
judges of the court of claims, commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the 
librarian of Congress and the assistant 
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librarian in charge of the law library, the 
architect of the Capitol, the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, clerks to Senate 
committees and clerks to Senators, when 
in actual discharge of their official duties. 

The Senate meets, usually, at twelve 
o’clock noon. After prayer by the chap- 
plain and the reading of the journal of 
the last preceding day’s proceedings, the 
first thing in order is the presentation 
of petitions and memorials; then follow 
in their order reports of standing and se- 
lect committees, introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions, and concurrent and 
other resolutions. 

The first two hours of the session is 
known as “the morning hour,’ during 
which all preliminary proceedings are had, 
such as debates on Senate resolutions, 
first and second readings of bills, motions 
for reference, consideration of matters 
coming over from a previous day, ete. At 
two o’clock the presiding officer lays before 
the Senate the “unfinished business,” if 
there be any, and if not, the calendar is 
in order. 

In addition to the usual prerogatives of 
parliamentary bodies, the Senate enjoys 
certain privileges and exercises certain 
functions and powers which are conferied 
upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States. It may originate legislation on 
any subject over which Congress has juris- 
diction, except revenue. 

It may concur in, amend or reject any 
bill or resolution sent to it by the House 
of Representatives; it may adjourn for any 
length of time not exceeding three days, 
without the consent of the other House, 
but must not adjourn to any place other 
than that “in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting.” The Senate is the judge of 
the elections, feturns, and qualifications of 
its own members, and it chooses its own 
officers and makes its own rules. Though 
a legislative body, it is charged with ex- 
ecutive functions in respect to treaties and 
appointments to office. The President has 
power to make treaties and appoint 
officers, but that power has coupled with 
it—“ by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” The President “ shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint” 
ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 


all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not otherwise 
provided for in the Constitution, and 
which shall be established by law. A 
simple majority of a quorum may advise 
and consent to an appointment, but two- 
thirds of the Senators present are required 
to ratify a treaty. 

Under the operation of the Twelfth 
Amendment to. the Constitution of the 
United States, taking effect Sept. 25, 1804, 
the Senate is charged with the duty of 
choosing the Vice-President in case none 
of the persons voted for for that office 
has received a majority of the votes cast; 
and, when sitting for this purpose, two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators 
must be present, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. The only instance of the Senate’s 
performing this function was in the case 
of Richard M. Johnson in 1837. 

The Senate has power to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, to inflict 
punishment for disorderly behavior, and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds may 
expel a member for any cause deemed 
sufficient. 

The power of the Senate to punish per- 
sons not members of the body, for con- 
tempt, defamation, libel, etc., has never 
been clearly and fully defined. None of 
the cases acted upon has settled any im- 
portant questions in that direction. 
Though in some respects fashioned after 
the model of the Upper House of the 
British Parliament, the Senate has no 
judicial power, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. Its powers of punishment and ex- 
pulsion are applicable only to its own 
members, and were granted for its own 
protection. The Duane case is in point. 
William Duane, of Philadelphia, on Feb. 
19, 1800, published in the General Adver- 
tiser, or Aurora, a newspaper of that city, 
a copy of a bill “ prescribing the mode of 
deciding disputed elections of President 
and Vice-President of the United States,” 
together with editorial comments thereon, 
reflecting on the action of the Senate and 
of certain Senators, naming them, in re- 
spect to the alleged passage of the bill, 
which matter was declared by the Senate 
to be “ false, defamatory, scandalous, and 
malicious, tending to defame the Senate,” 
and Mr. Duane was summoned to appear 
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at the bar of the Senate, on a day named, 
“at which time he will have opportunity 
to make any proper defence for his con- 
duct,” ete. He did appear and asked for 
the assistance of counsel. The request 
was granted, but on terms that he re- 
garded as in restraint of his constitu- 
tional rights, and he refused to further ap- 
pear or answer. 

On March 27 following, the Senate held 
that Duane was in contempt and the 
sergeant-at-arms was directed to take him 
into custody and hold him subject to 
further order of the Senate. But Con- 
gress being about to adjourn, and the 
Senate not claiming power to hold a 
prisoner beyond the session, the President 
of the United States was requested by a 
resolution of the Senate, May 14, 1800, to 
instruct the proper officer to institute an 
action against Duane for the defamatory 
publication. An action was begun, he 
submitted his case to the court, and was 
sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment 
and to pay the costs of prosecution. 

In several instances happening since 
Duane’s case was disposed of, newspaper 
reporters have been deprived of the privi- 
leges of the floor or gallery, as the case 
may be, because of publishing matter dis- 
respectful to the Senate or its members. 

As to the power of the Senate to com- 
pel witnesses to appear and testify, what- 
ever may be its extent, it is not unlimited. 
The existence of this power was taken for 
granted until 1857, when the question was 
raised by the refusal of a witness to tes- 
tify before a committee of the House of 
Representatives, with the result that, 
while the witness was in custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms, Jan. 21, 1857, the com- 
mittee before whom he was subpenaed to 
testify reported to the House a bill, which 
became a law three days afterwards, pro- 
viding for trial and punishment of con- 
tumacious witnesses before committees 
of either House of Congress. The law 
was changed somewhat by act of Jan. 
24, 1862. The present statutory provi- 
sions relating to this subject are found 
in sections 101 to 104, inclusive, and 
section 859, of the revised statutes of 
1878. By section 102, refusal to testify 
is declared to be a misdemeanor, and sec- 
tion 104 provides that: “ Whenever a 
witness summoned as mentioned in sec- 


tion 102 fails to testify, and the facts are 
reported to either House, the president of 
the Senate or the speaker of the House, 
as the case may be, shall certify the fact 
under the seal of the Senate or the House 
to the district attorney for the District 
of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter before the grand jury 
for their action.” 

It was under these provisions that the 
witnesses in the Sugar Trust scandal inves- 
tigation in 1894 were indicted and tried. 

There have been but few cases of dis- 
order among Senators in the Senate cham- 
ber of a character requiring official action. 
Senators rarely violate a rule of order 
wilfully, and they are usually prompt 
to make proper explanations and apologies 
for any breaches of privilege happening 
among them in debate. 

A resolution to expel Benjamin Tappan, 
a Senator from Ohio, was submitted May 
10, 1844. That Senator, in violation of 
the rule of secrecy, had delivered to a 
newspaper reporter for publication a copy 
of the Texas annexation treaty. The reso- 
lution was afterwards modified so as to 
declare that Mr. Tappan “has been 
guilty of a flagrant violation of the rules 
of the Senate and disregard of its au- 
thority.” After the resolution was adopt- 
ed, it was further resolved, “ That in con- 
sideration of the acknowledgments and 
apology tendered by the said Benjamin 
Tappan for his said offence, no further 
censure be inflicted on him.” 

In the case of Senators Benton, of 
Misseuri, and Foote, of Mississippi, a 
special committee was appointed to re- 
port. On several occasions prior to April 
17, 1850, these two Senators “had some 
sharp personal altercations in the Senate. 
On that date, while Mr. Foote was speak- 
ing in reply to Mr. Benton, the latter 
started from his seat and moved towards 
Mr. Foote. Mr. Foote left his seat and 
took a stand in front of the secretary’s 
table, at the same time drawing and cock- 
ing a revolver. Mr. Benton was led back 
to his seat by Senators in the midst of 
great confusion, and Mr. Foote was in- 
duced to surrender the pistol.” 

The committee reported that the whole 
scene was most discreditable to the 
Senate, but recommended no action, ex- 
pressing the hope that their condemnation 
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of the affair would be “a sufficient re- 
buke and a warning not unheeded in 
future.” 

The attack on Charles Sumner occurred 
in the Senate chamber after the body had 
adjourned, and the offending party was 
not a member of the Senate. 

The Senate has exercised its power of 
explusion five times. William Blount, a 
Senator from Tennessee, was expelled July 
8, 1797, for complicity in a scheme to 
transfer New Orleans and adjacent terri- 
tory from Spain to Great Britain. John 
C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, was ex- 
pelled Dec. 4, 1861, for participation 
in the Rebellion. Trusten Polk and Waldo 
P. Johnson, Senators from Missouri, were 
expelled Jan. 10, 1862, for aiding and 
abetting the Rebellion. Jesse D. Bright, 
of Indiana, was expelled on Feb. 5, 1862, 
for disloyalty in writing a letter to Jef- 
ferson Davis introducing a man who 
wanted “to dispose of what he regards a 
great improvement in fire-arms.” 

In connection with these expulsions for 
disloyalty it may be stated that the Sena- 
tors from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia voluntarily retired between the 
months of November, 1860, and July, 
1861. <A. O. P. Nicholson, of Tennessee, 
retired March 3, 1861. 

Of the Senators in office May 1, 1898, 
twenty-one served in the Confederate army. 

The Senate has the “sole power to try 
all impeachments.” The President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the Unit- 
ed States are impeachable for “treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” and on conviction for any of 
these offences they shall be removed from 
office; but no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. There is no appeal 
from the judgment, and the President, 
though authorized by the Constitution 
“to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fences against the United States,” is 
specially prohibited from interfering in 
cases of impeachment. They are excepted. 


“ Judgment, in case of impeachment, shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall, 


nevertheless, be liable and subject to indict: 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment ac- 
cording to law.” 

The Senate is not called upon to de- 
termine generally who are “ civil officers 
of the United States”; it is sufficient, 
in each case as it is presented, to inquire 
whether the party impeached is included 
in that class. Articles impeaching Will- 
iam Blount were presented to the Senate 
for trial in 1797. Mr. Blount, being a 
member of the Senate, pleaded that he was 
not a “ civil officer of the United States,” 
and on that ground he objected to the 
jurisdiction of the Senate. On argument, 
his plea was held good and the impeach- 
ment proceedings were dismissed, but on 
the evidence against him he was expelled 
from the Senate. 

There have been seven cases of impeach- 
ment prosecuted before the Senate. (1) 
The above-mentioned William Blount, a 
Senator from Tennessee, for violating the 
neutrality laws of the United States, 
1797. (2) John Pickering, district judge, 
New Hampshire, for having appeared on 
the bench in a state of intoxication, 1803. 
(3) Samuel Chase, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for 
that “. disregarding the duties and 
dignity of his judicial character, did, at 
the circuit court for the District of Mary- 
land, held at Baltimore in the month of 
May, 1803, pervert his official right and 
duty to address the grand jury... 
for the purpose of delivering to the said 
grand jury an intemperate and inflam- 
matory harangue,” ete. (4) James Peck, 
district judge, Missouri, for “high mis- 
demeanors in office,” 1826-31. (5) West 
W. Humphreys, district judge, Tennessee, 
for advocating the right of secession in a 
public speech, 1861. (6) Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, for “high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” 1868. (7) Will- 
iam W. Belknap, Secretary of War, for 
“high misdemeanor in office,” 1876-77. 

When the Senate tries a case of im- 
peachment, each Senator takes an oath 
in the following form: 


“T solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case 
may be) that in all things appertaining to the 
trial of the impeachmert of , now 
pending, I will do impartial justice accord- 
ee the Constitution and laws. So help me 
God.’ 
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Ime Senate long ago prepared and 
adopted a code of rules to govern in the 
body when sitting on impeachment trials, 
and in the case of President Johnson, on 
advice of the chief-justice, the Senate’s 
impeachment code of (twenty-five) rules 
was formally adopted by the body sitting 
for the trial of the particular case. 

The House of Representatives has the 
sole power of impeachment. When 
charges of an impeachable character are 
preferred in the House against the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, or any civil officer 
of the United States, a special committee 
is usually appointed to investigate and 
report the probable facts, and the ju- 
diciary committee consider and _ report 
whether, on the facts stated, an impeach- 
able offence has been committed and 
whether the person charged is probably 
guilty. If the report is affirmative, a com- 
mittee of “managers” is appointed by 
ballot to prepare articles of impeachment 
and to conduct the prosecution before the 
Senate. The managers, on the part of the 
House, in the President’s case, were John 
A. Bingham, of Ohio; George S. Boutwell, 
of Massachusetts; James F. Wilson, of 
Iowa; John A. Logan, of Illinois; Thomas 
Williams, of Pennsylvania; Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts; Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania.* 

The preliminary proceedings in im- 
peachment cases are formal and tedious. 
When all things are ready the members 
of the House, before proceeding to the 
Senate, resolvé themselves into a “ com- 
mittee of the whole House” for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the impeachment and 
attend in that manner, though none of 
them but the managers takes part in the 
proceedings. 

When the President of the United 
States is on trial, the chief-justice pre- 
sides. 

The following is a copy of the opening 
entry on the journal of proceedings of the 
trial of the impeachment of President 
Johnson, March 30, 1868: 


** At half-past twelve o’clock, p.m., the 


* The President’s counsel were: Henry 
Stanhbery, of Kentucky; B. R. Curtis, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Thomas A. R. Nelson, of Tennes- 
see; William M. Evarts, of New York; Will 
iam S. Groesbeck, of Ohio; Jeremiah S. Black, 
of Pennsylvania. 


chief-justice of the United States entered the 
Senate chamber, escorted by Mr. Pomeroy, chair- 
man of the committee heretofore appointed 
for that purpose. 

“The chief-justice.—*The sergeant-at-arms 
will open the coart by proclamation.’ 

“The sergeant-st arms.— ‘Hear ye! hear 
ye! hear ye! All persons are commanded to 
keep silence while the Senate of the United 
States is sitting for the trial of the articles 
of impeachment exhibited by the House of 
Representatives against Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States.’ 

“The President’s counsel, Messrs. Stan- 
bery, Curtis, lvarts, and Groesbeck, entered 
the chamber and (look the seats assigned to 
them. 

“ At twelve o’clock and thirty-five minutes, 
P.M., the sergeaui-at-arms announced the 
presence of the pianagers of the impeachment 
on the part of the House of Representatives, 
and they were conducted to the seats as- 
signed to them. 

‘“Tmmediately afterwards the presence of 
the members of the House of Representatives 
was announced, and the members of the com- 
mittee of the whole House, headed by Mr. HE. 
B. Washburn, of Illinois, the chairman of that 
committee, and accompanied by the speaker 
and clerk of the House of Representatives, 
entered the Senate chamber and took the 
seats prepared for tl:em.” 


The Senate is a school. The world’s 
history is its text-book. The record of a 
single day’s proceedings frequently shows 
a range of work as wide as Christendom. 
No man well made up can be there long, 
if he will but listen, without himself be- 
coming wiser and better. His opportuni- 
ties for usefulness multiply as the new 
days come to him; his intellectual horizon 
expands, his view broadens, and he grows 
stronger. 

It is no disparagement to any one who 
ever was or is now a member of the United 
States Senate, to say that it is only the 
few that are really great. The work of 
the body has resulted from the combined 
labors of all its members; each is entitled 
to his full measure of credit. The least 
among them has had some part in making 
up the Senate’s record. But in all these 
hundred years and more there have always 
been some strong men there, men of great 
intellectual stature, who were seen and 
heard above the rest, grand characters 
that stand out among their fellows like 
peaks in mountain ranges and that we 
see afar off as we see cliffs and promon- 
tories on the shoje-line of the sea. 

The House of jt epresentatives, as the 
popular braneh of the national legislature, 
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is commonly regarded as being nearer the 
people and more responsive to the popular 
will than the Senate is. Be that as it 
may, the rules of the Lower House are 
and have been many years framed to re- 
strict rather than to enlarge the freedom 
of speech. In the Senate there is no limit 
to debate except unanimous consent. The 
youngest member’s objection prevents a 
vote if he desires to amend or to be heard 
on the main question. In a speech of 
great force delivered a few years ago in 
the Senate by Mr. Hoar, alluding to this 
subject, he said: 

“The freedom of debate in the House 
of Representatives is gone. What, I some- 
times think, is of more importance, the 
freedom of amendment, is gone also. . . . 
It is here only that the freedom of de- 
bate is secure. . . . Victories in arms are 
common to all nations. But the 
greatest victories of constitutional liberty 
since the world began are those whose bat- 
tle-ground has been the American Senate 
and whose champions have been the Sena- 
tors, who, for a hundred years, while they 
have resisted the popular passions of the 
hour, have Jed, represented, guided, obey- 
ed, and made effective the deliberate will 
of a free people.” See FepeRAL GovERN- 
MENT. 

Senators, Drrect ELrctTion or. 
Direct Erection or SENATORS. 

Seneca Indians, the fifth nation of 
the Iroquo1s CoNFEDERACY (q.¥v.). They 
called themselves “dwellers in the open 
country.” Tradition says that at the 
formation of the great confederacy Hia- 
watha said to them, “ You, Senecas, a 
people who live in the ‘ open country,’ and 
possess much wisdom, shall be the fifth 
nation, because you understand better the 
art of raising corn and beans and making 
cabins.” The Dutch called them Sinne- 
kaas, which the English spelled Senecas, 
and they were denominated the Western 
Door of the Long House—the confederacy. 
They were divided into five clans—viz., 
the Turtle, Snipe, Hawk, Bear, and Wolf, 
and were represented in the great council 
or congress by seven sachems. There was 
a small family on the borders of the 
Niagara River, called Neuters, whose do- 
main formed the western boundary of the 
Seneca territory; also the Hrikes, or Eries, 
south of Lake Erie. On the east they 


See 


joined the Senecas. By the conquest of 
the Hurons, most of the Neuters, the 
Eries, and Andastes (or Susquehannas) 
were incorporated with the Senecas. 

The French Jesuits began a mission 
among them in 1657; and afterwards the 
Senecas permitted La Salle to erect a 
biock-house on the site of Fort Niagara. 
They also allowed the french te build a 
fort on the same spot in 1712. The Sene- 
eas alone of the Srx NATIONS (gq. v.) 
joined Pontiac in his conspiracy in 1763. 
They destroyed Venango, attacked Fort 
Niagara, and cut off an army train on that 
frontier. In the Revolutionary War they 
sided with the British, and their country 
was devastated by General Sullivan in 
1779. After the war they made peace, 
by treaty, at Fort Stanwix (Hort Schuy- 
ler); and their land passed, by sale and 
cession, into the possession of the white 
people, excepting the reservations of Alle- 
ghany, Cattaraugus, and Tonawanda— 
66,000 acres. They were the friends of 
the Americans in the War of 1812, and 
furnished men for the armies. A part of 
them, settled on Stony Creek, in Canada, 
and at Sandusky, O., joined the hostile 
tribes in the West, but made peace in 
1815. These removed to the Indian Terri- 
lfory on the Neosho, in 1831. Protestant 
missions have been in operation among 
them since the beginning of this century, 
and the Society of Friends has done much 
to aid and protect them. In 1909 there 
were 2.749 at the New York ageney, and 
a considerable number among the Tro- 
quois in Quebee, Canada. 

Separatists. See 
CHURCH. 

Sequoyah, tribal name of George Guess, 
a Cherokee half-breed; born about 1770; 
became widely known by his invention in 
1826 of the Cherokee alphabet, which con- 
sists of eighty-five characters, and is used 
in printing and writing. He was also 
a skilful silversmith. He died in San Fer- 
nando, Mexico, in August, 1843. 

Sergeant, Jonn, jurist; born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dee. 5, 1779; graduated at 
Prineeton College in 1795; admitted to 
the Philadelphia bar in 1799; appointed 
commissioner of bankruptey by President 
Jefferson in 1801; served in the State 
legislature in 1808-10, and in Congress in 
1815-23, 1827-29, and 1837-42; was active 
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in promoting the Missouri Compromise ; 
was an envoy to the Panama congress in 
1826; president of the Pennsylvania con- 
stitutional convention in 1830; and can- 
didate for the Vice-Presideney of the Unit- 
ed States on the ticket with Henry Clay in 
1832. In 1841 he was offered and de- 
clined the mission to England. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 25, 1852. 

Sergeant, THoMAs, jurist; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14, 1782; graduated 
at Frinceton College in 1798; admitted 
to tne bar in 1802; was a judge of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1834- 
46. He won the reputation of being the 
only judge who did not have a single de- 
cision reversed during the time he sat on 
the Pennsylvania bench. His publications 
include Treatise Upon the Law of Penn- 
sylvania Relative to the Proceedings by 
Foreign Attachment; Report of Cases Ad- 
judged in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania (with William Rawle); Constitu- 
tional Law; Sketch of the National Ju- 
diciary Powers Exercised in the United 
States Prior to the Adoption of the Pres- 
ent Federal Constitution; and View of the 
Land Laws of Pennsylvania. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1860. 

Sergeant-at-arms. An officer of the 
United States Senate whose duties are to 
serve processes, make arrests, and aid in 
preserving order. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the same officer has the same 
duties, and, in addition, has charge of the 
pay accounts of the members. 

Serra. See JUNIPERO. 

Sessions of Congress. See ConacrEss, 
CONTINENTAL AND NATIONAL. 

Seton, ErizAperH Awnn, founder of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States; 
born in New York, Aug. 28, 1774. In 1809 
she was enabled to open a semi-conventual 
establishment at Emmettsburg. The first 
charge of the sisters outside of their own 
convent was that of an orphan asylum 
in Philadelphia. She died in Emmetts- 
burg, Md., Jan. 4, 1821. 

Seton. Ernest THompson, author and 
artist; born in South Shields, England, 
Aug. 14, 1860; lived in the backwoods 
of Canada in 1866-70, and on the Western 
plains in 1882-87; studied art in Paris 
in 1890-96; became widely known as au- 
thor, artist, illustrator, popular lecturer 
on wild-animal life, and chief of the 
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Boy Scout movement in the United 
States. 

Settlement, Acr or, for the succession 
to the British throne, excluding Roman 
Catholics, was passed in 1689. This name 
is also given to the statute by which the 
crown, after the demise of William III. 
and Queen Anne, without issue, was lim- 
ited to Sophia, electress of Hanover, 
granddaughter of James I., and her heirs, 
being Protestants, 1702. The Irish act of 
settlement, passed in 1662, was repealed 
in 1689. 

Settlers and Defenders of America, 
OrpdER or. A new hereditary-patriotic or- 
der, incorporated in 1899, but whose or- 
ganization seemingly has never been com- 
pleted. 

Seven-days’ Fight. The popular name 
of a series of battles between the National 
and Confederate armies in McClellan’s 
peninsular campaign. The scene was east 
of Richmond, in Chickahominy Swamp. 
The first action was at Oak Grove, June 
25, 1862, and the series included engage- 
ments at Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mill, 
Savage’s Station, Frazer’s Farm, and Mal- 
vern Hill, the latter being fonght July 1, 
See PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 

Seven Pines, Barrie or. 
Oaks, BATTLE oF. 

Seven-thirties, the popular name for 
the United States Treasury notes issued 
during the Civil War—total issue $830,- 
000,000—as they bore interest at the rate 
of 7.030 per cent. per annum. 

Seven Years’ War. See FRENCH AND 
Inpran War. 

Seventh-Day Baptists, a body of 
Christians who assumed their present de- 
nominational forms as “ Sabbatarian Bap- 
tists” in England, during the English 
Reformation. Their distinctive doctrines 
were first preached by John the Baptist. 
Sabbath-keeping, as obedience to God’s 
law, and baptism, as the symbol of a new 
life after repentance, are fundamental 
facts in the early history of Christianity. 
In these facts Seventh-day Baptists find 
the warrant for their denominational ex- 
istence. On these points they claim to be 
identical with the New Testament Church. 
The churches in the United States were 
the result of emigration from England. 
Stephen Mumford, of London, came to 
Newport, R. I., in 1664. He united with 
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the Baptist Church, though a Sabbath- 
keeper. Others embraced the Sabbath, and 
the first Seventh-day Baptist Church in 
America was organized at Newport in 
1671. A second branch was founded by 
Rey. Abel Noble, near Philadelphia, about 
1700. A third was founded in Northern 
New Jersey by converts from the Pisca- 
taway Baptist Church in 1705. In 1910 
the census reported 77 organizations, 71 
church edifices, 8,381 communicants, 90 
ministers, 5,117 Sunday-school scholars, 
and church property, valued at $292,250. 

Sevier, JoHn, pioneer; born in Rock- 
ingham county, Va., Sept. 23, 1745; went 
to the Holston River, east Tennessee, with 
an exploring party, in 1769, and built 
Fort Watauga; was in the battle of Point 
Pleasant; settled in North Carolina; was 
amember of its legislature in 1777; fought 
the Indians on the frontiers; and was 
one of the leaders (as colonel) in the bat- 
tle at Kine’s Mountain (q.v.). He was 
afterwards attached to General Marion’s 
command, and was a_brigadier-general 
at the close of the war. Sevier was active 
among the secessionists of western North 
Carolina, who formed the independent 
State of FRANKLAND (q.¥v.), over which 
he was elected governor in 1784. When 
Tennessee was organized, in 1788, he was 
governor until 1801. He was again goy- 
ernor from 1803 to 1809, and in 1811 
he was a member of Congress. In 1815 
he accepted a mission to the Creek Indi- 
ans, and died while in performance of it 
near Fort Decatur, Ga., Sept. 24, 1815. 
See TENNESSEE. 

Sewall, Arrnur, capitalist; born in 
Bath, Me., Nov. 25, 1835; received a pub- 
lie-sechool education; was apprenticed in 
his father’s ship-building yards; and in 
1854, with his brother Edward, assumed 
the management of his father’s interests. 
In 1879 he became the head of the firm, 
and continued so until his death. Under 
his direction the ship-building industry of 
New England was extended beyond all 
former bounds. He was a delegate to the 
national Democratic conventions in 1880 
and 1896; was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States Senate in 1893; 
member of the national Democratic com- 
mittee in 1888-96; and in the latter year 
was named for the Vice-Presidency of the 


United States on the ticket with Mr. 


Bryan. He died in Small Point, Me., Sept. 
5, 1900. 

Sewall, Harorp Marsu, diplomatist; 
born in Bath, Me., in 1860; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1882; was appointed 
consul-general to the Samoan Islands dur- 
ing the first administration of President 
Cleveland, but, disagreeing with the lat- 
ter’s policy, resigned. Later he partici- 
pated under President Harrison in arrang- 
ing the Berlin treaty of 1889, which gave 
to the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany joint jurisdiction over Samoan 
affairs; was then reappointed consul-gen- 
eral. In 1897 he was made United States 
minister to Hawaii, and held that post till 
the annexation of the islands to the Unit- 
ed States. He was a member of the Maine 
assembly in 1903-07, and the Senate in 
1907-09. See Hawatrt. 

Sewall, JonaTHAN, lawyer; born in 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 24, 1728; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1748, and in early 
life was the intimate associate and friend 
of John Adams. Like Adams, he was a 
school-teacher; became a lawyer in 1767; 
and was appointed attorney-general of 
Massachusetts. In 1769 he began a suit 
for the freedom of a negro slave, and was 
successful, two years before the settlement 
of the case of the negro Somerset, which 
Blackstone commended so highly and 
Cowper commemorated in poetry. He and 
Adams finally differed in politics, Sewall 
taking sides with the crown. When the 
Revolutionary War broke out, he was re- 
siding in the house, at Cambridge, which 
Washington afterwards occupied as_ his 
headquarters, for Sewall went to England, 
and was among the proscribed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1779. In 1788 he removed to 
St. John, N. B., where he was judge of the 
admiralty court until his death, Sept. 26, 
1796. 

Sewall, May Waricnrt, lecturer; born 
in Milwaukee, Wis., May 27, 1844; was 
graduated at Northwestern University in 
1866; became principal of the Girls’ Clas- 
sical School in Tndianapolis, founded by 
her husband, and a leader in the woman- 
suffrage and educational movements; au- 
thor of Historical Résumé of the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women, and 
many monographs on reform subjects. 

Sewall, Rurus Kina, author; born in 
Edgecombe, Me., Jan. 22, 1814; graduated 
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at Bowdoin College in 1837, and at Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1841; was admit- 
ted to the bar in Maine. He was author 
of Ancient Dominion of Maine; Ancient 
Voyages to the Western Oontinent; Me- 
moir of Joseph Sewall, D.D.; ete. He 
died in Wiscasset, Me., April 17, 1903. 
Sewall, SAMUEL, jurist; born in Bishop- 
stoke, England, March 28, 1652; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1671; studied 
divinity; preached a while; came into the 
possession of great wealth by marrying 
the daughter of a Bosten goldsmith; be- 
came an assistant in 1684, and was an- 
nually chosen a member of the council 
from 1692 until 1725. He was a judge 
from 1712 until 1718, when he became 
chief-justice of Massachusetts, resigning 
in 1728, in consequence of age and infirm- 
ities. Judge Sewall shared in the general 
belief in witches and witcheraft, and con- 
curred in the condemnation of many of the 
accused persons, but afterwards publicly 


acknowledged his error. He seems to have 
been the first outspoken “ abolitionist * 
in the United States, having written a 
tract against slavery, in which he gave 
it as his opinion that there would “be no 
progress in gospelling” until slavery 
should be abolished. He died in Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 1, 1730. See WircHcCRAEFT. 

Seward, Frepertck WILLIAM, lawyer; 
born in Auburn, N. Y., July 8, 1830; 
graduated at Union College in 1849; as- 
sistant United States Secretary of State, 
1861-69 and 1877-81. He wrote a life of 
his father, William H. Seward. 

Seward, THnropoRE FRELINGHUYSEN, 
musician; born in Florida, N. Y., Jan. 25, 
1835; studied music; introduced the tonic 
sol-fa system of instruction in the United 
States in 1880; founded the Brotherhood 
of Christian Unity in 1891; and the Don’t 
Worry dcircles in 1897-98; and wrote A 
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Seward, Witt1am Henry, statesman; 
born in Florida, Orange co., N. Y., May 
16, 1801; graduated at Union College in 
1820; became a lawyer; began practice 
at Auburn in 1823; and soon acquired a 
high reputation, especially in criminal 
practice. He first appeared conspicuously 
in politics as president of a State conven- 
tion of young men who favored the re- 
election of John Quincy Adams to the 
Presidency. In 1830-34 he was a member 
of the State Senate, and became a leader 
of the Whig party, opposed to the admin- 
istration of Jackson. In 1838 and 1840 
he was elected governor of New York; 
in 1842 resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, and gained an extensive business, 
chiefly in United States courts; and was 
United States Senator from 1849 till 1861, 
when he was called to the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Lincoln as Secretary of State. 

As early as March, 1861, when it was 
known that emissaries from the South 
had been sent abroad to seek recognition 
and aid for their cause, Mr. Seward ad- 
dressed the American ministers in Europe, 
conjuring them to use all diligence to 
“prevent the designs of those who would 
invoke foreign intervention to embarrass 

VIII.—10. 


Plea for the Christian Year, ete. He died 
in Orange, N. J., Aug. 30, 1902. 
and overthrow the republic.” President 


Lincoln had appointed Charles Francis 
Adams minister to the British Court, and 
on April 10, 1861, Secretary Seward in- 
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structed him concerning the manner in 
which he should oppose the agents of the 
Confederates. He directed him to stand 
up manfully as the representative of his 
whole country, and that as a powerful 
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nation, asking no favors of others. “ You 
will, in no case,” said Mr. Seward, “ listen 
to any suggestions of compromise by this 
government, under foreign auspices, with 
its discontented citizens. If—as the Pres- 
ident does not at all apprehend—you shall 
unhappily find her Majesty’s government 
tolerating the application of the so-called 
Seceding States, or wavering about it, 
you will not leave them to suppose for a 
moment that they can grant that appli- 
cation and remain the friends of the 
United States. You may even assure 
them promptly, in that case, that if they 
determine to recognize they may at the 
same time prepare to enter into an alli- 
ance with the enemies of the republic. 
You, alone, will represent your country at 
London, and you will represent the whole 
of it there. When you are asked to divide 
that duty with others, diplomatic relations 
between the government of Great Britain 
and this government will be suspended, 
and will remain so until it shall be seen 
which of the two is most strongly in- 
trenched in the confidence of the respec- 
tive nations and of mankind.” The high 
position taken in the name of his govern- 
ment in that letter of instruction was, 
doubtless, one of the most efficient causes, 
together with the friendly attitude after- 
wards assumed by Russia towards the 
United States, of the fortunate delay of 
Great Britain in the matter of recognizing 
the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

As Secretary of State he conducted, with 
great wisdom and sagacity, the foreign 
affairs of the government, through all the 
critical period of the Civil War, and con- 
tinued in President Johnson’s cabinet, 
filling the same office, until 1869. He was 
a conspicuous opposer of slavery for many 
years, in and out of Congress. He op- 
posed the compromise acts of 1850, the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854, and was 
one of the founders of the Republican 
party. The two most important subjects 
of his diplomacy during the Civil War 
were the liberation of Mason and Slidell 
and the French invasion of Mexico. 

According to a proclamation, May 2, 
1865, of President Johnson, there was 
“evidence in the bureau of military jus- 
tice that there had been a conspiracy 
formed by Jefferson Davis, Jacob Thomp- 


son, Clement C. Clay, Beverly Tucker, 
George N. Saunders, William C. Cleary, 
and other rebels and traitors, against the 
government of the United States, harbored 
in Canada,” to assassinate the President 
and the Secretary of State. Circum- 
stances seemed to warrant a suspicion 
that the same fate was intended for other 
officers of the government, also for General 
Grant and leading Republicans; hoping, 
in some way, that the Confederate leaders, 
in the confusion of the trying moment, 
might seize the reins of the national 
government. On the evening when Presi- 
dent Lincoln was shot (April 14, 1865), 
T.ewis Payne Po-vell, a Confederate soldier 
of Florida, went to the house of Secre- 
tary Seward, who was then severely ill, 
vith the pretence that he was a messen- 
ger from the minister’s physician. Re- 
fused admission by the porter, he rushed 
in, and up two flights of stairs, to Mr. 
Seward’s chamber, at the door of which 
he was met by his son, J'rederick Seward, 
who resisted him. The assassin felled 
the younger Seward to the floor with the 
handle of a pistol, fracturing his skull 
and making him insensible. The Secre- 
tary’s daughter was attracted to the room 
door, when the ruffian rushed past her, 
sprang upon Mr. Seward’s bed, and in- 
flicted three severe wounds with a dagger 
upon his neck and face. Mr. Robinson, 
an invalid soldier attending as nurse, 
seized the assassin, and while they were 
struggling Miss Seward shouted murder 
from the open window, and the porter 
cried for help from the street. Finding 
his position perilous, the miscreant es- 
ecaped from Robinson, ran down-stairs, 
and sped away on a horse he had in readi- 
ness. Other persons were accused of com- 
plicity with Booth and Lewis Payne 
Powell in their murderous raid upon men 
high in office. The assassin was soon ar- 
rested; also suspected accomplices of 
Booth. Three of these (with Powell) 
were found guilty and hanged. Their 
names were David E. Herrold, George A. 
Atzerott, and Mary E. Surratt. The 
house of the latter was proved to have 
been a place of resort for Booth and hig 
accomplices. Three others were sentenced 
to imprisonment, at hard labor, for life, 
and one for six months. President John- 
son offered $100,000 reward for the arrest 
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of Jefferson Davis; $25,000 apiece for the 
arrest of Jacob Thompson, ©. C. Clay, 
G. N. Saunders, and Beverly Tucker; and 
$10,000 for the arrest of W. C. Cleary. 

Mr. Seward never recovered fully from 
the shock of the accident and the assas- 
sin’s attack. Retiring from public life in 
March, 1869, he made an extended tour 
through California and Oregon to Alaska, 
and in August, 1870, he set out upon a 
tour around the world, returning to Au- 
burn in October, 1871. He had _ been 
everywhere received with marks of the 
highest consideration. Mr. Seward’s 
Works (4 vols.), contained his speeches 
in legislative debates, eulogies in the Sen- 
ate of several of his colleagues, occasional 
addresses, orations, ete. He died in Au- 
uci Ne Yo Octo 10; 18i2n" Bor Mr: 
Seward’s speech on The Orime Against 
Kansas, see KANSAS; and for that on 
Protest Against Slavery, see NEBRASKA. 

A Character Appreciation.—tThe follow- 
ing review of the development of the career 
of the great American foreign secretary, 
by Richard Grant White, reveals the per- 
sonality of the statesman in a clear and 
discriminating light: 


It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Seward’s eminently noble and useful life 
was ended before he had finished the 
Autobiography which, at the request of 
his family, he had begun. For, from what 
he had written of it before his death, and 
from the revelations of his letters writ- 
ten to his family and his nearest personal 
friends, we may infer with certainty that 
he would have dealt frankly with the 
world, and would have told us all that the 
most candid man could be expected to tell 
of his purposes, his methods, his feelings, 
and even of his thoughts. But we may be 
sure that if Mr. Seward had completed 
his record of his life, we should have 
known him thoroughly. Perhaps we do so 
now, so far as his nature and his motives 
are concerned. For this autobiography 
and these letters reveal him to us as a man 
not only of remarkable singleness of pur- 
pose, but of a rare candor and simplicity 
of soul. He did wear his heart upon his 
sleeve when daws were not by to peck 
it. To those whom he loved and trusted 
and who loved and trusted him he was sin- 
gularly open-hearted. Such is not the 


general opinion in regard to him, but such 
will almost surely be the verdict of those 
who read the imperfect record of his life 
which is now laid before the world. And, 
moreover, it is manifest that no small part 
of his influence over men and upon public 
affairs was due, on the one hand, to his 
candor in regard to himself, and on the 
other, to his charity towards others. For 
more than thirty years of his life Mr. 
Seward was a power in the land, active, 
formative, impelling. To no other one 
man of his generation is due so much of 
the present greatness and prosperity of the 
United States. That greatness and that 
prosperity have been achieved in the di- 
rect lines which he marked out and in 
large measure by the very means which 
he indicated. He was at one time, in 
the earliest years of his public life, almost 
in a minority of one. His career was an 
unceasing struggle. He did battle daily. 
He had hosts of bitter political enemies; 
he was subjected to constant misappre- 
hension and misconstruction, and he suf- 
fered all his life from personal misrepre- 
sentation and abuse. But his experience of 
the latter was invariably from the hands 
of strangers. Of those who were brought 
into personal contact with him, even as 
opponents, he made not personal enemies, 
but often personal friends. This was the 
result of his perfect candor, his good faith, 
and the kindliness of his nature. And yet 
it was his fate to be regarded during a 
great part of his life as a scheming 
demagogue, a man of bitter soul, unspar- 
ing enmity, and unscrupulous ambition; 
how unjustly we shall see by glancing over 
the traces of his career. 

Early in his Autobiography Mr. Seward 
records that he had often reflected that, 
whatever care and diligence we exercise, 
our fortunes in life are beyond our control. 
Of the truth of this reflection no reason- 
able man of any experience of the world 
will entertain a moment’s doubt. What- 
ever a man’s ability or inclinations may be, 
circumstances, of which opportunity and 
necessity are the most important, deter- 
mine his career. Mr. Seward’s reflection 
was, indeed, brought to his mind by the 
remembrance that his course of life was 
not that which he had marked out for him- 
self. He tells us that until late in life 
judicial preferment was the aim of his 
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ambition. He meant to be a lawyer, and 
he wished to be a judge. His early bias 
in this direction was caused by his obser- 
vation of the deference paid to his father 
as a justice of the peace. This, however, 
was a mere boyish fancy, the impulse of 
which would not long have acted even 
upon the youthful aspirations of such a 
man as he, had it not accorded with the 
great motive force of his nature. This 
was a love of justice; not of that kind 
of justice which warrants the apothegm 
summum jus summa injuria, but that 
which consists in doing essential right 
to all men. It was for this that he longed 
for judicial power and place—that he 
might defend the right, protect the weak, 
and give restoration to the injured. But 
although his mind was in a certain sense 
judicial—judicial in its freedom from prej- 
udice and from personal bias, even the 
bias of sympathy, which, however strongly 
felt, seems never to have blinded him to 
the perception, not only of essential right 
and wrong, but of what on the widest view 
of every case seemed to be the best and 
most prudent course to be taken—he was 
not juridical. He had too little deference 
for precedent to have become a good pre- 
siding officer in a court of record, at least 
without doing violence to his nature. He 
would have fretted under the legal re- 
straints of the bench. His place in the 
attainment of justice was that of an ad- 
vocate, the earnest and implacable, yet 
charitable foe of wrong; for his charity 
was as great as his love of justice. He 
could not sit quietly and see wrong done, 
even under the forms of law, if it were 
done to others; but he could forgive the 
wrong-doer, and even seek and suggest the 
excuses that would palliate his wrong- 
doing. He was not a good hater. Such 
being his nature, and circumstances hay- 
ing very early in life drawn, almost forced, 
him into the field of politics, he became a 
statesman of large and liberal views, a 
leader in the great progressive movement 
of his age and country towards the eleva- 
tion of the whole people, without distine- 
tion of condition, nativity, race, or pre- 
seriptive right of whatever kind, to all 
the benefits conferred by absolute freedom 
of personal action within the law, by 
absolute equality before the law, and by 
such education as should fit each man to 


hold and use these rights and advantages 
with benefit to himself and to the whole 
community. 

It is a remarkable fact in regard to our 
political men that so many of the more 
distinguished among them have been not 
only lawyers, but lawyers of rural birth 
and education. For whatever reason, our 
large cities have produced very few of 
the men who have exercised any great in- 
fluence upon our public affairs. Almost 
all of these have come, if not from the 
agricultural districts, from the small 
towns which are the intellectyal centres 
of such districts. Mr. Seward was not an 
exception to this general rule. He was born 
in a little village of not more than a dozen 
dwellings, almost in the centre of the State 
of New York, and he was first heard of as 
a young lawyer in Auburn; and in Auburn, 
when his public duties did not call him to 
Albany or to Washington, or when he 
was not travelling to satisfy that in- 
satiable craving to study the world, 
physical as well as human, which never 
ceased but with his life, he lived as a 
practising lawyer until he became too im- 
portant a personage to appear as attorney 
and counsel unless for a nation or an 
oppressed people. 

He completed his academic studies at 
Union College under Dr. Nott, whose 
liberal “ broad-church” management of 
that institution made it such a refuge of 
young fellows driven out from other col- 
leges by their stricter discipline, that it 
received and long retained the name in 
college circles of “Botany Bay.” The 
attempt of Dr. Nott to control under- 
graduates only through the influence of 
their own self-respect had, we may be sure, 
the young Seward’s warmest sympathy. It 
must have commended itself wholly and 
warmly to a nature like his, and he re- 
cords his memory of the manliness of spirit 
developed under the system of Dr. Nott. 
But he does not speak so highly of the 
system of instruction, which consisted 
chiefly in a cultivation of the memory 
under which much was forgotten as soon 
as learned. He justly says that this sys- 
tem was not peculiar to Union, and then 
makes another remark significant of his 
view of the policy in all respects the 
wisest for America. “ The error,” he says, 


appears to be “incidental to our system 
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of education, which sacrifices a full and 
complete training of the individual to 
the important object of affording the ut- 
most possible education to the largest 
number of citizens.” Whether the edu- 
eation possible under this system is the 
best that could be given even with such 
an end in view may be questioned; but 
that that end commended itself to his 
judgment in his later as well as in his 
earlier years there can be no doubt what- 
ever. These were the ruling motives of 
his life, the fundamental principles of his 
political action—war upon oppression in 
whatever form, and the diffusion of 
knowledge among the whole people; all 
else was incidental to these or developed 
from them. 

This view of education is very “ Ameri- 
ean”; and the sum of Mr. Seward’s 
opinions and feelings and mental traits 
made him a notably “ American” man. 
Capable of a very broad view of poli- 
tics, as well as of men and things, he 
habitually saw them with the eye of a 
man who had the welfare of his country 
close at heart, and to whom the good, the 
happiness, the hopes and wishes, and even 
the peculiarities, of the people around 
him were of the first importance. He was 
serenely indifferent to foreign criticism. 
It did not trouble him as it did others 
less self-contained and more sensitive; al- 
though he studied it to learn from it, 
much however, it may be suspected, as if 
he had the leaden-eyed fas est ab hoste 
doceri in mind. And indeed foreign criti- 
cisms, particularly in politics and diplo- 
macy, are rarely friendly. It was no 
mere sense of duty or of becomingness 
that placed Mr. Seward thus always on 
the “ American” side of every question, 
and tinged all his opinions with “ Ameri- 
canism.” He had a genuine and lively 
sympathy with his countrymen of the 
“average” class; and early in life he 
formed the opinion that in the long run 
they might be safely trusted with all 
political power. He also was not long in 
discovering that the prosperity of the 
United States and their progress to the 
power and station which they have since 
attained were possible by the wise use of 
their peculiar advantages, physical, polit- 
ical, and social, and a development of 
their peculiar traits, to the comparative 


disregard of that which they had in com- 
mon with the people of older political 
organizations in more thickly settled 
countries and on soil longer reclaimed. 
Hence his “ Americanism” was not “na- 
tive Americanism.” The party which was 
founded upon that one idea was a genuine 
outgrowth of true patriotic feeling. It 
was an honest protest, put into action 
against the demagogism that used the 
ignorant emigrant, and was in turn used 
by him, for selfish purposes, the end of 
the bargain being political corruption and 
a low tone of social morals. It sought 
to make Tweeds and Fernando Woods im- 
possible. Had it obtained control of the 
government long enough to have effected 
its purpose, it would have accomplished 
a certain good; and perhaps Tweed might 
have been impossible. But its patriotism 
was narrow. It would probably have im- 
paired the material prosperity of the 
country, and checked the development of 
its resources; and it certainly would have 
introduced distinction of class, and have 
given us a body of citizens and laboring 
men of foreign birth who would have 
found themselves disfranchised, without 
a voice in a government professing to rest 
upon the principle of equal political and 
civil rights in all men. Those who be- 
lieve that full citizenship and a voice in 
the government should be a privilege, 
and not the matter-of-course possession of 
every human being of legal age who is not 
in a prison or a mad-house, may still 
mourn the failure of “native American- 
ism”; but Mr. Seward was not of their 
number. His “ Americanism” welcomed 
the immigrant, and sought to “ Ameri- 
canize” him as soon as possible, and as 
thoroughly as possible. His attitude upon 
this question subjected him to the charge 
of demagogism on the part of many honest 
people, some of whom, at least, changed 
their opinion both of his policy and his 
good faith in the light of the events of 
subsequent years. He was thought to be 
bidding for the votes of citizens of for- 
eign birth. Those who imputed this 
motive to him ought at least to have re- 
membered what we may be sure he knew 
well and never forgot, that the bulk of our 
immigrant citizens was always to be 
found acting with the political party to 
which he during his whole life was in 
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opposition. His policy upon this question 
was indicated clearly, unmistakably, in 
his first message as governor of New 
York in 1839, long before the “ Know- 
nothing” party was thought of, and in 
the treatment of a subject entirely aloof 
from the political notion upon which that 
party was founded. Discussing the sub- 
ject of railways and canals to connect the 
great seaport of the country with the 
West through the great State of which, 
at the age of thirty-eight years, he found 
himself the first magistrate, he put forth 
views which his son and biographer has 
thus summarized: 

“ America is a land of latent, unap- 
propriated wealth; the minerals under 
its soils are not more truly wealth hidden 
and unused than are its vast capabilities 
and resources, material, political, social, 
and moral. Two streams that come from 
the Old World, in obedience to great 
natural laws, are pouring into it daily 
fresh, invigorating energies. One of these 
streams is the surplus capital of Europe. 
The other is the surplus labor of the 
world. Both steadily increase in volume 
and velocity. It is idle to try to roll back 
their tide. It is wise to accept them and 
touse them. Instead of delaying about one 
great line of communication from the sea 
to the lakes, rather open three—through 
the centre of the State, through its north- 
ern counties, and through its southern 
ones. Instead of vainly seeking to ex- 
clude the immigrant, rather welcome him 
to our ports, speed him on his Western 
way, share with him our political and 
religious freedom, tolerate his churches, 
establish schools for his children, and so 
assimilate his principles, his habits, man- 
ners, and opinions, to our own. In a 
word, open as far as possible to all men 
of whatever race all paths for the im- 
provement of their condition, as well as 
for their mental and moral culture.” 

This was all; but it was enough. He 
lived long enough to see the logic of 
events rapidly prove and illustrate the 
wisdom of his policy, and to know that no 
considerable number of his fellow-citizens, 
however purely “ American” in birth and 
feeling, would think of adopting the 
“Know - nothing” theory of exclusion 
sooner than they would have returned to 
the early New England practice of mak- 


ing church-membership a condition of full 
citizenship. 

Mr. Seward’s sagacity—and he was 
notably sagacious—and his habit of look- 
ing at all questions of state from a prac- 
tical point of view, led him, no less than 
his hatred of oppression and his love of 
his fellow-men, however humble, to take 
a view of slavery which was in entire ac- 
cordance with his views upon that of im- 
migration. He not only detested slavery 
as a cruel wrong to the negro, but he saw 
in it a permanent element of political 
weakness, an active cause of social de- 
moralization, and the means of a fictitious 
prosperity which was sure to end in 
poverty and ruin. The negroes were here, 
and here they must remain. Would we or 
would we not, they were a part of our 
social fabric; for they were men. De- 
prived of the rights of men, under a goy- 
ernment professing to be founded upon 
the inalienable rights of man, they were 
an element constantly working towards 
destruction. His dogma of the “ irre- 
pressible conflict” between freedom and 
slavery which brought down upon him 
such fierce denunciation, in the free 
States hardly less than in the slave, was 
in fact only the foundation of a funda- 
mental moral truth exemplified and illus- 
trated in all history, a truth which has 
its foundations in man’s reason and man’s 
nature. He saw it, and with that bold- 
ness which, no less than his candor, was 
a part of his own nature, he uttered it in 
a happy phrase that became a watchword 
and a battle-cry in one of the grandest 
and most terrible conflicts of opinion and 
material force that the world has ever 
beheld. 

Although he may have been silent as to 
his opinions in regard to future events, 
and as to the modes of action he should 
advise, he never concealed his feeling tow- 
ards: slavery or his purpose to withstand 
its extension at all hazards. He never 
eurried favor with the slave-holders at 
Washington, or bid for slave-holding favor 
or slave-holding votes in any way. On 
the contrary, notwithstanding his respect 
for the law, and his determination to 
keep within the bounds of the Constitution, 
he added to his dogma of the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict ” that of the “higher law ” 
—a higher law, that is, than the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. Truly, 
if a trumpet were ever blown with a not 
uncertain sound, it was that with which 
he from time to time roused up and 
heartened the ever-increasing band which 
was slowly but surely moving upon the 
last stronghold of slavery. Neither 
friend nor foe could mistake his meaning. 
There might have been reasonable objec- 
tion, if not to the doctrine of a “ higher 
law,” at least that the proclamation of 
such a law did not become the lips of a 
Senator of the United States, whose very 
senatorial office and functions were the 
creation of the Constitution; it might 
have been said that before proclaiming 
such a law he should have laid aside his 
senatorship, because, however it might be 
with a private man, for a Senator of the 
United States there could be no higher 
law than the Constitution of the United 
States; but, however just this criticism, 
there could have been no misunderstand- 
ing by the slave-holders of the fellness of 
his purpose. And there was none. They 
recognized in him their most dreadful 
enemy. But with their enmity—we can 
hardly say their hatred—there was 
mingled, if not a feeling of awe, a very 
profound respect. At the ordinary agita- 
tors, however skilful and inflammatory, 
they could rave and storm, and threaten 
them with pistol and bowie-knife, and, 
when they caught them, coat them with 
tar and feathers; but this quiet, clear- 
headed, law-abiding man, respecting him- 
self, always respecting others, never giv- 
ing personal offence to others and himself 
refusing to be offended—what could be 
done with him? Nothing. With all his 
self-respect and his consciousness of his 
own power, he had no offensive egotism; 
he gave no provocation to personal enmity 
by personal bitterness; and the fate that 
fell upon Charles Sumner he escaped. 
Even to the end he remained upon terms 
of personal intercourse with the leading 
representatives of slavery at Washington. 
For not only did he refrain himself from 
giving them ground of personal offence, 
but he showed them unmistakably that he 
would not be provoked into personal re- 
tort by personality, but he would keep 
himself to the question in the abstract. 
It is told of him—but not in the book 
before us, which brings his life down only 


to the year 1846—that one day a South- 
ern Senator, irritated beyond endurance 
at Seward’s calm but relentless manner 
of treating a question connected with sla- 
very, rose and poured out upon him a sud- 
den volley of bitter personal vituperation. 
When the Southerner had taken his seat, 
Seward rose, but did not reply; he walked 
quietly and firmly towards his assailant. 
The Senate was mute with expectation, al- 
most with apprehension. Was Seward at 
last driven from his self-possession? Was 
there to be a personal scene, a persona \ 
insult, perhaps a personal conflict, in tho 
chamber? When Seward reached his still 
excited opponent, who looked at him in 
wonder and uncertainty, he extended his 
hand towards the other’s desk, upon which 
lay a small box, and blandly said, “ Sena- 
tor, will you give me a pinch of snuff?” 
And so he snuffed the man and his bit- 
ter speech out into utter darkness. What 
could be done with a man who feared no 
one, hated no one, who broke no laws, 
even those of social courtesy, and who, 
with a calm consciousness of personal 
dignity, would not be offended, and who 
yet was steadily although slowly making 
arrangements for your utter political ex- 
tinguishment, the removal of your social 
candle-stick out of its place forever! 
Truly a most perplexing and impracticable 
person. The enemies of such men have 
only the alternative of overcoming them 
by argument or some more peaceful con- 
trivance, or killing them. Now in Mr. 
Seward’s case the slave-holders could not 
do the first, and the last would not on 
the whole have been a very serviceable 
way of getting rid of him, such are the 
prejudices of modern society. 

The irrepressible conflict went on; the 
higher law asserted itself; the great crisis 
was at last no longer to be put off by what- 
ever skill or whatever endurance. And 
when it came, he to whom all eyes had 
been turned for years as the man who in 
such a contingency was to be at the head 
of affairs was put aside in favor of one 
almost unknown, and one altogether un- 
trained for the duties of such a place in 
such an emergency. It is not too much 
to say that the whole civilized world was 
surprised and dissatisfied when the Re- 
publican convention of 1860 did not nomi- 
nate Mr, Seward to the Presidency. And 
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this failure to meet the expectations of 
the world, foes as well as friends, was due 
entirely to one of those manifestations of 
personal pique, which have so often had 
an. influence upon the fate of nations. It 
was by the hands of a former friend and 
for many years a fast ally, that Mr. 
Seward saw the crown of his life petu- 
lantly snatched from him and given to— 
no matter whom, if not to him—but to 
one who had done nothing to merit it, and 
who was so unknown to the majority of 
his countrymen that his identity had to 
be explained to them. When Horace 
Greeley announced to his former politi- 
eal partners that “the firm of Seward, 
Weed, and Greeley was dissolved,’ Mr. 
Weed doubtless saw that he meant mis- 
chief; Mr. Seward probably did not give 
that view of the matter much thought. 
And evidently he, with all his sagacity, 
had been as much surprised as any one 
when he found that Horace Greeley, by 
profession philanthropist and journalist, 
hungered after office. With much undis- 
ciplined mental force, with a power of 
direct utterance on paper which compelled 
attention, with many vague, inchoate, 
shifting views as to social and political 
science, and a genuine hatred of slavery, 
Horace Greeley was probably the most un- 
fit man for official life that could be found 
in his party; and yet he wanted to be a 
Senator, longed to be a cabinet minister, 
and pined to be President. Probably no 
two men knew his unfitness for any ex- 
ecutive or legislative position so well as 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Weed, except one 
other, Charles A. Dana, who had been 
managing editor of the Vribune during 
the years while it was becoming a power 
in the land; and his political partners did 
not encourage him in his aspirations. But 
at last he would be put off no longer, and 
he broke with them in a huff. To the 
workings of his personal spleen was due 
the defection from Mr. Seward at Chicago 
which made his nomination impossible. 
Here he was at the end of his career, 
and that which the world looked upon as 
his, according to all the laws of fitness 
and desert, was given to another, and to 
one of whom the world knew nothing. 
That the disappointment was great for him 
as well as for others cannot be doubted; 
it must have carried with it a sense of 


wrong. But it bred no bitterness in 
Seward’s soul. Erelong it was known 
that he had accepted the post of Secre- 
tary of State under his obscure and un- 
cultured rival, whose success was the most 
open political affront that could have been 
offered to him. For the first time he ac- 
cepted an office by executive appcint- 
ment. Only once before, early in his ca- 
reer—in fact, early in his life, so long 
before as 1828—he had sought the ap- 
pointment of surrogate; and although he 
did not receive it, he found, in the seek- 
ing of it, that office-holding or office-seek- 
ing would not comport with his manner of 
political thought and action. “I saw at 
once,” he says, “how much the desire or 
the holding of such a place tended to com- 
promise my personal independence, and I 
resolved, thenceforth, upon no considera- 
tions other than the safety of the State 
ever to seek or accept a trust conferred by 
executive authority. That case occurred 
later, when I, with extreme reluctance, 
and from convictions of public duty, took 
the office of Secretary of State at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, and filled it un- 
til the restoration of peace.” Of the value 
of his counsels, his sagacity, and his long 
experience, to the raw and entirely un- 
trained and inexperienced man who found 
himself in the chair in which he had him- 
self expected to see Mr. Seward, the esti- 
mate can hardly be too high, nor of their 
value to the nation. 

Our foreign relations became perplex- 
ing and full of danger to a degree before 
unimaginable; and with them was com- 
plicated the management of public opinion 
at home. For this task Mr. Seward had 
just the union of political sagacity and 
political experience, of directness in pur- 
pose and state-craft in method, of tact, of 
imperturbability, of untiring good-nature, 
that was required. His despatches did 
not quite please the diplomatists or the 
political censors of European nations, and 
particularly those of Great Britain. And 
one reason of this was that they were 
written, and necessarily written, with one 
eye at home and the other abroad. They 
effected their purpose. They maintained 
the dignity of the country even in its 
darkest, most distracted hour; and, sup- 
ported and enforced by the tact and skill 
of Mr. Adams, they carried us safely 
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through our perils from those who loved 
us not abroad, and put the government in 
no peril at home. The British political 
censors never tired of accusing Mr. Sew- 
ard of a sort of bad faith in the Trent 
affair. According to them he should have 
hastened to give up the Confederate com- 
missioners before they had been asked for. 
But Mr. Seward knew that, in the state 
of feeling among his countrymen against 
the British government and governing 
classes, to do that would have put Mr. 
Lincoln’s government in immediate peril. 
He knew from the beginning, we may be 
sure, that the commissioners would be 
given up; but he postponed their surren- 
der until the last moment, that excite- 
ment might have time to subside and that 
cool reason might be heard; and when 
he gave them up, although he addressed 
the British minister, he used all the inge- 
nuity in his power to work out a series of 
reasons that would satisfy, not the British 
government, but his own countrymen, of 
the necessity and rightfulness of compli- 
ance with the demands of a government 
which was then hated at the North even 
more than that of Jefferson Davis. The 
whole record of Mr. Seward’s life shows 
him to have been eminently a magnani- 
mous and faithful man, and never was 
his magnanimity or his faithfulness to 
the right and to his country put to severer 
test than when he was called upon to ac- 
cept the position of Secretary of State 
under Mr. Lincoln. 

Sewell, Wrrr1aAm Joyce, statesman; 
born in Castlebar, Ireland, Dec. 6, 1835; 
removed to the United States in 1846; 
served throughout the Civil War, reach- 
ing the grade of major-general; wounded 
at Chancellorsville and at Gettysburg; 
State senator, 1872-81; United States 
Senator from New Jersey, 1882-88 and 
1895, till his death at Camden, N. J., Dec. 
27, 1901. 

Sewell’s Point, a locality at the mouth 
of the Elizabeth River, Virginia, where 
the Confederates erected a redoubt, with 
three heavy rifled cannon, in the middle 
of May, 1861, for the purpose of sweeping 
Hampton Roads. The battery was masked 
by a sand-hill, but it was discovered by 
Capt. Henry Eagle, of the national armed 
schooner Star, who sent several shots 
among the workmen on the Point on May 


19. The fire was returned; five shots 
struck the Star, and she was compelled to 
withdraw. That night about 2,000 Con- 
federate troops were sent down to the 
Point from Norfolk, and these were there 
on the morning of the 20th, when the 
Freeborn, Captain Ward, opened her guns 
upon them. The battery was soon silenced 
and the Confederates driven away. This 
was the first offensive operation against 
the Confederates in the Civil War. 

Seymour, Horarto, statesman; born in 
Pompey Hill, N. Y., May 31, 1810; re- 
ceived an academic and partially military 
education, and fitted himself for the pro- 
fession of law, but never practised it, hav- 
ing inherited an ample‘estate. In early 
life he engaged in politics; served six 
years (1833-39) on the staff of Governor 
Marcy; was elected to the State assembly 
in 1841; held the place by re-election four 
years, and was chosen speaker in 1845. 
He was also mayor of Utica in 1842. In 
1852 and 1862 he, was chosen governor of 
New York. He was active in raising 
troops for the Federal army, and for that 
service received the personal thanks of 
President Lincoln; and in 1868 was the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 
In 1869 he declined a senatorship and the 
romination for governor. He died in 
Utica, N. ¥., Feb: 12, 1886. 

Seymour, Mosses, military officer; born 
in Hartford, Conn., July 23, 1742; settled 
in Litchfield, Conn., in early life. When 
the Revolutionary War began he was com- 
missioned captain in the 5th Cavalry, 
which repelled Tryon’s invasion in 1777, 
and participated in the campaign which 
led to the surrender of Burgoyne. He was 
retired in 1783 with the rank of major; 
was town-clerk of Litchfield for thirty- 
seven years; and a member of the legisla- 
ture in 1795-1811. He died in Litchfield, 
Conn., Sept. 17, 1826. 

Seymour, Tuomas Hart, diplomatist; 
born in Hartford, Conn., in 1808; edu- 
eaetd at the Partridge Military School, 
Middletown, Conn.; practised law in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; was editor of The Jefferso- 
nian in 1837; judge of probate; and a 
member of Congress in 1843-45. He en- 
tered the Mexican War as major of the 
%th Regiment; was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel, Aug. 12, 1847; and _ brevetted 
colonel, Sept. 13, 1847, for services at 
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Chapultepec; was governor of Connecti- 
eut in 1850-53; and minister to Russia 
in 1853-57. He died in Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 3, 1868. 

Seymour, TruMAN, military officer; 
born in Burlington, Vt., Sept. 24, 1824; 
graduated at West Point in 1846; served 
in the war against Mexico, and also in the 
Florida war (1856-58); and became cap- 
tain of artillery in 1860. He was in Fort 
Sumter during its siege in 1861; joined 
the Army of the Potomac in March, 1862; 
and was made chief of artillery of Me- 
Call’s division. Late in April of that year 
he was made brigadier-general, and com- 
manded a brigade in the Peninsular cam- 
paign. He led a brigade in the battles at 
Groveton, South Mountain, and Antietam, 
and commanded a division in the assault 
on Fort Wagner, where he was severely 
wounded (July 18, 1863). In February, 
1864, he commanded an expedition to 
Florida, and fought a battle at Olustee. 
He was in the Richmond campaign from 
December, 1864, to the surrender of Lee 
at Appomattox, and was brevetted major- 
general, United States army, “ for services 
during the Rebellion.” He was retired in 


1876. He died ir Florence, Italy, Oct. 30, 
1891. 
Shackamaxon (Pa.), where William 


Penn made his famous treaty with the 
Indians in 1682. 

Shaffner, TALIAFERRO PRESTON, in- 
ventor; born in Smithfield, Va., in 1818; 
was admitted to the bar, but applied him- 
self chiefly to invention; was associated 
with Professor Morse in the introduction 
of the telegraph; designed several methods 
of blasting with high explosives. He was 
the author of Telegraph Companion: De- 
voted to the Science and Art of the Morse 
American Telegraph; The Telegraph 
Manual; The Secession War in America; 
History of America; and Odd-Fellowship. 
He died in Troy, N. Y., Dee. 11, 1881. 

Shafter, WixL1AmM Ruruvs, military offi- 
cer; born in Kalamazoo county, Mich., Oct. 
16, 1835; received a common school edu- 
cation; entered the National army as first 
lieutenant in the 7th Michigan Infantry, 
Aug. 22, 1861; became major of the 19th 
Michigan Infantry, Sept. 5, 1862; was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel, June 5, 1863; 
colonel of the 17th United States Colored 
Infantry, April 19, 1864; and was brevet- 


ted brigadier-general of volunteers, March 
13, 1865. He was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel in the regular army in January, 
1867, and was promoted brigadier-gen 
eral in May, 1897. When the Americar- 
Spanish War began he was appointed 
major-general of volunteers and ordered 
to Tampa, Fla., to command the invading 
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army of Cuba. He conducted the military 
operations which ended in the surren- 
der of Santiago de Cuba in July, 
1898. Shafter was selected to lead the 
American troops in Cuba, according to 
General Corbin, “on account of his rank 
and conceded ability, his vigor and good 
judgment. He is one of the men in the 
army who has been able to do what he 
was ordered to do; not a man to find out 
how things can not be done.” On his 
return to the United States he was 
temporarily in command of the Mili- 
tary Department of the East, from 
which he was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific in December, 1898, and 
on Oct. 16, 1899, he was retired, on reach- 
ing the age limit. He died near Bakers- 
field, Cal., Nov. 12, 1906. See Ex Canry; 
San Juan Hitt; Spain, WAR WITH. 
Shaftesbury, EArt or (ANTHONY ASH- 
LEY Coorrr), statesman; born in Wim- 
borne, Dorsetshire, England, July 22, 
1621; represented Tewkesbury in the Short 
Parliament in 1640; first supported 
Charles I. in the civil war, but in 1644 
joined the Parliament troops, acted with 
vigor, served in Cromwell’s Parliaments, 
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and was a leader of the opposition to 
Cromwell’s measures. He was one of the 
commissioners who went to Breda to in- 
vite Charles II. to come to England. In 
1661 he was created Baron Ashley, and 
was one of the commission for the trial 
of the regicides, whom he zealously prose- 
cuted. Charles had granted to him and 
several other favorites the vast domain of 
Carolina (1663), and he was employed 
with Locke in framing a scheme of gov- 
ernment for it. He was created Earl of 
Shaftesbury in 1672, and made lord-chan- 
cellor, for which he was unfitted. Oppos- 
ing the government, the King dismissed 
him (1673). Accused of treason, he fled 
to Amsterdam, Holland, in 1682, where 
he died, June 22, 1683. 

Shakers, an English sect, now chiefly 
found in the United States, arose in the 
time of Charles I., and derived its name 
from voluntary convulsions. It soon dis- 
appeared, but was revived by James Ward- 
ley in 1747, and more successfully by 
Ann Lee (or Standless), expelled Quakers, 
about 1757. The sect emigrated to Amer- 
ica, May, 1772, and settled near Albany, 
N. Y., 1774. They have several communi- 
ties in the United States; they hold all 
goods in common, live uprightly, and are 
noted for frugality, industry, integrity, 
and thrift. They denounce marriage as 
sinful, regard celibacy as holy, oppose 
war, disown baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and use a sort of dancing as part 
of worship. According to the special re- 
port of the Bureau of the Census on 
Religious Bodies (1910), there were fif- 
teen organizations in the United States, 
chiefly in New England and New York, 
having a total of 516 members and 
church property valued at $17,100. The 
community at New Lebanon, N. Y., was 
the most prominent. 

Shaler, ALEXANDER, military officer; 
born in Haddam, Conn., March 19, 1827; 
was major of the famous New York 7th 
Regiment before the breaking out of the 
Civil War, and became lieutenant-colonel 
of the 65th New York Volunteers in June, 
1861. He served in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and under Pope in Virginia and 
McClellan in Maryland as colonel. In 
May, 1863, he was promoted brigadier- 
general, and commanded a brigade in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. In the battle of 


the Wilderness he was taken prisoner, and 
was confined at Charleston, 8. C. Ex- 
changed in August (1864), he afterwards 
commanded a division in Arkansas (Janu- 
ary, 1865). He was brevetted a major- 
general of volunteers in 1865. In 1867— 
68 he was major-general of the Ist Divi- 
sion N. G. S. N. Y.; in 1867-73 connected 
with the fire department of New York 
City; and in 1874-75 reorganized the fire 
department of Chicago. He was given a 
Congressional medal of honor in 1893 for 
distinguished gallantry in the battle of 
Fredericksburg. He died in New York 
City, Dee. 27, 1911. 

Shaler, NarHANreL SouTHGATE, geolo- 
gist; born in Newport, Ky., Feb. 22, 1841; 
graduated at Laurence Scientific School 
in 1862; served in the national army 
during the Civil War as artillery officer 
for two years; instructor of zoology and 
geology in Laurence Scientific School in 
1868-72; professor of paleontology in 
1868-87; he was also director of the Ken- 
tucky geological survey (1873-80); in 
charge of the Atlantic coast survey in 
1884; and became professor of geology in 
Harvard in 1887. He was author of A 
First Book in Geology; Kentucky, a Pion- 
eer Commonwealth; The Nature of In- 
tellectual Property; Fossil Brachiopods 
of the Ohio Valley, ete. He died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 10, 1906. 

Shanks, WiuttiAmM FRANKLIN GorRE, 
journalist; born in Shelbyville, Ky., April 
20, 1837; was war corespondent for the 
New York Herald during the Civil War; 
managing editor of Harper’s Weekly in 
1867-69; city editor of the New York 
Tribune in 1871-80. He founded and be- 
came editor of The Daily and Weekly 
Bond Buyer in 1891. He was author of 
Personal Recollections of Distinguished 
Generals; an index to 40 volumes of 
Harper’s Magazine, ete. In more recent 
years he carried on a newspaper syndicate 
in New York City. He died in Bermuda, 
Feb. 22, 1905. 

Shannon, Wirson, diplomatist; born in 
Belmont county, O., Feb. 24, 1802; gradu- 
ated at Athens College and became a law- 
yer; was governor of Ohio in 1838-40 and 
1842-44; minister to Mexico in 1844; 
member of Congress in 1853-55; governor 
of Kansas Territory in 1855-56; favored 
slavery, but was very cautious, and in 
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1855 sueceeded in settling the Wakarusha 
War (see Kansas). He died in Lawrence, 
Kan., Aug. 31, 1877. 

Sharpsburg. See ANTIETAM, BATTLE Or. 

Sharswood, George, jurist; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 7, 1810; graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1828; admitted to the bar in 1831; mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature in 
1837-38 and 1842-43; appointed judge of 
the district court of Philadelphia in 1845; 
president of that court in 1848-67; was 
then chosen a justice of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court; and was chief-justice in 


1878-82. He became widely known 
through his book entitled Sharswood’s 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; was author 


of several other books on law, and editor 
of many text-writers. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 28, 1883. 

Shaubena, Orrawa, Indian chief; born 
near Maumee River, O., about 1775; ac- 
companied TECUMSEH and SAUGANASH 
(qq. v.) in 1810 to the Indian tribes living 
in the present States of Illinois and Wis- 
consin in order to incite them against 
the white settlers. After the death of 
Tecumseh he and Sauganash withdrew 
their allegiance from the British and sub- 
mitted to the United States. He died near 
Morris, Ill., July 27, 1859. 

Shaw, Areert, journalist; born in 
Shandon, O., July 23, 1857; graduated at 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., in 1879; 
studied abroad in 1888-89. Returning to 
the United States, he established and be- 
came editor of the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews in 1890. He is the author 
of A Chapter in the History of Commu- 
nism; Local Government in Illinois; Co- 
operation in the Northwest; Our War in 
Two Hemispheres; several works on Mu- 
nicipal Government; ete.; editor of The 
National Revenues; The Business Career ; 
Political Problems of American Develop- 
ment, ete. 

Shaw, Hrnry WuHeetrr (pen- name 
Josn Bminas), humorist® born in Lanes- 
boro, Mass., April 21, 1818. His publica- 
tions include Josh Billings on Ice; Josh 
Billings’s Complete Works; Josh  Bil- 
lings’s Spice-Box; and an annual comic 


almanac. He died in Monterey, Cal., Oct. 
14, 1885. 
Shaw, Jon, naval officer; born in 


Mount Mellick, Ireland, in 1773; came to 


the United States in 1790, and settled 
in Philadelphia; joined the navy as lieu- 
tenant in 1798; was placed in command 
of the Enterprise in December, 1799, and 
with that vessel in an eight months’ 
cruise captured eight French privateers 
and retook eleven American prizes. His 
greatest fight was with the Flambeau, of 
fourteen guns and 100 men, which he de- 
feated in a little more than an hour. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 17, 1823. 

Shaw, LeMvueEL, jurist; born in Barn- 
stable, Mass., Jan. 9, 1781; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1800; became editor 
of the Boston Gazette; admitted to the 
bar in New Hampshire in 1804; was a 
member of the State legislature in 1811-— 
16 and 1819; of the State senate in 1821- 
22 and 1828-29; and chief-justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1830-60. 
He died in Boston, Mass., March 30, 1861. 

Shaw, Lesrig Morrrer, statesman; 
born in Morristown, Vt., Nov. 2, 1848; 
graduated at Cornell College, Iowa, in 
1874, and at Iowa Law College in 1876; 
governor of Iowa in 1898-1902; Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1902-07; engaged in 
banking in Philadelphia, Pa., from 1909. 

Shaw, THompson DaArrAH, naval offi- 
cer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20, 
1801; joined the navy in 1820; promoted 
lieutenant in 1828; commanded the schoon- 
er Petrel during the Mexican War, and 
distinguished himself in the actions at 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, and Tuspan; pro- 
moted commander in 1850; served in the 
early part of the Civil War as commander 
of the Montgomery in the Gulf Blockading 
Squadron; and was retired Feb. 26, 1862. 
He died in Germantown, Pa., July 26, 
1874. 

Shawmut, a peninsula with three hills 
which caused it to be called “ Trimoun- 
tain,” on which Boston was built, was dis- 
eovered by the Pilgrims in 1621. A boat 
with ten men was sent to explore Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Two or three rivers en- 
tered the bay, and peninsulas jutted into 
it; and so attractive were its shores that 
the Pilgrims regretted they had not seated 
themselves there. When Winthrop and 
a large colony came (1630), they landed 
at Salem, and some of them settled at 
Charlestown. Sickness prevailed among 
them from the first. Observing a fine 
spring of water on Shawmut, and believ- 
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ing its high ground to be more healthy 
than at Charlestown, Winthrop settled 
there and founded Boston (gq. v.). 
Shawnee Indians, a once powerful 
family of the Algonquian nation, sup- 
posed to have been originally of the Kick- 
apoo tribe, a larger portion of whom 
moved eastward, and a part removed in 
1648 to the Fox River country, in Wis- 
consin. The Iroquois drove them back 
from the point of emigration south of 
Lake Erie, when they took a stand in the 
basin of the Cumberland River, where 
they established their great council-house 
and held sway over a vast domain. -Some 
of them went south to the region of the 
Carolinas and Florida, where those in the 
latter region held friendly relations with 
the Spaniards for a while, when they 
joined the English in the Carolinas, and 
were known as Yamasees and Savannahs. 
At about the time that the English settled 
at Jamestown (1607),some Southern tribes 
drove the Shawnees from the Cumberland 
region, when some of them crossed the 
Ohio and settled on the Scioto River, at 
and near the present Chillicothe. Others 
wandered into Pennsylvania, where, late 
in the seventeenth century, and also in 
1701, they made treaties with William 
Penn. They also made treaties with the 
Troquois after joining the Eries and An- 
dastes in war against the Five Nations in 
1672, when the Shawnees were defeated 
and fled to the land of the Catawbas in 
South Carolina, but from which they were 
soon expelled, taking refuge with the 
Creeks. Finally, they joined their kindred 
in Ohio when those in Pennsylvania went 
thither. The Iroquois, who claimed sov- 
ereignty over them, drove them farther 
westward, where they joined the French 
and were active in the events of the French 
and Indian War. They continued hostile 
to the English after the conquest of Can- 
ada, and were in Pontiac’s confederacy. 
Afterwards they made war on the Vir- 
ginia frontier in connection with other 
Western tribes. In 1774 they had a severe 
battle with the Virginia militia at Point 
Pleasant. Under English influences they 
took part with the Miamis in the war 
from 1790 until 1795, and participated in 
the treaty at Greenville in 1795. At that 
time the main body of the Shawnees were 
on the Scioto River, but some passed into 


Missouri and received land from the Span- 
iards. Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet, were Shawnees, and attempted to 
confederate Western tribes against the 
white people in 1811, but most of his 
people in Ohio remained loyal to the 
United States then and in the War of 
1812. Those in Missouri ceded their lands 
to the United States in 1825, and those in 
Ohio did the same in 1831. In 1909 there 
were 107 Eastern Shawnees, 481 Absentee 
Shawnees, and about 800 incorporated 
with the Cherokee nation, all in Okla- 
homa. 

Shawomet, War at. Gorton, the rest- 
less disturber of the peace in New Eng- 
land, had been whipped from colony to 
colony, and had settled at Shawomet 
(afterwards Warwick), R. I., on land 
ceded to him and a few followers by Mian- 
tonomoh. The settlement consisted of 
twelve men and their wives and children. 
Two Indian chiefs, claiming to be inde- 
pendent, protested against the cession, and 
appealed to the authorities at Boston. 
These were seconded by Benedict Arnold, 
who appears to have been moved by per- 
sonal animosity. He entered complaints 
against the Shawomet settlers. Massa- 
chusetts assumed authority over that por- 
tion of Rhode Island. They summoned 
Miantonomoh to Boston, and on incompe- 
tent testimony it was adjudged that he 
had no right to sell the land. Then the 
Gorton colony were summoned to Boston. 
They replied that they were not respon- 
sible to Massachusetts, but to the govern- 
ment of England. A second summons was 
sent, with the same result. Commission- 
ers were appointed to go to Shawomet. 
They were warned by Gorton that if they 
should come to exercise force they would 
be met by force. “We strictly charge 
you,” he wrote, “that you set not a foot 
upon our lands in any hostile way, but 
upon your peril; and that if any blood be 
shed, upon your own heads shall it be.” 

The commissioners went with a min- 
ister, a band of soldiers, and some Ind- 
ians. On their approach, alarm spread 
through the hamlet. The men prepared 
themselves for fight; the women, with 
their children, for flight. The latter, when 
the Boston party came, ran—some to the 
woods, and others to the water to a 
friendly boat. The men took refuge in a 
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fortified log-cabin. The commissioners 
demanded an instant surrender. It was 
refused; for, as the besieged said, they 
owed no allegiance to Massachusetts. They 
proposed to submit the case to arbitration, 
and a truce was agreed upon until word 
could be received from Boston. The truce 
was delusive. Before the messenger sent 
to Boston could return, the houses of 
Gorton’s people were broken open and 
plundered. Even the women and children 
returning from the woods were fired upon. 
The Bostonians besieged the Gortonians 
for several days. At length it was pro- 
posed to Gorton that he and his fellow- 
defenders should go to Boston, not as 
prisoners, but as “free men and neigh- 
bors.” As soon as the besiegers entered 
the house, Gorton and his friends were 
disarmed and marched off to Boston as 
prisoners. Their property was left be- 
hind, a prey to plundering Indians, and 
their wives and children were scattered, 
and some of them died. 
’ On the way to Boston, clergymen in vil- 
lages called the people to prayers on the 
street, to give thanks for the victory of 
the Bostonians. In Boston the troops were 
drawn up in front of Governor Winthrop’s 
house. 
port, and the governor came out to wel- 
come back the valiant troops who had 
gained a victory over twelve men, whose 
most heinous offence was disagreement in 
opinion with the Church and State of 
Massachusetts. Their trial was a sort of 
theological tilt. The ministers and magis- 
trates wished to hang the prisoners, but 
sensible representatives of the people con- 
sented only to the punishment of being 
put at hard labor, each with “ irons upon 
one leg,” and commanded that they should 
not “by word or writing maintain any of 
their blasphemous or wicked errors upon 
pain of death.” The Narragansets, under 
the lead of Miantonomoh, took up the 
quarrel in their way, and it proved the 
ruin of that chief. See Mranronomon. 
Shays, DANIEL, insurgent; born in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., in 1747; was an ensign in 
Woodbridge’s regiment at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and became a captain in the 
Continental army. His place in history 
was obtained by his leadership of an in- 
surrection in Massachusetts in 1786-87. 
In other portions of the Union, discon- 
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tents like those which produced the State 
of FRANKLAND (gq. v.) caused revolutionary 
movements, A convention of the people of 
Maine, sitting in Portland (September, 
1786), considered the expediency of erect- 
ing themselves into an independent State, 
but nothing came of it. In Massachusetts 
a more formidable movement took place. 
The General Court had voted customs and 
excise duties to produce a revenue suffi- 
cient to meet the interest on the State 
debt. Besides this burden laid upon them, 
the people were suffering from private in- 
debtedness. There were taxes to meet the 
instalments to be paid on the principal of 
the State debt, and, also, responses had to 
be made .to requisitions of Congress for 
the proportion of money required from 
Massachusetts for carrying on the general 
government. The taxes of the State 
amounted annually to $1,000,000. Many 
of the farmers had fallen behind in their 
payments. A multitude of lawsuits were 
pending in the courts. Conventions were 
called, especially in the southern and west- 
ern counties, to consider their grievances, 
and these were sometimes followed by 
armed mobs which prevented the courts 
from sitting. 

The poverty and exhaustion of the 
country in consequence of the war was 
complete. Artful demagogues stirred up 
the people of one class against those of 
another. The working-men were arrayed 
against the capitalists. The government 
of Massachusetts was held responsible for 
every evil; and these demagogues, seek- 
ing notoriety, so inflamed the people that 
large masses were ready to take up arms 
for the overthrow of the commonwealth. 
In this disturbed state of the public mind, 
the governor of Massachusetts (Bowdoin) 
called (September, 1786) a special ses- 
sion of the legislature. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to pacify the malcon- 
tents, when the governor called out the 
militia to protect the courts in the south- 
western counties. The Congress, fearing 
the dissatisfied people might seize the gov- 
ernment armory at Springfield, voted to 
enlist 1,300 men (October, 1786) under 
pretext of acting against Indians in the 
Northwest; but before these troops could 
be raised, an insurrection had already 
broken out. Shays, at the head of 1,000 
men or more, took possession of Worces- 
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SHAYS’S MOB IN POSSESSION OF A COURT-HOUSE. 


ter (Dec. 5) and prevented a session of the 
Supreme Court in that town. He repeated 
this act at Springfield (Dec. 25). 

The insurrection soon became so for- 
midable that Governor Bowdoin was com- 


pelled to call out several thousand militia, 
under General Lincoln, to suppress it. 
They assembled at Boston (Jan. 17, 1787) 
in the depth of winter, and marched for 
Worcester and Springfield. Two other 
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bodies of insurgents were then in the field 
under the respective commands of Luke 
Day and Eli Parsons. United, they num- 
bered about 2,000. Shays demanded the 
surrender (Jan. 25) of the arsenal at 
Springfield, and approached to take it. 
Colonel Shepherd, in command there, first 
fired cannon over their heads. When the 
pieces were pointed at the insurgents, they 
cried “Murder!” and fled in confusion. 
Upon Lincoln’s approach (Jan. 27) the 
insurgents retreated. Finally, he capt- 
ured 150 of them at Petersham; the rest 
were dispersed and fled into New Hamp- 
shire. Lincoln then marched into the dis- 
tricts west of the Connecticut River, where 
the insurgents were numerous. Their 
power was speedily broken. A free pardon 
was finally offered to all persons who had 
engaged in the insurrection. Several of 
the leaders were tried and sentenced to 
death, but none were executed; for it was 
perceived that the great mass of the people 
sympathized with them. So ended what is 
known in history as Shays’s Rebellion. 
Shays died in Sparta, N. Y., Sept. 29, 
1825. 

Shea, Jonn Dawson Gritmary, his- 
torian; born in New York.City, July 22, 
1824; educated in the grammar school of 
Columbia College, of which his father was 
principal; was admitted to the bar in 
1846, but soon abandoned the law prac- 
tice and devoted himself to literature. 
He was deeply interested in the work of 
the early Catholic missions among the 
American Indians, and spent much time in 
collecting material out of which to write 
a history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. His publications include 
The Discovery and Hxploration of the Mis- 
sissippt Valley; History of the Catholic 
Missions among the Indian Tribes of the 
United States; The Fallen Brave; Harly 
Voyages up and down the Mississippi; 
Novum Belgium, an Account of the New 
Netherlands in 1643-44; The Operations 
of the French under Count de Grasse; 
and The Lincoln Memorial. He also trans- 
lated from the French many works relat- 
ing to the United States, including Charle- 
voix’s History and General Description of 
New France; Hennepin’s Description of 
Louisiana; De Courey’s Catholic Church 
in the United States, etc. He died in 
Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 22, 1892. 


Sheaffe, Sir Roger Hate, military 
officer; born in Boston, Mass., July 15, 
1763. Earl Perey made his headquarters 
at the house of the mother of young © 
Sheaffe, and he provided for the lad a 
military education and a commission in a 
regiment of foot in 1773. Sheaffe per- 
formed various military services in Europe, 
and in 1812 went to Canada with the rank 
of major-general. After the fall of Brock 
at Queenston, Sheaffe took command of 
the forces and gained a victory there. For 
this service he was knighted (Jan. 16, 
1813). In April of the same year he de- 
fended York, and was made a full general 
in 1828. He died in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 17, 1851. 

Shearman, THOMAS GASKELL, lawyer; 
born in Birmingham, England, Nov. 25, 
1834; was brought to New York by his 
parents in 1843; received a private edu- 
cation; was admitted to the bar in 1859. 
He was one of the counsel for Henry Ward 
Beecher in the Beecher - Tilton trial; be- 
came conspicuous as a free-trade advocate. 
He was the author of Natural Taxation; 
Crooked Taxation; Does Protection Pro: 
tect? The Single Tax; Distribution o| 
Wealth; Who Own the United States? ete. 
He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1900. 

She-bears. See Monawxk InpIAns. 

Shedd, WILLIAM GREENOUGH THAYER, 
clergyman; born in Acton, Mass., June 
21, 1820; graduated at the University of 
Vermont in 1839 and at the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1843. He wrote Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of History; Dis- 
ecurses and Essays, ete. He died in New 
York City, Nov. 17, 1894. 

Sheep. The United States ranks third 
among the nations of the world in the 
number of sheep on its farms and ranges, 
having (1910) 57,216,000 of shearing age, 
valued at $233,664,000. Among the States, 
Wyoming led with 7,316,000, followed by 
Montana, 5,747,000; New Mexico, 4.729,- 
000; Idaho, 4,248,000; Ohio, 3,203,000; 
and Utah, 3,177,000. For the production 
of wool, see Woon INpustTRY. 

Shelburne, a seaport town of Nova Sco- 
tia, capital of Shelburne county; 141 miles 
southwest of Halifax. It has a beautiful 
harbor, and its industries include com- 
merce, fishing, and ship-building.  Ex- 
cellent water-power is furnished by the 
river Roseway. During the Revolutionary 
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War it had a population of about 12,000 
inhabitants, and was the centre of loyalist 
influence. Pop. (1907), 1,500. 
Shelburne, Witt1AmM Perry Firz-Mav- 
RICE, Marquis of Lansdowne; born in 
Dublin, Ireland, May 20, 1737; educated 
at Oxford University; joined the British 
army in 1757, and won distinction; sue- 
ceeded to the earldom of Lansdowne in 
1761; elected to Parliament in the same 
year; opposed the Stamp Act and other 
policies oppressive to America; was a per- 
sonal friend of Benjamin Franklin; began 


the negotiations which brought about 
peace with the United States; created 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1784. He died 


in London, England, May 2, 1805. 
Shelby, Evan, pioneer; born in Wales 
in 1720; accompanied his parents to Mary- 
land in 1735; rose to the rank of captain 
in the French and Indian War. Early in 
1779 about 1,000 Indians assembled at 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Ga., to 
join the Northern indians in Hamilton’s 
conspiracy. To restrain their ravages, 
the governments of North Carolina and 
Virginia appointed Shelby to the command 
of 1,000 men, called into service chiefly 
from the region west of the mountains. 
These were joined by a regiment of twelve- 
month men who had been enlisted to rein- 
force Clarke in Illinois. In the middle of 
April they went down the Tennessee River 
in canoes and pirogues so rapidly that the 
savages were surprised, and fled to the 
hills and woods, pursued by the white 


troops. Forty of the Indians were killed. 
Their towns were burned, their cultivated 
fields were laid waste, and their cattle 
were driven away. Tor the rest of the 
year there was peace among the Western 
settlements, and a stream of emigrants 
flowed through the mountains into Ken- 
tucky, increasing the number of settle- 
ments. Shelby afterwards attained the 
rank of brigadier-general. He died at 
King’s Meadows, Tenn., Dec. 4, 1794. 
Shelby, Isaac, military officer; born 
near Hagerstown, Md., Dee. 11, 1750; son 
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of Gen. Evan Shelby; in early life was a 
surveyor in western Virginia; became a 
captain in 1776, and commissary in 1777, 
rising to the rank of colonel in 1780. 
He was a chief leader in the defeat of 
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Ferguson at King’s Mountain, and was in 
other engagements, serving under Marion 
in 1781, and subsequently joining Greene 
with 500 mounted volunteers. Shelby was 
governor of Kentucky from 1792 to 1796, 
and again from 1812 to 1816. At the 
head of 4,000 troops, he joined General 
Tlarrison in an invasion of Canada in 
1813, and fought at the battle of the 
Thames. For his conduct there Congress 
gave him a gold medal. He declined the 
offer of a seat in President Monroe’s cab- 
inet as Secretary of War on account of his 
age. His last public act was serving 
as a commissioner with General Jackson 
in forming a treaty with the Chickasaw 


Indians. He died near Stanford, Ky., 
July 18, 1826. 
Sheldon, Grorce WiurtramM, author; 


born in Summerville, 8S. C., Jan. 28, 1843; 
graduated at Princeton College in 1863; 
He is the author of American Painters ; The 
Volunteer Fire Department of New York 
City; Recent Ideals of American Art, ete. 

“Shenandoah,”’ Confederate  cruiser.* 
See CoNFEDERATE STATES (Navy). 

Shenandoah, a river which flows n. e. 
through the valley of Virginia, and im- 
mediately below Harper’s Ferry joins the 
Potomac, of which it is the principal trib- , 
utary. Its length is 170 miles, the great- 
er part of which is navigable for boats. 
The valley of the Shenandoah was the 
scene of numerous military operations in 
the American Civil War, and was devas- 
tated by General Sheridan in 1864. 

Shenandoah, Valley, CuroNnoLtocy or 
THE OPERATIONS IN THE, 


Campaign of Grant against Lee. 
Sigel is sent up the valley with 10,000 
men, supported by General Crook, 


May 1, 1864 
sreckinridge defeats Sigel at New- 
WIA C wasn co achehe ener the eee ae May 15, ‘ 
. Grant relieves Sigel and appoints Hun- 
ter, who defeats the Confederates 
under Gen. W. 5. Jones at Piedmont, 
Ahbboyew tay aU 
Hunter, joined by Crook and Averill, 


advances to Staunton, and on June 
18 threatens Lynchburg with 20,000 
men; but, opposed by a much stronger 
force, escapes into West Virginia. 


Confederate forces, now under General 
arly, move rapidly down the 
Shenandoah to the Potomac, and 


spread consternation from Baltimore 
KOM VVGUS NIT SOV gates servi senane July 2-3, 
Gen. Lew. Wallace attempts to check 
the Confederates at Monocacy; is de- 
feated with a loss of 98 killed, 579 
wounded, and 1,280 missing, July 9, 
Confederate cavalry approach Baltimore, 
July 10, 


“oe 


On the 11th Early is within 6 or 7 
miles of Washington, and menaces 
the capital on the 12th, but retires 
on the 13th. The i9th Corps arriy- 
ing at Joitress Monroe from Louis- 
iana, and the 6th Corps from before 
Petersburg, sent by Grant under 
Wright to attack Early, pursue him 
some distance up the valley, and are 
ordered back to Petersburg. larly 
returns as soon as the pursuit ceases ; 
strikes Crook at Martinsburg, defeats 
him, and holds the Potomac from 
Shepardstown to Williamsport. 

Early now sends B. R. Johnston and 
McCausland with some 3,000 cavalry 
on a raid into Pennsylvania. July 30, 

Approaching Chambersburg, Pa., they 
demand $100,000, which is not paid, 
and burn the town July 30, 

Sixth and 19th Corps, on their way 
to Petersburg, return. Grant relieves 
General Hunter, and gives the com- 
mand to Sheridan Aug. 7, 

Sheridan attacks and defeats Early at 
Opequan Creek Sept. 19, 

Early falls back to Fisher’s Hill, where 
Sheridan routs him, taking 1,100 
prisoners and 16 guns....Sept. 22, 

Sheridan pushes Early to the moun- 
tains ; returns to Cedar Creek, Oct. 15, 

Early, reinforced, returns to Fisher’s 
Hill, and, learning of Sheridan’s ab- 
sence, sets out to attack on Oct. 18, 

Surprises the Federals under Wright, 
driving them back with a loss of 
24 guns and 1,200 prisoners. .Oct. 19 

Sheridan at Winchester on the night of 
the 18th. On his way to the front 
news of the rout of his army reaches 
him. His arrival on the field stops 
the retreat. Early is crushed and 
the campaign in the valley ended, 
Oct. 19, 1864. See CEpAR CREEK. 

Sheridan, with 10,000 cavalry, drives 
the Confederates from Waynesboro, 
Feb. 27, and, advancing, joins Grant 
before Petersburg March 27, 1865 


1864 


Shepard, ALEXANDER Rosey, adminis- 
trator; born in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
30, 1835; served in the United States 
army in 1861; connected in various capaci- 
ties with the government of the District 
of Columbia, 1861-74. He transformed 
Washington into a beautiful city. He died 
at Batopilas, Mexico, Sept. 12, 1902. 

Shepard, Epwarp Morse, lawyer; born 
in New York City, July 23, 1850; ad- 
mitted to the bar 1871; civil service com- 
missioner, Brooklyn, 1883-85; State for- 
estry commissioner, 1884-85; unsuccessful 
eandidate for mayor of New York, 1901. 
Author of Martin Van Buren; Memoirs 
of Dugdale, ete. He died at Lake George, 
July 28, 1911. 

Shepard, Tromas, clergyman; born in 
Towcester, England, Noy. 5, 1605; gradu- 
ated at Oxford University in 1627; set- 
tled in Boston, Mass., in 1635; and was 
active in establishing Harvard College. 
His publications include New England’s 
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Lamentations for Old Hngland’s Brrors; 
The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel Break- 
ing out on the Indians of New England, 
ete. He died in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
25, 1649. 

Shepard, WILLIAM, military officer; 
born near Boston, Mass., Dee. 1, 1737; 
served in the provincial army in 1757-63; 
commissioned colonel of the 4th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment in 1777; remained in 
the army till 1783, taking part in twenty- 
two actions; settled in Medway, Mass., 
appointed brigadier-general of militia; 
prevented Daniel Shays’s followers from 
seizing the Springfield arsenal in 1786; 
and was member of Congress in 1797-1803. 
He died in Westfield, Mass., Nov. 11, 
1817. 

Shepherd, Oxtver LatHrop, military 
officer; born in Clifton Park, N. Y., Aug. 
15, 1815; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1840; served in the 
Mexican War, winning distinction at Con- 
treras, Churubusco, and Chapultepec; 
promoted captain in 1847; served through 
the Civil War; promoted colonel in 1863 
and received the brevet of brigadier-gen- 
eral in 1865; retired in 1870. He died in 
New York City, April 16, 1894. 

Shepherd, Witr~1Am Rosert, author; 
born in Charleston, 8. C., June 12, 1871; 
graduated at Columbia College in 1893, 
and became a lecturer there. He is the 
author of History of Proprietary Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania; The Battle of Har- 
lem Heights; The Land System of Provin- 
cial Pennsylvania; Spanish Archives, ete. 

Shepley, Eruer, jurist; born in Groton, 
Mass., Nov. 2, 1789; graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1811; practised law in 
Saco and Portland; was in the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1819; in the Maine 
constitutional convention in 1820; United 
States district attorney for Maine in 1821- 
23; United States Senator in 1833-36; be- 
came a justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine in 1836; was chief-justice in 
1848-55; and sole commissioner to pre- 
pare the Revised Statutes of Maine. He 
died Jan. 15, 1877. 

Shepley, Grorcr Foster, military offi- 
cer; born in Saco, Me., Jan. 1, 1819; son 
of Chief-Justice Ether Shepley; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1837; studied at 
the Harvard Law School and at Portland; 
and began the practice of law at Bangor. 


President Polk appointed him United 
States district attorney, which post he held 
until 1861, when he became colonel of the 
12th Maine Volunteers, and took part in 
General Butler’s expedition against New 
Orleans. On the surrender of that city he 
was made its commandant. In July he be- 
came a brigadier-general, and was mili- 
tary governor of Louisiana from July 2, 
1862, until 1864. On the surrender of 
Richmond (April, 1865), he was made 
military governor of that city. He re- 
signed in July, and resumed the practice 
of law in Portland. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed United States circuit judge for 
the first circuit, and held the office till 
his death in Portland, Me., July 20, 1878. 

Sheppard, Furman, lawyer; born in 
Bridgeton, N. J., Nov. 21, 1823; graduated 
at Princeton College in 1845; admitted to 
the bar in 1848 and practised in Phila- 
delphia. In 1876 he established a mag- 
istrate’s court in the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion grounds, which became known as 
Sheppard’s Railroad, and which effectually 
broke up the preparations of the criminal 
classes to prey upon visitors. His pub- 
lications include The Constitutional Teat- 
book: A Practical and Familiar EHeposi- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States; The First Book of the Constitu- 
tion, ete. He died in 1893. 

Sherbrooke, Sir Joun Coaps, milieaey 
officer; born in England, about 1760; be- 
came lieutenant-general in the British 
army in 1811. Early in July, 1814, Com- 
modore Hardy sailed secretly from Hali- 
fax, with a considerable land and naval 
ferce, and captured Eastport, Me., with- 
out much opposition. This easy conquest 
encouraged the British to attempt the 
seizure of the whole region between Passa- 
maquoddy Bay and the Penobscot River. 
A strong squadron, under Admiral Grif- 
fith, bearing about 4,000 troops, led by 
Sherbrooke, then governor of Nova Scotia, 
captured Castine, on Penobscot Bay, and 
also Belfast, and went up the Penobscot 
River to Hampden, a few miles below 
Bangor, to capture or destroy the Amer- 
ican corvette John Adams, which, caught 
in that stream, had gone up so far to 
escape from the British. The militia, 
called to defend Hampden and the Adams, 
fled when the British approached, and the 
object of the latter was accomplished. 


SHERIDAN 


Captain Morris, commander of the Adams, 
burned her to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the British. The latter pressed 
on to Bangor, where they tarried about 


SIR JOHN COAPE SHERBROOKE, 


thirty hours, destroyed several vessels at 
the mouth of the Kenduskeag, and plun- 
dered property valued at over $20,000. 
Then they returned to Hampden and there 
repeated their destructive work. Then 
the troops and fleet descended the Penob- 
scot, and, after capturing Machias, re- 
turned to Halifax. General Gosselin was 
left to hold the country, which he did 
with dignity and humanity. Sir John 
died in Claverton, England, Feb. 14, 1830. 

Sheridan, Puinie Henry, military offi- 
cer; born in Albany, N. Y., March 6, 1831; 
graduated at West Point in 1853; served 
with much credit in Texas and Oregon, 
doing good service in the latter region, 
and settling difficulties with the Indians: 
was made captain in May, 1861, and dur- 
ing the summer was president of a mili- 
tary commission to audit claims in Mis- 
souri. In December he was made chief 
commissary of the Army of the South- 
west, and was on the staff of General 
Halleck at Corinth, performing the same 


duties. In May, 1862, he was made 
colonel of the 2d Michigan Cavalry; on 
June 6 defeated Forrest’s cavalry, and 
on July 1 repulsed and defeated a superior 
Confederate force under Chalmers 
at Booneville, Miss. He was then 
at the head of a brigade of 
cavalry, and was made brigadier- 
general. In August he defeated 
Faulkner’s cavalry in Mississippi 
Late in September he took com- 
mand of a division in the Army 
of the Ohio, and led another divis- 
ion at the battle of Perryville. 
He also commanded a division 
with great efficiency in the battle 
at Stone River, and for his ser- 
vices there he was made (Dec. 31} 
major-general of volunteers. He 
afterwards rendered signal service 
in the battles of Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge, when he 
was transferred to the Army of 
the Potomac (April, 1864) as 
chief of cavalry. 

When the Federal army emerged 
from the Wilderness, in 1864, Gen- 
eral Sheridan was sent to cut 
Lee’s communications with Rich- 
mond. This was the first of the 
great raids of that leader in Vir- 
ginia, and was a short but de- 
structive one. He took with him a 
greater portion of the cavalry led by 
Merritt, Gregg, and Wilson, crossed the 
North Anna on May 9, and struck 
the Virginia Central Railroad, capturing 
Beaver Dam Station. He destroyed 106 
miles of the railway, its rolling stock, 1,- 
500,000 rations, and released 400 Union 
prisoners on their way to Richmond. 
There he was attacked by Stuart and his 
cavalry, but was not much impeded there- 
by. He pushed forward, and on the morn- 
ing of the 11th captured Ashland Station, 
on the Fredericksburg road, a few miles 
from Richmond, where he destroyed the 
railroad for 6 miles and a large quantity 
of stores. He was charged with menacing 
Richmond and communicating with the 
Army of the James, under General Butler. 
A few miles from Richmond he had an- 
other sharp contest with Stuart, and drove 
him and his eavalry towards Ashland. 
Stuart was killed, and General Gordon was 
mortally wounded. Sheridan still pressed 
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on, and made a dash upon the outer works 
at Richmond. Custer’s brigade carried 
them at that point and made 100 prisoners. 
The inner works were too strong for 
cavalry. The Confederates gathered, and 
in a fight Sheridan was repulsed. He led 
his command across the Chickahominy, 
fighting a Confederate force at Meadow 
Bridge; destroyed a railway bridge; rested 
three days at Haxhall’s Landing, on the 


James, and procured supplies; and then, 
by way of the White House, leisurely re- 
turned to the Army of the Potomae. 

In the campaign against Richmond until 
August, 1864, he did signal service in 
making destructive raids on Lee’s coni- 
munications. On Aug. 1 he was detached 
to the valley of the Shenandoah, where he 
defeated the Confederates in several en 
gagements. During this campaign Gen- 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 
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eral Wright was defeated by General 
Early on Oct. 18, 1864, at CepAR CREEK 
(q. v.). Sheridan at the time was in 
Winchester, and as soon as he got the 
news he rode to the front at a swinging 
gallop, rallied the Nationals, and crushed 
Early. Sheridan’s ride has been immor- 
talized in poetry, art, and song. 

Sheridan left Winchester on Feb. 27, 
1868, with about 10,000 men, composed of 
the divisions of cavalry of Merritt and 
Custer. To the latter division was added a 
brigade of West Virginia troops under 
Colonel Capehart. Sheridan’s troops 
moved rapidly up the Shenandoah Valley 
towards Staunton. On the way they met 
Rosser, with 400 men, who was disposed to 
dispute the passage of a fork of the 
Shenandoah; but he was soon chased 
away, and the column moved on to 
Staunton and Rockfish Gap. Early, with 
2,500 men behind strong intrenchments, 
was at Waynesboro to dispute their pas- 
sage. Custer soon routed him, captur- 
ing 1,600 of his men, with eleven 
guns, seventeen battle-flags, and 200 
loaded wagons, with a loss of less 
than a dozen men. ‘This finished Early 
as a military leader. The raiders de- 
stroyed Confederate property in the vi- 
cinity valued at $1,000,000. During that 
night Sheridan went over the Blue Ridge 
in a drenching rain, and entered Char- 
lottesville late the next day, where he 
waited for his pontoons and ammunition 
to come over the mountains. In the mean 
time his troops destroyed bridges, fac- 
tories, depots, and the railway in the di- 
rection of Lynchburg for about 8 miles. 
Satisfied that the latter place was too 
strong for him, he divided his force and 
pushed for the James River. Rains had 
so swollen the river that his pontoons 
would not span it. Proceeding eastward, 
he destroyed the James River Canal (then 
the chief channel of supplies for Rich- 
mond) and numerous bridges. This pro- 
duced the greatest consternation in Rich- 
mond. The Confederate government pre- 
pared to fly, and the families of officials 
packed for a journey. The Congress, made 
nervous, wanted to adjourn and depart, 
but they were persuaded to remain. From 
Columbia, where Sheridan rested a day, 
he dashed off to the Virginia Central Rail- 
way, which he destroyed for the distance 


of 15 miles. Then Custer in one direction, 
and Devin in another, made complete de- 
struction of railways and bridges, as well 
as supplies, in Lee’s rear, inflicting a more 
serious blow to the Confederate cause than 
any victory during the last campaign. 
Sheridan then swept around by the White 
House, and joined the army before Peters- 
burg on March 26. He had disabled fully 
200 miles of railway, destroyed a vast 
number of bridges, and property to the 
value of several million dollars. 

After the war he was in command in 
Louisiana and Texas, and enforced the 
“reconstruction ” acts there, for which 
he was removed by President Johnson 
in August, 1867. He was made lieutenant- 
general in March, 1869, and general of the 
army, June 1, 1888. 
quitt, Mass., Aug. 5, 1888. 

Sherman, Henry, lawyer; born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., March 6, 1808; graduated 
at Yale College in 1829. He published 
The Governmental History of the United 
States of America; and Slavery in the 
United States of America. He died in 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1879. 

Sherman, JAMES ScHOOLCRAFT; born 
in Utica, N. Y¥., Oct. 24, 1855; graduated 
from Hamilton College, 1878; admitted to 
the bar, 1880; mayor of Utica, 1884; 
member of Congress, 1887-91, 1893-1909 ; 
chairman of the Republican State Con- 
vention, 1895, 1900. He was elected Vice- 
President of the United States Nov. 3, 
1908, on the Republican ticket, and was 
renominated in 1912. 

Sherman, Joun, statesman; born in 
Lancaster, O., May 10, 1823; brother of 
Gen. William T. Sherman; was admitted 
to the bar in 1844; elected to Congress in 
1854, and served there until 1861, when he 
became United States Senator. He was 
a leading member of the finance commit- 
tee of the Senate during the Civil War. 
He and Thaddeus Stevens were the 
framers of the bill passed in 1866-67 for 
the reorganization of the so-called “ seced- 
ed States.” He was also the author of a 
bill providing for the resumption of specie 
payments on Jan. 1, 1879; and on March 
4, 1877, President Hayes called him to his 
cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. In 
1881 he was re-elected to the United 
States Senate; became chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations; resigned 
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in 1897 to become Secretary of State; and 
retired from that office in April, 1898. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 22, 1900. 
Mr. Sherman published Recollections. See 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST Law. 

Sherman, Roemr, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Newton, 
Mass., April 19, 1721; in early life was a 
shoemaker, and after the death of his 
father (1741) he supported his mother 
and several younger children by his in- 
dustry, at the same time employing all his 
leisure time in acquiring knowledge, espe- 
cially of mathematics. In 1743 he join- 
ed an elder brother in keeping a small 
store in New Milford, Conn., and the next 
year was appointed county surveyor of 
lands. For several years (1748-60) he 
furnished the astronomical calculations 
for an almanac published in New York. 
Meanwhile he had studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1754. He was 
elected to the Connecticut Assembly sev- 


eral times, and in 1759 became a judge 
of the court of common pleas. Removing 
to New Haven in 1761, he became a judge 
of the same court there in 1765, holding 
the office until 1789. He was also chosen 
an assistant in 1766, and held the office 
nineteen years. In 1774 he was chosen 2 
delegate to the first Continental Congress. 
He continued in Congress until his death, 
at which time he was in the United States 
Senate. Judge Sherman was one of the 
committee appointed to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence; served on the most 
important committees during the war; 
from 1784 until his death was mayor of 
New Haven; and was chiefly instrumental 
in securing the ratification of the national 
Constitution by Connecticut. He was one 
of the most useful men of his time. Jef- 
ferson declared that he “never said a 
foolish thing in his life.” He died in New 
Haven, Conn., July 23, 1793. 

Sherman, THomas West, military of- 
ficer; born in Newport, R. I., March 26, 
1813; graduated at West Point in 1836; 
served with General Taylor in the war 
against Mexico, in command of a battery; 
and was brevetted major. He commanded 
a division in the battle of Bull Run, and 
led the land forces in the Port Royal ex- 
pedition, landing at Hilton Head Nov. 7, 
1861. In March, 1862, he was superseded 
by General Hunter, and joined the army 
under Halleck at Corinth. He did excel- 
lent service in the region of the lower 
Mississippi in 1862-63; commanded a di- 
vision in the siege of Port Hudson; re- 
ceived (March 13, 1865) the brevet of 
major-general, United States army, for 
services there and during the war; and 
was retired with the rank of major-gen- 
eral, Dec. 31, 1870. He died in Newport, 
R. J., March 16, 1879. 
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Sherman, Wirt1am TECUMSEH, mili- 
tary officer; born in Mansfield, O., Feb. 8, 
1820; graduated at West Point in 1840. 
His father died in 1829, when he was 
adopted by Thomas Ewing, whose daugh- 
ter Ellen he married in 1850. He served 
in the Seminole War, and in September, 
1850, was made commissary, with the 
rank of captain. In 1853 he resigned, be- 


came a broker in California, and, prac- 
tising law for a while in Kansas, was 
made superintendent of a new military 
academy established by the State of Loui- 
siana. When the convention of that State 
passed the ordinance of secession, Captain 
Sherman resigned; was made colonel of 
United States infantry in May, 1861; and 
commanded a brigade at the battle of Bull 
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Kun, having been made brigadier-general 
of volunteers in May. In October, 1861, 
he succeeded General Anderson in the com- 
mand of the Department of Kentucky. 
The Secretary of War asked him how 
matiy men he should require. He an- 


mand; but events proved that he was more 
sane than most other people. 

After the capture of Fort Donelson he 
was placed in command of a division of 
Grant’s Army of the Tennessee, and per- 
formed signal service in the battle of 


GENERAL SHERMAN IN THE FIELD. 


swered, “Sixty thousand to drive the 
enemy from Kentucky, and 200,000 to 
finish the war in this section.” This esti- 
mate seemed so wild that he was reputed 
to be insane, and was relieved of his com- 


Shiloh. “To his individual efforts,” said 
Grant, “I am indebted for the success of 
that battle.” There he was slightly wound- 
ed, and had three horses shot under him. 
In May he was made a major-general. 
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From July to November, 1862, he com- 
manded at Memphis; and throughout the 
campaign against Vicksburg (December, 
1862, to July, 1863) his services were most 
conspicuous and valuable. 

How fully General Grant appreciated 
the services of both Sherman and Mce- 
Pherson can be seen from the following 
letter: 


* HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
‘TENNESSEE, 
“ VickspurG, Miss., July 22, 1863. 


* His Excellency A. Lincoln, President of 
the United States, Washington, D. (0.3 


“T would most respectfully but urgent- 
ly recommend the promotion of Maj.-Gen. 
W. T. Sherman, now commanding the 15th 
Army Corps, and Maj.-Gen. J. B. Me- 
Pherson, commanding the 17th Army 
Corps, to the position of brigadier-gen- 
eral in the regular army. The first reason 
for this is their great fitness for any com- 
mand it may ever become necessary to in- 
trust to them. Second, their great purity 
of character and disinterestedness in any- 
thing except the faithful performance of 
their duty, and the success of every one 
engaged in the great battle for the preser- 
vation of the Union. Third, they have 
honorably won this distinction upon many 
well-fought battle-fields. I will-only men- 
tion some of his services while serving 
under my command. 

“To General Sherman I was greatly 
indebted for his promptness in forward- 
ing to me, during the siege of Fort Donel- 
son, reinforcements and supplies from Pa- 
ducah. At the battle ot Shiloh, on the 
first day, he held with raw troops the key 
points to the landing. To his individual 
effort I am indebted for the success of that 
battle. Twice hit, and (I think three) 
horses shot under him on that day, he 
maintained his position with his raw 
troops. It is no disparagement to any 
other officer to say that I do not believe 
there was another division commander on 
the field who had the skill or experience 
to have done it. His services as division 
ecoramander in the advance on Corinth, I 
will venture, were appreciated by the 
(now) general-in-chief beyond those of 
any other division commander. General 
Sherman’s management, as commander of 


troops in the attack on Chickasaw Bluff, 
last December, was admirable. Seeing the 
ground from the opposite side of the at- 
tack, I see the impossibility of making it 
successful. The conception of the attack 
on Arkansas Post was General Sherman’s. 
His part of the execution no one denies 
was as good as it possibly could have been. 
His demonstration on Haines’s Bluff, in 
April, to hold the enemy at Vicksburg 
while the army was securing a foothold 
east of the Mississippi; his rapid march 
to join the army afterwards; his manage- 
ment at Jackson, Miss., in the first at- 
tack; his almost unequalled march from 
Jackson to Bridgeport, and passage of 
that stream; his securing Walnut Hill, 
on May 18, and thus opening communica- 
tion with our supplies—all attest his 
great merits as a soldier. 

“The siege of Vicksburg, the last capt- 
ure of Jackson, and the dispersion of 
Johnston’s army, entitle General Sherman 
to more credit than it usually falls to 
the lot of one man to earn. 

“General McPherson has been with me 
in every battle since the commencement 
of the rebellion, except Belmont. At Hen- 
ry, Donelson, Shiloh, and the siege of Cor- 
inth, as a staff officer and engineer, his 
services were conspicuous and highly meri- 
torious. At the second battle of Corinth 
his skill as a soldier was displayed in 
successfully carrying reinforcements to the 
besieged garrison when the enemy was 
between him and the point to be reached. 
In the advance through central Missis- 
sippi, last November and December, Gen- 
eral McPherson commanded one wing of 
the army with all the ability possible to 
show, he having the lead in advan¢e and 
the rear in return. In the campaign and 
siege, terminating in the fall of Vicksburg, 
General McPherson has borne a conspicu- 
ous part. At the battle of Port Gibson, 
it was under his immediate direction that 
the enemy was driven, late in the after- 
noon, from a position that they had suc- 
ceeded in holding all day against an ob- 
stinate attack. His corps—the advance 
always under his immediate eye—were the 
pioneers in the advance from Port Gibson 
to Hankerson’s Ferry. From the North 
Fork of Bayou Pierre to the Black River 
it was a constant skirmish, the whole skil- 
fully managed. The enemy was so closely 
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pressed as to be unable to destroy their 
bridge of boats after them. From Hanker- 
son’s Ferry to Jackson the 17th Army 
Corps marched upon roads not travelled by 
other troops, fighting the battle of Ray- 
mond alone; and the bulk of Johnston’s 
army at Jackson also was fought by this 
corps entirely under the management of 
General McPherson. At Champion Hill, 
the 17th Army Corps and General Mc- 
Pherson were conspicuous. All that could 
be termed a battle there was fought by 
two divisions of General McPherson’s 
Corps and Hovey’s division of the 13th 
Corps. 

“In the assault of May 22 on the for- 
tifications of Vicksburg, and during the 
entire siege, General McPherson and his 
command won unfading laurels. He is 
one of our ablest engineers and most skil- 
ful generals. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“U. 8. Grant, Major-General.” 


He commanded one of the _ three 
corps in the siege of Vicksburg. After 
the fall of Vicksburg he operated success- 
fully against Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 
In October, 1863, he was made commander 


of the Department of the Tennessee, and 
joined Grant at Chattanooga in the middle 
of November; was in the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge (Noy. 25) ; and then moved 
to the relief of Burnside in east Tennes- 
see. When he was called to Chattanooga, 
he left Gen. J. B. McPherson in com- 
mand at Vicksburg; but soon after Bragg 
was driven southward from Chattanooga 
Sherman suddenly reappeared in Missis- 
sippi. At the head of 20,000 troops he 
made a most destructive raid (February, 
1864) from Jackson to the intersection of 
important railways at Meridian, in that 
State. 

His object was to inflict as much in- 
jury on the Confederate cause and its 
physical strength as possible. He believed 
in the righteousness and efficacy of 
making such a war terrible, and the line 
of his march eastward presented a black 
path of desolation. No public property 
of the Confederates was spared. The 
station-houses and .rolling-stock of the 
railways were burned. The track was 
torn up, and the rails, heated by the 
burning ties cast into heaps, were twisted 
and ruined. Sherman intended to push on 
to Montgomery, Ala., and then, if cireum- 
stances appeared favorable, to go south- 
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ward and attack Mobile. He waited at 
Meridian for Gen. W. 8S. Smith to join him 
with a considerable force of cavalry, but 
that officer was held back by the Confeder- 
ate forces under Forrest and others. After 
waiting in vain for a week, Sherman laid 
Meridian in ashes, and returned to Vicks- 
burg with 500 prisoners and 5,000 liber- 
ated slaves. This raid created great con- 
sternation, for General Polk, with his 
15,000 men, made but a feeble resistance. 
Sherman’s loss was 171 men. 

General Grant arranged two grand cam- 
paigns for the year 1864. One, under his 
own immediate direction, was for the 
seizure of Richmond, the Confederate capi- 
tal; the other was for the seizure of At- 
lanta, Ga., the focus of several converg- 
ing railways. The latter expedition was 
led by General Sherman. His army num- 
bered neariy 100,000 men, comprising the 
Army of the Cumberland, led by Gen. 
George H. Thomas; the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, commanded by Gen. J. B. McPher- 
son; and the Army of the Ohio, led by 


Gen. J. M. Schofield. When, on May 6, 
1864, Sherman began to move southward 
from the vicinity of Chattanooga, his 
army was confronted by a Confederate 
force of 55,000 men, led by Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston, and,arranged in three corps, 
commanded respectively by Generals 
Hardee, Hood, and Polk. This army then 
lay at Dalton, at the parting of the ways 
—one leading into east Tennessee and the 
other into west Tennessee. To strike that 
position in front was, at least, perilous; 
so Sherman began a series of successful 
flanking movements. When he flanked the 
Confederates at Dalton, they fell back to 
Resaca Station, on the Oostenaula River, 
on the line of the railway between Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta. There a sharp 
battle was fought on May 15. Johnston 
took his next position at Allatoona Pass, 
and Sherman massed his troops at Dallas, 
westward of that post, where a severe 
battle was fought May 25. Johnston 
finally pressed on to Marietta and Atlanta, 
where, towards the middle of July, he was 
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succeeded by Hood. The latter city was 


captured by Sherman, who entered it 
Sept. 2, 1864. Late in October Sher- 
man prepared for a march through 


Georgia from Atlanta to Savannah. See 
ATLANTA. 

When he resolved to march through 
the heart of Georgia from Atlanta to 
the sea, he delegated to General Thomas 
full power over all the troops under his 
(Sherman’s) command excepting four 
corps. He also gave him command of 
two divisions of A. J. Smith’s, then re- 
turning from the expulsion of Price from 
Missouri, also of the garrisons in Ten- 
nessee, and all the cavalry of the military 
division excepting a division under Kil- 
patrick, which he reserved for operations 
in Georgia. General Wilson had just 
arrived from Petersburg to take command 
of the cavalry of the army. He was sent 
to Nashville to gather up all the Union 
cavalry in Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
report to Thomas. It was believed that 
Thomas now had strength sufficient to 
keep Hood out of Tennessee, whose force 
then was about 35,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry. When, on Noy. 1, Hood was lay- 
ing a pontoon bridge over the Tennessee 
at Florence for the invasion of Tennessee, 


Sherman, who had pursued him, turned 
his forces towards Atlanta, his troops 
destroying all the mills and foundries 
at Rome, and dismantling the railway 
from the Etowah River to the Chat- 
tahoochee. The railways around Atlanta 
were destroyed, and on Nov. 14 the 
forces destined for the great march 
were concentrated around the doomed 
city. 

Those forces were composed of four army 
corps, the right wing commanded by Gen. 
O. O. Howard, and the left wing by Gen. 
H. W. Slocum. Howard’s right was com- 
posed of the corps of Generals Osterhaus 
and Blair, and the left of the corps of Gen. 
J. C. Davis and A. S. Williams. General 
Kilpatrick commanded the cavalry, con- 
sisting of one division. Sherman’s entire 
force numbered 60,000 infantry and artil- 
lery and 5,500 cavalry. On Nov. 11 Sher- 
man cut the telegraph wires that connected 
Atlanta with Washington, and his army 
became an isolated column in the heart 
of an enemy’s country. It began its march 
for the sea on the morning of the 14th, 
when the entire city of Atlanta—excepting 
its court-house, churches, and dwellings— 
was committed to the flames. The build- 
ings in the heart of the city, covering 200 
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acres of ground, formed a great conflagra- 
tion; and, while the fire was raging, the 
bands played, and the soldiers chanted 
the stirring air and words, “ John Brown’s 
soul goes marching on!” 

For thirty-six days that army moved 
through Georgia, with very little op- 
position, subsisting off the country. It was 
a sort of military promenade, requiring 
very little military skill in the perform- 
ance, and as little personal prowess. 
It was grand in conception, and easily 
executed. Yet on that march there were 
many deeds that tested the prowess 
and daring of the soldiers on both sides. 
Kilpatrick’s first dash across the Flint 
River and against Wheeler’s cavalry, and 
then towards Macon, burning a train of 
ears and tearing up the railway, gave 
the Confederates a suspicion of Sher- 


man’s intentions. There was wide-spread 
consternation in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, for the invader’s destination was un- 
certain. Beauregard was sent from the 
Appomattox to the Savannah to confront 
the Nationals. He sent before him a 
manifesto in which he said, “ Destroy all 
the roads in Sherman’s front, flank, and 
rear,’ and, “be trustful in Providence.” 
Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, in the Con- 
federate Congress at Richmond, wrote to 
the people of his State: “Every citizen 
with his gun and every negro with his 
spade and axe can do the work of a soldier. 
You can destroy the enemy by retarding 
his march. Be firm!” The representatives 
of Georgia in the Confederate Congress 
called upon their people to fly to arms. 
“Remove your negroes, horses, cattle, and 
provisions from Sherman’s army,’ they 
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said, “and burn what you cannot carry 
away. Burn all bridges and block up the 
roads in his route. Assail the invader in 
front, flank, and rear, by night and by day. 
Let him have no rest.” And Governor 
Brown, before he fled from Milledgeville 
on the approach of the Nationals, issued 
a proclamation ordering a levy en masse 
of the whole white population of the State 
between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, 
and offering pardon to prisoners in the 
penitentiary if they would volunteer and 
prove themselves good soldiers. But the 
people did none of these things, and only 
about 100 convicts accepted the offer. 

All confidence in President Davis and the 
Confederate government had disappeared in 
Georgia, and a great portion of the people 
were satisfied that it was, as they express- 
ed it, “the rich man’s war, and the poor 
man’s fight,” and would no longer lend 
themselves to the authorities at Rich- 
mond. The National army moved steadily 
forward. At Griswoldsville there was a 
sharp engagement (Nov. 22) with a por- 
tion of Hardee’s troops sent up from Sa- 


vannah, and several brigades of militia, 
The Confederates were repulsed with a 
loss of 2,500 men. Howard could have 
taken Macon after this blow upon its de- 
fenders, but such was not a part of Sher- 
man’s plan. The Nationals were attacked 
at the Oconee River while laying a pon- 
toon bridge, but the assailants, largely 
composed of Wheeler’s cavalry, were de- 
feated. Kilpatrick made a feint towards 
Augusta to mislead the Confederates as 
to Sherman’s destination, also to cover 
the passage of the army over the Ogeechee 
River, and, if possible, to release Union 
captives in the prison-pen at Millen. Kil- 
patrick and Wheeler had several skir- 
mishes, but no severe battles. Qn Nov. 
30, Sherman’s whole army, excepting one 
corps, had passed the Ogeechee. This 
was a most skilful mancuvre; and then, 
having destroyed the principal railways in 
Georgia over long distances, Sherman was 
prepared to make a final conquest of the 
State. Moving on seaward, the division 
of Hazen had a severe skirmish (Dec 
4) at Statesburg, south of the Ogeechee. 
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The Confederates were dispersed. On the 
same day Kilpatrick fought Wheeler 
on the railway between Millen and Au- 
gusta, drove him from his _ barricades 
through Waynesboro, and pushed him 
8 miles, while a supporting column of 
Union infantry under Baird were tear- 
ing up the railway and destroying 
bridges. 

When Sherman reached Millen, the 
Union prisoners had been removed; and he 
pushed on, amid swamps and sands, with 
the city of Savannah, where Hardee was in 
command, as his chief object. Kilpatrick 
and Baird covered the rear of the wing 
columns between the Ogeechee and Savan- 
nah rivers. There was some skirmishing, 
but no Confederates in force were seen un- 
til within 15 miles of Savannah. All the 
roads leading into that city were obstruct- 
ed by felled trees, earthworks, and artil- 
Jery. These were turned, and by Dec. 10 
the Confederates were all driven within 
their lines, and Savannah was completely 
beleaguered; but the only approaches to it 
were by five narrow causeways. They had 
broken communications, so that no sup- 


plies could be received in Savannah. Sher- 
man sought to make the Ogeechee an ave- 
nue of supply, oceanward, for his army, 
and to communicate with the Union fleet 
outside. The latter was soon effected. Fort 
McAllister, near the mouth of the Ogeechee, 
was in the way, and, on the 13th, Slocum 
ordered General Hazen to carry it by as- 
sault. It was a strong, enclosed redoubt, 
garrisoned by 200 men. It was carried, 
and this was the brilliant ending of the 
march from Atlanta to the sea. It open- 
ed to Sherman’s army a new base of sup- 
plies. Sherman communicated with the 
officers of the fleet, and, on Dec. 17, he 
summoned Hardee to surrender. Hardee 
refused. Perceiving the arrangements 
made to cut off his retreat to Charleston, 
Hardee secretly withdrew on the dark and 
stormy night of Dee. 20, and, with 15,000 
men, escaped to that city. The National 
army took possession of Savannah on Dec. 
22, 1864. On the 26th Sherman wrote to 
President Lincoln: “I beg to present to 
you, as a Christmas gift, the city of Sa- 
vanah, with 150 heavy guns and plenty 
of ammunition, and also abowt 25,000 bales 
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of cotton.” On his march Sherman had 
lived generously off the country, which 
was abundantly filled with provisions. He 
appropriated to the use of the army 13,000 
beeves, 160,000 bushels of corn, more than 
5,000 tons of fodder, besides a large 
number of sheep, swine, fowls, and quan- 
tities of potatoes and rice. He forced 
into the service 5,000 horses and 4,000 
mules. He captured 1,328 prisoners and 
167 guns, and destroyed 20,000 bales of 
cotton. Fully 10,000 negroes followed 
the flag to Savannah, and many thou- 
sands more, chiefly women and children, 
were turned back at the crossings of 
rivers. 

Sherman appointed Jan. 15, 1865, as the 
day for beginning his march northward 
from Savannah. The 17th Corps was sent 
by water to a point on the Charleston and 
Savannah Railway, where it seriously 
menaced Charleston. The left wing, under 
Slocum, accompanied by Kilpatrick’s cay- 


effect the passage until the first week in 
February. Savannah and its dependencies 
were transferred to General Foster, then 
in command of the Department of the 
South, with instructions to co-operate 
with Sherman’s inland movements by occu- 
pying, in succession, Charleston and other 
places. Sherman notified General Grant 
that it was his intention, after leaving 
Savannah, “to undertake, at one stride, 
to make Goldsboro an open communi- 
cation with the sea by the Newbern Rail- 
way. Feints of attacks on Charleston kept 
Hardee from interfering with Sherman’s 
inland march. Wheeler had been putting 
obstructions in his pathway to Columbia: 
but the movements of the Nationals were 
so mysterious that it distracted the Con- 
federates, who could not determine whether 
Sherman’s objective was Charleston or 
Augusta. 

His invasion produced wide - spread 
alarm. Sherman’s army steadily ad- 
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alry, was to have crossed the Savannah 
on a pontoon bridge at that city; but in- 
cessant rains had so flooded the swamps 
and raised the streams that the army was 
compelled to cross higher up, and did not 


vanced in the face of every obstacle. 
They drove the Confederates from their 
position at Orangeburg and began destroy- 
ing the railway there. On Feb. 18 they 
began a march directly to Columbia, the 
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eapital of South Carolina, driving the 
Confederates before them wherever they 
appeared. Sherman’s march was so rapid 
that troops for the defence of the capi- 
tal could not be gathered in time. He was 
in front of Columbia before any adequate 
foree for its defence appeared. Beaure- 
gard was in command there, and had 
promised much, but did little. On Feb. 
17 the Nationals entered Columbia; and 
on the same day Charleston, flanked, was 
evacuated by Hardee (see CHARLESTON). 
The rear guard of the Confederates, under 
Wade Hampton, on retiring, set fire to 
eotton in the streets; and the high wind 
sent the burning fibre into the air, set- 
ting fire to the dwellings, and in the 
course of a few hours that beautiful city 
was in ruins (see CotumBriA). Sherman, 
after destroying the arsenal at Columbia, 
left the ruined city and pressed on with 
his forces to Fayetteville, N. C., his cav- 
alry, under Kilpatrick, fighting the Con- 
federate cavalry led by Wheeler many 
times on the way. He left a black path 
of desolation through the Carolinas 40 
miles in width. Arriving at Fayetteville, 
Sherman opened communications with the 
National troops at Wilmington. 

General Sherman was promoted major- 
general United States army, in August, 
1864, and lieutenant-general in July, 1866. 
On March 4, 1869, he succeeded General 
Grant as general-in-chief of the armies 
of the United States. He was retired 
on his own request, Feb. 8, 1884, on full 
pay. He died in New York City, Feb. 
14, 1891. 

Sherman Anti-trust Law. The fol- 
lowing is the text of this famous piece of 
national legislation, of which so much has 
been said and written since its enactment 
by Congress and approval by the Presi- 
dent on July 2, 1900: 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign 
nations is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combina- 
tion or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or by both said. 
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punishments, in the discretion of the 
court. 
Seo. 2. Kvery person who shall mon- 


opolize or attempt to monopolize or com- 
bine or conspire with any person or per- 
sons to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both said pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 3. Every contract, combination in 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce in any 
Territory of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, or in restraint of 
trade or commerce between any such Ter- 
ritory and another, or between any such 
Territory or Territories and any State or 
States or the District of Columbia or with 
foreign nations, or between the District 
of Columbia and any State or States or 
foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combina- 
tion or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both said pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several Circuit Courts of 
the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent or restrain 
violations of this act; and it shall be the 
duty of the several district attorneys of 
the United States, in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the attorney- 
general, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain such violations. 
Such proceedings may be by way of peti- 
tion setting forth the case and praying 
that such violation shall be enjoined or 
otherwise prohibited. When the parties 
complained of shall have been duly no- 
tified of such petition the court shall pro- 
ceed, aS soon as may be, to the hearing 
and determination of the case; and pend- 
ing such petition and before final decree 
the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or prohibi- 
tion as shall be deemed just. 

Src. 5. Whenever it shall appear to 
the court before which any proceeding 
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under section 4 of this act may be pend- 
ing that the ends of justice require that 
other parties should be brought before the 
court, the court may cause them to be 
summoned, whether they reside in the dis- 
trict in which the court is held or not; 
and subpenas to that end may be served 
in any district by the marshall. thereof. 

Src. 6. Any property owned under any 
contract or by any combination or pur- 
suant to any conspiracy (and being the 
subject thereof) mentioned in section 1 of 
this act and being in the course of trans- 
portation from one State to another or 
to a foreign country shall be forfeited to 
the United States and may be seized and 
condemned by like proceedings as_ those 
provided by law for the forfeiture, seiz- 
ure, and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States contrary to 
law. 

Src. 7. Any person who shall be in- 
jured in his business or property by any 
other person or corporation by reason of 
anything forbidden or declared unlawful 
by this act may sue therefor in any Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States in the 


. district in which the defendant resides or 


is found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained and 
the cost of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee. 

Src. 8. That the word “person” or 
‘“‘nersons ” wherever used in this act be 
deemed to include corporations and asso- 
ciations existing under or authorized by 
the laws of either the United States, the 
laws of any of the Territories, the laws of 
any State, or the laws of any foreign 
country. 

Authorship of the Law—In 1911, 
doubtless owing to the large number of 
Trust Prosrcurions (q.¥v.) that had 
been instituted by the government under 
this law, much interest was aroused con- 
cerning its authorship, which had been 
popularly ascribed to Senator John Sher- 
man, of Ohio, because it bore only his 
name. This interest led to the publica- 
tion of several explanations, including The 
History of the Sherman Law, by Albert 
H. Walker, of New York; a contribution 
to The Outlook, by Francis E. Leupp, of 
Washington, D. C., and an analytical ar- 
ticle in The North American Review 


(December, 1911), by Judge George F. 
Edmunds, former United States Senator 
from Vermont, with an historical Fore- 
word, by the editor, George Harvey. 

From the latter it appears that Jolin 
Sherman was not the author of the fa- 
mous law. He merely introduced a bill, 
of which only the enacting clause, as first 
drawn, was retained by the Congress. 
The law, as it now stands upon the stat- 
ute-books, was drafted by Senator Ed- 
munds, acting as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate. Due 
credit is given to Senator Sherman for 
having originated the general plan, and 
Senator Edmunds modestly declared: 
“Tt would be correct to say that nearly 
every member of the committee was the 
author of that bill, for my work in draw- 
ing it up was merely putting into logical 
shape what every member of the com- 
mittee had participated in.” 

It should be noted here that the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary of the Senate then 
comprised Senators Edmunds _ (chair- 
man); John J. Ingalls (Kan.); George 
F. Hoar (Mass.); James F. Wilson 
(Iowa); William M. Evarts (N. Y.); 
James L. Pugh (Ala.); Richard Coke 
(Tex.) ; George G. Vest (Mo.) ; and James 
Z. George (Miss.). Mr. Walker, after per- 
sonally investigating the records, at first 
credited the authorship of the law as 
follows: 

“Senator Edmunds wrote all of sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, except seven words 
in section 1, which seven words were writ- 
ten by Senator Evarts. Those are the 
words ‘in the form of trust or other- 
wise.” Senator George wrote all of sec- 
tion 4. Senator Hoar wrote all of section 
7, and Senator Ingalls was the author 
of section 8.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Walker stated that 
“a comparison of section 4 with the last 
two sentences of the first section of Sena- 
tor Sherman’s own bill in its second form 
will show that Senator George only re- 
wrote what Senator Sherman had himself 
first formulated. And a comparison of 
section 7 with the original bill of Senator 
Sherman, and also with the second form 
of Sherman’s own writing, will show that 
section 7 of the Sherman law was only 
a rewriting by Senator Toar of section 2 
of each of the drafts of Senator Sherman. 
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The contributions of Senators Evarts and 
Ingalls were but expressions of what was 
implied in other parts of the Judiciary 
Committee bill. 

Intent of the Law.—In his chronologi- 
eal history and exposition of the law, in 
The North American Review, Judge Ed- 
munds explicitly declared that its fram- 
ers never intended that it should be used 
as a weapon for the destruction of honest 
business, but anticipated that the courts 
would construe it and apply it for the 
healthful growth of trade, fairly conduc- 
ted. He said: 

“The broad and just policy of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution was to provide for 
the protection of trade and commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
States and monopolies thereof, ete., against 
the evils that had afflicted the people in the 
experience of civilized mankind in hydra- 
headed forms. The Judiciary Committee 
believed that the well-known principles 
guiding the courts in the application and 
construction of statutes would lead them 
te give the words of the act a beneficial 
and remedial rather than an injurious 
and technical one hurtful to any honest 
trade, as well as out of harmony with 
the beneficent spirit and policy of the 
whole act.” 

And further: “ That belief has now, on 
the whole, been realized. It is believed 
that no case founded on the act has been 
finally decided by the courts adversely 
to the contracts or conduct: of parties ac- 
cused in which such contract or conduct 
did not offend against both the letter and 
the spirit of the act, as well as against 
the sound public policy underlying both 
the provisions of the Constitution and the 
Act of Congress touching the subject, 
while the reserved rights of the several 
States have been preserved, and aggres- 
sions of powerful combinations in vari- 
ous forms and various ways upon weaker 
enterprises have been denounced, although, 
unhappily, not yet fully prevented.” 

The belief of the committee that the 
courts would give a beneficial and reme- 
dial construction of the law was borne out 
by the action of the United States Supreme 
Court in deciding the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases in 1911. See Trusts. 

Sherman Silver Act, passed July 17, 
1890. See Sinver LEGISLATION. 


Sherwood, Simpnry, educator; born in 
Saratoga county, N. Y., May 28, 1860; 
graduated at Princeton College in 1879; 
admitted to the bar in 1885; studied eco- 
nomics, history, and polities at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1888-91. In 1892 
he became associate professor of political 
economy in that institution. He wrote 
History and Theory of Money; The Rates 
Question in Recent Railway Literature ; 
University of the State of New York; 
Alliance with Bngland; Tendencies in 
American Heonomic Thought ; Influence of 
the Trust in the Development of Under- 
taking Genius, ete. He died in Ballston, 
ING, Wey dale Gy IED, 

Shields, James, military officer; born 
in Tyrone county, Ireland, in 1810; emi- 
grated to the United States in 1826, and 
began the practice of law in Kaskaskia, 
Tll., in 1832. When the war with Mexico 
began, President Polk commissioned him 
a brigadier-general United States army 
(1847). He was appointed governor of 
Oregon Territory in 1848. This office he 
soon resigned, and from 1849 to 1855 he 
represented Illinois in the United States 
Senate. He afterwards resided in Min- 
nesota, and was United States Senator 
from that State from 1858 to 1860, and 
then went to California. In August, 
1861, he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and performed gallant ser- 
vices in the Shenandoah Valley, receiv- 
ing a severe wound in the battle of Kerns- 
town. He resigned his commission in 
March, 1863, and afterwards held several 
publie offices in Missouri. He died in 
Ottumwa, Ia., June 1, 1879. 

Shillaber, BensaAmMIN PENHALLOW, au- 
thor (popularly known as Mrs. Partrnc- 
Ton); born in Portsmouth, N. H., July 
12, 1814. He died in Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 
25, 1890. 

Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, Bar- 
TLE or. After the capture of Fort Donel- 
son in 1862, General Grant prepared to 
push towards Corinth, an important po- 
sition at the intersection of the Charles- 
ton and Memphis, Mobile and Ohio rail- 
ways. Possession of that point would 
give the national troops control of the 
great railway communications between the 
Mississippi and the Hast, and the border 
slave-labor States and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Passing up the Tennessee River, the main 
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body of Grant’s troops were encamped, at 
the beginning of April, between Pitts- 
burgh Landing, on that stream, and Shiloh 
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Meeting -house, in the forest, 2 miles 
from the river bank. General Beauregard, 
under the supreme command of Gen. A. 
Sidney Johnston, was straining every nerve 
to resist this movement. He confronted 
the Nationals near Shiloh Meeting-house, 
where he was assisted by Generals Pope, 
Hardee, Bragg, and Breckinridge. With 
these expert leaders the Confederates had 
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come up from Corinth in a heavy rain- 
storm, in separate columns, and so stealth- 
ily that they were within 4 miles of the 
National camp before they were discovered 
by Grant’s sentinels. There they halted 
(April 5) to await the arrival of Van 
Dorn and Price, who were approaching 
Memphis with a large force from Central 
Arkansas. 

The Confederate army now numbered 
about 40,000 men. Grant had made his 
headquarters at -Savannah, on the Ten- 
nessee, and he there continued until the 
first week in April, having very little ap- 
prehension of an attack from the Confed- 
erates. General Sherman’s division was 
just behind Shiloh Meeting-house. Gen- 
eral Prentiss was encamped across the 
road to Corinth, with General MeCler- 
nand’s division behind his right. Their 
three divisions formed the advanced line. 
In the rear, near the river, lay General 
Hurlbut’s division and that of General 
Smith, under the command of Gen. W. H. 
L. Wallace, of Illinois. General Stuart’s 
brigade, of Sherman’s division, lay on the 
Hamburg road, and the division of Gen. 
Lew. Wallace was at Crump’s Landing, be- 
low Pittsburgh Landing. Such was the 
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disposition ure the National army on Sun- 
day morning, April 6. Buell had been 
marching very tardily across Tennessee in 
the direction of Corinth. Hearing of his 
approach, Johnston resolved not to wait 
for Van Dorn and Price, but to strike 
the Nationals before Buell’s arrival. At 
a council of war (April 5) that made this 
decision, Beauregard said: ‘ Gentlemen, 
we sleep in the enemy’s camp to-morrow 
night.” 

Almost the first intimation of the near 
presence of the Confederates was the wild 
cry of pickets flying into camp, and the 
sharp attack upon Sherman’s troops by 
Hardee’s division, before daylight had 
fairly appeared. It was a_ surprise. 
Screaming shells dashed through the forest 
and bullets whistled among the tents. 
The Confederates had rushed into the 
camp, driving half-dressed, half-armed 
soldiers before them, dealing death and 
terror in every direction. Prentiss’s 
division was next attacked; his column 
was shattered, and he, with a large por- 
tion of his followers, were made prisoners, 
his camp being captured by the Confed- 
erates. The struggle soon became general, 
and for ten hours the battle raged with 
varying fortune on both sides. Gen. W. 
H. L. Wallace, of the Nationals, and Gen. 
A. S. Johnston, of the Confederates, had 
been killed. On both sides the slaughter 
was severe, and the National army was 
pushed back to the river, then brimful 
with a spring flood. The day was fairly 
lost to the Union troops. All the Union 
camps were occupied by the Confederates 
but one—that of General Wallace, of 
which General MacArthur was now in 
command. In the rear of this the smit- 
ten army had gathered at twilight, in a 
space not more than 400 acres in extent, 
on the verge of the river. They could be 
pushed back no farther. Beauregard tele- 
graphed to Richmond a shout of victory. 

The Nationals were in a most perilous 
position. A single vigorous blow then 


given would have justified this shout. 
Beauregard gave feeble ones that were 
parried by two gunboats on the river, 
which had just arrived, and by a hastily 
formed battery on the shore. That evening 
the van of Buell’s army also appeared on 
the opposite side of the river; and at mid- 
night, Gen. Lew. Wallace, who had been de- 
tained by misinformation, arrived. In the 
morning twilight (April 7) Wallace’s troops 
opened the battle anew on the Confederate 
left, where Beauregard commanded in per- 
son. Others soon joined in the battle, and 
it became general all along the line. The 
Confederates fought gallantly, but were 


speedily pushed back by a superior foree. 
They halted on the heights of Monterey, 


covered in their retreat by a rear guard 
of 12,000 men, led by General Breckin- 
ridge. The Confederates had lost over 
10,000 men in the engagement and _ re- 
treat. Fully 3,000 died during the flight 
to Monterey. The National loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners was about 15,000. 
Beauregard’s shattered army fell back to 
Corinth, and Grant was about to pursue 
and capture it, when General Halleck, his 
superior in rank, came up and took the 
chief command and caused the army to 
loiter until the Confederates, recuperated, 
were ready for another battle. 

Shimonoseki, Japan. On June 25, 
1863, the Japanese fired on the American 
steamer Pembroke. The Wyoming, U. S. 
N., attacked the batteries and destroyed 
two Japanese ships. On Sept. 5, the com- 
bined fleet of American, English, French, 
and Dutch ships destroyed the forts. 

Shinplaster, the popular name of Amer- 
ican bank-notes, especially of notes for 
fractional parts of a dollar, issued dur- 
ing the Civil War; also applied to paper 
money of any kind. This particular des- 
ignation is said to have been derived from 
the act of a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, who, having a quantity of worthless 
paper currency, used the pieces as plasters 
for a wounded leg. 
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Ship-building. This industry began 
in the United States at the dawn of 
American commerce, but the restrictions 
placed upon the commerce of the Amer- 


ican colonies (see NAvication Acts) by 
Great Britain almost stifled it at its birth. 
The commerce of the colonies, if left free, 
would have fostered an extensive business 
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in ship-building. An English author, in in the course of two years six large vessels 
1670, wrote: “Our American plantations were built, in which voyages were under- 
employ nearly two-thirds of our English taken to Madeira, the Canaries, and soon 
shipping, and thereby give constant sub- afterwards to Spain, with cargoes of 
sistence to, it may be, 200,000 persons staves and fish, which found a ready mar- 
here at home.” Notwithstanding these re- ket. These vessels brought back wines, 


strictions, there were built, in the aggre- 
gate, in 1771, in the thirteen colonies, 123 
square-rigged vessels and 241 sloops and 
schooners, with an aggregate tonnage of 
24,068. Ship-building had become a very sugar, and dried fruit. So began the 
extensive industry in our country when career of navigation and commerce which 
the Civil War (1861-65) broke out. The has specially distinguished the New Eng- 
Anglo-Confederate cruisers drove much of land States. See Navigation Acts; Na- 
the American carrying-trade into foreign vAL SHres; GREAT LAKES AND THE Navy. 
bottoms, and ship-building in the United Ship-building on the Lakes.—Henry 
States was for many years a much-de- Sherman Boutell, who was a member of 
pressed industry; but since 1890 it has Congress from Illinois in 1897-1911, con- 
been unusually active under the impetus tributes the following illuminative discus- 
given by the United States government in sion of the Rush-Bagot convention in its 
building its “new navy.” relation to the subject of the building and 
Ship-building and commerce in New maintenance of war-ships on the Great 
England was begun at Salem about 1640, Lakes. Mr. Boutell was born in Boston, 
when Hugh Peters was active in getting Mass., March 4, 1856; graduated at Har- 
up a company to engage in the fisheries on vard in 1876; admitted to the Illinois bar 
the Eastern coasts, which had been in 1879; was a member of the Illinois 
hitherto carried on extensively by the peo- legislature in 1884; and was appointed 
ple of Old England. The General Court United States minister to Switzerland in 
made an order that all property engaged 1911. 
in that business should be free from taxa- SS 
tion for seven years. Peters was active In 1815, at the close of the war between 
in promoting the building of vessels; and the United States and Great Britain, 
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each country had a considerable naval 
force on the northern lakes. The reduc- 
tion of this force was essential to a per- 
manent peace. Nevertheless, in the latter 
part of the summer of 1815, Mr. John 
Quiney Adams, our minister to Great 
Britain, forwarded to this government 
evidence that Great Britain, instead of 
disarming her lake fleet, was making plans 
to increase its size and efliciency. This 
determination on the part of the British 
government led Mr. Monroe, our Secretary 
of State, on Nov. 16, 1815, to write to 
Mr. Adams instructing him to propose to 
the British authorities a mutual dis- 
armament on the Great Lakes. Mr. 
Adams promptly took up the subject with 
Lord Castlereagh, the British secretary of 
foreign affairs; but after six months of 
negotiation with him no conclusion had 
been reached. By July, 1816, the British 
minister to the United States, Right Hon- 
orable Charles Bagot, had received au- 
thority from his government to treat with 
our Secretary of State relative to dis- 
armament on the lakes. 

The method adopted for carrying out 
the understanding between the two govern- 
ments was the diplomatic device known 
as an interchange of notes. On April 28, 
1817, Mr. Bagot wrote to Richard Rush, 
our acting Secretary of State, as follows: 


“ WASHINGTON, April 28, 1817. 

“The undersigned, his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, has the honor to acquaint 
Mr. Rush that, having laid before his 
Majesty’s government the correspondence 
which passed last year between the Secre- 
tary of the Department of State and the 
undersigned upon the subject of a pro- 
posal to reduce the naval force of the 
respective countries upon the American 
jakes, he has received the commands of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
acquaint the government of the United 
States that his Royal Highness is willing 
to accede to the proposition made to the 
undersigned by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of State in his note of Aug. 2 
last. 

“His Royal Highness, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
agrees that the naval force to be main- 
tained upon the American lakes by his 


Majesty and the government of the United 
States shall henceforth be confined to the 
following vessels on each side, that is: 

“On Lake Ontario to one vessel not 
exceeding 100 tons burden and armed with 
one 18-pounder cannon. 

“On the upper lakes to two vessels not 
exceeding like burden each and armed with 
like force. 

“On the waters of Lake Champlain to 
one vessel not exceeding like burden and 
armed with like force. 

“ And his Royal Highness agrees that all 
other armed vessels on these lakes shall 
be forthwith dismantled, and that no other 
vessels of war shall be there built or 
armed. His Royal Highness further agrees 
that if either party should hereafter be 
desirous of annulling this stipulation, 
and should give notice to that effect to 
the other party, it shall cease to be bind- 
ing after the expiration of six months 
from the date of such notice. 

“The undersigned has it in command 
from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to acquaint the American govern- 
ment that his Royal Highness has issued 
orders to his Majesty’s officers on the lakes 
directing that the naval force so to be 
limited shall be restricted to such services 
as will in no respect interfere with the 
proper duties of the armed vessels of the 
other party. 

“The undersigned has the honor to re- 
new to Mr. Rush the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 

“ CHARLES Bagor.” 


To this note Mr. Rush sent the follow- 
ing reply on the next day: 


‘DEPARTMENT OF STATE, April 29, 1817. 


“The undersigned, acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Bagot’s note of the 28th of 
this month, informing him that, having 
laid before the government of his Britan- 
nic Majesty the correspondence which 
passed between the Secretary of State and 
himself upon the subject of a proposal to 
reduce the naval force of the two coun- 
tries upon the American lakes, he has re- 
ceived the commands of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to inform this 
government that his Royal Highness was 
willing to accede to the proposition made 
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by the Secretary of State in his note of 
Aug. 2 last. 

“The undersigned has the honor to ex- 
press to Mr. Bagot the satisfaction which 
the President feels at his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent’s having acceded to the 
proposition of this government as con- 
tained in the note alluded to. And in 
further answer to Mr. Bagot’s note, the 
undersigned, by direction of the President, 
has the honor to state that this govern- 
ment, cherishing the same sentiments ex- 
pressed in the note of Aug. 2, agrees 
that the naval force to be maintained 
upon the lakes by the United States 
and Great Britain shall henceforth be 
confined to the following vessels on each 
side, that is: 

“On Lake Ontario to one vessel not 
exceeding 100 tons burden, and armed with 
one 18-pounder cannon. On the upper 
lakes to two vessels not exceeding the 
like burden each, and armed with like 
force, and on the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain to one vessel not exceeding like bur- 
den and armed with like force. 

“And it agrees that all other armed 
vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith 
dismantled, and that no other vessels of 
war shall be there built or armed. And 
it further agrées that if either party 
should hereafter be desirous of annulling 
this stipulation, and should give notice to 
that etfect to the other party, it shall 
cease to be binding after the expiration of 
six months from the date of such notice. 

“The undersigned is also directed by 
the President to state that proper orders 
will be forthwith issued by this govern- 
ment to restrict the naval force thus 
limited to such services as will in no re- 
spect interfere with the proper duties of 
the armed vessels of the other party. 

“The undersigned eagerly avails him- 
self of this opportunity to tender to Mr. 
Bagot the assurances of his distinguished 
consideration and respect. 

“ RicHARD RUSH.” 


This correspondence constitutes the com- 
pact which has been binding upon the two 
countries for over eighty-four years. By 
the statesmen and publicists of both coun- 
tries it has been variously termed an ar- 
rangement, agreement, convention, and 


treaty. 


It was nearly a year after the exchange 
of notes that, on April 6, 1818, President 
Monroe submitted to the Senate the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Rush and Mr. 
Bagot. Ten days later the Senate, by 
the unanimous vote of thirty Senators, 
approved the agreement, and, on April 28, 
the President published it in a proclama- 
tion. 

It does not appear that the action of 
Mr. Bagot was ever formally confirmed 
by his government, and no exchange of 
ratifications took place. But we assumed 
that Mr. Bagot had full power and au- 
thority to bind his government, and Great 
Britain has acted on the assumption that 
Mr. Rush was duly authorized and em- 
powered to contract on behalf of the 
United States. The agreement, therefore, 
although concluded in an unconventional 
manner, and partaking of none of the 
ordinary characteristics of a formal treaty, 
must be considered as possessing all the 
binding force and effect of a treaty. As 
such it has been, since April 29, 1817, a 
part of the supreme law of the land. 

The agreement became immediately oper- 
ative upon the interchange of notes, and 
the work of dismantling the fleets was 
promptly begun. In a short time the 
victorious ships of Perry and Macdonough 
were rotting on the sands, or had been 
converted into peaceful merchantmen. 


IF, 


A knowledge of the environment of the 
contracting parties is essential to an in- 
telligent interpretation of every contract. 
The conditions which surrounded the fram- 
ers of this convention differed so radically 
from the conditions which exist to-day, 
that a literal compliance with the terms 
of the agreement is little less than absurd, 
inasmuch as it often produces results 
which were not intended, or even contem- 
plated, by the parties. 

In 1817 the navies of the United States 
and Great Britam on the lakes were about 
evenly matched, and numbered some 
twenty-five wooden vessels each. No iron 
or steel vessels then existed, and steam had 
not yet been used in ships-of-war. There 
was no communication for vessels from one 
lake to another, except from Lake Erie to 
Lake Huron, and from Lake Huron to 
Lake Michigan, and there was no passage 
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from the lakes to the ocean. The Welland 
Canal was not opened for small vessels 
until 1833, and the chain of St. Lawrence 
canals was not completed until 1848. The 
shores of the lower lakes were sparsely 
settled, and the region of the upper lakes 
was an unexplored wilderness inhabited by 
savages. The chain of lakes was the only 
pathway of commerce to the West and 
Northwest. The war had left the Ameri- 
cans and Canadians along the border in 
bad humor and not at all disposed to treat 
one another in a neighborly manner. The 
presence on the lakes of large fleets of 
armed vessels, recently opposed to each 
other, hindered a reconciliation and the 
establishment of friendly commercial in- 
tercourse. 

These were the conditions which existed 
when Secretary Monroe wrote to Mr. 
Adams, in November, 1815. The thought 
that was uppermost in the minds of the 
framers of the convention was the neces- 
sity for the immediate removal of the 
greatest obstacle to a good understanding 
between the two countries by the disarma- 
ment of the naval force on the lakes. 
Their main object was to secure a present 
reduction of the existing force. They were 
less concerned about the more remote 
future. This is apparent from the corre- 
spondence which preceded and constituted 
the agreement. The subject under con- 
sideration was the “Proposal to reduce 
the naval force of the respective countries 
on the American lakes.” Of this force 
four vessels were to be ‘‘ maintained,” or 
“yetained,’ by each party, and all other 
armed vessels were forthwith to be dis- 
mantled. 

Three facts are especially to be noted in 
connection with the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

First. Except for the four vessels agreed 
upon, no other vessels of war were to be 
“maintained,” “built” or “armed” on 
the lakes. As there was no navigable con- 
nection between the lakes, or between Lake 
Ontario and the ocean, when Mr. Bagot 
and Mr. Rush used these terms, they un- 
derstood that a vessel could not be main- 
tained upon the lakes unless it had been 
built there, and that a vessel could not 
be armed or built on the lakes and main- 
tained elsewhere. They did not contem- 
plate a time when vessels larger than the 


largest war-ships with which they were 
then familiar could pass to and fro be- 
tween the ocean and the headwaters of 
Michigan and Superior. From their point 
of view, to build on the lakes was to main- 
tain on the lakes. 

Second. The only restriction that Mr. 
Bagot in his note specifically places upon 
the vessels to be maintained by each power 
is that they shall “in no respect interfere 
with the proper duties of the armed ves- 
sels of the other party.” He does, how- 
ever, state in the first paragraph of his 
note that “his Royal Highness is willing 
to accede to the proposition made to the 
undersigned by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of State in his note of Aug. 
2 last.” Now, a part of Secretary Mon- 
roe’s proposition was that the naval force 
to be retained by each party should be 
restricted in its duty “to the protection 
of its revenue laws, the transportation of 
troops and goods, and to such other ser- 
vices as will in no respect interfere with 
the armed vessels of the other party.” It 
was clearly the intention that the four 
vessels agreed upon should be the only 
armed ships maintained by either govern- 
ment on the lakes for any purpose. 

Third. The agreement makes no provi- 
sion for any temporary deviations from the 
strict letter of the contract. It takes no 
account of the necessities of civil war, 
or of the duty of each party to maintain 
the neutrality of its own citizens. 

As an arrangement for immediate 
mutual disarmament, the convention was 
effective and beneficial to both parties. It 
was a distinct aid in bringing about a 
better feeling between the people along the 
border. It stimulated commerce on the 
lakes and encouraged settlement along 
their shores. The agreement worked 
smoothly during the first twenty years of 
its life. It injured no one and was of un- 
deniable advantage to both parties. By 
the end of twenty years it probably had 
done all that its framers expected of it, 
and, in the opinion of many, it had accom- 
plished all the good of which it was 
capable. 


II. 
Changed conditions and unforeseen 


events speedily demonstrated that a literal 
compliance with the agreement was im- 
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practicable, and might be suicidal. Great 
Britain first felt the necessity of trans- 
gressing the letter of the contract. Dur- 
ing the revolution in Canada of 1838 the 
British authorities increased their naval 
armament on the lakes beyond the limits 
fixed in the agreement, for the purpose of 
defending their shores from the incursions 
of small bands of so-called “ Canadian 
patriots.” 

This increase of the naval force led our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, to re- 
monstrate to Mr. Fox, the British minister, 
Mr. Fox replied that the increase was made 
necessary in consequence of unlawful and 
piratical acts of hostility; that the arma- 
ment was equipped for the sole purpose of 
guarding her Majesty’s province against 
a manifest and acknowledged danger, and 
that it would be discontinued at the ear- 
liest possible period after the causes which 
created the danger had ceased to exist. 
This reply satisfied Mr. Forsyth for a 
year, when he again called the attention 
of Mr. Fox to the matter and suggested 
that, the causes for the increase in the 
armament having ceased to exist, the 
President expected that the British force 
would be reduced to the limits fixed by the 
convention. 

This reminder of her treaty obligations 
did not deter Great Britain from laying 
plans for a still further increase in her 
naval force on the’ lakes. This action 
brought forth a protest from Mr. Webster, 
who had become Secretary of State. In 
replying to Mr. Webster’s notes, Mr. Fox 
stated that the vessels of war serving 
on the Canadian lakes were equipped for 
the sole purpose of guarding her Majesty’s 
province against hostile attack. With a 
touch of sarcasm he added that the hostile 
incursions with which Canada was threat- 
ened were from combinations of armed 
men unlawfully organized and prepared 
for war in the United States, in defiance 
of the efforts of the government to prevent 
them. The explanation made by Mr. Fox 
apparently satisfied Mr. Webster, although 
he had originally insisted upon a rigid 
compliance with the terms of the con- 
vention. 

In the mean time Congress had done 
something besides protest. The fortifica- 
tion act of Sept. 9, 1841, contained a clause 
authorizing the construction and arma- 


ment of such vessels on the lakes as the 
President might think proper, and such 
as should “be authorized by the existing 
stipulations between this and the British 
government.” Under this authority the 
iron side-wheel bark Michigan was built 
at Pittsburg and taken in sections to 
Erie, where she was completed and launch- 
ed in the summer of 1844. She registered 
498 tons and carried two 8-inch guns and 
four 32-pounder carronades. 

It was now Great Britain’s turn to re- 
monstrate. All immediate necessity for in- 
creasing her navy had disappeared, and 
so her minister, Mr. Packenham, conveyed 
to Secretary Calhoun his conviction that it 
was by all means desirable that the con- 
vention of 1817 should be fulfilled to the 
letter by both contracting parties. Mr. 
Calhoun’s reply merely refers to an en- 
closed note of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to whom he had referred Mr Packenham’s 
communication. The reasons given by Mr. 
Mason, Secretary of the Navy, for our 
violation of the agreement were that Great 
Britain was violating the' agreement, and 
that the methods of naval construction had 
greatly changed since 1817. On the lat- 
ter point he wisely said: “It is worthy of 
remark that at the date of the agreement 
between the two governments steamers 
were in use to a very limited extent as 
passenger vessels, and perhaps not at all 
as ships-of-war. The restriction as to ton- 
nage would probably not have been adopt- 
ed if their use had been anticipated. No 
effective steamer for any purpose, it is be- 
lieved, would be built of a tonnage of 
100 tons.” 

Either the British ministry took thir- 
teen years to consider and digest this sug- 
gestion, or the Michigan kept out of sight 
of British officers during that time, for 
it was not until 1857 that she attracted 
the attention of Lord Napier. He de: 
scribes her as a revenue cruiser of the 
burden of 800 tons, and ventures to sug- 
gest to Mr. Cass that it would be ex- 
pedient for him to inquire whether his 
government is complying with the treaty 
of 1817. There is no record of any writ- 
ten reply to Lord Napier’s note. 

For the next four years the Michigan 
again seems to have escaped attention. In 
August, 1861, Lord Lyons wrote to Secre- 
tary Seward that he hud been instructed 
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to represent to the United States govern- 
ment that the armament of the Michi- 
gan would seem to be in excess of the 
limit stipulated in the agreement of 1817. 
Mr. Seward replied, giving the exact ton- 
nage and armament of the Michigan, and 
atating that she was then, as theretofore, 
used exclusively for the purpose of re- 
cruiting the navy, with artillery practice 
for the newly recruited men. He said: 
“Tt is not supposed by this government 
that their retaining of the steamer in 
question upon the lakes is a violation of 
their arrangement of 1817. But if the 
British government thinks otherwise, we 
shall be happy to consider its views in 
that respect.” 

Up to the present time the British gov- 
ernment has not accepted this invitation 
or presented its views. The subject of 
the armament and tonnage of the Michigan 
has not occupied the British ministry 
for forty years. During that time this 
vessel has been prudently repaired and has 
survived in good condition the shot and 
shell of sixty years of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. Even now, in quiet weather, 
this venerable craft may still be seen 
proudly but slowly bearing the American 
flag over the calm waters of the Great 
Lakes as she goes about her hydrographic 
task of surveying the scenes of her former 
triumphs. 

We come now to the most interesting 
and critical period in the life of the Rush- 
Bagot convention. During the Civil War 
the United States found herself involved in 
a difficulty similar to that which embar- 
rassed Great Britain during the Canadian 
Revolution of 1838. In 1864, Confeder- 
ate sympathizers organized on Canadian 
soil for the purpose of making depre- 
dations on the commerce of the lakes 
and hostile incursions into the Northern 
States. To suppress these demonstrations 
it became necessary to increase our naval 
force on the lakes. June 18, 1864, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion directing that notice should be given 
to abrogate the convention of 1817. The 
Senate did not consider the resolution at 
that session. In commenting upon the 
action of the House of Representatives, 
Lord Lyons wrote to Secretary Seward 
that Great Britain would view the 
abrogation of the agreement “with great 


regret and no little alarm.” The United 
States, however, was not so much concern- 
ed about the alarms and regrets of Great 
Britain as she was about her own self- 
preservation. 

On Oct. 24, 1864, Secretary Seward, act? 
ing under instructions from the President, 
wrote to Charles Francis Adams, our 
minister to England, instructing him to 
give to Earl Russell the six months’ notice 
necessary to terminate the convention. 
Mr. Adams gave this notice Nov. 23, 
1864. 

It will be noted that the executive de- 
partment acted in this matter, without 
any authority from Congress. It assumed 
the right to annul the convention without 
legislative action. Jan. 17, 1865, Senator 
Sumner, chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations, reported to the Senate, 
with an amendment, the resolution which 
had passed the House at its last session. 
On the next day the resolution passed 
the Senate. On Feb. 4 the amendment 
was agreed to by the House, and, on Feb. 
9, the resolution was approved and signed 
by the President in the following form: 

“Joint resolution to terminate the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and seventeen, 
regulating the naval force on the lakes. 

“Whereas the United States, of the 
one part, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of the other 
part, by a treaty bearing date April, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, have reg- 
ulated the naval force upon the lakes, 
and it was further provided that ‘if either 
party should hereafter be desirous of an- 
nulling this stipulation and should give 
notice to that effect to the other party, 
it shall cease to be binding after the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of 
such notice’; and whereas the peace of our 
frontier is now endangered by hostile ex- 
peditions against the commerce of the 
lakes and by other acts of lawless persons, 
which the naval force of the two coun- 
tries, allowed by the existing treaty, may 
be insufficient to prevent; and whereas, 
further, the President of the United 
States has proceeded to give the notice 
required for the termination of the treaty 
by a communication which took effect on 
the twenty-third of November, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate and 
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House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
that the notice given by the President of 
the United States to the government of 
Great Britain and Ireland to terminate 
the treaty of eighteen hundred and seven- 
teen, regulating the naval force upon the 
lake, is hereby adopted and ratified as if 
the same had been authorized by Con- 
gress. 

“ Approved, Feb. 9, 1865.” 

Secretary Seward, Senator Sumner, both 
Houses of Congress, and President Lincoln 
called this convention a treaty, so that 
there is ample justification for giving it 
that title. As a treaty it was a part of 
the supreme law of the land. As a law of 
the land it was repealed by this joint 
resolution of Congress. Such action cer- 
tainly would have been a death-blow to 
any other treaty, but the Rush-Bagot con- 
vention still survives. It was resus- 
citated in this remarkable manner: 

As the final triumph of the Federal 
arms became certain, the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the United States 
changed, and the unfriendly manifesta- 
tions along our northern border ceased. 
On March 8, 1865, Secretary Seward 
wrote to Mr. Adams: “ You may say to 
Lord Russell that we are quite willing that 
the convention should remain practically 
in force.” 

No record has been found of any com- 
munication to the British authorities by 
Mr. Adams of his instructions. He may 
have conveyed them orally at an informal 
interview, but it is strange that he made 
no report of his action to his government. 
The notice given by Mr. Adams, Nov. 23, 
1864, would have terminated the agree- 
ment May 23, 1865. 

June 15, 1865, Sir Frederick Bruce, 
who had succeeded Lord Lyons as British 
minister, wrote to Mr. Hunter, acting 
Secretary of State, inquiring whether the 
agreement of 1817 was virtually at an 
end, or whether the despatch to Mr. 
Adams of March 8 was intended as a 
formal withdrawal of the notice of Nov. 
23,1864. Secretary Seward replied in writ- 
ing to these inquiries the next day that 
the instruction to the United States minis- 
ter at London of March 8, 1865, “was 
intended as a withdrawal of the previous 
notice within the time allowed, and that 


it is so held by this government.” This is 
probably the only instance where an act 
of Congress has been set aside through 
instructions issued by our Secretary of 
State to one of our foreign ministers.* It 
is not a legislative precedent that is likely 
to meet with the approval of modern Con- 
gresses, although it has been considered 
effective by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding the passage by Con- 
gress of the joint resolution of 1865, the 
Rush-Bagot convention still exerts its 
neutralizing influence upon the waters 
of the Great Lakes, to the manifest satis- 
faction of the diplomatists of both coun- 
tries, and with equally manifest injustice 
to the ship-builders and naval militia of 
the lake States. In April, 1890, F. W. 
Wheeler & Co., ship-builders of West Bay 
City, Mich., were the lowest bidders for 
the construction of a steel practice vessel 
for the Naval Academy, of about 800 tons 
displacement. Their bid was rejected on 
account of the agreement of 1817, and the 
contract was awarded to another firm, 
whose bid was $5,000 in excess of that 
of the Michigan firm. Other similar bids 
of lake ship-builders have been rejected 
by the Navy Department on the same 
ground. The department now rejects all 
bids for the construction of naval vessels 
on the lakes, even when they are to be 
taken unarmed to the ocean, or in sec- 
tions to Atlantic ship-yards for comple- 
tion. 

This action on the part of the govern- 
ment led to the presentation in Congress 
of numerous petitions for the abrogation 
or modification of the agreement. On 
April 11, 1892, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of State to 
inform the Senate whether the State De- 
partment considered the agreement of 
1817 in force, and, if so, what action had 
been taken to revive it after the passage 
of the joint resolution of 1865. In re- 
sponse to this resolution, President Har- 
rison sent to the Senate, Dee. 7, 1892, 
a message containing a most interesting 
and exhaustive account by Mr. John W. 
Foster, Secretary’ of State, of the birth, 
life, death, resuscitation and accomplish- 
ments of the Rush-Bagot convention. In 
reply to the inquiry whether the depart- 
ment considered the agreement still in 
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force, he said: “The correspondence ex- 
changed in 1865 shows that it is so re- 
garded.” He assumes that Mr. Adams 
communicated to the British ministry 
the instruction of our Secretary of State 
to withdraw the notice terminating the 
agreement, and explains that Great 
Britain could not question Secretary 
Seward’s power to make such a _ with- 
drawal. To sustain the Secretary’s action 
was commendable international courtesy, 
good statesmanship, and sound policy. 
Whether Secretary Seward’s action in 
committing his government to the revival 
of a treaty, the abrogation of which Con- 
gress had ratified and approved, was good 
statesmanship and sound policy may. well 
be questioned. 

At the second session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress the writer introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction and maintenance of 
a gunboat on the upper lakes. The object 
of the bill was to secure a modern vessel 
for the training of the naval militia. 
Three of the lake States had thoroughly 
organized companies of naval reserves, 
but most of the members of this force 
had never seen a modern war-ship. This 
bill was referred to the committee on 
naval affairs and included as an item in 
the naval appropriation bill of 1898, 
with the proviso “that said construc- 


tion of said gunboat shall conform 
to all existing treaties and conven- 
tions. 


On April 16, 1898, immediately upon the 
passage of this act, the Secretary of the 
Navy addressed to the Secretary of State 
an inquiry whether he would be limited 
by any restrictions as to armament and 
tonnage in the construction of a gunboat 
for the lakes. To this Secretary Day re- 
plied, July 1, 1898, that the subject was 
one of the matters to come before the joint 
high commission on questions affecting 
the relations between the United States 
and Canada. 

Jan. 15, 1900, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of State to communicate to the 
House the status of this agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Feb. 27, 1900, President McKinley 
transmitted to the House a message con- 
taining a report of Secretary Hay in re- 


sponse to this resolution. Mr. Hay in- 
cludes in his report the message of Presi- 
dent Harrison of Dee. 7, 1892. 

From Mr, Hay’s report it appears that, 
on May 30, 1898, the United States and 
Great Britain agreed upon the creation of 
a joint high commission, to which should 
be referred for settlement various pend- 
ing questions between the United States 


and Canada, among which was “a _ re- 


vision of the agreement of 1817 respecting 
naval vessels on the lakes.” The Ameri- 
can commissioners were instructed to se- 
cure a declaration that it was not contrary 
to the true spirit of the arrangement of 
1817 to build war - vessels on the lakes to 
be taken to the ocean, or to maintain 
gunboats on the lakes for the training of 
the naval reserves. They were also in- 
structed to arrange with Great Britain for 
the passage of such vessels through the 
Canadian canals. 

The Secretary’s report concludes with 
these words: “It is understood that some 
satisfactory progress was made in the 
joint high commission towards the at- 
tainment of these ends, but the labors of 
the commission have been suspended with- 
out reaching a definite result.” And so, 
with the suspension of the labors of the 
commission, the construction of the gun- 
boat authorized by Congress three years 
ago is also suspended, and the Rush-Bagot 
convention still survives. 

Before passing from this phase of the 
subject it should be noted that we have 
for many years maintained on the lakes 
armed revenue-cutters exceeding the ton- 
nage and armament prescribed in the 
agreement of 1817. In 1857, and again in 
1865, Great Britain raised the point that 
our action in this respect was in violation 
of the agreement. It certainly is a de- 
parture from the views entertained by the 
framers of the convention. Our revenue- 
cutter service is under the Treasury De- 
partment, and we have replied to the 
several remonstrances of Great Britain 
that the revenue - cutters were not naval 
vessels and. were used exclusively for en- 
forcing the revenue laws. This explana- 
tion has so far sufficed, although our 
revenue - cutters are always available for 
use by the navy in time of war. Many 
of the revenue - cutters in service on the 
Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico 
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were used by the naval commanders dur- 
ing the recent conflict with Spain. 


Ii 


It only remains to consider what atti- 
tude the United States should assume tow- 
ards this convention in the future. The 
convention reserves to both parties the 
right to abrogate the agreement upon 
giving six months’ notice, and, therefore, 
yay be honorably terminated at any time 
by either of the parties. Shall we con- 
tinue the present arrangement and keep 
up the pretence of complying with the 
spirit while persistently violating the let- 
ter of the agreement? Or shall we seek to 
secure such modifications of the contract as 
will make it conform to present conditions 
and meet the probabie requirements of the 
future? Or shall we abrogate the agree- 
ment altogether? 

As we have seen, the prime object of the 
convention was immediate disarmament. 
In securing this object it was, and has 
since been, an encouragement to peace and 
good-will. It conferred no power on either 
party, and it imposed equal restraints on 
them both. At that time neither party 
could put gunboats upon the lakes with- 
out building them there. This is still true 
of the United States, unless she obtains 
the consent of Great Britain to use her 
canals. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
can put upon the lakes all of her war- 
vessels that can pass the Canadian locks. 
In time of peace, therefore, the convention 
places a restraint upon the action of Great 
Britain. This restraint would continue 
until the commencement of hostilities, 
or a declaration of war, so that, even 
if the relations between the two coun- 
tries should become strained and war 
should seem imminent, Great Britain 
could not put a hostile fleet on the lakes 
until some act of belligerency had taken 
place. 

If, however, this restriction on the power 
of Great Britain should be removed by 
the abrogation of the convention, Great 
Britain could, at any time, in anticipa- 
tion of trouble with the United States, 
place on the lakes a formidable naval 
force. We could only be prepared for such 
an emergency by maintaining on the lakes 
a force sufficient to cope with the fleet 


which Great Britain could send through 
the canals. é 

The locks of the Welland and St. Law- 
rence canals are 270 feet long, 45 feet wide, 
and 14 feet deep. Great Britain now has 
afloat 130 gunboats, 169 torpedo-boats, 
and 108 destroyers, which could pass from 
the ocean to the lakes. In case of war, 
therefore, the convention would seem to 
be an advantage to the United States. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that there will 
never be another war between the United 
States and Great Britain, either with or 
without the Rush-Bagot convention; but 
it seems unreasonable to suppose that the 
abrogation of the agreement would make 
any perceptible difference in the present 
cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. The ties of friendship and com- 
merce are now too strong to be lightly 
severed, or even strained, without just 
cause. 

What are the disadvantages to the 
United States of the present arrangement? 
It should be noted at the outset that they 
all arise from conditions which did not 
exist when the convention was agreed to, 
and could hardly have been anticipated by 
its framers. 

In the first place, it debars the ship- 
builders on the lakes from competing for 
the construction of such government war- 
vessels as can pass the Canadian canals. 
This is a discrimination against a large 
and important industry which should not 
be tolerated except for the most urgent 
reasons. The American Ship - building 
Company now has nine plants on the lakes, 
located at West Superior, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Bay City, Detroit, Wyandotte, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Lorraine. There 
are three other yards on the lakes, at Bay 
City, Port Huron, and Toledo. Owing to 
their proximity to the coal and iron de- 
posits, all these lake ship-yards can com- 
pete successfully with any of the yards in 
this country or elsewhere. They have built 
several light-ships and other vessels for 
the Treasury Department, and have been, 
as we have seen, the lowest bidders for 
some of the naval vessels. The govern- 
ment is thus a loser as well by being de- 
prived of the competition of these lake 
yards. 

The United States suffers a still more 
serious loss, which is forcibly alluded to 
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by the Secretary of the Navy in his letter 
of April 16, 1898: 

“This inquiry is prompted by the fur- 
ther consideration that it was doubtless 
not at all within the contemplation of the 
understanding of 1817 that the national 
resources in naval construction should be 
materially diminished thereby, as they are 
at present through the exclusion of the 
facilities afforded by establishments in 
the lake cities. These establishments 
might in emergency render important ser- 
vice in the construction of torpedo-boats 
and other small vessels, which, with the 
econeurrence of the British . authorities, 
could be taken through the Welland Canal 
and placed in commission for sea service 
as promptly as would be possible if they 
were built on the Atlantic seaboard.” 

A strict adherence to the letter of the 
convention also excludes the lake yards 
from the construction of naval vessels for 
other countries at peace with the United 
States and Great Britain. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the United States, by con- 
tinuing in force this international agree- 
“ment, deprives twelve private American 
ship-yards of great advantages which are 
enjoyed by all other yards in the country. 
What prospect of national gain would 
now induce the President to make, or the 
Senate to ratify, a treaty which would 
shut out from the construction of all 
naval vessels twelve other private Ameri- 
can ship-yards on the Atlantie or Pacific 
coasts? 

The convention of 1817 prevents the effi- 
cient training of a large part of our naval 
militia. We now have over 5,000 officers 
and men organized in eighteen States and 
the District of Columbia. Of this num- 
ber 1,000 are in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Ohio. It is a disadvantage to the gov- 
ernment and an injustice and discourage- 
ment to these naval reserves to be de- 
prived of the same practice on a modern 
gunboat that is enjoyed by the reserves in 
the seaboard States. 

In concluding this enumeration of the 
disadvantages to the United States of ad- 
hering to the agreement of 1817, atten- 
tion must be drawn to the position in 
which the United States would now be 
placed in case of a war with Great Brit- 
ain, although I do not take much account 
of the possibilities of war between the two 


countries. War ends all treaties between 
the belligerents. In anticipation of hos- 
tilities, Great Britain could concentrate 
on the upper St. Lawrence a powerful 
naval force ready for operation on the 
lakes upon the declaration of war. Our 
most efficient method of opposing this 
foree would be by land batteries com- 
manding the upper St. Lawrence and the 
waters connecting the lakes. With or 
without this convention we shall always 
be at a disadvantage in a conflict with 
Great Britain on the lakes until we have 
constructed a waterway through our own 
territory from the ocean to the lakes of 
sufficient size to admit the passage of 
vessels as large as those which can pass 
through the Canadian canals. 

A careful study of the history of the 
Rush-Bagot convention, and an impartial 
estimate of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages accruing to the United States from 
an adherence to its terms, as now inter- 
preted, lead to the conclusion that the loss 
to the United States outweighs the gain; 
that it is to the interest of both parties 
to make a new arrangement respecting 
naval armaments on the lakes; that the 
agreement of 1817 is obsolete and not fit 
for the foundation of an international un- 
derstanding; that a treaty should be made 
between the United States and Great 
Britain which would expressly annul the 
Rush-Bagot convention and settle the 
questions of armament and naval con- 
struction on the lakes in conformity with 
modern conditions. 


TRAFFIC IN SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 
1908. 1909. 1910. 
Steamers......... 12,053 16;463 17,674 
Sailing vessels... . 1,355 1,787 1,890 
Unregistered... .. ee 984 1,335 
Total crancrente ne 15,685 19,204 20,899 
Net registered 
tonnage...... 31,091,730 46,751,717 49,856,123 
Net freight ton- 
nage......... 41,390,557 57,895,149 62,363,218 
Passengers, num 
Deri weas acon 53,287 59,948 66,933 


For the purpose of comparison the fol- 
lowing statistics are given: 

During the year 1910, the Suez Canal, 
which cost over $100,000,000, had a ton- 
nage of 23,054,901; the Manchester and 
Liverpool Canal, which cost $110,000,000, 
a tonnage of 8,000,000; the Kaiser Wil- 
helm canal, which cost $40,000,000, a ton- 
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nage of 6,267,805. This canal is ‘now being 
enlarged at an expense of $50,000,000. 

Note by Hditor.—During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, 1,361 vessels of 342,- 
068 gross tons were built and documented 
in the United States. These included 
eighteen steel steamers of 78,845 gross 
tons for the sea-board service and twen- 
ty-seven similar vessels of 142,521 gross 
tons for the Great Lakes service. On 
the above date the merchant marine of 
the United States, including all kinds of 
documented shipping, comprised 25,740 
vessels of 7,508,082 gross tons, and the 
American tonnage registered for the for- 
eign trade amounted to 782,517 gross tons, 
the smallest amount in seventy years, ex- 
cept for 1898. During the fiscal year 
1909-10, American ships carried 8.7 per 
cent. of our exports and imports, the 
smallest percentage in our history, except 
in 1901. 

Ship-Canals. In America the canals 
connecting the Great Lakes and that con- 
necting the Hudson River with Long 
Island Sound at the upper end of Man- 
hattan Island, New York City, are the 
principal ship-canals. The former are 
three in number: the Welland Canal, 
originally constructed in 1853 and en- 
larged in 1871 and 1900;-the Sault Ste. 
Marie, or St. Mary’s River Canal, opened 
in 1855 and enlarged in 1897; and the Ca- 
nadian canal at St. Mary’s River, opened 
in 1895, The American and Canadian 
canals at St. Mary’s Falls are practically 
identical in location and dimensions, and 
are used interchangeably by vessels en- 
gaged in commerce, as convenience may 
dictate. The depth of the canals at the 
St. Mary’s River is sufficient to accom- 
modate vessels drawing 20 feet of water. 
The American Canal was originally con- 
structed by the State of Michigan, but 
subsequently was taken charge of by the 
United States and enlarged at a cost of 
$2,150,000. The cost of the Welland Canal 
was about $30,000,000, largely due to the 
fact that 25 locks are required in sur- 
mounting the rise of 327 feet in the dis- 
tance of 27 miles. The number of vessels 
passing through the St. Mary’s Canal in- 
creased eleven times between 1873 and 
1900, while the number passing through 
the Welland Canal, between Lakes Brie 
and Ontario, decreased nearly one-half. 


The Harlem River Ship-canal cost about 
$2,700,000, and was opened for traffic 
June 17, 1895. The Port Arthur Ship- 
canal, connecting Sabine Lake, in Texas, 
with the Gulf of Mexico, was opened 
March 25, 1899. At the time of writing 
the Cape Cod Sea-level Canal, connecting 
Massachusetts and Buzzards bays, and the 
Beaufort Canal, connecting Beaufort, N. 
C., and the Neuse River, were nearing 
completion. 

Lake traffic, carrying grain and ore 
from the source of supply at the head 
of the Great Lakes to the place of demand 
at the foot, was able to compete success- 
fully with railroad carriage. About 1876 
lake rates from Duluth to Buffalo were 
only one-twenty-sixth the all-rail rates. 
The character of the goods, being in bulk 
and not requiring speedy transportation, 
was favorable to water transit. Contract 
rates for carrying ore ranged in 1887 
from $1.20 to $3.05 per ton, bringing 
large returns to vessel owners. In that 
year forty-seven vessels were added to the 
lake fleet at a cost of $6,000,000, reviv- 
ing the inland ship-building industry. 
Vessels carrying ore averaged in 1872 
about 650 tons; in 1889 ore-vessels of 
2,800 tons capacity were constructed, con- 
sidered marvels at the time, but insig- 
nificant in comparison with later vessels 
of 10,000 tons capacity, loaded by machin- 
ery in an hour and a half. Under these 
conditions the price of pig-iron fell from 
$46 per ton in 1866 to $28 in 1880, and 
to $11 before the end of the century. 

Shipp, Arpsert Micasan, educator; 
born in Stokes county, N. C., Jan. 15, 
1819; graduated at the University of 
North Carolina in 1840; ordained a Meth- 
odist preacher in 1841; connected with 
Greensboro Female College, 1848; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1849; Wolford 
College, 1859; Vanderbilt University, 
1875; author of Methodism in South 
Carolina. We died in Cleveland Springs, 
N. C., June 27, 1887. 

Shipp, BARNARD, author; born at Nat- 
chez, Miss., April 30, 1813. He wrote 
The Progress of Freedom; De Soto and 
Florida; The Indians and Antiquities of 
America; and translated Garcilosso’s Con- 
quest of Florida. 

Shippen, Win11AM, physician; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1736; grad- 
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uated at Princeton in 1754; studied medi- 
cine in London and Edinburgh, and be- 
gan its practice in Philadelphia in 1762. 
In the autumn of that year he began the 
first course of anatomical lectures ever 
given in the United States. Im 1765 he 
was chosen Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the new medical school of the 
College of Philadelphia, of which he was 
the founder. In 1776 he entered the medi- 
cal department of the army, and, from 
April, 1777, to January, 1781, was its 
director-general. He withdrew from the 
practice of his profession in 1798, and 
died in Germantown, Pa., July 11, 1808. 

Shiras, GrorGr, jurist; born in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 26, 1832; graduated at 
Yale College in 1853, and after studying 
at the Yale Law School was admitted to 
the bar of Pennsylvania in 1856. He was 
engaged in private practice in the courts 
of Pennsylvania till July, 1892, when he 
was appointed associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court to succeed 
Joseph P. Bradley; retired in 1903. 

Shirley, Jonn Mixton, lawyer; born in 
Sanbornton, N. H., Nov. 16, 1831; received 
an academic education; was admitted: to 
the bar in 1854. His publications include 
The Early Jurisprudence of New Hamp- 
shire; Complete History of the Dartmouth 
College Case; Reports of Cases in the 
Supreme Judicial Court; and Reports of 
Cases in the Superior Court of Judicature, 
ete. He died in Andover, N. H., May 21, 
1887. 

Shirley, Paun, naval officer; born in 
Kentucky, Dec. 19, 1820; joined the navy 
in 1839; promoted lieutenant in 1853; 
served with distinction in the Civil War. 
In 1863, while in command of the sloop 
Cyane, he captured the J. M. Chapman, a 
piratical cruiser, and later, while com- 
manding the Survanel, captured the pirat- 
ical steamer Colon. He died in Columbus, 
O., Nov. 24, 1876. 

Shirley, Wrtr1am, colonial governor; 
born in Sussex, England, in 1693; was 
educated for the law; came to Boston in 
1734, where he practised his profession. 
At the time he was appointed governor 
(1741) he was a commissioner for the set- 
tlement of the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. As governor 
he was superior to his contemporaries in 
the same office in America. He planned 
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the expedition against Louisburg in 1745; 
and was appointed one of the commis: 
sioners at Paris (1750) for settling the 
limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, and 
other controverted rights of the English 
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and French in America. In 1754 he made 
a treaty with the Eastern Indians and ex- 
plored the Kennebec, erecting some forts 
upon its banks. In 1755 he was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in North America. The expedition against 
Fort Niagara was planned by him, and 
led as far as Oswego. In 1759 he was 
commissioned a lieutenant-general. He 
was governor of one of the Bahama Isl- 
ands afterwards, but returned to Massa- 
chusetts in 1770 and built a spacious 
mansion at Roxbury, which he never oc- 
cupied, dying the next year after his ar- 
rival there, March 24, 1771. 

Short, CHARLES, educator; born in 
Haverhill, Mass., May 28, 1821; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1846; was 
instructor in Roxbury and Philadelphia 
in 1847-63; president and Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Ken- 
yon College, Ohio, in 1863-67; and _ be- 
came Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, in 1868. He contributed 
many articles to periodicals. He died in 
New York, Dee. 24, 1886. 

Short, Witt1Am, diplomatist; born in 
Spring Garden, Va., Sept. 30, 1759; was 
educated at the College of William and 
Mary; became a member of the Virginia 
exeoutive council while very young; and 
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in 1784 accompanied Jefferson to France 
as secretary of legation. In 1789 Wash- 
ington appointed him chargé d’affaires to 
the French Republic on the retirement of 
Jefferson from his post in France. This 
was the first commission signed by Presi- 
dent Washington, and Short had the honor 
of being the first public officer appointed 
under the national Constitution. He was 
successively minister 
Hague and minister to Spain. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1849. 

Short Ballot, a ballot suggested for 
general use in political elections by the 
exercise of the elective franchise by re- 
ducing the list of offices to be filled to the 
fewest practicable number, and demon- 
strated in the municipal elections of cities 
that have adopted the commission form 
of government. The advocates of the re- 
form assert, with respect to the ordinary 
or long ballot: 

First: It submits to popular elections 
offices which are too unimportant to at- 
tract (or deserve) public attention, and, 

Second: It submits to popular election 
so many offices at one time that many of 
them are inevitably crowded out from 
proper public attention; and, 

Third: It submits to popular election so 
many offices at one time that the business 
of making up the elaborate tickets nec- 
essary at every election makes the politi- 
cal machine an indispensable instrument 
in electoral action. 

Many officials, therefore, it is claimed, 
are elected without adequate public scru- 
tiny, and owe their selection not to the 
people, but to the makers of the party 
ticket, who thus acquire an influence that 
is capable of great abuse. 

The principles of the short ballot are: 

First: That only those offices should be 
elective which are important enough to 
attract (and deserve) public examination. 

Second: That very few offices should be 
filled by election at one time, so as to per- 
mit adequate and unconfused public exam- 
ination of the candidates. 

Obedience to these fundamental princi- 
ples, it is urged, explains the comparative 
success of democratic government in the 
cities of Great Britain and other foreign 
democracies, as well as in Galveston, Des 
Moines, and other American cities that 
are governed by “ commissions.” 


He died in 


resident at The 


The short-ballot principle has been 
commended by many influential political 
scientists, and its application is urged in 
city, county, and State elections alike. 
The short-ballot organization has _ its 
headquarters at 383 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Another form of the short ballot is the 
commission form of government. 

Commission Form of Government.— 
The main features of the commission form 
of government, after comparing the vari- 
ous plans in operation in Iowa, Kansas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
other commonwealths, are the following: 

1. The governing body is made up of 
a small number of members. The usual 
number is five. Three is the next most 
common number, occurring most frequent- 
ly in the smaller cities. Other places 
have from four to nine. The Illinois act 
calls for five commissioners and the Wis- 
consin law for three. 

2. Wards as election units are abol- 
ished. Each commissioner is voted for by 
all the electors and is responsible to the 
entire city rather than to a section of it. 
Under this arrangement each voter wields 
more power, as he votes for all the com- 
missioners instead of for one or two of a 
large number of aldermen. Better men 
are elected, and the influence of a bad 
ward is less than when it is represented 
by its own special alderman. 

3. Ample powers are conferred upon the 
commission. By this is meant that it ex- 
ercises not only the usual ordinance-mak- 
ing power, but it also oversees the ad- 
ministrative departments of the city and 
appoints the officers. In other words, it 
decides by ordinance what shall be done, 
appoints the men to do it—department 
subordinates and employés—and sees that 
it is done. 

4. Each commissioner is assigned to be 
the head of a definite department, for the 
eonduct of which he is responsible to the 
commission, and to some extent directly 
to the people. Commissioners do not look 
after the details of their departments; 
they have superintendents who do this 
under their direction. In most commis- 
sion charters it is provided that the 
mayor shall be one of the council, voting, 
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but not having the veto power. He usually 
presides at meetings, signs ordinances, 
contracts, and warrants on the treasury 
and performs other ministerial acts. 

5. Control by the people is insured by 
means of the following checks: (a) Pub- 
licity of proceedings, ordinances (inelud- 
ing franchises), and of the general and 
financial condition of the city; (b) the 
referendum; (c) the initiative; (d) the 
recall; (e) non-partisan primary and 
election methods; (f) a civil-service com- 
mission. Nearly every commission char- 
ter has one or more of these checks. 

The commission form of government 
has been adopted (1912) by 8 cities in 
Alabama, 9 in California, 2 in Colorado, 1 
in Idaho, 17 in Illinois, 7 in Iowa, 24 in 
Kansas, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Louisiana, 
1 in Maine, | in Maryland, 4 in Massachu- 
setts, 4 in Michigan, 2 in Minnesota, 2 
in Mississippi, 1 in Montana, 1 in Nebras- 
ka, 5 in New Jersey, 1 in Mexico, 3 in 
North Carolina, 3 in North Dakota, 15 in 
Oklahoma, 1 in Oregon, 1 in Pennsylvania, 
1 in South Carolina, 11 in South Dakota, 
3 in Tennessee, 16 in Texas, 5 in Utah, 
6 in Washington, 3 in West Virginia, 2 
in Wisconsin, 1 in Wyoming. 

Short Hills, N. J., a range of low hills 
near Springfield, N. J., where the Ameri- 
cans were encamped in 1780 and from 
which they descended to fight the British 
under General Kuyphausen. See Sprine- 
FIELD, BATTLE OF. j 

Shortland, T. G., military officer. He 
was in command of Dartmoor Prison 
(q. v.), where many thousands of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and American sea- 
men, impressed by British war-ships, who 
had refused to fight against their country- 
men in 1812, were confined. 

Shoshoni, or Snake, Indians, believed 
to have formed a distinct nation of North 
American Indians, inhabiting a portion of 
the country west of and among the Rocky 
Mountains. They embraced a number of 
war-like tribes, among whom the Coman- 
ches are best known in American history. 
According to their traditions, they came 
from the South. When Lewis and Clarke 
saw them, in 1805, they had been driven be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. They were 
widely spread and generally peaceful. 
The bands of Shoshones have gone by 
various names. The overland emigrants 


to California met them in the Great Salt 
Lake region, on the Humboldt River, and 
at other places. Soon after that emigra- 
tion began, these bands assumed a_hos- 
tile attitude towards the white people, 
and in 1849 some of them were engaged 
in open war. Short periods of peace were 
obtained by treaties, and finally, in 1864, 
some of the Shoshoni ceded their lands 
to the United States. The non-fulfilment 
of the agreement on the part of the latter 
caused the Indians to begin hostilities 
again. In 1867 a treaty was made at 
Fort Bridger, after which the United 
States government attempted to gather 
the scattered bands on reservations, and 
partially succeeded. In 1909 there were 
in Idaho 1,766 Shoshoni and Bannock 
under the Fort Hall School, and about 200 
not under official supervision; in Nevada 
there were 243 under the Western Sho- 
shoni School, and about 750 not under 
agency or school control; and in Wyoming 
there were 816 under the Shoshoni School. 
Deducting about 500 Bannock from these 
figures, the total Shoshoni population ap- 
proximated 3,250. 

Shubrick, Witr1Am BraAwnrorp, naval 
officer, born on Bull’s Island, 8. C., Oct. 
31, 1790; entered the navy as midshipman 
in 1806; was made lieutenant in January, 
1813, and in June assisted, by managing 
a small battery on Craney Island, in re- 
pulsing the British. Shubrick was lieu- 
tenant of the Constitution in her action 
with the Cyane and Levant. He command- 
ed a squadron in the Pacific in 1847, and 
captured some ports from the Mexicans. 
In 1859 he was in command of the Brazil 
Squadron and the Paraguay expedition, 
and from 1860 to 1870 was chairman of 
the light-house board. He was made rear- 
admiral on the retired list in July, 1862. 
He died in Washington, D. C., May 27, 
1874. 

Shufeldt, Rorert Witson, naval offi- 
eer; born in Red Hook, N. Y., Feb. 21, 
1822; entered the navy as midshipman in 
1839; and became lieutenant in 1853. In 
the following year he resigned and took 
service with the merchant marine. He 
was in charge of a surveying party on the 
Tsthmus of Tehuantepec, and at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War commanded a 
steamship plying between New York and 
Havana. Soon afterwards he was ap- 
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pointed United States consul-general in 
Havana, where he remained till 1863, 
when he re-entered.the navy with the rank 
of commander. He participated in the 
operations in Charleston Harbor, and after 
the war commanded the Hartford, of the 
East India Squadron, and the Wachusett 
of the Asiatic Squadron. In 1870-71 he 
spent some time surveying on both the 
Tehuantepec and Nicaragua routes; in 
1879-80 was sent on a special commercial 
mission to Africa and the East Indies; 
was arbitrator for the United States and 
British governments to settle the Libe- 
rian boundary disputes; negotiated a treaty 
with the kingdom of Korea for the better 
conservation of American interests; and 
as special agent of the United States gov- 
ernment at Peking in 1881 he secured the 
treaty that opened Korea to the commerce 
of the world. He became rear-admiral 
May 27, 1883; was retired Feb. 21, 1884; 
and was influential in his last service in 
bringing about the creation of the new 
navy and the designing of the first steel 
cruiser, as president of the naval ad- 
visory board. In recognition of the 
beneficial effects of his official acts 
in connection with Korea, he was for 
some time the guest of that government 
after his retirement. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1895. 

Shurtleff, NATHANIEL BRADSTREET, au- 
thor; born in Boston, Mass., June 29, 
1810; graduated at Harvard College in 
1831, and at its Medical Department in 
1834; was mayor of Boston, Mass., in 
1868-70. He was the author of Passen- 
gers of the Mayflower in 1620; Genea- 
logical Memoir of the Family of Hlder 
Thomas Leavett of Boston; Records of 
the Governor and Company of Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England; Memoir of 
the Inauguration of the Statue of Frank- 


lin, ete. He died in Boston, Mass., Oct. 
17, 1874. 
Shute, Samuer, colonial governor; 


born in London, England, in 1653; re- 
ceived a collegiate education; appointed 
royal governor of Massachusetts in 1716, 
but his administration was marked by un- 
fortunate struggles with the Assembly 
over his prerogatives. In 1723 he visited 
England to arrange the difficulties; was 
about to return, in June, 1727, when the 
King died and a new governor was ap- 


pointed. He died in England, April 15, 
1742. 

Siamese Twins, Tur, Chang and Eng; 
born in a small village on the coast of 
Siam in 1811. Their mother bore seven- 
teen children; once she had three at a 
birth, and never less than two. These two 
children were the only deformed ones 
among them. They were united by a 
strong band of flesh, three or four inches 
in diameter, at the anterior part of the 
chest. Their parents lived by fishing, and 
the boys sold shell-fish until they were 
eighteen years of age, when they were 
brought to the United States and ex- 
hibited as curiosities. They were shown 
in different cities of the Union, and also 
went to England and France, where they 
attracted the attention of scientific men. 
They were very agile, and so accommo- 
dated themselves to their situation that 
they could run, leap, and, when crossing 
the ocean, climb to the masthead as 
quickly as any sailor. The twins finally 
settled in North Carolina, where they 
purchased an estate. Each was married 
(their wives were sisters) and had several 
children, none of whom were deformed. 
They died within a few hours of each 
other, Jan. 17, 1874, at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

Sibley, Henry Hastings, pioneer; born 
in Detroit, Mich., Feb. 20, 1811; became 
a partner in the American Fur Company 
in 1834. On one of his trips he arrived 
at the mouth of the Minnesota River, and 
was so much pleased with the place that 
he settled there. On May 29, 1848, when 
Wisconsin became a State, St. Croix River 
was made the western boundary. This left 
about 23,000 square miles east of the Mis- 
sissippi without a government. In Novem- 
ber, 1848, Mr. Sibley was elected to repre- 
sent this district in Congress where he was 
instrumental in having an act passed 
creating the Territory of Minnesota, which 
was made to include the rest of Wiscon- 
sin and a large area west of the Missis- 
sippi. He served in Congress till 1853. 
Minnesota was created a State on May 
11, 1858, and he was chosen its first goy- 
ernor. He commanded the white volunteer 
forees of Iowa and Minnesota against the 
Sioux rising of 1862, and on Sept. 23 
broke the power of the Indians in a de- 
cisive battle at Wood Lake; was commis- 
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sioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
later received the brevet of major-general. 
He died in St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18, 1891. 

Sibley, Henry Horxtns, military offli- 
cer; born in Nachitoches, La., May 25, 
1816; graduated at West Point in 1838, 
entering the dragoons and serving in the 
Seminole War. He also served in the war 
against Mexico. In February, 1861, he 
was major of dragoons, and was serving 
against Indians in New Mexico; but in 
May he joined the Confederates, accepted 
the commission of brigadier-general in 
their army, and led a force from Texas for 
the conquest of New Mexico. At Fort 
Craig he was repulsed (June 5, 1862) and 
was driven over the mountains into Texas. 
In 1869-74 he was in the service of the 
Khedive of Egypt. He died in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., Aug. 23, 1886. 

Sibley, Jonn LaAnapon, librarian; 
born in Union, Me., Dee. 29, 1804; grad 
uated at Harvard College in 1825; stud- 
ied theology; retired from the ministry 
in 1833; and applied himself to literary 
work in 1833-41. He was then appointed 
assistant librarian of the Harvard li- 
brary, and was librarian in 1856-77. He 
was the author of Index to the Writings 
of George Washington; History of the 
Town of Union, Me.; Index to the Works 
of John Adams; Notices of the Triennial 
and Annual Catalogues of Harvard Uni- 
versity, with a Reprint of the Catalogues 
of 1674, 1682, and 1700; and Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He died in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 
9, 1885. 

Siboney, a seaport town in the province 
of Santiago de Cuba, a few miles west 
of Daiquiri. In the American-Spanish 
War the greater part of the American 
army was landed at Daiquiri, and the 
remaining portion at Siboney. The dis- 
embarkation of the army at Daiquiri was 
begun on June 22, and by the evening of 
the 24th all the troops of this contingent 
were on shore. The Spanish troops made 
but little resistance. On the 23d General 
Lawton’s division reached Siboney, and 
on the following day pushed forward so 
that General Kent’s division might imme- 
diately occupy the place. In these early 
movements the Americans were greatly 
assisted by a body of Cubans. Genera] 
Shafter planned that General Lawton’s di- 


vision should take a strong defensive posi- 
tion on the road from Siboney to Santia- 
go; Kent’s division was to be held near 
Santiago; Bates’s brigade was to support 
Lawton; and Wheeler’s cavalry division 
was to be in the rear on the road from 
Daiquiri to Siboney. On the 23d—24th, 
however, General Young’s brigade, of 
Wheeler’s division, passed Lawton, and 
was therefore in the advance early the next 
morning. ‘This brigade consisted of part 
of the 10th United States Cavalry and two 
battalions of the Ist Volunteer Cavalry 
(Rough Riders). On the road to San- 
tiago, and about 3 miles from Siboney, was 
the strong natural position called Las 
Guasimas, where the Spaniards were post- 
ed in considerable strength, but after an 
obstinate resistance they were driven from 
their position (see Las GuasiMas). It 
was for the purpose of having a consulta- 
tion with General Shafter, then in head- 
quarters at Siboney, that Rear - Admiral 
Sampson, with his flag-ship, the New York, 
left the fleet blockading the entrance to 
the harbor of Santiago, and was thus ab- 
sent from the opening scene of the great 
naval engagement of July 3. See Ex Ca- 
NEY; SAN JUAN HiLL; Spain, WAR WITH. 

Sickles, Danite~ Epcar, military offi- 
cer; born in New York City, Oct. 20, 1822; 
was admitted to the bar in 1844; became 
a member of the legislature in 1847, and 
was soon a prominent leader in the Demo- 
cratic party. He went to England with 
Minister Buchanan as secretary of lega- 
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tion. In 1855 he was elected State sena- 
tor, and the next year he was elected 
to Congress. He shot Philip Barton Key 
(Feb. 27, 1859), in Washington, D.C., for 
alleged unlawful intimacy with his wife; 
was tried for murder, but acquitted, and 
was re-elected to Congress in 1860. When 
the Civil War broke out he raised the Ex- 
celsior (New York) Brigade; was made 
colonel, and commissioned brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers in September, 1861. He 
commanded a brigade on the Peninsula; 
took command of General Hooker’s troops 
when that officer was placed at the head 
of an army corps; and had a division at 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. At Chan- 
cellorsville he commanded an army corps; 
also at Gettysburg, where he lost a leg. 
He was promoted major-general of volun- 
teers in 1862; retired as a major-general 
United States army, in 1869; was min- 
ister to Spain in 1869-74; president of 
the New York State board of civil ser- 
vice commissioners; sheriff of New York 
in 1890; member of Congress in 1892-94. 
He was awarded a Congressional medal 
of honor for distinguished gallantry at 
Gettysburg. 

Sidell, Wirt1am Henry, military offi- 
cer; born in New York City, Aug. 21, 
1810; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1833, and assigned 
to the artillery, but resigned; became city 
surveyor of New York; assistant engi- 
neer of the Croton aqueduct; division en- 
gineer of railroads in Massachusetts and 
New York; chief engineer in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railroad; assistant 
engineer in the hydrographic survey of 
the delta of the Mississippi River, ete. 
He entered the Union army at the out- 
break of the Civil War as major of the 
15th United States Infantry; joined the 
10th Infantry as lieutenant-colonel and 
served in Dakota in 1867-69; was bre- 
vetted colonel, and later brigadier-general, 
United States army, for faithful services 
during the war; and was retired in 
1870. He died in New York City, July 1, 
1873. 

Siebert, Witspur Henry, educator; 
born in Columbus, O., Aug. 30, 1866; 
graduated at the Ohio State University 
in 1888, and studied in Germany in 1890- 
91; was associate and full professor of 
Kuropean history at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity from 1898. He is the author of 
The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom;. The Government of Ohio; 
Report on Collections of Material in Eng- 


‘lish and Huropean History in the Libra- 


ries of the United States, ete. 

Sieges. The following are the most 
noteworthy sieges in the history of the 
United States. See also BaTTLes. 


Fort William Henry, New York ...... 1757 
Louisburg, Canada ..... Papel sare reser ne 1758 
Fort Ticonderoga, New York....... 1758-59 
Boston, eMassachusetis ieee cde weienecrtione 1775 
Hort Henry, sWest—Varginlal scree) << tcrcrs Ilr eee 
Mort Milling Pennsylvania rca. str-iel eres abr ere 
Korte Schuyler NEw: Oh Kersten. ali Are 
Charleston, South Carolina.... 1780, 1864-65 
Fort Ninety-six, South Carolina...... 1781 
Yorktown, Virginial ss)... 1781 and 1862 
ort. Wabash, Indiana. ncn... ster ere 1812 
Owe Wiaiyness Tndlana ayo scete oie teeroteteneas 1812 
Hort Georze, Canad avant steeerteerrens 1813 
Mort. Meigs Onio seamen mere acne 1813 
Hort. Stephensons (OhlOe py cesta tere ste 1813 
oe Wale, TOMER e Awe obo eon me DE Soe 1814 
Fore’, Brow; WRexas jee oepeiicieacie re cretehene 1846 
Momntereyee NOxICOs 6 cre crete cranete eter teasers 1846 
Puebla, MeOXtGO. us cea) ciecsteieseitelcsiers er avace 1847 
Vera, Cruz Mextcor cise. < es cactotaeiresea 1847 
HortePickens- Wlori@aren. ono cee = oe 1861 
Corinth eMUSsiss ip Dilseeitene)oletatens © eaereiens 1862 
Rort Pulaskin Georeiaee tac 2 cme © 1862 
Leland UNO.) Oy wiceniGick yen. nieve tersertcnens 1862 
Fort Wagner, South Carolina......... 1863 
Pore) Etudson, Wuoulsiana raceme ted cies 1863 
Vicksburg, Mississippi... se. 1863 
Atlantas Georgias.c ssi o<s.swies osa0 secs 1864 
Forts Gaines and Morgan, Mobile, Ala- 

LOPE 00: Fe easier inc O CRRO SL Crh. EAC Oe cor 1864 
Kort Misher, North) Carolina... .- -.. 1864-65 
Richmond.) Wilroinign sole cm leetceters 1864-65 
Fort Blakely and Spanish Fort, Mobile, 
mA DATIA Mey eet calc ae ee eer ee 1865 
Santiago. Cuba creme owe icles ue ister ee 1898 


Sigel, Franz, military officer; born at 
Sinsheim, Baden, Nov. 18, 1824; gradu- 
ated at the military school of Carlsruhe; 
entered the Baden service, but resigned in 
1848, when he became a champion of Ger- 
man unity and republicanism. The revo- 
lutionary government appointed him sec- 
retary of war. At the head of a beaten 
and dispirited force, after a defeat by the 
Prince of Prussia, he made a skilful re- 
treat within the walls of the fortress of 
Rastadt. Upon the ‘flight of the provi- 
sional government, in July, Sigel withdrew 
to Switzerland, and, being expelled by the 
Swiss government, he came to New York 
in 1850, taught mathematics, interested 
himself in the State militia, beeame major 
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of a regiment, and in September, 1858, re- 
moved to St. Louis and became superin- 
tendent of public schools there. When the 
Civil War broke out he organized a regi- 
ment of infantry and a battery, assisted 


FRANZ SIGEL. 


Lyon in the capture of Camp Jackson, 
and afterwards did signal service in 
southwestern Missouri, at Carthage, 
Wilson’s Creek, and Springfield. Com- 
missioned a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, he commanded a division in Fré- 
mont’s army. In command of a division, 
early in 1862, he bore a conspicuous part 
in the battle of PEA RipaE (q. v.). Pro- 
moted major-general, he was placed in 
command at Harper’s Ferry in June, 
1862, and late in that month succeeded to 
the command of Frémont’s army corps, 
and served through the campaign in Vir- 
ginia under Pope. In September he was 
placed at the head of the 11th Army 
Corps. Early in 1864 he was placed in 
command of the Department of West Vir- 
ginia. Defeated by Breckinridge at New 
Market, he was relieved of command by 
General Hunter. He performed some other 
military service on the upper Potomac 
and resigned his commission May 4, 1865. 
He afterwards served as collector of in- 
ternal revenue, register, and pension 
agent in New York City. He died in 
New York, Aug. 21, 1902. : 

Signal Corps, in the United States 
army a bureau of the War Department 
under the direction of the chief signal 
officer. This official is charged with the 


supervision of all military signal duties, 
and of books, papers, and devices con- 
nected therewith, including telegraph and 
telephone apparatus and the necessary 
meteorological instruments for use on tar- 
get ranges and other military uses; the 
construction, repair, and operation of mil- 
itary telegraph lines, and the duty of col- 
lecting and transmitting information for 
the army by telegraph or otherwise, and 
all other duties usually pertaining to mil- 
itary signalling. 

In the Santiago campaign the Signal 
Corps rendered its greatest service. Gen. 
Apotpuus W. GREELY, (q.¥v.) then signal 
officer, claimed that Col. James Allen dis- 
covered the position of Cervera’s squadron. 

Every day Colonel Allen furnished re- 
ports concerning the Spanish fleet. The 
navy, however, was not able to verify the 
reports of the Signal Corps, whereupon 
General Greely was informed that prep- 
arations for the campaign were being con- 
ducted on his representations and that 
verification was emphatically desirable. 

Signals, believed to have been first used 
in the navies of Greece and Carthage, and 
not unlike those used in the present mili- 
tary and naval service. A regular code of 
day and night signals was arranged by 
Admirals Howe and Kempenfelt about 
1790, and in 1812 Captain Rodgers, of the 
United States navy, arranged an admi- 
rable signal system for its use. This con- 
sisted of flags of various forms and colors, 
to be displayed in different positions, so as 
to indicate words or sentences to be trans- 


SIGNAL-BOOK, 


mitted long distances. The signal-officers 
at each terminus have a key which in- 
terprets the message. That key is a 
* sional-book,” which, when in actual 
service, is covered with canvas, in which 
is a plate of lead on each side, of sufficient 
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PERMANENT SIGNALS.—NO, 1. 


weight to sink the book in case a vessel is 
about to strike her colors. 
As each nation has its pe- 
euliar “ signal-books,” this 
precaution is necessary, so 
as not to have the secrets 
of one revealed to the 
other. Certain flags in- 
dicate certain numbers, 
from 1 to 9; and these 


resent duplicate. In the engraving 
(No. 1) are nine different flags, with 
their numbers, and four pennants. 
With these flags and pennants about 
100,000 different signals may be given. 
A frequent change in the arrangement 
of signal-flags is necessary for ob- 
vious reasons. The code of signals used 
in the United States navy just pre- 
vious to the late Civil War was pro- 
posed by a board of naval officers, and 
adopted by the Navy Department in 
1857. Another board, in 1859, tested 
and approved a system of night- 
signals invented by B. F. Coston, of 
the United States navy; and in October, 


numerals, by combination, 
indicate sentences which 
are given in the key by 


WIG-WAGGING BY FLAG.—NO. 2, 


coresponding numbers. The pennants rep- 1861, these signals were adopted in the 
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United States army. A new system of 
signals, for both the army and navy, 
was invented by Mas. (afterwards Gen.) 
ALBERT J. MYER (q. v.), Which was in use 
in both branches of the service, night and 
day, on land and on water, during the 
Civil War. It is so simple and flexible 
that it may be used through the medium 
of sounds, forms, colors, and motions, all 
of which are regulated and understood by 
a code. The engraving (No. 2) shows the 
method of signalling with flags by day, and 
with torches by night, by motions. The 
arrows show the direction of the motion. 
Like the Morse telegraph alphabet, which 
consists of dots and dashes, the modern 
signal code is made up of two elements, a 
motion to the right and a motion to the 
left, such signalling being known as wig- 
wagging. For instance, in the engraving 
(No. 2), fig. 1 indicates “make ready,” 
fig. 2, one motion to the right, may repre- 
sent the letter T, fig. 3, one motion to the 
left, the letter T, fig. 4 is “ rest,” indicating 
the end of a word. During the Civil War 
signal-towers were erected for temporary 
use. The one shown herewith was at 
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Point of Rocks, on the Appomattox, and 
was 125 feet in height. From its top the 
spires of Richmond, nearly 20 miles dis- 
tant, could be seen. It was built of pine 
timber. 

Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. See 
ConsSTITUTION; DeCLARATION OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE. Biographies of each of the 
signers will be found under their respec- 
tive names. 

Sigourney, Lypra Huntiry (Mrs.), 
author; born in Norwich, Conn., Sept. 1, 
1791; educated in Norwich and Hartford; 
and attained a high reputation as a writ- 
er. Her publications include Traits of the 
Aborigines of America (a poem); Sketch 
of Connecticut Forty Years Since; Poca- 
hontas and Other Poems; Scenes in My 
Native Land, ete. She died in Hartford, 
Conn., June 10, 1865. 

Sigsbee, Cuartes Dwicut, naval offi- 
cer; born in Albany, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1845; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1863; was promoted ensign 
in October of that year, and served in 
the West Gulf Squadron in 1863-64, tak- 


CHARLES DWIGHT SIGSBEE, 


ing part in the battle of Mobile Bay; 
served in the North Atlantic Squadron in 
1865, being present at both engagements 
with Fort Fisher. He was promoted cap- 
tain March 21, 1897, and placed in. com- 
mand of the battle-ship Maine, which was 
ordered to proceed to Havana in the lat- 
ter part of January, 1898, for the purpose 


of paying a ceremonial visit. On the 
night of Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine was de- 
stroyed at her assigned anchorage in Ha- 
vana, by an explosion which drove her 
hull plates inward and upward (see 
JUBA). Soon after this catastrophe, Sigs- 
bee, in command of the auxiliary cruiser 
St. Paul, in June destroyed the Spanish 
torpedo-boat Terror off San Juan, Porto 
Rico. In August of the same year he was 
assigned to the Texas; was chief of the 
bureau of naval intelligence in 1900-03; 
commanded the South Atlantie Squadron 
in 1904-05, and the Second Division of 
the North Atlantic Fleet in 1905-06; pro- 
moted rear-admiral in 1903; retired in 
1907. He is the author of Deep-Sea 
Sounding and Dredging; United States 
Coast Survey, 1880; Personal Narrative 
of the Battle-ship Maine, 1899, ete. 

Sikes, Witt1Am Wirt, author; born in 
Watertown, N. Y., in 1836; learned type- 
setting when a boy, and later wrote for 
newspapers; was editorially connected with 
the Utica Herald, the Chicago Times and 
Bvening Journal, and the New York Sun; 
removed to New York in 1867; and was 
United States consul at Cardiff, Wales, 
in 1876-83. He died in London, England, 
Aug. 19, 1883. 

Silkk Culture and Manufacture. 
James I. tried to establish silk culture in 
the American colonies, but failed. He sent 
silk-worms to Virginia and offered a 
bounty for silk cloth manufactured there; 
but the planters found the cultivation of 
tobacco more profitable. Some silk fabric 
was sent to Charles IT. in 1668. Early in 
the century it was introduced into Louisi- 
ana, and the industry was also undertaken 
in Georgia. In 1734 Oglethorpe took eight 
pounds of cocoons with him to England. 
The last lot of Georgia silk offered for 
sale was in 1790. Before the Revolution, 
silk was grown and manufactured in New 
England. A silk manufactory was _ es- 
tablished at Mansfield, Conn., in 1776, 
where the manufacture is yet carried on. 
About 1836 to 1839 there was a mania 
for the cultivation of silk and of the mul- 
berry-tree, on which the caterpillar feeds. 
As high as $100 was paid for a single 
plant, but the bubble soon burst. 

The development of the silk-manufac- 
turing industry of the United States dur- 
ing the last few years is an interesting 
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feature of the country’s progress. The 
phenomenal growth is shown by the fact 
that, since the Civil War, the increase 
in the gross value of such products is 
measured by the difference between slight- 
ly less than $4,000,000 and nearly $197,- 
000,000. 

Of 843 establishments reported as en- 
gaged in this manufacture in 1909, there 
were 566, or 67 per cent. of the total, in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the former 
State leading with 347 establishments. 
The number of spindles increased from 
1,655,903 in 1899 to 2,405,527 in 1909, 
and looms from 44,430 to 75,406; and 
during this decade the quantity of raw 
silk imported increased from 13,583.472 
pounds to 24,708,260. 

Sill, Josnua Wooprow, military offi- 
cer; born in Chillicothe, O., Dec. 6, 1831; 
graduated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the ordnance 
department in 1853; assistant Pro- 
fessor of Geography, History, and 
Ethies at West Point till 1857; later 
was in command of the Vancouver ord- 
nance depot, Washington, and the Leaven- 
worth depot, Kansas, and resigned from 
the army in 1861 to become Professor of 
Mathematics and Civil Engineering in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He en- 
tered the volunteer service at the outbreak 
of the Civil War as colonel; was com- 
missioned brigadier-general of volunteers 
in July, 1862, and was killed in the bat- 
tle of Murfreesboro, Dee. 31, 1862. 

Sillery, Barrre near. After the fall 
of Quebec (September, 1759) the French 
army repaired to Montreal. M. de Levi, 
who succeeded Montcalm, resolved to at- 
tempt the recovery of Quebec in the spring 
of 1760. He went down the St. Lawrence 
in April with a large force marching by 
land, and artillery, military stores, and 
baggage in boats, under convoy of six frig- 
ates, and rested at Pointe aux Trembles, 
a few miles above Quebee. At the latter 
place General Murray had been left with 
5,000 troops to maintain the conquest of 
Canada, but sickness and privation had 
reduced the effective force of the gar- 
rison to about 3,000. With this force he 
went out (April 28, 1760) to meet the 
e#pproaching foe. Near Sillery, about 3 
miles above Quebec, he attacked the French 


with great impetuosity. After a severe 
struggle, finding himself outflanked and 
in danger of being surrounded by superior 
numbers, he retreated to the city. In that 
encounter the English lost 1,000 men, 
the French still more. Then the English 
were besieged by the French. At about 
the middle of May a British fleet arrived 
at Quebec, and M. de Levi was compelled 
te abandon the siege and fly in haste back 
to Montreal. 

Silliman, Avcustus Ety, financier; 
born in Newport, R. I., April 11, 1807; en- 
tered commercial life; later became connect- 
ed with the Merchants’ Bank of New York 
City, was its president in 1857-68, when 
he retired; took part in establishing the 
Clearing House Association in 1853. He 
published A Gallop among American 
Scenery, or Sketches of American Scenes 
and Military Adventure; and bequeathed 
to Yale University, in memory of his 
mother, $100,000 for the foundation of an 
annual series of lectures. He died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 30, 1884. 

Silliman, BENJAMIN, scientist; born in 
North Stratford, Conn., Aug. 8, 1779; 
graduated at Yale College in 1796, and 
was a tutor there from 1799 to 1804; stud- 
ied law and was admitted to practice ir 
1802, but in that year was appointed Pro- 
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fessor of Chemistry and Natural History 
in Yale. After studying these branches 
with Dr. Woodhouse for two years, he 
gave, in the winter of 1804-5, his first 
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full course of lectures, and soon after- 
wards went to England, visiting the min- 
ing districts there and attending lectures 
in London and Edinburgh. THe also visit- 
ed Holland, and published an account of 
his European experiences. He made a 
partial geological survey of Connecticut 
after his return, which is believed to be 
the first of such explorations made in the 
United States. In 1813 he published an 
account of his experiments with the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe of Dr. Hare, by which 
he (Silliman) had greatly extended the 
list of bodies known to be fusible. He 
founded the American Journal of Science 
and Art in 1810, of which for twenty- 
eight years he was an editor, and twenty 
years of that time sole editor. His son, 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr., became associate 
editor in 1838, and in 1846 the editor- 
ship was transferred to Prof. James D. 
Dana and Benjamin Silliman, Jr. Besides 
giving lectures on chemistry and geology 
in most of the large cities of the Union, 
Professor Silliman published scientific es- 
says, a text-book on chemistry, and books 
of travel. In 1820 his Account of a 
Journey between Hartford and Quebec at- 
tracted much attention. In 1853 he re- 
signed his professorship in Yale and was 
made professor emeritus. He died in New 
Haven, Nov. 24, 1864. 

Silliman, BensAMIN, chemist; born in 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 4, 1816; son of 
the preceding; graduated at Yale College 
m 1837. From 1838 to 1847 he was in- 
structor in that institution in chemistry, 
niineralogy, and geology. In 1846 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry, applied 
to the arts, in the scientific school of the 
college. For about five years (1849-54) 
he was professor of medical chemistry and 
toxicology in the University of Louisville, 
Ky. In 1854 he succeeded his father in 
the chair of chemistry at Yale. The 
younger Silliman bore well the mantle of 
his father in all departments of learning. 
He died in New Haven, Conn., Jan. 14, 
1885. 

Silver. In the world’s production of 
silver, Mexico leads, with about  one- 
third of the total, followed by the United 
States with one-fourth and by Canada 
with about one-eighth. Under mining 
conditions existing in 1911, the silver- 
mining industry of the United States was 


relatively small, only thirty-six per cent. 
of the silver production being derived 
from precious-metal ores, and only a small 
portion of this from purely silver ores. 
The great bull of the production was from 
the refining of gold, copper, and lead from 
gold-silver, copper, and lead ores. The 
following table shows the production and 
commercial value of silver in the period 
of 1792-1909, as officially estimated for 
the early years and reported for the later: 


SILVER PRODUCTION IN 1792-1909. 


Quantity. Value. 
Years. Fine ounces. Commercial. 
1792-1847....... 309,500 $404,500 
1848-1872....... 118,568,200 157,749,900 
1873-1909....... 1,718,992,800 1,408,347,400 
Totaliscdcsc «tex 1,837,870,500 $1,566,501,800 


The production from domestic ores in 
1909 was 54,721,500 fine ounces, having a 
commercial value of $28,455,200. Twenty- 
three States and Territories supplied this 
output, while a nominal quantity was de- 
rived from refining gold bullion produced 
in the Philippines. The largest single- 
year production in the period of 1880- 
1909 was 63,500,000 fine ounces in 1892. 
The most productive States in 1909 were: 
Montana, 12,378,714 fine ounces; Utah, 
11,717,172; Nevada, 10,981,061; Colorado, 
8,902,633; and Idaho, 7,041,633. See 
GoLp. 

Scarcity of money was felt in New Eng- 
land as in the other colonies, and resort 
was had to the use of wampum as a sub- 
stitute, and corn, cattle, and other com- 
modities were made legal tenders in pay- 
ment of debts. In Virginia the substitute 
for specie was tobacco. In 1652 a mint 
was established at Boston, and a law was 
passed providing for the coinage of all 
bullion, plate, and Spanish coin into 
“twelvepenny, sixpenny, and threepenny 
pieces.” The master of the mint was 
John Hull, and the shillings coined by 
him were called “ Pine-Tree Shillings,” 
because they bore on one side the legend 
“ Massachusetts ” encircling a tree. 

During the reign of William IIT. the 
problems of coinage and currency were 
conspicuous’ in the politics both of the 
mother-country and the colonies. The 
colonial situation was especially difficult, 
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for coin of any kind was scarce, and Eng- 
lish sterling money was hardly current at 
all. The most common coins in the colo- 
nies were the Spanish “ pieces of eight,” 
which have been called “the original of 
the American ‘dollar.?” The “piece of 
eight ” was not, however, a fixed standard 
either in weight or commercial value as 
measured in sterling money. One of the 
charges made against the chartered colo- 
nies was that by raising and lowering the 
value of coins, as well as by various other 
methods, they tended “ greatly to the un- 
dermining of the trade of the other plan- 
tations.” . William Penn, in his Sugges- 
tions Respecting the Plantations, pre- 
sented to the home government in 1700, 
said that the value of pieces of eight 
varied from 4s. 6d. in Maryland to 7s. 
8d. in the neighboring colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and he urged the desirability 
of a single fixed standard. 

Such a standard was attempted in 1704 
through a proclamation of Queen Anne, 
which fixed within certain limits the ratio 
between standard foreign coins and ster- 
ling. This royal order proved ineffective, 
and in 1707 Parliament gave to the proc- 
lamation the force of a statute, imposing 
penalties on persons who took foreign 
coins at a rate exceeding the legal ratio; 
and this act was specifically declared ap- 
plicable to the chartered colonies as well 
as to the royal governments. 

The ratio of the value of silver to gold 
has varied as follows: 1000 B.c., 12 to 1; 
560 B.c., 138 to 1; beginning of the Chris- 
‘lan eraa Oo eto mL ACD DOOM Sm tOn ll meAEDs 
IVOORS ston le A py L400) Liston le ACD lop. 
6 to 1; a.p. 1561, 2 to 1. From this time 
on silver began to depreciate in conse- 
quence of the American production: A.D. 
1600, 10 to 1; A.p. 1727, 13 to 1; A.pv. 1800 
to 1872, 15144 to 1; A.D, 1894, 32) to 1. 
See BIMETALLISM; Bryan, W. J.; McKin- 
LEY, W.; FREE SitverR; Morritt, J. S., ete. 

Silver. REMONETIZATION oF. See Mor- 
RILL, JUSTIN SMITH. 

Silver Dollar, Tir. Among the coins 
to be struck at the United States mint, 
under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 2, 1792, was a silver 
dollar of the weight of 416 grains. It 
was enacted that all silver coins of the 
United States should be 1,485 parts fine 
to 179 parts alloy; the former to be of 


pure silver and the latter of pure copper. 
The silver dollar was not coined until 
1794. It was adorned with a head of Lib- 
erty. These dollars continued to be coined 
at the mint until the close of 1803, when 
their coinage was stopped, it is said, by 
President Jefferson, because it stimulated 
the exportation of silver from the coun- 
try. Yet during the years 1804-05 there 
were issued from the mint silver dollars 
of the coinage of former years to the 
amount of $19,891. The dies had been 
prepared for issuing the dollar of 1804, 
but not more than twenty pieces were 
struck. These are held in the most sacred 
reverence by the few fortunate collectors 
of coins who possess them. Because of 
the cessation in the coinage of the silver 
dollar, there was a steady increase in 
the coinage of the half-dollar and other 
fractions of the dollar until 1834, when 
$3,260,000 in halves were coined and is- 
sued. Yet the public demand for a metal- 
lie eurreney so continually increased that 
Congress passed an act (Jan. 25, 1834) 
making the dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
and Central America, of a given weight 
and certain fineness, a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. The object was, as the 
United States was not then a silver-pro- 
ducer, to economize the importation and 
use of the silver of other countries. 
The act approved June 28, 1834, left the 
silver dollar at its original weight and 
fineness; but in 1837 there was a radical 
change made by act approved Jan. 18, 
1837. The change was in the fineness of 
both the gold and the silver coins. By 
increasing the fineness, a corresponding 
decrease in the weight of each piece was 
effected. The standard thus established 
in both the gold and the silver coins was 
to make each to consist of 1,000 parts, of 
which 900 parts were to be pure gold or 
silver and 100 parts pure copper alloy. 
Under this act the silver dollar was re- 
duced from 416 grains to 412% grains. 
The decreased weight in the dollar of 
1837 was caused by decreasing the weight 
of the copper alloy. For more than a 
year the authorities of the mint were pre- 
paring dies for the new dollar, and a few 
pattern-dollars were struck. Several de- 
vices were abandoned, and a sitting figure 
of Liberty was adopted, and used for 
many years. In 1840 the mint coined 
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61,000 of the new design of the silver 
dollar. There was no popular demand for 
this coin; but the dollar was issued from 
the mint from time to time until April 
1, 1873, when the dollar of 1792 and 1837 
ceased to have a place in the national 
coinage, the issue having been discontinued 
by act of Congress passed Feb. 12, 1873. 

The trade dollar, weighing 420 grains, 
and 900 fine, contained 714 grains more 
than the dollar of 1837. It was not in- 
tended for circulation at home, but for 
trade with Japan and other Eastern coun- 
tries. The object of issuing it was to 
compete, if possible, with the dollars of 
Mexico and Spain, and to encourage the 
shipment of American silver to the East 
Indies, for the country had suddenly be- 
come a silver-producer. In 1878 an act 
was passed providing for the coinage of 
a silver dollar weighing 412.5 grains, and 
declaring the trade dollar not a legal 
tender for any sum. The latter almost 
immediately disappeared from circulation. 
The silver dollar which took its place was 
placed legally on an equality with gold. 
The unpopularity of the old silver dollar 
is made manifest by the fact that of the 
total silver coinage of $145,141,884, issued 
between 1794 and 1873, only $8,045,838 
were in dollar pieces. A large portion of 
these were issued for manufacturers. But 
of the new silver dollar the total coinage 
in the year 1890 was $380,988,466, and 
of this amount 56,278,749 dollar pieces 
were in actual circulation. See BrMer- 
ALLISM; BryAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS; 
Banks, NATIONAL; COINAGE; CURRENCY; 
Free Sttver; Morrity, JUSTIN SMITH. 

Silver Grays, a term applied to the 
Whigs of New York who supported the 
administration of President Fillmore, and 
regarded the slavery question settled by 
the compromise of 1850. A convention of 
the administration was held at Syracuse, 
Sept. 27, 1850, to secure a vindication of 
the President’s policy, ete. The conven- 
tion resulted in an emphatic majority 
against the administration; whereupon 
the chairman, Mr. Granger, and several 
other administration men, left the con- 
vention; as they were elderly men, they, 
with their following, were immediately 
dubbed “ Silver Grays.” 

Silver Legislation. The silver bill, 
which was adopted by act of Congress and 


approved July 14, 1890, provided that 
silver bullion to the amount of 4,500,000 
ounces might be purchased monthly, or as 
much thereof as should be offered, and 
that silver notes should be issued on de- 
posit of silver bullion, the same to be re- 
deemed, upon demand, in gold or silver 
coin at the discretion of the secretary. 
The bill also declared it to be the settled 
policy of the United States to maintain a 
parity between the two metals, gold and 
silver, at such ratio as the law should de- 
termine; and it required the monthly 
coinage into dollars of 2,000,000 ounces of 
the bullion purchased until July 1, 1891. 

The purchasing clause of the silver bill 
of 1890 was repealed in 1893. The Repub- 
lican party pledged itself to secure inter- 
national recognition of silver if possible, 
and on that issue won the general election 
of 1896. In the fall of 1897 Congress was 
expected to take action appointing com- 
missioners to visit European countries, 
with power to act. Several commissioners 
were sent by the President in 1897, but 
without power to act. See Banks, Na- 
TIONAL; BIMETALLISM; COINAGE; CuR- 
RENCY; FREE SILVER. 

Silver Question. See BrmMeEraLiism: 
BryYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS; McKINLeEy, 
WILLIAM; FREE SILvER; MorriLy, JUSTIN 
SMITH. 

Silver Republican Party, a political 
organization in the United States which 
adopted a platform in national convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., July 6, 1900; the es- 
sential points of which are: 

Adherence to Bimetallism.—We declare 
our adherence to the principle of bimetal- 
lism as the right basis of a monetary sys- 
tem under our national Constitution, a 
principle that found place repeatedly in 
Republican platforms from the demoneti- 
zation of silver in 1873 to the St. Louis 
Republican convention of 1896. 

The Currency Law.—This currency law 
destroys the full money power of the sil- 
ver dollar, provides for the payment of all 
government obligations and the redemp- 
tion of all forms of paper money in gold 
alone; retires the time-honored and patri- 
otie greenbacks, constituting one-sixth of 
the money in circulation, and surrenders 
to banking corporations a sovereign fune- 
tion of issuing all paper money, thus en- 
abling these corporations to control the 
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prices of labor and property by increas- 
ing or diminishing the volume of money 
in circulation, thus giving the banks power 
to create panics and bring disaster upon 
business enterprises. 

The provisions of this currency law 
making the bonded debt of the republic 
payable in gold alone change the contract 
between the government and the bond- 
holders to the advantage of the latter 
and is in direct opposition to the declara- 
tion of the Matthews resolution passed 
by Congress in 1878, for which resolution 
the present Republican President, then a 
member of Congress, voted, as did also all 
leading Republicans, both in the House 
and Senate. - 

We declare it to be our intention to 
lend our efforts to the repeal of this cur- 
rency law, which not only repudiates the 
ancient and time-honored principles of 
the American people before the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, but is violative of the 
principles of the Constitution itself, and 
we shall not cease our efforts until there 
has been established in its place a mone- 
tary system based upon the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver and gold into 
money at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 
by the independent action of the United 
States, under which system all paper mon- 
ey shall be issued by the government and 
all such money coined or issued shall be a 
full legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, without exception. 

Income Tax Favored.—We are in favor 
of a graduated tax upon incomes. 

Election of Senators by the People.-—We 
believe that United States Senators ought 
to be elected by direct vote of the people. 

Civil Service Reforms.—We favor the 
maintenance and the extension wherever 
practicable of the merit system in the pub- 
lie service, appointments to be made ae- 
tording to fitness, competitively ascer- 
tained, and public servants to be retained 
in office only so long as shall be compat- 
ible with the efficiency of the service. 

Trusts and Monopolies—Combinations, 
trusts, and monopolies contrived and ar- 
ranged for the purpose of controlling the 
prices and quality of articles supplied to 
the public are unjust, unlawful, and op- 
pressive. We declare against them. We 
demand the most stringent laws for their 
destruction and the most severe punish- 


ment of their promoters and maintainers 
and the energetic enforcement of such 
laws by the courts. 

The Monroe Doctrine-—We believe the 
Monroe doctrine to be sound in principle 
and a wise national policy, and we de- 
mand a firm adherence thereto. We con- 
demn acts inconsistent with it and that 
tend to make us parties to the interests 
and to involve us in the controversies of 
European nations and to recognition by 
pending treaty of the right of England to 
be considered in the construction of an 
interoceanic canal. We declare that such 
canal, when constructed, ought to be con- 
trolled by the United States in the inter- 
ests of American nations. 

Alien Ownership—We observe with 
anxiety and regard with disapproval the 
increasing ownership of American lands 
by aliens and their growing control over 
our international transportation, natural 
resources, and public utilities. We de- 
mand legislation to protect our public do- 
main, our natural resources, our fran- 
chises, and our internal commerce and to 
keep them free and maintain their inde- 
pendence of all foreign monopolies, insti- 
tutions, and influences, and we declare our 
opposition to the leasing of the public 
lands of the United States whereby cor- 
porations and syndicates will be able to 
secure control thereof and thus monopo- 
lize the public domain, the heritage of the 
people. 

Pensions for Soldiers——In view of the 
great sacrifice made and patriotic services 


‘rendered we are in favor of liberal pen- 


sions to deserving soldiers, their widows, 
orphans, and other dependants. We be- 
lieve that enlistment and service should 
be accepted as conclusive proof that the 
soldier was free from disease and dis- 
ability at the time of his enlistment. We 
condemn the present administration of 
the pension laws. 

Sympathy with the Boers—We tender 
to the patriotic people of the South Afri- 
can republics our sympathy and express 
our admiration for them in their heroie 
attempts to preserve their political free- 
dom and maintain their national inde- 
pendence. We declare the destruction of 
these republics and the subjugation of 
their people to be a crime against civili- 
zation. 
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Abandon the Philippines——We believe 
in self-government—a government by the 
consent of the governed—and are un- 
alterably opposed to a government based 
upon foree. It is clear and certain that 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago cannot be made citizens of the 
United States without endangering our 
civilization. We are, therefore, in favor 
of applying to the Philippine Archipelago 
the principle we are solemnly and publicly 
pledged to observe in the case of Cuba. 

Repeal of War Taxes.—There no longer 
being any necessity for collecting war 
taxes, we demand the repeal of the war 
taxes levied to carry on the war with 
Spain. 

Statehood for the Territories.—We favor 
the immediate admission into the Union 
of States the Territories of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

Cuba.—We demand that our nation’s 
promises to Cuba shall be fulfilled in 
every particular. 

Arid Western Lands.—We believe the 
nationa] government should lend every 
aid, encouragement, and assistance tow- 
ards the reclamation of the arid lands of 
the United States, and to that end we are 
in favor of a comprehensive survey there- 
of and an immediate ascertainment of the 
water supply available for such recla- 
mation. 

Unreasonable Railway Charges.—Trans- 
portation is a public necessity, and the 
means and methods of it are matters of 
public concern. Railway companies exer- 
cise a power over industries, business, and 
commerce which they ought not to do, 
and should be made to serve the public 
interests without making unreasonable 
charges or unjust discriminations. 

Ownership of Public Utilities—We ob- 
serve with satisfaction the growing senti- 
ment among the people in favor of the 
public ownership and operation of public 
utilities. 

Expansion of Oommerce—We are in 
favor of expanding our commerce in the 
interests of American labor and for the 
benefit of all our people by every honest 
and peaceful means. Our creed and our 
history justify the nations of the earth in 
expecting that wherever the American flag 
is unfurled in authority human liberty 
and political liberty will be found. We 


protest against the adoption of any policy 
that will change in the thought of the 
world the meaning of our flag. 

The party indorsed the nomination of 
William J. Bryan for President, and re- 
ferred the nomination of a candidate for 
Vice-President to its national committee, 
which indorsed the Democratic nomination 
of A. E. Stevenson. There were no sepa- 
rate returns of the popular vote for its 
Presidential candidates. 

Simcoe, Joun Graves, military officer ; 
born near Exeter, England, Feb. 25, 1752; 
entered the army in 1770; came to Amer- 
ica with a company of foot, with which he 
fought in the battles of Brandywine and 
Monmouth; raised a battalion which he 
called “'The Queen’s Rangers” ; trained 
them for light and active service; and 
with them performed important services, 
especially in the South. In June, 1779, 
Clinton gave him the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. His light corps was always 
in advance of the army and engaged in 
gallant exploits. His corps was disbanded 
after the war, and its officers were placed 
on half-pay. Simcoe was governor of Can- 
ada in 1791-94; was made major-general 
in 1794, and lieutenant-general in 1798. 
He was governor and commander-in-chief 
of Santo Domingo in 1796-97. He died in 
Torbay, England, Oct. 26, 1806. 

Simmons, FRANKLIN, sculptor; born in 
Webster, Me., Jan. 11, 1839; showed a 
love for art early in life, and during his 
college career spent much time in draw- 
ing and modelling. It was not until he 
had made his first visit to Boston that he 
saw a statue or had any idea of the art of 
sculpture, there being, at that time, few 
examples in New England. On leaving 
college, having made some portrait-busts 
with success, he decided to devote himself 
to sculpture. The Civil War then burst 
upon the country, and Mr. Simmons 
sought the field of operations, not as a 
soldier, but as a commemorator of the 
leading soldiers and statesmen of the day. 
During several years spent in Philadel- 
phia and Washington, some thirty gen- 
erals and statesmen sat to him for their 
busts, among them Lincoln, Grant, Sheri- 
dan, Meade, Seward, and Chase, which 
gave great satisfaction. Having received 
a commission from the State of Rhode 
Island to make a statue of Roger Will- 
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iams for the Capitol at Washington, he 
went to Rome, where he has since resided. 

Some of his works are the monuments 
of Grant and Logan, both at Washington; 
a second statue of Roger Williams at 
Providence, ete. 

Simms, WiutriAmM GuitmoreE, author; 
born in Charleston, 8. C., April 17, 1806; 
admitted to the bar in 1827; but applied 
himself to literature; was editor of the 
Charleston City Gazette in 1828-32; and 
author of Views and Reviews in Ameri- 
can History; History of South Carolina; 
Geography of South Oarolina; South 
Carolina in the Revolution; The Parti- 
san; Mellichampe; The Scout; The For- 
agers; Eutaw, and Other Revolutionary 
Romances; The Yemassee; Guy Rivers; 
Border Beagles; Beauchamp; Charle- 
mont; and Other Colonial and Border 
Romances of the South, ete. He died in 
Charleston, S. C., June 11, 1870. 

Simonin, Lovurs Laurent, geologist; 
born in Marseilles, Aug. 22, 1830; was 
educated at the School of Mines, at Saint 
Etienne; and in 1852 engaged in engineer- 
ing; made several voyages to the United 
States, visited Cuba, the West Indies, 
Central America, the Isthmus of Panama, 
Mexico, and. California. Among his pub- 
lications are The Great West of the Unit- 
ed States; The American; American So- 
ciety, and Gold and Silver. He died in 
Paris, France, in June, 1886. 

Simpson, Epwarp, naval officer; born 
in New York City, March 3, 1824; grad- 
uated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1846; served on the steamer Vixen 
during the Mexican War, and took part 
in various engagements, among them the 
bombardment and capture of Vera Cruz; 
promoted lieutenant-commander in July, 
1862; served on the monitor Passaic off 
Charleston in 1863-64; promoted rear- 
admiral Feb. 9, 1884; and retired March 
3, 1886. His publications include Ord- 
nance and Naval Gunnery; The Naval 
Mission to Nurope, etc. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1888. 

Simpson, JAmes Hervey, military offi- 
cer; born in New Jersey, March 9, 1813; 
graduated at West Point in 1832, entering 
the artillery corps. He was aide to Gen- 
eral Eustis in the Seminole War, and in 
1838 became a lieutenant in the corps of 
topographical engineers. Ile was colonel 


of the 4th New Jersey Volunteers in the 
Peninsula campaign, and was afterwards 
chief engineer of the Department of Ohio. 
In March, 1865, he was brevetted briga- 
dier-general, United States army. Having 
been on surveying expeditions in the West, 
he published a Journal of a Military Rec- 
onnoissance from Santa Fé to the Navajo 
Country; a Report on the Union Pacific 
Railroad and its Branches; and Hssay on 
Coronado’s March in Search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. He died in St. Paul, 
Minn., March 2, 1883. 

Simpson, Marruew, clergyman; born 
in Cadiz, O., June 20, 1810; graduated at 
Madison College, Pennsylvania, in 1829; 
taught there in 1829-32; studied medi- 
cine and later theology; ordained and 
joined the Pittsburgh conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1833; be- 
came vice-president and professor of nat- 
ural science in Allegheny College in 1837; 
president of Indiana Asbury University, 
Greencastle, Ind., in 1839; elected bishop 
in 1852; and was employed by the govern- 
ment on several important confidential 
missions during the Civil War. He was 
author of A Hundred Years of Methodism 
and an edition of The Western Christian 
Advocate. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 18, 1884, 

Sims, Epwry Watter, lawyer; born in 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, June 4, 1870; 
engaged for several years in journalism 
in Detroit, Mich.; admitted to the bar, 
1894; became special attorney United 
States Bureau of Corporations; solicitor 
Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
1905; special agent of the government to 
investigate the Alaskan fur-seal fisheries, 
1906; United States attorney for the Chi- 
cago district, 1906; member of advisory 
board, Fur-seal Service, 1909. He worked 
up the case against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, prosecuted it before Judge Krnr- 
saw Mountain Lanpis (q. v.), in 1907, 
and secured a verdict imposing a fine of 
$29,240,000. 

Sims, JAmrs Marton, surgeon; born in 
Lancaster county, S. C., Jan. 25, 1813; 
graduated at the South Carolina College 
in 1832, and at the Jefferson Medical 
College in 1835; settled in New York 
in 1853 and later obtained a charter to 
establish the Woman’s Hospital of the 
State of New York, for which New York 
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City gave a site. Dr. Sims was iden- 
tified with many learned societies in 
the United States and Europe, and was 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. He died in New York City, Nov. 
13, 1883. 

Singer, IsAAc Merrirt, inventor; born 
in Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1811; learned 
the machinist’s trade; devoted himself to 
improving sewing- machines; invented a 
single-thread, chain-stitch machine, for the 
manufacture of which he built a factory 
in New York (with Edward Clark, a 
wealthy lawyer). He was sued by the 
Howe Sewing- machine Company for in- 
fringing upon the patents of Elias Howe 
while the latter was absent in England 
in 1847-49. After much litigation, in 
which some of the most prominent lawyers 
of the United States were employed, the 
priority of Howe’s invention was estab- 
lished and a compromise was effected in 
1854. Singer died in Torquay, England, 
July 23, 1875. 

Single Tax, the doctrine taught by the 
late HENRY GEORGE (q. v.) in Progress 
and Poverty. For lack of a better name, 
Mr. George’s doctrines have been called 
single-tax doctrines, and his adherents 
single-taxers. It is claimed, however, that 
these terms only measurably and briefly 
describe the reforms proposed. 

The following exposition of the doctrine 
was prepared by Hamlin Russell, of New- 
ark, N. J., who for many years was asso- 
ciated with Mr. George: 


Progress and Poverty, the work upon 
which Mr. George’s fame as a writer and 
thinker must ever rest, was written be- 
tween August, 1877, and March, 1879. 
The book is an elaboration of a previous 
pamphlet entitled Our Land and Land 
Policy, published in San Francisco in 1871. 
It consists of a careful examination in 
which the author endeavors to “seek the 
law which associates poverty with prog- 
ress and increases want with advancing 
wealth.” As a preliminary to this search 
he first endeavors to establish the proposi- 
tion that poverty deepens as wealth in- 
creases, that “where the lowest class 
barely lives, as has been the case for a 
long time in many parts of Europe, it is 
impossible for it to get any lower, for the 
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next lowest step is out of existence, and 
no tendency to further depression can 
readily show itself. But in the progress of 
new settlements to the conditions of older 
communities it may clearly be seen that 
material progress does not merely fail to 
relieve poverty—it actually produces it. 
In. the United States it is clear that 
squalor and misery, and the vices and 
crimes that spring from them, everywhere 
increase as the village grows to the city 
and the march of development brings the 
advantages of the improved methods of 
production and exchange. If there is less 
deep poverty in San Francisco than in 
New York, is it not because San Fran- 
cisco is yet behind New York in all that 
both cities are striving for? When San 
Francisco reaches the point where New 
York now is, who can doubt that there 
will also be ragged and barefooted chil- 
dren on her streets?” 

It is difficult to briefly formulate the 
result of the author’s researches along 
these lines and to state at the same time 
the remedy he proposes for the betterment 
of social conditions. He infers that there 
must be a common cause, seeing that 
“there is distress where large standing 
armies are maintained, but that there 
is also distress where the standing armies 
are nominal; there is distress where pro- 
tective tariffs stupidly and wastefully 
hamper trade, but there is also distress 
where trade is nearly free; there is dis- 
tress where autocratic government yet 
prevails, but there is also distress where 
political power is wholly in the hands 
of the people; in countries where paper 
is money, and in countries where gold 
and silver are the only currency.” After 
pursuing his inquiry at great length the 
cause and the remedy are found to be, 
first, that a primal wrong has been com- 
mitted in the institution of private prop- 
erty in land, and, second, that the rem- 
edy is to make land common property. 

Commenting on these findings, he says: 
“There is but one way to remove an evil, 
and that is to remove its cause. Poverty 
deepens as wealth increases, and wages 
are forced down while productive power 
grows, because land, which is the source 
of all wealth and the field of all labor, 
is monopolized. To extirpate poverty, to 
make wages what justice commands, the 
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full earnings of the laborer, we must 
therefore substitute for the individual 
ownership of land. a common ownership. 
Nothing else will go to the cause of the 
evil—in nothing else is there the slightest 
hope. This, then, is the remedy for the 
unjust and unequal distribution of wealth 
apparent in modern civilization, and for 
all the evils which flow from it.” 

The announcement of these doctrines in 
Progress and Poverty attracted immediate 
and serious attention. They were in no 
sense new doctrines, but they certainly 
were presented to thinking and active 
minds for the first time in a manner that 
imperatively demanded action. Speaking 
of the French economists of the eighteenth 
century, headed by Quesnay and Turgot, 
Mr. George says, on page 380 of Progress 
and Poverty (Webster & Co.’s edition) : 
“They proposed just what I have pro- 
posed, that all taxation should be abol- 
ished, save a tax upon the value of land,” 
and, “ without knowing anything of Ques- 
nay and his doctrines, I have reached the 
same practical conclusion.” 

In 1850 Herbert Spencer published 
his first book, Social Statics. The ninth 
chapter of this book, which is entitled 
The Right to the Use of the Barth, con- 
tains a long argument that has been 
fairly paraphrased by Mr. George as fol- 
lows: 

1. The equal right of all men to the 
use of land springs from the fact of their 
existence in a world adapted to their 
needs in which they are similarly born. 

2. Equity, therefore, does not permit 
private property in land, since that would 
involve the right of some to deny to 
others the use of land. 

3. Private property in land as at pres- 
ent existing can show no original title 
valid in justice, and such validity cannot 
be gained either by sale or bequest, or 
by peaceable possession during any length 
of time. 

4, Nor is there any mode by which land 
can justly become private property. Cul- 
tivation and improvement can give title 
to their results, not to the land itself. 

5. Nor could an equal division of land 
with the consent of all, even if it were 
not impossible that such a division could 
be made, give valid title to private prop- 
erty in land. For the equal right to 


the use of land would attach to all those 
thereafter born, irrespective of any agree- 
ment made by their predecessors. 

6. There can be no modification of this 
dictate of equity. Hither all men have 
equal right to the use of the land or some 
men have the just right to enslave others 
and deprive them of life. 

7. As a matter of fact, nobody does 
really believe in private property in land. 
An act of Parliament even now super- 
sedes title-deeds. That is to say, the right 
of private ownership in land exists by 
general consent; that being withdrawn, it 
ceases. 

8. But the doctrine that all men are 
equally entitled to the use of the land 
does not involve communism or socialism, 
and need cause no serious change in ex- 
isting arrangements. It is not necessary 
that the state should manage land: it 
is only necessary that rent, instead of 
going, as now, to individuals, should be 
taken by society for common purposes. 

9. There may be difficulty in justly liqui- 
dating the claims of existing land-owners; 
but men, having got themselves into a 
dilemma, must get out of it as well as they 
can. The landed class are not alone to be 
considered. So long as the treatment of 
land as private property continues, the 
masses suffer from an injustice only in- 
ferior in wickedness to depriving them of 
life or personal liberty. 

10. However difficult it may be to em- 
body in fact the theory of the co-heirship 
of all men to the soil, equity sternly de- 
mands it to be done. 

Mr. Spencer’s views, however, do not 
appear to have moved any considerable 
number of men to take practical action 
towards righting the injustice he pointed 
out, until after the appearance of Progress 
and Poverty. In 1892 he brought out a 
new edition of Social Statics, in which 
everything relating to land is omitted, and 
the new book was accompanied by a pub- 
lisher’s advertisement to the effect that Mr. 
Spencer had “abandoned ” the views con- 
tained in the old edition. Mr. Spencer in 
“abandoning” or ‘“ withdrawing” his 
original views in this connection neglect- 
ed, however, to disprove them. 

Other writers and apologists of the ex- 
isting order sprang up by scores during 
the controversial period between 1880 and 
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1894, ana many “answers” to Progress 
and Poverty were given to the world. The 
most notable of these “ answers” was the 
one prepared by the late Duke of Argyll, 
entitled The Prophet of San Francisco, 
and republished in full, with Mr. George’s 
reply thereto, in 1893. 

Patrick Edward Dove was another fore- 
runner of George. In the Theory of 
Human Progression he says: “If, then, 
successive generations of men cannot have 
their practical share of the actual soil 
(including mines, ete.), how can the divi- 
sion of the advantages of the natural earth 
be effected? By the division of its annual 
value or rent; that is, by making the rent 
of the soil the commen property of the 
nation. That is (as the taxation is the 
common property of the State), by taking 
the whole of the taxes out of the rents of 
the soil, and thereby abolishing all other 
Kinds of taxation whatever, and thus all 
industry would be absolutely emancipated 
from every burden.” 

Those who care to examine further into 
the evolution of the single-tax doctrine as 
it appears in the writings of men who pre- 
ceeded George, sometimes directly and 
clearly and at other times dimly seen 
or only partly apprehended by men who 
failed to follow out their thought to its 
logical conclusion, will find in The Earth 
for all Calender, compiled by Ernest Cros- 
by, a good bibliography, in connection with 
extended quotations from all the authors 
mentioned therein. 

It may properly be said, then, that if 
Mr. George’s book did not announce a new 
doctrine, he certainly called attention to, 
and made clear, a doctrine that had been 
more or less perfectly stated but which 
afterwards became obscured. Or, to use 
Mr. George’s own words, words that have 
heen carved upon his tomb: 

“The truth that I have tried to make 
clear will not find easy acceptance. If 
that could be, it would have been accepted 
long ago. If that could be, it never would 
have been obscured. Rut it will find 
friends—those who will toil for it; suffer 
for it; if need be, die for it. This is the 
power of truth.” 

The Single-taw Platform.—Adopted by 
the national conference of the Single-tax 
League of the United States at Cooper 


Union, New York, Sept. 3, 1890. Henry 


George, chairman of committee on plats 
form: 


We assert as our fundamental principle 
the self-evident truth enunciated in the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally en- 
titled to the use and enjoyment of what 
God has created and of what is gained 
by the general growth and improvement 
of the community of which they are a 
part. Therefore, no one should be permit- 
ted to hold natural opportunities without 
a fair return to all for any special privi- 
lege thus accorded to him, and that value 
which the growth and improvement of the 
community attach to land should be taken 
for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to all 
that his labor produces. Therefore no tax 
should be levied on the products of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are in 
favor of raising all public revenues for 
national, State, county, and municipal 
purposes by a single tax upon land values, 
irrespective of improvements, and of the 
abolition of all forms of direct and in- 
direct taxation. 

Since in all our States we now levy 
some tax on the value of land, the single 
tax can be instituted by the simple and 
easy way of abolishing, one after another, 
all other taxes now levied, and commen- 
surately increasing the tax on land values, 
until we draw upon that one source for 
all expenses of government, the revenue 
being divided between local governments, 
State governments, and the general govern- 
ment, as the revenue from direct taxes 
is now divided between the local and 
State governments; or, a direct assess- 
ment being made by the general govern- 
ment upon the States and paid by them 
from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax 
on land, and therefore would not fall on 
the use of land and become a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, but on the 
value of land. Thus it would not fall on 
all land, but only on valuable land, and 
on that not in proportion to the use made 
of it, but in proportion to its value—the 
premium which the user of land must 


pay to the owner, either in purchase money 
or rent, for permission to use valuable 
land. It would thus be a tax not on the 
use or improvement of land, but on the 
ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and 
not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
values created by individual use or im- 
provement would be excluded, and the 
only value taken into consideration would 
be the value attaching to the bare land 
by reason of neighborhood, ete., to be 
determined by impartial periodical assess- 
ments. Thus the farmer would have no 
more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and 
the man who on a city lot erected a valu- 
able building would be taxed no more than 
the man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues, 
not in proportion to what they produce 
or accumulate, but in proportion to the 
value of the natural opportunities they 
hold. It would compel them to pay just 
as much for holding land idle as for put- 
ting it to its fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of 
the agricultural districts where land has 
little or no value irrespective of improve- 
ments, and put it on towns and cities, 
where bare land rises to a value of mill- 
ions of dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of tax-gatherers, simplify gov- 
erment and greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption, 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow 
the rich to escape while they grind the 
poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off, 
and its value can be ascertained with 
greater ease and certainty than any other. 

4, Give us with all the world as per- 
fect freedom of trade as now exists be- 
tween the States of our Union, thus ena- 
bling our people to share, through free ex- 
changes in all the advantages which nature 
has given to other countries, or which the 
peculiar skill of other peoples has enabled 
them to attain. It would destroy the trusts, 
monopolies, and corruptions which are the 
outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalties now levied on 
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any one who improves a farm, erects a 
house, builds a machine, or in any way adds 
to the general stock of wealth. It would 
leave every one free to apply labor or ex- 
pend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his ex- 
ertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by tak- 
ing for public use that value which at- 
taches to land by reason of the growth 
and improvement of the community, make 
the holding of land unprofitable to the 
mere owner, and profitable only to the 
user. It would thus make it impossible 
for speculators and monopolists to hold 
natural opportunities unused or only half 
used, and would throw open to labor the 
illimitable field of employment which the 
earth offers to man. It would thus solve 
the labor problem, do away with involun- 
tary poverty, raise wages in all occupa- 
tions to the full earnings of labor, make 
overproduction impossible until all human 
wants are satisfied, render labor - saving 
inventions a blessing to all, and cause 
such an enormous production and such 
an equitable distribution of wealth as 
would give to all comfort, leisure, and par- 
ticipation in the advantages of an ad- 
vancing civilization. 

With respect to monopolies other than 
the monopoly of land, we hold that where 
free competition becomes impossible, as in 
telegraphs, railroads, water and gas sup- 
plies, ete., such business becomes a proper 
social function, which should be controlled 
and managed by and for the whole people 
concerned, through their proper govern- 
ment, local, State, or national, as may be. 

The single-tax adherents are at present 
far better organized as an ageressive force 
in England than in the United States. 
There the issue is brought prominently 
and persistently to the front, both in 
Parliament and elsewhere. In New Zea- 
land, perhaps, the greatest advance has 
been made in the application of laws that 
have a genuine bearing upon the doctrine. 
These laws, of comparatively recent enact- 
ment, are looked upon by single-taxers as 
the “ entering wedge,” and the experiment 
is being watched with great interest. 
Single-tax measures are also being consid- 
ered in several of our State legislatures, 
notably in Colorado. 
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Of the Anti-poverty Society, a remark- 
able association which held its first mect- 
ing in Chickering Hall, New York City, on 
May 1, 1887, a few words may be said. In 
the fall of 1886 Mr. George was the candi- 
date of the United Labor party for the 
office of mayor of New York. Opposed to 
him on the side of the Democrats were 
Abram S. Hewitt (who was elected), 
and Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, Mr. 
George received 68,000 votes. Dr. Epwarp 
McGuynn (g. v.), pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic Church, was an ardent 
supporter of the single-tax doctrine, and 
made speeches on behalf of its candidate. 
His course displeased Archbishop Corri- 
gan, and, having been publicly announced 
to speak at a meeting to be held in Chick- 
ering Hall early in October, he was for- 
mally forbidden by the archbishop to 
“attend the meeting or to take part 
in future in any political meeting what- 
ever without permission of the Sacred 
Congregation Propaganda Fide.” Dr. 
McGlynn disobeyed this order and spoke 
at the meeting. For this disobedience he 
was excommunicated, and an attempt was 
made to have the pope condemn tke books 
written by and the doctrines held by 
Henry George. The controversy that 
arose over this matter caused intense ex- 
citement, not only in New York, but 
throughout the country. Anti-poverty 
societies were formed in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other 
cities. These meetings were intensely re- 
ligious in character, and were addressed 
by clergymen of many Christian denomina- 
tions and in some instances by Hebrews. 
A full account of the society and of the 
addresses delivered by Dr. McGlynn and 
others may be found in the Standard, a 
weekly newspaper then published by 
Henry George, files of which have been de- 
posited in the public libraries of New 
York, Boston, and St. Louis, and perhaps 
in other cities. Of the excommuni- 
cation of Dr. McGlynn and of the sub- 
sequent lifting of the -ban by an 
apostolic delegate of the Roman Catholic 
Church who was sent to the United States 
in 1892, the Standard and its successor, 
The National Single-Taxer, also contain 
full aceounts. Dr. McGlynn did not re- 
cant nor did he cease to publicly and 
privately support the doctrine that indi- 


vidual ownership of land was against 
natural justice after he was reinstated to 
the office of the priesthood. 

Among the current publications issued 
in support of single-tax doctrines in the 
United States are The Public, Justice, and 
the Single-Tax Review. 

Sinking-fund, First NationaL. HEvery- 
thing was done by the first Congress that 
could be to raise and sustain the public 
credit. For this purpose a sinking-fund 
for the reduction of the public debt was 
provided for. The funding act (see Ham- 
ILTON, ALEXANDER) required the interest 
on the public debt to be converted into 
capital. This left a considerable unappro- 
priated sum to accumulate in the national 
treasury. Congress provided that all the 
surplus in the treasury on the last day of 
December (1790), after payment of the 
appropriations of the current session, 
should be applied to the reduction of the 
public debt. This sum, with $2,000,000 
more which the President was authorized 
to borrow, was made to constitute a fund 
to be employed under the management of a 
board composed of the chief-justice, the 
president of the Senate, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Attorney-General, in 
the purchase of the securities of the 
United States at their market value, if 
not above par. The securities so pur- 
chased were to be vested in the board, and 
the interest thereon, by the provisions of 
a subsequent act, was to be applied to the 
purchase of further securities, with a re- 
serve, however, towards the discharge of 
the borrowed $2,000,000, principal and 
interest. This measure was intended to 
raise the stock market so as to prevent the 
transfer of securities to Europe at depre- 
ciated rates. 

Sioux, or Dakota, Indians, a large 
and powerful tribe of Indians, who were 
found by the French, in 1640, near the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River. The 
Algonquians called them Nadowessioux, 
whence they came to be called Sioux. They 
occupied the vast domain extending from 
the Arkansas River, in the south, to the 
western tributary of Lake Winnipeg, in 
the north, and westward to the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. They have 
been classed into four grand divisions— 
namely, the Winnebagoes, who inhabited 
the country between Lake Michigan and 
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the Mississippi, among the Algonquians; 
the Assiniboines, or Sioux proper (the 
most northerly of the nation) ; the Minne- 
taree group, in Minnesota; and the South- 
ern Sioux, who dwelt in the country be- 
tween the Arkansas and Platte rivers, and 
whose hunting-grounds, extended to the 
Rocky Mountains. In 1879 Jean Duluth, 
a French officer, set up the Gallic stand- 
ard among them near Lake St. Peter, and 


Others remained on the shores of the St. 
Peter. Some of them wandered into the 
plains of Missouri, and there joined the 
Southern Sioux. In the War of 1812 the 
Sioux took sides with the British. Im 1822 
the population of the two divisions of the 
tribe was estimated at nearly 13,000. In 
1837 they ceded to the United States all 
their lands east of the Mississippi, and 
in 1851 they ceded 35,000,000 acres west 
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(he next year he rescued from them 
Vather Hennepin, who first explored the 
upper Mississippi. The French took for- 
mal possession of the country in 1685, 
when they were divided into seven eastern 
and nine western tribes. 

In wars with the French and other 
Indians, they were pushed down the Mis- 
sissippi, and, driving off the inhabitants 
of the buffalo plains, took possession. 


VILLAGE, 


of the Mississippi for $3,000,000. The 
neglect of the government to carry out all 
the provisions of che treaties for these 
cessions caused much bitter feeling, and 
a series of hostilities by some of the Sioux 
ensued; but after being defeated by Gen- 
eral Harney, in 1855, a treaty of peace 
was concluded. Enraged by the failure 
of the government to perform its part of 
the bargain and the frauds practised upon 
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A SIOUX IN WARRIOR COSTUME. 


them, there was a general uprising of the 
Upper Sioux, in 1862, and nearly 1,000 
settlers were killed. The Lower Sioux, of 
the plains, also became hostile, but all 
were finally subdued. Fully 1,000 were 
held captive, and thirty-nine were hanged. 

Many bands fled into what was then 
Dakota Territory, and the strength of the 
nation was greatly reduced. The most 
guilty bands fled into the British, domin- 
ions, while others, from time to time, at- 
tacked settlements and menaced forts. 
Loosely made treaties were violated on 


both sides. By one of these the Black 
Hills were made part of a reservation, but 
gold having been discovered there, the 
United States wished to purchase the 
tract, and induce the Indians to abandon 
that region and emigrate to the Indian 
Territory. They showed great reluctance 
to treat. Sitting Bull, Spotted Tail, and 
Red Cloud visited the national capital in 
1875, but President Grant could not in- 
duce them to sign a treaty. Commission- 
ers met an immense number of them at 
the Red Cloud agency, in September, but 
nothing was done. The sending of sur- 
veyors under a military escort to the 
Black Hills excited the jealousy of the 
Sioux, and they prepared for war. In the 
spring of 1876 a military force was sent 
against them, and in June a severe battle 
was fought, in which General Custer and 
all of his immediate command were slain. 
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The Indians, after having been severely 
beaten in several encounters, returned, 
under full pardon, to their reservations. 

The advancement made by the Christian 
or progressive portion of the Sioux Ind- 
ians in the present South Dakota had 
long been regarded with dis- 
favor by the pagan and conserva- 
tive element under the leadership 
of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and 
Kicking Bear, and the latter 
eagerly waited for some pretext 
to bring the question of civil- 
ization or non-civilization to a 
decisive issue. In 1890 there 
was a failure on the part of the 
government to meet promptly 
some of its obligations to the 
Sioux, especially in the payment 
of annuities and of moneys due 
to the Indians for certain lands 
which they had sold. The crops, 
too, had failed; Congress had 
cut down the supplies; and there 
was naturally a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the half- 
famished Indians. Inefficient 
agents also had been sent out 
by the government who had little 
regard for anything save their 
own personal gain, and not much 
was done by them to allay the 
general discontent. All these 
circumstances combined to favor 
the designs of Sitting Bull and 
his associates. A wide - spread 
conspiracy was formed, and 
plans were made for a general 
uprising in the spring. 

In September a Shoshoni Indian, a 
medicine-man, began to predict the com- 
ing of an Indian Messiah. The Great 
Manitou had taken pity upon his suffer- 
ing children. The Messiah would roll 
thirty feet of soil, timbered and sodded, 
upon their white oppressors, and all who 
escaped being smothered thereby would 
become buffaloes and catfish. But all the 
dead Indians would be restored to life; 
their hunting-grounds would be as in for- 
mer days; herds of buffaloes and wild 
horses would again abound upon the 
prairies; the Indian millennium would be 
inaugurated. These glowing predictions 
were eagerly listened to and believed by 
large numbers of Indians. Late in Octo- 


ber they began a series of “ ghost dances * 
in anticipation of the Messiah’s coming; 
and, to show their devotion, the dancing 
was continued without intermission for 
five days and nights. To this delusion 
Sitting Bull gave every encouragement. 


SITTING 


BULL, 


Wiis adherents arrayed themselves in war- 
paint, and provided an ample supply of 
guns and ammunition. They refused to 
report themselves at the different agencies, 
and a few of the most desperate began 
burning and pillaging near Wounded Knee, 
and afterwards escaped to the Bad Lands. 

On Dee. 15 a body of Indian police, 
acting under orders from General Miles, 
attempted to arrest Sitting Bull in his 
camp, about 40 miles northwest of Fort 
Yates, N. D. A skirmish ensued, and in 
it the noted chieftain, together with his 
son Crowfoot and six other Indians, wa: 
killed. The remnant of the band made 
its way to the Bad Lands. On Dee. 28 a 
battle occurred near Wounded Knee, 8. D., 
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between a cavalry regiment and the men 
of Big Foot’s band. Thirty of the whites 
were killed, while the Indian dead num- 
bered over 200, including many of their 
women and children. Over 38,000 Indians 
then fled from the agency and encamped 
near White Clay Creek, where, on the next 
day, another encounter occurred. The re- 
sult of this engagement was the dispersal 
of the Indians with heavy loss, and the 
death of eight soldiers of the 9th Cavalry. 
Several other skirmishes occurred during 
the week which followed, with loss of life 
on both sides. On Jan. 14, 1891, two 
eouncils were held with General Miles, 


drawn from the neighborhood of the reser- 
vation. On the 29th, a delegation of Sioux 
chiefs, under charge of Agent Lewis, ar- 
rived in Washington for the purpose of 
conferring with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The conference began on Feb. 7, 
and continued four days, at the close of 
which the Indians were received by Presi- 
dent Harrison at the White House. They 
were assured that the cutting down of 
the congressional appropriation was an 
accident, and that the government desired 
faithfully to carry out every agreement 
made. On their return home the chiefs 
stopped for a short time at Carlisle, Pa., 
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and the chiefs, seeing the hopelessness of 
their cause, agreed to surrender their arms 
and return to the agency. The war was 
practically ended, and on Jan. 21 the 
greater part of the troops were with- 


where the children of several of them were 
attending school. In 1909 the United 
States and Canadian Indian oflicers placed 
the total number of Indians of Siouan 
stock at about 40,800. 


SsIx COMPANIES—SKENESBORO 


Six Companies, an organization of 
Chinamen with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., partly benevolent and partly 
commercial. Originally, they guaranteed 
to send back, dead or alive, the body of 
every Chinaman who sailed from home to 
this country, but they now ship back to 
China the bones only of those whose fam- 
ilies desire those relics buried in the 
Tlowery Kingdom. 

Six Nations, a confederation of Ind- 
ians, comprising originally the Five Na- 
tions—Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, and Senecas—who were joined 
by their Southern brethren, the Tuscaro- 
ras, after the latter were signally defeated 
by the Carolinians in 1712. 

The Senecas, and the Tories among 
them, who had taken refuge at Fort Ni- 
agara, continued depredations on the fron- 
tiers of New York and Pennsylvania. The 
Onondagas professed neutrality, but it 
was believed they shared in the hostilities 
of the Senecas. To chastise them for their 
suspected perfidy, a detachment was sent 
out from Fort Stanwix which smote them 
suddenly and destroyed their villages. 
The Indians retaliated by devastating the 
settlements in Schoharie county and the 
western border of Ulster county, N. Y. 
The Pennsylvania frontier, particularly 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, was exposed 
to similar incursions from the Indians of 
western New York. A grand campaign to 
chastise the hostile Six Nations was then 
inaugurated, and the expedition was led 
by Gren. JouN SULLIVAN (q.V.). 

The confederacy had always claimed 
and enjoyed the right of free passage 
through the great valley west of the Blue 
Ridge. Some backwoodsmen of Virginia 
penetrated that valley, and, in 1743, came 
into collision with the Iroquois. War 
with the French was then threatened, and 
hostilities between any of the colonists 
and the Six Nations, at that juncture, 
might be perilous. Governor Clinton, of 
New York, hastened to secure the firm 
friendship of the confederacy by liberal 
presents, for which purpose, in conjunc- 
tion with commissioners from New Eng- 
land, he held a meeting at Albany in 
June. The commissioners proposed an 
association of the five Northern colonies 
for mutual defence; but the Assembly of 
New York, hoping to secure the same 


neutrality enjoyed during the previous 
war, declined the proposition. The next 
year the difficulties between the Six Na- 
tions and the Virginians were settled by 
a treaty concluded at Lancaster (July 2), 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
parties. By the terms of this treaty, in 
consideration of $2,000, the Iroquois re- 
linquished all title to the valley between 
the Blue Ridge and the central chain of 
the Alleghany Mountains. The lands in 
Maryland were, in like manner, trans- 
ferred to Lord Baltimore, but with defi- 
nite limits. By the deed to Virginia, the 
claim of that colony was extended indefi- 
nitely in the West and Northwest. In 
1906-09 the Cayugas in New York num- 
bered 175; the Mohawks, not reported; 
the Oneidas, 3,220; the Onondagas, 553; 
the Senecas, 2,749; the Tuscaroras, 364. 

Skene, Puri, military officer; born in 
London, England, in 1725; entered the 
British army in 1739, and served against 
Porto Bello and Cartagena; also in Great 
Britain in the rebellion of 1745. He came 
to America in 1756, and was wounded in 
the attack on Ticonderoga. He was af- 
terwards placed in command at Crown 
Point, and projected a settlement at the 
head of Lake Champlain, on the site of 
Whitehall. In the storming of Morro 
Castle (1762) he was one of the first to 
enter the breach. His settlement at the 
head of Lake Champlain was called 
Skenesboro, and in 1770 he made his resi- 
dence there. Adhering to the crown, he 
was arrested in Philadelphia, but was ex- 
changed in 1776. He accompanied Bur- 
goyne’s expedition, and was with the Brit- 
ish force defeated at Bennington. He was 
taken prisoner at Saratoga. The legis- 
lature confiscated his property in 1779. 
He died in Bucks, England, June 10, 
1810. 

Skenesboro, Caprure or (1775). After 
the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point in 1775, Arnold was joined by about 
fifty recruits, who had seized a schooner 
and some cannon, with several prisoners, 
at Skenesboro (now Whitehall), at the 
head of Lake Champlain. In the captured 
schooner Arnold went down the lake, en- 
tered the Sorel River (its outlet), and, 
capturing an armed vessel and some valu- 
able stores there, returned with them to 
Crown Point, A superior force at Mon- 
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treal compelled Arnold to abandon St. 
John. 

Skinner, CortTLANpT, military oflicer; 
born in New Jersey in 1728; a grandson 
of Stephen Van Cortlandt, of Van Cort- 
landt’s Manor, N. Y. In 1775 he was at- 
torney-general of New Jersey. He organ- 
ized three battalions of loyalists, called 
“New Jersey Volunteers,” and was given 
the commission of brigadier-general. He 
went to England after the war, where 
he received compensation for losses as a 
loyalist, and a pension. He died in Bris- 
tol, England, in 1799. 

Skinners, a predatory band in the Rev- 
olutionary War whose members professed 
to be Whigs, and who plundered the Tory 
families living on the Neutral Ground, in 
Westchester county, N. Y., between the 
British and American lines. They were 
not very scrupulous in their choice of vic- 
tims, plunder being their chief aim. See 
Cow-poys. 

Skraelings, the name given by the 
Northmen to the Eskimos, in contempt, 
as it implies chips or dwarfs. Thorwald, 
a successor of Lief, in a voyage to Ameri- 
ca, spoke of finding Skrelings, who, be- 
cause of a grave offence committed by the 
Northmen, attacked that navigator and 
his followers and compelled them to leave 
the beautiful country where they intended 
to settle. Thorwald was mortally wound- 
ed during the fray and was buried on the 
shore. The boats engaged in the attack 
on the Northmen were made of skins, like 
those used by the Eskimos now. 

Slafter, Epmunp Farwett, author; 
born in Norwich, Vt. May 30, 1816; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1840, 
and took a course in Andover Theological 
Seminary; was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1845; rector of St. 
John’s, Boston, Mass., in 1846-53. Later 
he became register of the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts. His publications include Sir 
William Alexander and American Colo- 
nization; Voyages of the Northmen to 
America; John Checkley, or the Evolution 
of Religious Tolerance in Massachusetts 
Bay; History and Causes of Incorrect 
Latitudes as Recorded in the Journals of 
Early Writers, Navigators, and Heaxplor- 
ers; numerous Memoirs and monographs 
on historical subjects, ete. He died in 
Hampton, N. H., Sept. 22, 1906. 


Slater, Joun Fox, philanthropist; born 
in Slatersville, R. I., March 4, 1815; was 
trained in the manufacture of cotton, in 
which his father had large interests; and 
on the death of his father succeeded to 
those interests. He early manifested an 
active concern in the cause of education. 
The gift by which he is best known was 
that of $1,000,000, made in April, 1882, 
for the purpose of “uplifting the lately 
emancipated population of the Southern 
States and their posterity.” For this pa- 
triotic and munificent gift the thanks 
of Congress were voted, and a medal was 
presented. Neither principal nor income 
is expended for land or buildings. Edu- 
cation in industries and the preparation 
of teachers are promoted in institutions 
believed to be on a permanent basis. The 
fund is a potential agency in working out 
the problem of the education of the negro, 
and over half a million of dollars has al- 
ready been expended. By the extraordi- 
nary fidelity and financial ability of the 
treasurer, the fund, while keeping up an- 
nual appropriations, has increased to 
$1,500,000. Schools established by States, 
denominations, and individuals are helped 
by annual donations. Among the most 
prominent are the Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Claflin University, 
Fisk University, Spelman Seminary, Tus- 
kegee Institute, and schools at Orange- 
burg, S. C.; Tougaloo, Miss.; Marshall, 
Tex.; Raleigh, N. C.; New Orleans, Me- 
harry College at Nashville, ete. Mr. Slater 
died in Norwich, Conn., May 7, 1884. 

Slater, Samurn, manufacturer; born in 
Belper, Derbyshire, England, June 9, 1768; 
was apprenticed to cotton-spinning under 
Strutt, partner of Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the inventor of spinning machinery. One 
of the first acts of the national Congress 
in 1789 was for the encouragement of 
American manufacturers, and the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania offered a bounty for 
the introduction of the Arkwright patents. 
Young Slater heard of this and believed 
that his thorough mastery of Arkwright’s 
machinery would enable him to build a 
machine without models or drawings. He 
hastened to America and landed in New 
York in November, 1789. Heavy penalties 
deterred any one from making a model or 
drawing and sending it out of the country. 
Slater accidentally learned that Moses 
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Brown, of Rhode Island, had made some 
attempts at cotton-spinning by machinery 
there. He wrote to Mr. Brown, informing 
him of what he could do. “If thou canst 
do this thing,’ wrote the earnest manu- 
facturer, “I invite thee to come to Rhode 
Island and have the credit and the profit 
of introducing cotton-manufacture into 
America.” Slater went, and, with the aid 
of the Brown family, succeeded in pro- 
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ducing machinery, by the close of 1790, 
that made cotton-yarn equal in quality to 
the best then made in England. Slater 
secured both the “ credit and the profit ” 
of introducing cotton manufacture into 
the United States. Within six years 
Slater had many persons at work for him, 
and established a Sabbath-school for the 
benefit of these and their children. His 
first mill was set up at Pawtucket. In 
1812 he began the building of mills at 
Oxford (now Webster), which soon be- 
eame a large establishment. He died in 
Webster, Mass., April 21, 1835. 
Slaughter, Puirnip, clergyman; born in 
Springfield, Va., Oct. 26, 1808; studied in 
the University of Virginia and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1828. Later he took a 
course in the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, Alexandria, Va.; was ordained in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1835, 
and served in various pastorates till 
1848, when his health failed. His pub- 
lications include Life of Randolph Fair- 


fax; Life of Col. Joshua Fry, Sometime 
Professor in William and Mary College, 
Virgima, and Washington’s Senior in 
Command of Virginia Forces in 1754; The 
Colonial Church of Virginia; Christianity 
the Key to the Character of Washingtow5 
ete. He died in 1890. 

Slaughter-house Cases. On March 8, 
1869, the legislature of Louisiana passed 
an act incorporating a Live-stock Landing 
and Slaughter-house Company, whereby it 
imposed upon that company the duty of 
erecting stock- yards, slaughter - houses, 
etc.; made it the duty of that company 
to permit any person to slaughter ani- 
mals in its slaughter-houses, under a 
heavy penalty for each refusal; fixed the 
limits of charges for each animal slaugh- 
tered; provided for the inspection by an 
officer appointed by the governor of the 
State of all animals to be slaughtered, 
and ordered the closing up of all other 
stock-landings and slaughter-houses with- 
in certain territory, including the city 
of New Orleans. The Butchers’ Benevo- 
lent Association of New Orleans and others 
who had been long engaged in butchering 
in that city sought to resist the Slaugh- 
ter-house Company in the exercise of its 
powers, on the ground that the act of 
the legislature was in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in that 
“it ereates an involuntary servitude for- 
bidden by the Thirteenth Article of Amend- 
ment; that it abridges the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States; 
that it denies to plaintiffs the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; and that it deprives 
them of their property without due proc- 
ess of law, contrary to the provisions of 
the first section of the Fourteenth Article 
of Amendment.” The Supreme Court of 
the State of Louisiana decided the cases 
in favor of the Slaughter-house Company, 
and the butchers brought the cases to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
writs of error. There the decision of the 
Louisiana court was affirmed on the 
ground that the act in question was a 
proper exercise of the police power of the 
State. Chief-Justice Chase and Justices 
Field, Swayne, and Bradley dissented. 
The case is valuable for the elaborate 
discussions of the amendments to the 
Constitution and the subject of monop- 
olies, 
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Slavery. In 1562 John Hawkins, an 
English navigator, seeing the want of 
slaves in the West Indies, determined to 
enter upon the piratical traffic. Several 
London gentlemen contributed funds liber- 
ally for the enterprise. Three ships were 
provided, and with these and 100 men 
Hawkins sailed to the coast of Guinea, 
where, by bribery, deception, treachery, and 
force, he procured at least 300 negroes 
and sold them to the Spaniards in His- 
paniola, or Santo Domingo, and returned 
to England with a rich freight of pearls, 
sugar, and ginger. The nation was shock- 
ed by the barbarous traffic, and the Queen 
(Elizabeth) declared to Hawkins that, 
“if any of the Africans were carried-away 
without their own consent, it would be 
detestable, and call down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the undertakers.” He satisfied 
the Queen and continued the traffic, pre- 
tending that it was for the good of the 
souls of the Africans, as it introduced 
them to Christianity and civilization. 

Already negro slaves had been intro- 
duced by the Spaniards into the West In- 
dies. They first enslaved the natives, but 
these were unequal to the required toil, 
and they were soon almost extinguished 
by hard labor and cruelty. Charles V. 
of Spain granted a license to a Fleming 
to import 4,000 negroes annually into the 
West Indies. He sold his license to Geno- 
ese merchants, who began a regular trade 
in human beings between Africa and the 
West Indies. These were found to thrive 
where the native laborers died. The be- 
nevolent Las Casas (see LAs CASAS, 
BARTOLOME DE) and others favored the 
system as a means for saving the Indian 
tribes from destruction; and the trade 
was going on briskly when the English, 
under the influence of Hawkins, engaged 
in it in 1562. Ten years before a few 
negroes had been sold in England, and 
it is said that Queen Elizabeth’s scruples 
were so far removed that she shared in 
the profits of the traffic carried on by 
Englishmen. The Stuart kings of Eng- 
land chartered companies for the trade; 
and Charles II. and his brother James 
were members of one of them. 

After the revolution of 1688 the trade 
was thrown open, and in 1713 an English 
company obtained the privilege of supply- 
ing the Spanish colonies in America, South 


and Central, for thirty years, stipulating 
to deliver 144,000 negro slaves within that 
period. One quarter of the stock of the 
company was taken by King Philip V. of 
Spain, and Queen Anne of England re- 
served for herself the other quarter, So 
the two monarchs became great slave-deal- 
ers, 

The first slaves were introduced into 
the English-American colonies by a Dutch 
trader, who, in 1619, sold twenty of them 
to the settlers at Jamestown, Va. After 
that the trade between North America 
and Africa was carried on quite vigorous- 
ly; but some of the colonies remonstrated, 
and in the Continental Congress, and also 
in the public mind, there was a strong 
desire evinced to abolish the slave-trade. 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick were 
banished from the colony of Massachusetts, 
in 1658, under penalty of death if they 
should return. Their crime was the em- 
bracing of the principles and mode of 
worship of the Quakers. Their two chil- 
dren remained behind in extreme poverty. 
They were fined for non-attendance upon 
the public worship carried on by their 
persecutors. The magistrates insisted that 
the fine must be paid, and passed the 
following order: “ Whereas, Daniel South- 
wick and Provided Southwick, son and 
daughter of Lawrence Southwick, absent- 
ing themselves from the public ordinances, 
having been fined by the courts of Salem 
and Ipswich, pretending they have no 
estates, and resolving not to work, the 
court, upon perusal of a law: which was 
made upon account of debts, in what 
should be done for the satisfaction of the 
fines, resolves, that the treasurers of the 
several counties are and shall be fully 
empowered to sell said persons to any 
of the English natives at Virginia or Bar- 
badoes to answer the said fines.” Endi- 
cott, it is said, urged the execution of the 
measure with vehemence; but, to the honor 
of the marine service, not a sea-captain 
in the port of Boston could be induced 
to become a slave-dealer to please the 
General Court. They were spared the 
usual brutal whipping of contumacious 
persons as a special mark of humanity. 

In 1662 the Virginia Assembly passed a 
law that children should be held, bond or 
free, “according to the condition of the 
mother.” This was to meet the case of 
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mulatto children, born of black mothers, 
in the colony. It was thought right to 
hold heathen Africans in slavery; but, as 
mulattoes must be part Christians, a 
knotty question came up, for the English 
law ‘in relation to serfdom declared the 


slaves were then subjected to civil dis- 
abilities. 

In 1663 the Maryland legislature en- 
acted a law that “all negroes and other 
slaves within the province, and all negroes 
and other slaves to be thereafter import- 
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condition of the child must be determined 
by that of the father. The Virginia law 
opposed this doctrine in favor of the slave- 
holders. Some of the negroes brought into 
Virginia were converted to Christianity 
and baptized. The question was raised, 
“Ts it lawful to hold Christians as slaves?” 
The General Assembly came to the relief 
of the slave-holders by enacting a law that 
slaves, though converted and _ baptized, 
should not therefore become free. It was 
also enacted that killing a slave by his 
master by ‘extreme correction” should 
not be esteemed a felony, since it might 
not be presumed that “malice prepense ” 
would “ induce any man to destroy his own 
estate.’ It was also enacted, as an 
evasion of the statute prohibiting the hold- 
ing of Indians as slaves, “that all ser- 
vants, not being Christians, imported by 
shipping, shall be slaves for life.” Indian 
slaves, under this law, were imported from 
New England and the West Indies. Freed 


ed into the province, should serve during 
life; and all children born of any negro 
should be slaves, as their fathers were, 
for the term of their lives.” The same 
law recited that “ divers free-born English- 
women, forgetful of their free condition, 
and to the disgrace of the nation, did in- 
termarry with negro slaves,” and it was 
enacted for deterring from such “ shame- 
ful matches ” that, during their husbands’ 
lives, white women so intermarrying should 
be servants to the masters of their hus- 
bands, and that the issue of such mar- 
riages should be slaves for life. 

In 1681 the legislature of Maryland 
passed a new act to remedy the evils of in- 
termarrying of whites and blacks. The 
preamble recited that such matches were 
often brought about by the instigation or 
connivance of the master or mistress, who 
took advantage of the former law to pro- 
long the servitude of their white feminine 
servants, and at the same time to raise 
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up a brood of mulatto slaves. The new 
law enacted that all white feminine ser- 
vants intermarrying with negro slaves 
were free, at once, after the nuptials, and 
their children also; and that the minister 
celebrating and the master or mistress 
promoting or conniving at such marriages 
were subjected to a fine of 10,000 pounds 
of tobacco. 

In 1682 the slave code of Virginia re- 
ceived additions. It was enacted that 
runaways who refused to be arrested 
might be lawfully killed. Slaves were for- 
bidden to carry arms, offensive or de- 
fensive, or to go off the plantations of 
their masters without a written pass, or 
to lift a hand against a Christian, even 
in self-defence. The condition of slavery 
was imposed upon all servants, whether 
“negroes, Moors, mulattoes, or Indians, 
brought into the colony by sea or land, 
whether converted to Christianity or not, 
provided they were not of Christian par- 
entage or country, or, if Turks or Moors, in 
amity with his Majesty.” Nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards Virginia tried to sup- 
press the traffic in African slaves, and in 
1761 it was proposed in her legislature to 
suppress the importation of Africans by 
levying a prohibitory duty. Danger to the 
political interest of that colony was fore- 
boded by her wisest men in the con- 
tinuance of the trade. An act for levying 
the tax was passed by the Assembly, but 
in England it met the fate of similar bills 
from other colonies to suppress the nefa- 
rious traffic. It was sent back with a 
veto. 

The King in council, on Dec. 10, 1770, 
issued an instruction, under his own hand, 
commanding the governor of Virginia, 
“upon pain of the highest displeasure, 
to assent to no Jaw by which the impor- 
tation of slaves should be in any re- 
spect prohibited or obstructed.” In 1772 
the Virginia Assembly earnestly discussed 
the question, “ How shall we get rid of the 
great evil?” Jefferson, Henry, Lee, and 
other leading men anxiously desired to rid 
the colony of it. “The interest of the 
country,” it was said, ‘‘ manifestly re- 
quires the total expulsion of them.” The 
Assembly finally resolved to address the 
King himself on the subject, who, in coun- 
cil, had compelled the toleration of the 
traffic. They pleaded with him to remove 


all restraints upon their efforts to stop 
the importation of staves, which they eall- 
ed “a very pernicious commerce.” In this 
matter Virginia represented the sentiments 
of all the colonies, and the King knew it; 
but the monarch “stood in the path of 
humanity and made himself the pillar of 
the colonial slave-trade.” Ashamed to re- 
ject the earnest and solemn appeal of the 
Virginians, he evaded a reply. The con- 
duct of the King caused Jefferson to write 
as follows in his first draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “He has waged 
cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant peo- 
ple who never offended him, capturing and 
carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur a miserable death 
in their transportation thither. This 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of in- 
fidel powers, is the warfare of the Chris- 
tian King of Great Britain. Determined 
to keep open a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce.” This paragraph was 
stricken out of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence before the committee submitted it to 
a vote of the Congress. 

The unwise regulations of the trustees 
of Georgia, which crushed incentives to 
industry and thrift, and other causes 
which exist in all new settlements, made 
that colony languish. The settlers saw the 
prosperity of their neighbors in South 
Carolina, and attributed the difference to 
the positive prohibition of slavery in 
Georgia. This became their leading griev- 
ance, and even Whitefield advocated the 
introduction of slavery, under the old (and 
later) pretence of propagating, in that way, 
Christianity among the heathen Africans. 
Habersham, too, advocated the introduc- 
tion. “Many of the poor slaves in Amer- 
ica,” he wrote, “have already been made 
freemen of the heavenly Jerusalem.” The 
Germans were assured by their friends in 
Germany of its harmlessness. Word came 
to them in 1749: “If you take slaves in 
faith and with the intent of conducting 
them to Christ, the action will not be a sin, 
but may prove a benediction.” So it was 
that avarice subdued conscience. Already 
slaves had been introduced into Georgia 
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from South Carolina as hired servants, 
under indentures for life, or for ninety- 
nine years; and at Savannah the contin- 
ual toast was, “The one thing needful,” 
which meant negro slaves. Leading men 
among the Scotch and Germans who op- 


posed the introduction of slavery were 
threatened and persecuted. Under great 


pressure, the trustees yielded, and slavery 
was introduced on the condition that all 
masters should be obliged to compel the 
negroes to “attend, at some time on the 
Lord’s day, for instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion.” In 1752 the charter was 


American colonies, the British Parlia- 
ment, in 1750, gave liberty to trade in 
negroes, as slaves, to and from any part 
of Africa between Sallee, in South Bar- 
bary, and the Cape of Good Hope, to all 
the subjects of the King of England. This 
was designed to fill the colonies with 
slaves, who should neither trouble Great 
Britain with fears of encouraging political 
independence nor compete with their in- 
dustry with British workshops; neither 
would they leave their employers the en- 
tire security that might enable them te 
prepare a revolt. 


A SLAVE AUCTION IN NEW ORLEANS. 


surrendered to the crown, the colony had 
all the privileges accorded to others, and 
flourished. 

To completely the 


enslave English- 


James Somerset, a negro slave of Jamea 
Stewart, was taken from Virginia to 
England, where he refused to serve his 
master any longer. Stewart caused him 
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to be arrested and put on board a vessel 
to be conveyed to Jamaica. Being brought 


before Chief-Justice Mansfield on a writ 
of habeas corpus 


(December, 1771), his 


instrument. A compromise was agreer 
to by the insertion of a clause (art. I, 
see. 9, clause 1) in the Constitution, as 
follows: “The migration or importation 


my 
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case was referred to the full court, where 
it was argued for the slave by the great 
philanthropist, Granville Sharp. The de- 
cision would affect the cstimated number 
of 14,000 slaves then with their masters 
in England, involving a loss to their 
owners of $3,500,000. After a careful 
judicial investigation of the subject in its 
legal aspects, Chief-Justice Mansfield gave 
the decision of the court that slavery was 
contrary to the laws of England—that 
slavery could not exist there. ‘ Whatever 
inconveniences, therefore, may follow from 
the decision,” he said, “I cannot say this 
case is allowed or approved by the law of 
England, and therefore the black must be 
discharged.” 

The question of prohibiting the African 
slave-trade by a provision in the national 
Constitution caused much and warm de- 
bate in the convention that framed that 

VIII.—15. 


of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight; but a tax, or duty, may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person.” The idea of 
prohibiting the African slave-trade, then 
warmly advocated, was not new. In 1774 
the Continental Congress, while releasing 
the colonies from other provisions of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (q. v.), had ex- 
pressly resolved “that no slave be im- 
ported into any of the United States.” 
Delaware, by her constitution, and Vir- 
ginia and Maryland by special laws, had 
prohibited the importation of slaves. Simi- 
lar prohibitions were in force in all the 
more northern States; but they did not 
prevent the merchants of those States 
from earrying on the slave-trade else- 
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where, and already some New England 
ships were engaged in a traffic from the 
African coast to Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. These States were forgetful of or 
indifferent to the pledges they had made 
through their delegates in the face of the 
world by their concurrence in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and seemed 
fully determined to maintain not only the 
slave system of labor, but the nefarious 
slave-trade. North Carolina did not pro- 
hibit the traffic, but denounced the further 
importation of slaves into the State as 
“highly impolitic,’ and imposed a heavy 
duty on future importations. 

On the demand of Henry Laurens, of 
South Carolina, who entered into the 
negotiations for a preliminary treaty of 
peace, at a late hour, a clause in the 
treaty (1782) was interlined, prohibiting, 
in the British evacuation, the “ carry- 
ing away any negroes or other property of 
the inhabitants.” So this treaty of peace, 
in which no word had, excepting indirectly, 
indicated the existence of slavery in the 
United States, made. known to the world 
that men could be held as property. 

The legislature of Connecticut, early 
in 1784, passed an act that no negro or 
mulatto child born within that State after 
March 1 that year should be held in servi- 
tude longer than until the age of twenty- 
five years. 

In 1788 the captain of a vessel in Boston 
seized three colored persons, took them to 
the West Indies, and sold them there for 
slaves. This event caused the legislature 
of Massachusetts to pass a law to prevent 
the slave-trade in that State, and for 
granting relief to the families of such 
persons as may be kidnapped or decoyed 
from the commonwealth. The law sub- 
jected to a heavy penalty any person who 
should forcibly take or detain any negro 
for the purpose of transportation as a 
slave, and the owner of the vessel in which 
such kidnapped man should be carried 
away incurred, also, a heavy penalty. The 
insurance on the vessel was made void; 
and the relatives of the person kidnapped, 
if the latter were sold into slavery in a 
distant country, were allowed to prosecute 
for the crime. 

On May 12, 1789, a tariff bill having 
been reported to Congress, and _ being 
under discussion on the question of its 


second reading, Parker, of Virginia, moved 
to insert a clause imposing a duty of $10 
on every slave imported. “ He was sorry,” 
he said, “the Constitution prevented Con- 
gress from prohibiting the importation 
altogether. It was contrary to revolu- 
tionary principles, and ought not to be 
permitted.” A warm debate ensued. Ic 
called forth the opposition of South Caro- 
linians and Georgians particularly. Jack- 
son, of Georgia, made a vehement speech 
in opposition, in the course of which he 
said he hoped the proposition would be 
withdrawn, and that if it should be 
brought forward again it would compre- 
hend “the white slaves as well as the 
black imported from all the jails of Eu- 
rope— wretches convicted of the most 
flagrant crimes, who were brought in and 
sold without any duty whatever.” This 
was an allusion to the indentured white 
servants who were sold by the captains of 
vessels on their arrival here to pay the 
cost of their passage, a practice which 
had beeen put a stop to by the Revolu- 
tionary War, but partially revived. The 
motion was finally withdrawn. 

In 1804 a provision was inserted into 
the act organizing the Territory of Or- 
leans, that no slaves should be carried 
thither, except from some part of the 
Mnited States, by citizens removing into 
the Territory as actual settlers, this per- 
mission not to extend to negroes intro- 
duced into the United States since 1798. 
The object of this provision was to guard 
against the effects of an act recently 
adopted by the legislature of South Caro- 
lina for reviving the slave-trade after a 
cessation of it, as to that State, for fifteen 
years, and of six years as to the whole 
Union. This was a consequence of the 
vast increase and profitableness of cotton 
culture, made so by Whitney’s cotton- 
gin. 

On Feb. 15, 1804, the legislature of New 
Jersey, by an almost unanimous vote, 
passed an act to abolish slavery in that 
State by securing freedom to all persons 
born there after July 4 next ensuing, the 
children of slave parents to become free, 
masculine at twenty-five years of age, 
feminine at twenty-one. 

The rapid extension of settlements in 
the Southwest after the War of 1812-15, 
and the great profits derived there from 
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the cultivation of cotton, not only caused 
the revival of the African slave-trade, in 
spite of prohibitory laws, but it gave 
occasion to a rival domestic slave-trade, 
of which the national capital had become 
one of the centres, where it was carried 
on by professional traftickers in human 
beings. They bought up the slaves of im- 
poverished planters of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and sold them at large profits in 
the cotton-growing districts of the South 
and West. This new traffic, which includ- 
ed many of the worst features of the Af- 
rican slave-trade, was severely denounced 
by John Randolph, of Virginia, as “ hein- 
ous and abominable, inhuman and illegal.” 
This opinion was founded on facts re- 
ported by a committee of inquiry. Gov. 
D. R. Williams, of South Carolina, de- 
nounced the traffic as “remorseless and 
cruel”; a “ceaseless dragging along the 
streets and highways of a crowd of suffer- 
ing victims to minister to insatiable ava- 
rice,’ condemned alike by “ enlightened 
humanity, wise policy, and the prayers of 


the just.” The governor urged that It 
had a tendency to introduce slaves of all 
descriptions from other States, “ defiling 
the delightful avocations of private life” 
“by the presence of convicts and male- 
factors.” The legislature of South Caro- 
lina passed an act forbidding the intro- 
duction of slaves from other States. <A 
similar act was passed by the Georgia 
legislature. This legislation was  fre- 
quently resorted to on occasions of alarm, 
but the profitable extension of cotton 
cultivation and the demand for slave labor 
overcame all scruples. Within two years 
after its passage the prohibitory act of 
South Carolina was repealed. The inter- 
State slave-traffic was carried on exten- 
sively until slavery was abolished in 1863. 
A Richmond newspaper, in 1861, urging 
Virginia to join the Southern Confederacy, 
which had prohibited the traffic between 
them and States that would not join 
them, gave as a most urgent reason for 
such an act that, if it were not accom- 
plished, the “Old Dominion” would lose 
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this trade, amounting annually to from 
$13,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

When Admiral Cockburn began his 
marauding expedition on the American 
coast in the spring of 1813, he held out a 
promise of freedom to all slaves who 
should join his standard. Many were 
seduced on board his vessels, but found 
themselves wretchedly deceived. Intelli- 
gence of these movements reached the 
plantations farther south, and, in the 
summer of 1813, secret organizations were 
formed among the slaves to receive and 
co-operate with Cockburn’s army of liber- 
ation, as they supposed it to be. One of 
these secret organizations met regularly 
on St. John’s Island, near Charleston. 
Their leader was a man of great sagacity 
and influence, and their meetings were 
opened and closed by singing a hymn com- 
posed by that leader—a sort of parody of 
Hail Columbia. The following is the last of 
the three stanzas of the hymn alluded to: 


“ Arise! arise! shake off your chains! 
Your cause is just, so Heaven ordains 3 
To you shall freedom he proclaimed ! 


Raise your arms and bare your 
Almighty God will do the rest. 
Blow the clarion’s warlike blast ; 
Call every negro from his task; 


breasts, 


Wrest the scourge from Buckra’s hand, 
And drive each tyrant from the land! 


(Chorus. ) 


*“ Wirm, united let us be. 
Resolved on death or liberty! 
As a band of patriots joined, 
Peace and plenty we shall find.” 


They held meetings every night, and 
had. arranged a plan for the rising of 
all the slaves in Charleston when the 
British should appear. At one of the 
meetings the question, “ What shall be 
done with the white people?” was warmly 
discussed. Some advocated their indis- 
criminate slaughter as the only security 
for liberty, and this seemed to be the pre- 
vailing opinion, when the leader and the 
author of the hymn came in and said: 
“ Brethren, you know me. You know that 
T am ready to gain your liberty and mine. 
3ut not one needless drop of blood must 
be shed. I have a master whom I love, 
and the man who takes his life must pass 
over my dead body.” Had Cockburn been 
faithful to his promises to the negroes, 
and Janded and declared freedom to the 
slaves of South Carolina, no doubt many 
thousands of colored people would have 
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flocked to his standard. But he was 
content to fill his pockets by plunder- 
ing and carrying on a petty slave-trade 
for his private gain. 

On March 13, 1824, articles of conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain were signed at London, by diplo- 
matists appointed for the purpose, pro- 
viding for the adoption of measures to 
suppress the African slave-trade. The 
first article provided that the command- 
ers and commissioned officers of each of 
the two contracting powers, duly author- 
ized to cruise on the coast of Africa, of 
America, and of the West Indies, for the 
suppression of the slave-trafiie, were em- 
powered, under certain restrictions, to 
detain, examine, capture, and deliver over 
for trial and adjudication by some compe- 
tent tribunal, any ship or vessel con- 
cerned in the illicit traffic in slaves, and 
carrying the flag of either nation. This 
ecnvention was signed by Richard Rush 
for the United States, and by W. Hus- 
kisson and Sir Stratford Canning for 
Great Britain. 

On March 6, 1857, Roger B. Taney, 
chief-justice of the United States, and a 
majority of his associates in the Supreme 
Court, uttered an extra-judicial. opinion, 
that any person who had been a slave, or 
was a descendant of a slave, could not en- 
joy the rights of citizenship in the United 
States. Five years afterwards (1862) 
Secretary Seward issued a passport to a 
man who had been a slave to travel abroad 
as “a citizen of the United States.” Six 
years later still (July 20, 1868) the na- 
tional Constitution was so amended that 
all persons, of whatever race or color, 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. By the 
same amendment every civil right was 
given to every such person. And by a 
subsequent amendment (1869) it was de- 
creed that “the rights of any of the 
citizens of the United States, or any 
State, on account of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude should not be 
abridged.” 

By a provision of the national Consti- 
tution the foreign slave-trade in the 
United States was abolished, and Con- 
gress declared it to be “piracy.” En- 


couraged by the practical sympathy of 
the national government, the friends of 
the slave-labor system formed plans for 
iis perpetuity, which practically disre- 
garded the plain requirements of the 
fundamental law. They resolved to re- 
open the African slave-trade. Africans 
were kidnapped in their native country, 
brought across the sea, and Janded on our 
shores as in colonial times, and placed in 
perpetual slavery. In Louisiana, leading 
citizens engaged in a scheme for legal- 
izing the traffic, under the guise of what 
they called the African Labor-supply As- 
sociation, of which James B. De Bow, 
editor of De Bow’s Review, published in 
New Orleans, was president. His Review 
was the acknowledged organ of the slave- 
holders, and wielded extensive and power- 
ful influence when the flames of the Civil 
War were kindling. In Georgia, negroes 
from Africa were landed and sold, and 
when a grand jury at Savannah was com- 
pelled by law to find several bills against 
persons engaged in the traffic, or charged 
with complicity in the slave-trade, they 
protested against the law they were com- 
pelled to support. “ We feel humbled,” 
they said, “as men, conscious that we are 
born freemen but in name, and that we 
are living, during the existence of such 
laws, under a tyranny as supreme as that 
of the despotic governments of the Old 
World. Heretofore the people of the 
South, firm in their consciousness of right 
and strength, have failed to place the 
stamp of condemnation upon such laws 
as reflect upon the institution of slavery, 
but have permitted, unrebuked, the in- 
fluence of foreign opinion to prevail.” The 
True Southron, published in Mississippi, 
suggested the “ propriety of stimulating 
the zeal of the pulpit by founding a prize 
for the best sermon on free-trade in 
negroes.” This proposition was approved, 
and pulpits exhibited zeal in the cause. 
James H. Thornwell, D.D., president of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Columbus, S. C., asserted his conviction 
that the African slave-trade formed the 
most worthy of all missionary societies. 
Southern legislatures and conventions 
openly discussed the subject of reopening 
the slave-trade. The Southern Commer- 
cial Convention, held in Vicksburg, Miss., 
May 11, 1859, resolved, by a vote of 47 te 
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16, that “all laws, State or federal, pro- 
hibiting the African slave-trade ought to 
be abolished.” It was warmly advocated 
by several men who became Confederate 
leaders in the Civil War. The late JoHN 
SLIDELL (q. v.), of Louisiana, urged in 
the United States Senate the propriety of 
withdrawing American cruisers from the 
coasts of Africa, that the slave-trade 
might not be interfered with by them. 
When, in the summer of 1858, it was 
known that the traffic was to be carried 
on actively by the African Labor-supply 
Association, the British cruisers in the 
Gulf of Mexico were unusually vigilant, 
and in the course of a few weeks boarded 
about fifty American vessels suspected of 
being slavers. The influence of the slave- 


holders was brought to bear so powerfully 
upon the administration that the govern- 
ment protested against what it was pleased 
to call the “ odious British doctrine of the 
right of search.” The British government, 
for “ prudential reasons,” put a stop to 
the practice and laid the blame on the 
officers of the cruisers, 

On April 7, 1862, a treaty was con- 
eluded between the United States and 
Great Britain for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade, and signed at the 
city of Washington, D. C. By it ships of 
the respective nations should have the 
right of search of suspected slave-ships; 
but that right was restricted to vessels of 
war authorized expressly for that object, 
and in no case to be exervised with respect 
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to a vessel of the navy of either of the 
powers, but only as regards merchant 
vessels. Nothing was done under this 
treaty, as the emancipation proclamation 
and other circumstances made action un- 
necessary. 

In his annual message to the Confeder- 
ate Congress (Nov. 7, 1864), President 
Davis drew a gloomy picture of the condi- 
tion of the Confederate finances and the 
military strength. He showed that the 
Confederate debt was $1,200,000,000, with- 
out a real basis of credit, and a paper cur- 
rency depreciated several hundred per 
cent. It had been recommended, as the en- 
listments and conscriptions of the white 
people failed to make up losses in the 


there seems to be no reason to doubt what 
should then be the decision ”; and he sug: 
gested the propriety of holding out to the 
negro, as an inducement for him to give 
faithful service, even as a laborer in the 
army, a promise of his emancipation at 
the end of the war. These propositions 
and suggestions disturbed the _ slave- 
holders, for they indicated an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of “the government ” 
that the cause was reduced to the alter- 
native of liberating the slaves and relying 
upon them to secure the independence of 
the Confederacy, or of absolute subjuga- 
tion. There was wide-spread discontent; 
and when news of the re-election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, by an unprecedented ma- 
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Confederate army, to arm the slaves; but 
this was considered too dangerous, for 
they would be more likely to fight for the 
Nationals than for the Confederates. 
Davis was averse to a general arming of 
the negroes, but he recommended the em- 
ployment of 40,000 of them as pioneer and 
engineer laborers in the army, and not as 
soldiers, excepting in the last extremity. 
“Should the alternative ever be pre- 
sented,” he said, “of a subjugation, or 
che employment of the slave as a soldier, 


jority, reached the people, they yearned 
for peace rather than for independence. 

The following is the full text of the 
fugitive-slave law of 1850: 


An act to amend and supplementary to 
the act entitled “An act respecting fugi- 
tives from justice and persons escaping 
from the service of their masters,” ap- 
proved Feb. 12, 1793. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, that the 
persons who have been or may hereafter 
be appointed commissioners in virtue of 
any act of Congress, by the circuit courts 
of the United States, and who, in conse- 
quence of such appointment, are author- 
ized to exercise the powers that any jus- 
tice of the peace, or other magistrate of 
any of the United States, may exercise 
in respect to offenders for any crime or 
offence against the United States, by ar- 
resting, imprisoning, or bailing, the same, 
under and by virtue of the thirty-third 
section of the act of the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1789, entitled, “An act to establish 
the judicial courts of the United States,” 
shall be, and are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to exercise and discharge all the 
powers and duties conferred by this act. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, that 
the superior court of each organized terri- 
tory of the United States shall have the 
same power to appoint commissioners to 
take acknowledgments of bail and affida- 
vits, and to take depositions of witnesses 
in civil causes, which is now possessed 
by the Circuit Court of the United States; 
and all commissioners who shall hereafter 
be appointed for such purposes by the 
superior court of any organized Territory 
of the United States, shall possess all the 
powers, and exercise all the duties, con- 
ferred by the law upon commissioners ap- 
pointed by the United States for similar 
purposes, and shall moreover exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties con- 
ferred by this act. 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, that 
the circuit courts of the United States, 
‘and the superior courts of each organized 
Territory of the United States, shall from 
time to time enlarge the number of com- 
missioners, with a view to reasonable fa- 
cilities to reclaim fugitives from labor, and 
to the prompt discharge of the duties 
imposed by this act. 

See. 4. And be it further enacted, that 
the commissioners above-named shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the judges of 
the circuit and district courts of the Unit- 
ed States in their respective circuits and 
districts within the several States, and 
the judges of the superior courts of the 
Territories, severally and collectively, in 
term-time and vacation, shall grant cer- 
tificates to such claimants, upon satisfac- 


tory proof being made, with authority to 
take and remove such fugitives from such 
service or labor, under the restrictions 
herein contained, to the State or Terri- 
tory from which such persons may have 
escaped or fled. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, that 
it shall be the duty of all marshals and 
deputy marshals to obey and execute all 
warrants and precepts issued under the 
provisions of this act, when to them di- 
rected; and should any marshal or deputy 
marshal refuse to receive such warrant or 
other process when tendered, or to use 
all proper means diligently to execute the 
same, he shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined in the sum of $1,000, to the use of 
such claimant, on the motion of such 
claimant, by the circuit or district court 
for the district of such marshal; and after 
arrest of such fugitive by such marshal or 
his deputy, or whilst at any time in his 
custody under the provisions under this 
act, should such fugitive escape, whether 
with or without the assent of such marshal 
or his deputy, such marshal shall be liable 
on his official bond to be prosecuted for 
the benefit of such claimant for the full 
value of the service or labor of said 
fugitive, in the State, Territory, or dis- 
trict whence he escaped; and the better 
to enable the said commissioners, when 
thus appointed, to execute their duties 
faithfully and efficiently in conformity 
with the recuirements of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of this act, 
they are hereby authorized and empowered, 
within their counties, respectively, to ap- 
point, in writing, under their hands, any 
one or more suitable persons, from time 
to time, to execute all such warrants and 
other process as may be issued by them 
in the lawful performance of their respect- 
ive duties, with authority to such com- 
missioners, or the persons to be appoint- 
ed by them, to execute process as afore- 
said to summon and call to their aid 
the bystanders, or posse comitatus of the 
proper county, when necessary to insure 
a faithful observance of the clause of the 
Constitution referred to, in conformity 
with this act; and ‘all good citizens are 
hereby commanded to aid and assist in 
the prompt and efficient execution of this 
law, whenever their services may be re- 
quired, as aforesaid, for that purpose; and 
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said warrants shall run and be executed 
by said officers anywhere in the State with- 
in which they are issued. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, that 
when a person held to service or labor in 
any State or Territory of the United 
States has heretofore or shall hereafter 
escape into another State or Territory of 
the United States, the person or persons 
to whom such service or labor may be due, 
or his, her, or their agent or attorney, 
duly authorized by power of attorney, in 
writing, acknowledged and certified under 
the seal of some legal officer or court of 
the State or Territory in which the same 
may be executed, may pursue and reclaim 
such fugitive person, either by procuring 
a warrant from some one of the courts, 
judges, or commissioners aforesaid, of the 
proper circuit, district, or county, for the 
apprehension of such fugitive from ser- 
vice or labor, or by seizing or arresting 
such fugitive, where the same can be done 
without process, and by taking, or causing 
such person to be taken, forthwith before 
such court, judge, or commissioner, whose 
duty it shall be to hear and determine the 
case of such claimant in a summary man- 
ner; and upon satisfactory proof being 
made, by deposition or affidavit, in writ- 
ing, to be taken and certified by such 
court, judge, or commissioner, or by other 
satisfactory testimony, duly taken and 
certified by some court, magistrate, jus- 
tice of the peace, or other legal officer 
authorized to administer an oath and take 
depositions under the laws of the State 
or Territory from which such person owing 
service or labor may have escaped, with 
a certificate of such magistracy or other 
authority, as aforesaid, with the seal of 
the proper court or officer thereto at- 
tached, which seal shall be sufficient to 
establish the competency of the proof, and 
with proof, also by affidavit, of the iden- 
tity of the person whose service or labor 
is claimed to be due, as aforesaid, that 
the person so arrested does in fact owe 
service or labor to the person or persons 
claiming him or her, in the State or Ter- 
ritory from which such fugitive may have 
escaped as aforesaid, and that said per- 
son escaped, to make out and deliver to 
such claimant, his or her agent or at- 
torney, a certificate setting forth the sub- 
stantial facts as to the service or labor 


due from such fugitive to the claimant, 
and of his or her escape from the State 
or Territory in which sueh service or labor 
was due, to the State or Territory in 
which he or she was arrested, with 
authority to such claimant, or his 
or her agent or attorney, to use such 
reasonable force and restraint as may 
be necessary, under the circumstances of 
the case, to take and remove such fugi- 
tive person back to the State or Terri- 
tory whence he or she may have escaped 
as aforesaid. In no trial or hearing, 
under this act, shall the testimony of 
such alleged fugitive be admitted in evi- 
dence; and the certificates in this and the 
first section mentioned shall be conclusive 
of the right of the person or persons in 
whose favor granted, to remove such 
fugitive to the State or Territory from 
which he escaped, and shall prevent all 
molestation of such person or persons, 
by any process issued by any court, judge, 
magistrate, or other persons whomsoever. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, that 
any person who shall knowingly and will 
ingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, or any 
person or persons lawfully assisting him, 
her, or them from arresting such a fugi- 
tive from service or labor, either with or 
without process as aforesaid; or shall 
rescue, or attempt to rescue, such fugitive 
from service or labor from the custody of 
such claimant, his or her agent or attor- 
ney, or other person or persons lawfully 
assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, 
pursuant to the authority herein given 
and declared; or shall aid, abet, or assist 
such person so owing service and labor as 
aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape 
from such claimant, his agent or attorney, 
or other person or persons legally au- 
thorized as aforesaid; or shall harbor or 
conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the 
discovery and arrest of such person, after 
notice or knowledge of the fact that such 
person was a fugitive from service or 
labor as aforesaid, shall, for either of said 
offences, be subject to a fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000, and imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, by indictment and con- 
viction before the district court of the 
United States for the district in which 
such offence may have been committed, or 
before the proper court of criminal juris: 
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diction, if committed within any one of 
the organized Territories of the United 
States; and shall moreover forfeit and 
pay, by way of civil damages to the party 
injured by such illegal conduct, the sum 
of $1,000 for each fugitive so lost as afore- 
said, to be recovered by action of debt, 
in any of the district or territorial courts 
aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction the 
said offence may have been committed. 
See. 8. And be it further enacted, that 
the marshals, their deputies, and the clerks 
of the said district and territorial, courts, 
shall be paid for their services the like 
fees as may be allowed to them for similar 
services in other cases; and where such 
services are rendered exclusively in the ar- 
rest, custody, and delivery of the fugitive 
to the claimant, his or her agent or at- 
torney, or where such supposed fugitive 
may be discharged out of custody for the 
want of sufficient proof as aforesaid, then 
such fees are to be paid in the whole by 
such claimant, his agent or attorney; and 
in all cases where the proceedings are be- 
fore a commissioner, he shall be entitled to 
a fee of $10 in full for his services in 
each case, upon the delivery of the said 
certificate to the claimant, his or her 
agent or attorney; or a fee of $5 in cases 
where the proof shall not, in the opinion 
of such commissioner, warrant such cer- 
tificate and delivery, inclusive of all ser- 
vices incident to such arrest and exami- 
nation, to be paid in either case by the 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney. 
The person or persons authorized to exe- 
cute the process to be issued by such com- 
missioners, for the arrest and detention of 
fugitives from service or labor as afore- 
said, shall also be entitled to a fee of $5 
each for each person he or they may ar- 
rest and take before any such commis- 
sioner as aforesaid, at the instance and re- 
quest of such claimant; with such other 
fees as may be deemed reasonable by such 
commissioner for such other additional 
services as may be necessarily performed 
by him or them; such as attending at the 
examination, keeping the fugitive in cus- 
tody, and providing him with food and 
lodging during his detention, and until 
the final determination of such commis- 
sioner; and in general for performing such 
other duties as may be required by such 
claimant, his or her attorney or agent, or 


commissioner in the premises, such fees 
to be made up in conformity with the fees 
usually charged by the officers of the 
courts of justice within the proper dis- 
trict or county, as near as may be prac- 
ticable, and paid by such claimants, their 
agents or attorneys, whether such sup- 
posed fugitives from service or labor be 
ordered to be delivered to such claimants 
by the final determination of such com- 
missioner or not. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, that 
upon affidavit made by the claimant of 
such fugitive, his agent or attorney, after 
such certificate has been issued, that he 
has reason to apprehend that such fugi- 
tive will be rescued by force from his or 
their possession before he can be taken be- 
yond the limits of the State in which the 
arrest is made, it shall be the duty of the 
officer making the arrest to retain such 
fugitive in his custody, and to remove him 
to the State whence he fled, and there to 
deliver him to said claimant, his agent or 
attorney. And to this end, the officer 
aforesaid is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to employ so many persons as he 
may deem necessary to overcome such 
force, and to retain them in his service so 
long as circumstances may require. The 
said officer and his assistants, while so 
employed, to receive the same compensa- 
tion, and to be allowed the same expenses, 
as are now allowed by law for transporta- 
tion of criminals, to be certified by the 
judge of the district within which the ar- 
rest is made, and paid out of the treasury 
of the United States. 

See. 10. And be it further enacted, that 
when any person held to service or labor, 
in any State or Territory, or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall escape therefrom, 
the party to whom such service or labor 
shall be due, his, her, or their agent or at- 
torney, may apply to any court of record 
therein, or judge thereof in vacation, 
and make satisfactory proof to such court, 
or judge in vacation, of the escape afore- 
said, and that the person escaping owed 
service or labor to such party. Where- 
upon, the court shall cause a record to be 
made of the matters so proved, and also 
a general description of the person so es- 
eaping, with such convenient certainty as 
may be; and a transcript of such record, 
authenticated by the attestation of the 
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clerk and of the seal of the said court, 
being procured in any other State, Ter- 
ritory, or district, in which the person so 
escaping may be found, and being *exhib- 
ited to any judge, commissioner, or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United 
States to cause persons escaping from 
service or labor to be delivered up, shall 
be held and taken to be full and conelu- 
sive evidence of the fact of escape, and 
that the service or labor of the person es- 
caping is due to the party in such record 
mentioned. And upon the production of 
the said party of other and further evi- 
dence, if necessary, either oral or by afli- 
davit, in addition to what is contained in 
the said record, of the identity of the per- 
son escaping, he or she shall be delivered 
up to the claimant. And the said court, 
commissioner, judge, or other person au- 
thorized by this act to grant certificates 
to claimants of fugitives, shall, upon the 
production of the record and other evi- 
dences aforesaid, grant to such claimant a 
certificate of his right to take any such 
person identified and proved to be owing 
service or labor as aforesaid, which ecertifi- 
cate shall authorize such claimant to seize 
or arrest and transport such person to the 
State or Territory from which he escaped: 
provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as requiring the pro- 
duction of a transcript of such record as 
evidence as aforesaid. But in its absence, 
the claim shall be heard and determined 
upon other satisfactory proofs, competent 
in law. 

Chronology of Slavery in the United 
States.—Before the War of Independence 
all the States contained slaves. In 1783 
the statement in the Massachusetts Bill 
of Rights, “ All men are born free and 
equal,” was declared in the Supreme Court 
at Boston to bar slaveholding in that 
State. Slavery was begun within the do- 
main of the United States in 1619, when 
20 negroes were sold by a Dutch trading- 
vessel to settlers of Virginia. It was rec- 
ognized by law in Virginia in 1620; in 
Massachusetts, 1641; in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, about 1650; in New York, 
1656; in Maryland, 1663; in New Jersey, 
1665; in the Carolinas from the time of 
their settlement; and in Georgia, 1749. 
There were also a few slaves in Pennsyl- 
vania as early as 1688. 


Severe laws against slaves in South 
Caroling-o4, Staessen ee ay f i 
Decisions in Maryland and elsewhere 
that conversion and baptism do not 


COULED LvSSdO Me cee eceant eee 1715 
Importation of slaves into Virginia 
GEOOU Mammal ea) ernererteresisierae iis ale tole 724 
Georgia prohibits slavery Bie sale sacar varae aloes 173 
Strong public opinion in Georgia in 
favor of slavery, supported by 
Whitefield and HMabersham....... 1737-49 
Slavery legalized in Georgia acres vtec ats 1749 


Laws of great severity against slaves 
enacted in South Carolina aayere ieee etre 1750 
Authority for dismemberment of slaves 
general throughout the South...... 
Little effort made to convert slaves any- 
where before or after.........0.... 
Slave code quite severe 
SOECS Nar os taiciete pientcaters aren eters cre aeons 
Slave population in Connecticut greater 
than in Massachusetts, and in Rhode 
island: ethanm in eitherascemina ssn: 
Very few slaves in Pennsylvania before 
or after 


Controversy in Massachusetts on 
SIDVOLRY ieueee oresiarn « hisdeesteleis Maha mae 1766-73 
Virginia prohibits the introduction of 
SAV ESiteescom irae seme eeie eo cine eect 1778 


Virginia repeals the old colonial statute 
forbidding the emancipation of slaves 


except for meritorious service....... 1782 
SLAVE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1790 
New? | Elam pshives cryexs suse creations 158 

pV. CLINION Camper eres te ens leres one as ereraeanenaey ears 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut. 

Massachusetts 

INGW: YOLK Seine ciepers sete aa idis sede ereveie eye 

INGWi GO DiGESOV i Gnseecaceera a) suslmele cucioleres 

Pennsylvania 

OIA WALC Persie crotewenetel Ge telopdievenenensus ere 

Maryland rrcsrctresicsccta acersteree ecco A 

Wil einiae (a espeve-sudees shone cw ween cree ; 

INortheGarolinan panacea stituers tetera 100. 572 

South w@anolinae ci. se item ners 107,094 

Georeane ss Macnckeocrehenicters wessorvenses 29,264 

enti chyo me cavere acti neato witelene serene 11,830 

MMENMESSEOS | shateivacycuewessucteletsy setaln susvsteree 3,417 
ETO ES eterstarcPancney srs sroreccts - 697, 897 

in 1820, 2,009,031; in 


In 1810, 1,191,364 ; 

D, ; in 1860, 4,002, 996. In 
5 4.889, 193 free colored persons; in 
1880, 6,577 ,151; in 1890, 7,638,360. 


Congress passes unanimously the cele- 
brated ordinance ‘‘for the govern- 
ment of the territory to the n. w. of 
the Ohio,’ which contained an “ wnal- 
terable ” article, forbidding slavery or 
involuntary servitude in the said 
LEVI OTY: Seer sreccner take ler eneusteuelciets Dillivn diss 

Debate in Congress on the power of 
that body over slavery 

Slavery opposed by the Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches 

Right of petition to Congress on the 
subject of slavery debated........ 

Slave laws introduced into Kentucky. . 

Quakers present a memorial to Congress 
praying for the abolition of slavery 

Slavery legalized in Tennessee........ 

Georgia forbids the emancipation of 
BIAWES Oot este ie ik abeiel ee oes ween ees 

Free colored-men petition Congress for 
protection against being enslaved... 

Louisiana purchased, thus increasing the 
slave territory 


1794 
1796 


1798 
1800 
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Memorial to Congress of the people of 
Indiana to suspend the ordinance pro- 


hibiting slavery north of the Ohio 
REVEL, Scsel hae Oe Oe wee eae 1804 
[‘* Had this’ decision rested with 

them, both Indiana and Illinois would 

have come into the Union as slave 

States.”—AHildreth, vol. v., p. 497.] 
Great debate in Congress on the aboli- 

tion of the slave-traderj sence 1806 

[Enormous increase in the growth 

of cotton in the Southern States, ow- 

ing to the invention of the cotton-gin 

in 1792, which greatly increases the 

demand for slave labor.] 
Missouri Compromise terpenes 1817-21 
Anti-slavery societies organize in New 

York City and Philadelphia........ 183: 
Prudence Crandall’s school for colored 

children (girls) ‘broken up......... He 
Incendiary literature (regarding slavery ) 

noticed in Jackson’s message....... 1835 
Murder of Rey. Elijah P. Lovejoy 1836 
Amistad. Cases THC» E.cytreccutensversescrreien 1839 
Creoles Casey “Ihein .. con cas oe euenoieree oe 1841 
Samuel Hoar in Charleston, 8S. C....1844-45 
SchoonerePearlies -niee eras Soe eae 1848 
Fugitive Slave law and other com- 

promise measures: pass... ees). a= 1850 
Slave-trade suppressed in the District 

Of PF COlumpialsts nucarcreteyereisis aressceeeen aoe ‘ 
Negro Sims seized at Boston under the 

Hugitive Slaven Waiweencn ceuteieon 1851 
Negro Shadrach seized at Boston under 

the Fugitive Slave Law............ yy 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin published.......... 1852 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise by 

Kansas and Nebraska bill.......... 1854 
Republican party formed ........... e 
Seizure of the negro Burns at Boston ‘* 
ISANSBS: WAT -lemin sie os cleeeristerate et seq. 1854 
Dred Scott decision! earns earemiwanelc 1857 


Seizure of the negro Littlejohn at Ober- 


lin, Ohio, under the Fugitive Slave _ 

SEM Mane ahecstpe ean tenericars Seen s. hain Dearne 1859 
John Brown's insurrection. 2.60. ne 
Abraham lLineoln, Republican, elected 

PECRIG Criteemennme eta er tomers Noy. 4, 1860 
Secession of South Carolina...... Dec. 
Slavery abolished in the District of 

COUN DLA acietece: ons ote ee eters is April 16, 1862 
President Lincoln proclaims the aboli- 

tion of slavery in all States in re- 

beliion, Jan. de U86sin00. 6. Sept, 22, 
Slavery practically abolished by the 

submission of the Southern armies, _ 

April, 1865 

Total abolition of slavery in the United ; 

States officially announced ..Dec. 18, “ 

For additional details of slavery and 
the slave-trade, see ABoLITION and cog- 
nate titles. 

Slave Representation. See Compro- 
MISES. 

Slemmer, Anam J., military officer; 


born in Montgomery county, Pa., in 1828; 
graduated at West Point in 1850; was 
promoted for gallant conduct in the Semi- 
nole War; was for a while assistant pro- 
fessor of ethics and mathematics at West 
Point, and was in command of a small 
garrison at Fort McRae, near Pensacola, 
when the Civil War broke out. He took 
his men and supplies to stronger Fort 
Pickens, and held it against the Confed- 


erates until relieved by Colonel Brown 
(see Proxens, Fort). He was made brig- 
adier-general of volunteers in 1862; was 
severely wounded in the battle of Stone 
River, and was disabled from further ac- 
tive service. In March, 1865, he was 
brevetted brigadier-general United States 
army, and was afterwards commandant at 
Fort Laramie, Kan., where he died, Oct. 
7, 1868. 

Slidell, Jonn, diplomatist; born in 
New York City in 1793; graduated at Co- 
lumbia College in 1810, and settled, as a 
lawyer, in New Orleans, where, in 1829- 
30, he was United States district attorney. 
He served in the State legislature, and 
from 1843 to 1845 was in Congress. In 
the latter year he was appointed United 
States minister to Mexico, and in 1853 
was elected to the United States Senate, 
where he remained, by re-election, until 


JOHN SLIDELL, 


February, 1861. He was a very conspicu- 
ous Confederate, and withdrew from the 
United States Senate to engage in fur- 
thering the cause. He was sent as a com- 
missioner of the Confederacy to France, 
in the fall of 1861, when he was captured 
by a cruiser of the United States under 
command of Carr. CHartes WInKkES (¢q. 
v.). After his release from Fort Warren, 
he sailed for England, Jan. 1, 1862, where 
he resided until his death, July 29, 1871. 

Slocum, Henry Warner, military offi- 
cer; born in Delphi, N. Y., Sept. 24, 
1827; graduated at West Point in 1852; 


resigned in 1856, and settled in Syra- 
cuse as a lawyer. Early in the Civil 
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War he was commissioned 
colonel of 27th New York 
Volunteers; joined MeDowell’s 
troops, and took part in the 
battle of Bull Run, where he 
was shot through the thigh. 
He was made brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers in August, 
1861, and commanded a bri- 
gade in Franklin’s division. 
He served with distinction in 
the campaign on the Peninsula, 
in 1862, and on July 4, 1862, 
he was promoted major-gen- 
eral. In the battle of Grove- 
ton (or second battle of Bull 
Run), at South Mountain, and 
Antietam, he was signally ac- 
tive, and in October, 1862, was 
assigned to tne command of 
the 12th Corps, which he led 
at Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg. At the 
latter he commanded the right 
wing of Meade’s army. From 
September, 1863, to April, 
1864, he guarded the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad, and 
in the Atlanta campaign com- 
manded the 20th Corps. In 
the march to the sea he com- 
manded one of the grand di- 
visions of Sherman’s army; also through 
the Carolinas, until the surrender of John- 
ston. He resigned Sept. 28, 1865; was 
defeated as Democratic candidate for sec- 
retary of state of New York in 1865; 
elected to Congress in 1868-70, and 1884. 
He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 14, 1894. 

Sloughter, Henry. See Lrisier, Ja- 
COB. 

Small, Joun, military officer; born in 
Strathardle, Scotland, in 1726; joined the 
British army; participated in the attack 
on Fort Ticonderoga in 1758; promoted 
captain in 1762. He took part in the 
battle of Bunker Hill in 1775; served 
under Sir Henry Clinton at New York in 
1779; promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1780; 
major-general in 1794. He died on the 
island of Guernsey, March, 17, 1796. 

Small-arms. The year 1898 settled 
most conclusively for the United States 
the question of the superiority of a small 
calibre small-arm over the larger sizes 
formerly in use. 


HENRY WARNER SLOCUM. 


After a series of exhaustive experiments 
lasting years, a board composed of officers 
of the line and ordnance experts, all rec- 
ognized authorities on the subject, de- 
cided that the Krag-Jérgenson -cifle, cali- 
bre .30 inch, was the best gun, and in alJ 
respects superior to any other, and should 
be placed in the hands of all United States 
troops. This report was approved by the 
general commanding the army and the 
Secretary of War, both of whom were 
well qualified to judge. Notwithstanding 
this, small appropriations only were made, 
and the regular army at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain had barely sufficient 
arms for its own use. The result was 
that the old weapons used before the 
Krag-Jérgenson—the Sprinefield, calibre 
.45 inch—was placed in the hands of most 
of the volunteer troops. 

The result was exactly as line officers 
predicted, the comparative uselessness of 
the Springfield. The Krag, by its smoke- 
less powder cartridges, as well as its re 
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markable accuracy, range, and power, 
seemingly was as much to be praised for 
the winning of El Caney, San Juan, and 
Santiago as the bravery and endurance 
and skill of the men. Armed with Spring- 
fields only, it is doubtful whether our 
forces would ever have got beyond the 
shores of Cuba. Another great advantage 
of the small calibre is the effect of the bul- 
let. At short ranges it is terrible. It is 
what the surgeons say is smashing, tear- 
ing the bones, sinews, and flesh. It has, 
therefore, the stopping powers to be de- 
sired. But at the ordinary fighting ranges, 
where most of the killing and wound- 
ing occur, as well as at long ranges, the 
small bullet is a merciful punisher. The 
hole made by it is small, clean-cut, and 
scarcely felt. In the Cuban campaign 
there were but eleven amputations, and 
every case recovered. 

In official tests made recently comparing 
the Mauser, calibre .30, and the Krag- 
Jorgenson, calibre .30, rifles, it was shown 
that from either gun twenty shots a min- 
ute with a good degree of accuracy could 
be fired, whilewithout aiming twenty shots 
could be fired in forty seconds. When 
used as single loaders it was shown that 
forty shots could be fired with great ac- 
curacy in two minutes, while the continu- 
ity of magazine fire with either did not 
exceed that of the same when employed 
as single loaders. 

Some of the conclusions reached by 
medical officers as to the effects of new 
small-calibre guns and powerful powders 
are: 1. That while weapons like the Mau- 
ser leave nothing to be desired on the score 
of humanity, they are failures in that 
they do not serve the special service for 
which they were intended. Soldiers fire 
with the intention of putting as many as 
possible of the enemy hors de combat, but 
when the bullets bore neat little holes 
through flesh and bone, and, except when 
vital organs are traversed, cause no shock 
to the system, then the soldier’s task is 
more difficult. In other words, guns of the 
Mauser type prolong conflicts. 2. The mis- 
siles from new rifles do greater harm or 
are more effective at long range than at 
short, but, unlike the old bullets, clothing 
is not so apt to be carried into the flesh, 
and thus poison it. 8. Abdominal wounds 
are now almost always fatal. 


Small-pox. In 1721 small-pox made 
great havoe in Boston and its vicinity. 
There were nearly 6,000 cases in New 
England, and about 1,000 deaths. Inocu- 
lation for the disease, so as to mitigate its 
malignity, had just been introduced into 
England by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whose son had been so treated in Con- 
stantinople. Her daughter was the first 
person inoculated in England. An account 
of the innovation had been previously pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Royal 
Society. Dr. Cotton Mather, having read 
the account, recommended the physicians 
of Boston to try the operation. None 
dared attempt it excepting Dr. Zabdiel 
Boylston, who, to show his confidence of 
success, began with his own family, and 
continued the practice against violent op- 
position. Pious persons denounced it as 
an interference with the prerogatives of 
Jehovah—an attempt to thwart God, who 
sent the small-pox as a punishment for 
sins, and whose vengeance would thus be 
provoked more. Other physicians de- 
nounced the practice, and many sober 
people declared that if any of Dr. Boyl- 
ston’s inoculated patients should die he 
cught to be tried for murder. An ex: 
asperated mob paraded the streets with 
halters in their hands, threatening to 
hang the inoculators, and Dr. Boylston’s 
family was hardly safe in his own house. 
A lighted grenade was thrown into the 
chamber of an inoculated patient in the 
house of Dr. Cotton Mather. The se- 
lectmen of Boston took strong ground 
against inoculation; so, also, did the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature. The violent 
opposition of the physicians, led by a 
Scotchman named Douglas, was the chief 
cause of the excitement. When news ar- 
rived of the success attending the opera- 
tion on Lady Mary’s daughter (performed 
the same month that Dr. Boylston intro- 
duced it in Boston) opposition was soon 
silenced, and inoculation was extensively 
practised in the colonies until Jenner’s 
greater discovery of the merits of vaccina- 
tion for the kine-pox. 

Smalley, Evcrnr Viret, journalist; 
born in Randolph, 0., July 18, 1841; edu- 
eated at Central College; member of the 
7th Ohio Infantry during the Civil War; 
served as correspondent and on the staff 
of the New York Yvibune in 1871-82; 
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later became editor of the Northwest Mag- 
azine in St. Paul, Minn. He was the 
author of A History of the Republican 
Party; Political History of Minnesota; 
and History of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. He died in St. Paul, Minn., Dee. 
29, 1899. 

Smalley, Groras WAsuburN, journal- 
ist; born in Franklin, Mass., June 2, 1833; 
graduated at Yale College in 1853; studied 
law and practised in Boston till the Civil 
War broke out, when he became war corre- 
spondent for the New York Tribune. He 
joined its editorial staff in 1862; removed 
to London; was foreign correspondent for 
the Tribune in 1867-95; and in the lat- 
ter year became correspondent for the Lon- 
don Yimes in the United States. 

Smallwood, WitttaM, military officer; 
born in Kent county, Md., in 1732; be- 
came a colonel in the Maryland line in 
1776, and his battalion, which joined 
Washington, at New York, before the bat- 
Ue of Long Island, was composed of men 
belonging to the best families of his native 
State. These suffered in that battle, at 
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which Smallwood was not present. He 
was in the action at White Plains, about 
two months Jater; and when, late in the 
summer of 1777, the British, under the 
Howes, appeared in Chesapeake Bay, he 
was sent to gather the militia on the 
western shore of Maryland. With about 


1,000 of these he joined Washington after 
the battle of Brandywine. He was in the 
battle of Germantown with his militia. 
While with Gates, in the South, he was 
promoted major-general (Sept. 15, 1780), 
and soon afterwards he returned to the 
North. Smallwood refused to serve under 
Baron de Steuben, who was his seniot 
ofticer, and demanded that. his own com 
mission should be dated two years before 
lis appointment. He was a member of 
Congress in 1785, and governor of Mary- 
land in 1785-88. He died in Prince 
George county, Md., Feb. 14, 1792. 

Smibert, or Smybert, Joun, portrait- 
painter; born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
about 1684; studied in Italy and painted 
in London, and in 1728 accompanied Dean 
Berkeley to America. He painted the 
portraits of many New England worthies 
The only portrait of Jonathan Edwarde¢ 
ever made was painted by Smibert, who 
died in Boston in 1751. Smibert intro- 
duced portrait-painting into America. He 
was not an artist of the first rank, for 
the arts were then at a low ebb in Eng- 
land; but the best portraits that we have 
of the eminent magistrates and divines 
in New England and New York, who lived 
between 1725 and 1751, are from his pen- 
cil. While with Berkeley at Newport he 
painted a group of portraits, including 
the dean and a part of his family, in which 
the figure of the artist appears. The 
picture belongs to Yale College. 

Smith, Anprew Jackson, military offi- 
cer; born in Bucks county, Pa., April 28, 
1815; graduated at West Point in 1838; 
entered the dragoons; served in the war 
against Mexico and against the Indians 
in Oregon (1855-60) ; and when the Civil 
War broke out he was promoted major of 
cavalry. He was chief of cavalry in the 
Department of Missouri in the spring of 
1862, and in the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi from March to July. He was one 
of the most active and useful officers in the 
Southwest, commanding divisions in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, in the Vicksburg and 
Red River campaigns, and afterwards 
(1864) in driving Price out of Missouri, 
and assisting Thomas against Hood at 
Nashville. He was in the Mobile campaign, 
early in 1865. For his services during the 
war he was brevetted major-general and 
commissioned colonel of the 7th United 
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States Cavalry. He resigned in May, 1869, 
and died in St. Louis, Mo., in 1897. 

Smith, Buckrnauam, historian; born on 
Cumberland Island, Ga., Oct. 31, 1810; 
graduated at Cambridge -Law School in 
1836; elected to the Florida legislature; 
was secretary of the United States lega- 
tion at Mexico in 1850-52, and at Madrid 
in 1855-58; and later settled in Florida, 
where he became a judge and a member 
of the State Senate. He made many 
important researches in Indian philology, 
Mexican history and antiquities, and 
early Spanish expeditions in North Amer- 
ica. He aided Bancroft, Parkman, and 
Sparks in their researches, and published 
An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Doc- 
uments concerning a Discovery of North 
America claimed to have been made by 
Verrazano. He died in New York City, 
Jan. 5, 1871. 

Smith, Cares Btoop, jurist; born in 
Boston, Mass., April 16, 1808; was edu- 
cated at Cincinnati and Miami colleges; 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and began 
practice in Connersville, Ind. He served 
in the State legislature for several terms; 
was a Whig representative in Congress in 
1843-49, and during this period was also 
one of the Mexican Claims Commission- 


ers. At the National Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1860 he actively favored 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln for 
the Presidency, and in 1861 was appointed 
by him Secretary of the Interior. He re- 
signed this office in December, 1862, on 
being appointed United States Circuit 
Judge for Indiana. He died in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Jan. 7, 1864. 

Smith, CuarLtes Emory, journalist; 
born in Mansfield, Conn., Feb. 18, 1842; 
was graduated at Union College in 1861; 
was successively editor of the Albany 
Press, the Albany Journal, and the Phila- 
delphia Press; minister to Russia in 1890— 
92; postmaster-general in 1898-1902. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19, 1908. 

Smith, Cuaries FrErauson, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 


24, 1807; graduated at West Point in 
1825, and was assistant instructor of 
tactics there from 1829 to 1831. He was 


adjutant of the post from September, 1831, 
to April, 1838, and then again instructor 
till 1842. He served in the war against 
Mexico, received the brevet of colonel, and 
was made full colonel in September, 1861. 
In August, 1861, he was promoted briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, and in March, 
1862, major-general, after the capture of 
Tort Donelson. He was afterwards or- 
dered to Savannah, Tenn., where he died, 
April 25, 1862. 

Smith, Cuartes Henry, military offi- 
eer; born in Hollis, Me., Nov. 1, 1827; was 
made captain of the Ist Maine Cavalry 
soon after the beginning of the Civil War; 
rose to colonel in the spring of 1863, and 
was active as a cavalry officer in the cam- 
paigns in Virginia and at Gettysburg that 
year. He was with Sheridan in his oper- 
ations in May and June, 1864, and was one 
of the most efficient cavalry officers of the 
Army of the Potomac in the campaign 
against Richmond. For “gallant and 
meritorious services during the war” he 
was brevetted major-general, United States 
army, in 1867; commissioned colonel of 
the 28th United States Infantry in 1866; 
and was retired in 1891. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 17, 1902. 

Smith, Epmunp Krirpy, military officer; 
born in St. Augustine, Fla., May 16, 1824; 


graduated at West Point in 1845; en- 
tered the field under General Tay- 


lor, at the beginning of the war with 
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Mexico, and after the war was assistant 
professor of mathematics at West Point 
(1849-52). He resigned his commission 
in April, 1861; joined the Confederates, 


and became a_brigadier-general in the 
army under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 


Promoted to major-general, he was placed 
in command of the Department of East 
Tennessee early in 1862; was made lieu- 
tenant-general (October, 1862), and was 
in the battle at Stone River. Early in 
1863 he was put in command of the Trans- 
Mississippi Army, which he surrendered 
to Gen. Epwarp R. 8. Canpy (gq. v.), May 
26, 1865, at Baton Rouge. In 1864 he 
defeated General Banks in the Red River 
campaign. He was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville in 1870-75, and then 
became professor of mathematics in the 
University of the South. He died in 
Sewanee, Tenn., March 28, 1893. 

Smith, Francis, military officer; born 
in England about 1720; became colonel 
and aide-de-camp to the King in 1775; 
came to America early that year, and com- 
manded the troops sent to seize the Amer- 
ican stores at Concord, in April, 1775. In 
the skirmish at Lexington he was wound- 
ed. Made a brigadier-general, he com- 
manded a brigade in the battle on Long 
Island and that on Quaker Hill. He died 
in England, Nov. 17, 1791. 

Smith, GrorceE WASHINGTON, author; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 4, 1800; 
was admitted to the bar in 1823, but did 
not practise; was the founder of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. His publica- 
tions include Facts and Arguments in 
Tavor of Adopting Railroads in Prefer- 
ence to Canals; Defence of the Pennsyl- 
vania System in Favor of Solitary Con- 
finement of Prisoners, etc. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 22, 1876. 

Smith, Gerrit, philanthropist; born in 
Utica, N. Y., March 6, 1797; studied law; 
joined and liberally contributed to the 
American Colonization Society in 1825, 
but withdrew from it in 1835, then be- 
coming a member of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. He gave pecuniary aid to John 
Brown, in whose affair at Harper’s Ferry 
he, however, it is thought, had no part. 
He was nominated for governor of New 
York in 1840 and 1858; was a member of 
Congress in 1853-54; with Horace Gree- 
ley signed the bail bond of Jefferson Davis 
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in 1867. In June, 1848, the radical sec- 


tion of the abolitionists known as the 
“Liberty League,” nominated Gerrit 


Smith, of New York, for President, and 
Charles EK. Foot, of Ohio, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, but those nominations seem to have 
attracted no votes. The ‘ Industrial Con- 
gress,’ composed of representatives of 
labor organizations, which met at Phila- 
delphia, June 13, 1848, and nominated 
Gerrit Smith and William 8S. Waitt, of 
Illinois, was equally ineffective. He was 
a supporter of a number of reforms. He 
built a non-sectarian church at Peterboro, 
in which he occasionally preached. 

Mr. Smith had given farms to a con- 
siderable number of colored people near 
North Elba, Essex county, New York. 
In this region, as Indian corn would not 
ripen and stock had to be fed six months 
in the year, it was wholly unfitted by 
climate and production to the negro race. 
John Brown, the abolitionist, settled his 
family at North Elba with the intent to 
act as an adviser and helper to the ne- 
groes, but the project of a negro settle- 
ment was unsuccessful. 

It was at Gerrit Smith’s house, Peter- 
boro, N. Y., that Brown had asked to 
meet him, Theodore Parker, Geo. L. 
Stearns, T. W. Higginson, and F. B. San- 
born, all of Boston, and all his intimate 
supporters. Only Sanborn came, but he 
was empowered to represent the others. 

Mr. Sanborn, in his Life of John Brown, 
says: “After dinner I went with Mr. 
Smith, John Brown, and my old class- 
mate, Mr. Smith’s secretary, to a room 
in the third story. Here, in the long win- 
ter evening which followed, the whole out- 
line of Brown’s campaign in Virginia was 
laid before our little council. ... The 
middle of May was named as the time for 
the attack. To begin this hazardous en- 
terprise, Brown asked for but $800.” 

Smith, Gires ALEXANDER, military of- 
ficer; born in Jefferson county, N. Y., 
Sept. 29, 1829; engaged in the dry goods 
business in Cincinnati, O., and Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; entered the Civil War as captain 
in the 8th Missouri Volunteers in 1861; 
becoming lieutenant-colonel and colonel in 
1862; brevetted brigadier-general United 
States Volunteers in 1863; and was later 
transferred to the 25th Army Corps, and 
became major-general of volunteers in 
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1865; resigned in 1866 and settled in 
Bloomington, Ill.; was second assistant 
postmaster-general in 1869-72; and found- 
ed the Society of the Army of Tennessee. 
He died in Bloomington, Ill., Nov. 8, 1876. 

Smith, Gorpwin, publicist; born in 
Reading, England, Aug. 23, 1823; gradu- 
ated at Oxford University in 1845; was 
professor of modern history at Oxford in 
1858-66. During the Civil War in the 
United States he was a stanch champion 
of the national government. He visited 
the United States in 1864, and later was 
for a time honorary professor of English 
and Constitutional history at Cornell 
University. In 1871 he settled in Toron- 
to, Canada. He was widely known as an 
exponent of the idea that Canada will 
finally unite her political life with that 
of the United States. His publications 
include Does the Bible Sanction American 
Slavery? On the Morality of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; A Letter to a 
Whig Member of the Southern Indepen- 
dence Association; England and America; 
The Civil War in America; The Relations 
between England and America; The Po- 
litical Destiny of Canada; William Lloyd 
Garrison; History of the United States, 
ete. He died in Toronto, Canada, June 7, 
1910. When his will was opened it was 
found that he had bequeathed the greater 
part of his estate, estimated at $1,000,000 
in value, to Cornell University. 

Smith, Green Cray, military officer; 
born in Richmond, Ky., July 2, 1830; was 
in the volunteer service during the Mexi- 
can War; graduated at Transylvania Uni- 
versity in 1850; studied law and practised 
in Covington, Ky.; was a member of the 
State legislature in 1861; entered the Civil 
War as colonel of the 4th Kentucky Cav- 
alry; promoted brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in 1862; resigned in 1863; served in 
Congress in 1863-66; was a delegate to 
the Baltimore Convention in 1864; goy- 
ernor of Montana in 1866-68; ordained a 
minister in the Baptist Church in 1869, 
and then settled in Franklin, Ky.; was 
the candidate for the Presidency of the 
National Prohibition party in 1876; and 
became pastor of the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., in 1890. He 
died in Washington, D. C., June 29, 1895. 

Smith, Gusrayus Woopson, military 
officer; born in Scott county, Ky., Jan. 


1, 1822; graduated at West Point in 1842; 
served in the war against Mexico; and re- 
signed, for the consideration of $10,000 
from the Cuban fund, to join a projected 
expedition against Cuba, under General 
Quitman, in 1854. He afterwards settled 
in New York City, and was street com- 
missioner there, when he joined the Con- 
federates under Gen. Mansfield Lovell, at 
New Orleans. He was commissioned ma- 
jor-general, and after Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston was wounded at Fair Oaks he 
took command of his army temporarily. 
In 1864 he commanded at Augusta, Ga., 
and was captured at Marion (April 20, 
1865) by General Wilson. After the war 
he was in business in New York City, 
where he died, June 23, 1896. 

Smith, Herrspert Knox, lawyer; born 
in Chester, Mass., Nov. 17, 1869; was edu- 
cated at Yale; practised law in Hartford, 
Conn., 1895-1903; member Connecticut 
house of representatives, 1903-05; of 
United States commission to investigate 
the Slocum disaster, 1904; deputy com- 
missioner of corporations, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, 1903-07; then be- 
came commissioner. 

Smith, Hoxe, lawyer; born in Newton, 
N. C., Sept. 2, 1855; was educated at 
home; removed to Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice; in 1887-98 was proprietor of the 
Atlanta Journal; in 1893-96 Secretary of 
the Interior; and in 1907-09 and 1911-13 
governor of Georgia. 

Smith, James, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Treland, 
about 1720; educated at the College of 
Philadelphia; became a lawyer and sur- 
veyor; and in 1774 raised the first volun- 
teer company in Pennsylvania to resist 
British oppression. He was also an active 
patriot in civil affairs, and was largely 
instrumental in kindling the flame of re- 
sistance in his province. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Convention (1775) 
and the convention (June, 1776) that 
framed a new government for the prov- 
ince. He seconded the resolution of Dr. 
Rush, in the Provincial Convention, in 
favor of declaring independence. This was 
unanimously adopted, signed by the mem- 
bers, and presented to Congress a few 
days before that body adopted the famous 
Declaration. On June 20, 1776, he was 
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elected a delegate in Congress, and he 
remained so until November, 1778. In 
1780 he was a member of the new Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. He died in York, Pa., 
July 11, 1806. 

Smith, Jrepepran, fur-trader and ex- 
plorer; succeeded Ashley as the leader in 
Rocky Mountain trade and exploration. 
In 1826 he left the Salt Lake rendezvous 
with a party of trappers to learn the 
secrets of the lands between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacifie Ocean. Pro- 
ceeding to the southwest along the Virgin 
River, Smith descended it to the Colorado, 
and crossed the desert to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Here, by the intercession of a 
Yankee captain then in that port, he ob- 
tained supplies from the Spaniards, and 
turned to the northwest, travelling par- 
allel to the coast for some three hundred 
miles to wintering grounds on the head- 
waters of the San Joaquin and the Merced. 
Leaving most of his party behind, he 
crossed the mountains, by a route south 
of the Humboldt, and returned to Great 
Salt Lake. 

Almost immediately he set out again 
for California by the previous route, and 
in 1827 reached the San José mission. 
Here he was arrested by the Spanish au- 
thorities and sent under guard to Monte- 
rey, where another Yankee skipper se- 
cured his release. Wintering once more 
in California, this time on the American 
Fork, he reached the coast in the spring 
of 1828, and followed the Umpquah River 
towards the Oregon country. While he 
was absent, his camp was attacked by the 
Indians and fifteen of his men killed. 
Absolutely alone, Smith worked his way 
through the forest to Fort Vancouver, 
where he enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. 
McLoughlin through the winter. In the 
following spring he ascended the Colum- 
bia to the Hudson Bay posts among the 
Flatheads, and made his way in the sum- 
mer of 1829 to the rendezvous of his com- 
pany at the Tetons. In three years this 
daring trader, braving the horrors of the 
desert and passing unscathed from In- 
dian attacks which carried off most of 
his companions, opened to knowledge much 
of the vast country between Great Salt 
Lake and the Pacific. In 1831, while on 
the Santa Fé trail, Smith and his com- 
panions lost their way. Perishing with 


thirst, he finally reached the Cimaron, 
where he was shot by an Indian. 

Smith, Joun, settler; born in Willough- 
by, Lincolnshire, England, in January, 
1579. From early youth he was a soldier, 
and for four years he was in wars in the 
Netherlands. Returning home, he soon 
went abroad again to fight the Turks, dis- 
tinguishing himself in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, for which service Sigismond Ba- 
thori ennobled him and gave him a pen- 
sion. Serving under an Austrian gen- 
eral in besieging a Turkish fortress, he 
performed a wonderful exploit. One of 
the Turkish generals sent a message to 
the Austrian camp, saying, “I challenge 
any captain of the besieging army to com- 
bat.” Smith was chosen by lot to accept 
it, They fought in the presence of a mul- 
titude on the ramparts. Smith cut off 
his antagonist’s head. A second and a 
third appeared and suffered the same fate. 
The combat ended, and when Smith was 
ennobled he had upon his coat of arms, 
in two quarterings of his shield, three 
Turks’ heads, with a chevron between the 
two upper ones and the lower one. 

Taken a prisoner by the Turks, he was 
sent, a slave, to Constantinople, where he 
won the affection of his young mistress. 
He was sent by her to her brother in the 
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Crimea, with a letter avowing her attach- 
ment. The indignant Turk cruelly maltreat- 
ed Smith, when the latter one day slew his 
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taskmaster, put on the Ottoman’s clothes, 
mounted a horse, and escaped to a Russian 
port on the Don. The account he gave of 
his personal exploits was most remarkable. 

On his return to England, Bartholomew 
Gosnold persuaded Smith to engage in 
founding a colony in Virginia, and at the 
age of twenty-seven years, already great- 


Smith’s conduct on shipboard was boast- 
ful and arrogant, and quarrels with him 
were frequent. At the Canaries, Wingfield 
charged him with conspiring to usurp the 
government in Virginia, and make himself 
king. There was no head to the company 
at sea, for the silly King, with his love 
for concealment, had placed the names 


CAPT, JOHN SMITH (From an old print.) 


ly renowned, he sailed for America, Dec. 
19, 1606, with Capt. Christopher Newport, 
who commanded three vessels that bore 
105 emigrants. He was accompanied by 
Gosnold, Edward Maria Wingfield (one 
of the London Company), George Percy, 
Rev. Robert Hunt, and other men of prop- 
erty. The voyage was by the southern 
route, and was long and tedious. Captain 


of the councillors in a sealed box, which 
was not to be opened until they should 
land in Virginia. Some of the passengers, 
believing Winefield’s charge to be true, 
confined Smith and kept him a prisoner 
until the voyage was ended. A part of 
the company landed on Cape Henry, at 
the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, had a 
skirmish with the Indians, and that night 
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SMITH’S ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY. 


the box was opened, when it was discoy- 
ered that Smith was one of the council. 
But he was rejected. 

After resting at Point Comfort, at the 
mouth of the James River, they went up 
that stream, and landed where they built 
Jamestown, and chose that for the seat of 
the new empire. Captain Smith, with 
Newport and twenty men, explored the 
James River as far as the falls, the site 
of Richmond, and made the acquaintance 
of Powhatan, emperor of thirty Indian 
tribes. They returned and found the goy- 
ernment organized by the choice of 
Wingfield as president, who, to get rid of 
Smith, proposed that he should return to 
England with Newport and avoid the dis- 


grace of a trial. The indignant soldier de- 
manded an instant trial. His innocence 
was proven, Wingfield withdrew the 
charges, and Smith took his seat in the 
council, when that body demanded that 
the president should pay Smith £200 for 
false imprisonment. All of Wingfield’s 
property was seized to pay it, when Smith 
generously placed it in the public store for 
the use of the colony. 

Sickness prostrated the colony before 
the close of summer. At one time there 
were scarcely ten men who could stand up. 
It was discovered that Wingfield was 
living on the choicest stores, and was pre- 
paring to desert the colony in a pinnace 
Newport had left when he returned with 
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the ships to England for more emigrants 
and supplies. He was deposed, and one 
weaker and as wicked (Ratcliffe) was put 
in his place. The settlers now took the 
management of affairs and put them in 
Smith’s hands, who soon brought order 
out of confusion, made the Indians bring 
stores of corn, and had the colony well 
supplied with food for the ensuing winter. 
But one-half of the emigrants had per- 
ished by the end of summer. Among the 
victims was Gosnold. The company had 
instructed the leaders of the colony to ex- 
plore every considerable stream in search 
of the coveted northwest passage. Smith 
smiled at the ignorance of the company, 
but gladly undertook explorations. He 
went up the Chickahominy in an open 
boat to shallow water among the swamps 
of the Virginia peninsula. Leaving the 
boat in charge of part of his company, he 
with two others and two Indian guides 
penetrated the forest, when Smith was 
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seized by savages under Opechancanough, 
king of Pamunkey, an elder brother of 
Powhatan, and conducted to the presence 
of the emperor at Weroworomoco, on the 
borders of the York River. 

At a great council presided over by 
Powhatan, he was doomed to die. Matoa, 
or Pocahontas, a daughter of Powhatan, 
begged her father to spare the prisoner’s 
life, but in vain. His head was laid upon 
two huge stones, and two stalwart war- 
riors had raised heavy clubs to crush it, 
when Pocahontas sprang from her seat by 
her father’s side, clasped the prisoner’s 
head with her arms, and laid her own head 
on his (see PocAHoNTAS). The emperor 
yielded, and Smith was released and sent 
to Jamestown with an escort, where he 
found only forty persons, and the stronger 
ones on the point of abandoning the settle- 
ment and escaping in the pinnace. He 
also found that during his absence the 
little church that had been built had been 
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burned, and the settlers were worshipping 
under a tent. Other emigrants came with 
Newport in 1608, but they were chiefly 
idle and dissolute men, sent thither “ to 
escape ill destinies at home.” Some shin- 
ing yellow deposits from a stream issu- 
ing from a bank of sand were discovered, 
and, with the belief that the stream flowed 
from a mine of gold, they sought the pre- 
cious metal with avidity instead of tilling 
the ground for food. Smith implored them 
in vain to plant and sow; and in the early 
summer, disgusted with their fatal folly, 
he left them, and with his friend Dr. Rus- 
sell and a few of the more sensible men 
he explored the Potomae and Rappahan- 
nock rivers, Chesapeake Bay and its estu- 


aries and tributaries, and the Patapsco to 
the site of Baltimore. He went up the 
Susquehanna, probably a few miles above 
its mouth, where he heard of the powerful 
Iroquois Confederacy in the present State 
of New York. 

These explorations were made in two 
different voyages in the space of three 
months. He travelled in his boat about 
3,000 miles, made friends of powerful 
chiefs, and arranged for future settle- 
ments around the Chesapeake. When he 
returned to Jamestown early in Septem- 
ber, he found the settlers in confusion 
again, and three days afterwards he was 
chosen president of the council. Soon 
afterwards Newport came again with sup- 
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SMITH SUBDUING POWHATAN. 


plies and seventy emigrants, no better 
than the former ones. Two women came 
with them—the wife of one of the emi- 
grants and her maid, Anne Burrows, who 
soon afterwards married John Laydon. 
These were the first women of European 
blood seen on the banks of the James. 
With these new-comers the London Com- 
pany sent word that unless the colonists 
should send back the ships, commodities 
enough to pay the cost of the voyage 
($10,000), and other valuable products or 
information, they should “be left in Vir- 
ginia as banished men.” Smith made a 
spirited reply, and begged them to send 
over emigrants who would be producers 
before they could expect much in return. 
But the threat assisted Smith in exer- 


cising discipline and enforcing rules for 
labor. He demanded six hours of work 
each day from every able-bodied man, 
and said “He who will not work shall 
not eat.” Very soon the “ gentlemen ” 
became expert with the axe and the 
hoe, yet the colony continued to de- 
pend upon the bounty of the Indians 
around them. 

Meanwhile, Powhatan, though professing 
friendship, had conspired against the col- 
onists. Smith, upon discovering the chief’s 
treachery, arranged to hold a parley with 
him, during which he learned that he was 
being surrounded by a crowd of hostile 
Indians, and that an attempt was to be 
made upon his life. Quickly summoning 
the aid of his soldiers, he seized Pow: 
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hatan, and, accusing him of treachery, ex- 
acted from him a promise of submission, 
under penalty of immediate death. Pow- 
hatan, effectualfy subdued, agreed to keep 
peace with the white men, and to supply 
them with corn and provisions into the 
bargain. 

Five hundred new settlers came in the 
summer of 1609, but the appointed rulers 
under a new charter had been wrecked in 
a storm on one of the Bermuda Islands. 
Anarchy menaced the colony, but Smith, 
with his usual energy, “held over” in 
office, and by asserting authority became, 
as he had on other occasions, the savior of 
the colony from utter ruin. He devised 
new expeditions and new settlements, that 
the idle and vicious might be employed. 
In the autumn of 1609 he was on the 
James River in a boat, when an explosion 
of gunpowder so wounded him that he 
was compelled to go to England for sur- 
gical treatment, delegating his authority 
to George Percy, a brother of the Duke of 
Northumberland. He never returned to 
Virginia. His labors there had been dis- 
interested. Brave, honest, and true, he 
won the imperishable honor of being the 
first permanent planter of men of the 
Saxon race on the soil of the United 
States, and is entitled to the endearing 
name of Father of Virginia. Smith had 
made a rude map of his explorations in 
south Virginia; he afterwards explored 
the coasts of New England (1614), and 
made a map of the country between 
the Penobscot and Cape Cod. He started 
to found a colony there (1615), but failed. 
The remainder of his life was passed in re- 
tirement. He died in London, England, 
June 21, 1632. In 1864 a marble monu- 
ment was erected to the memory of Cap- 
tain Smith, on the Isles of Shoalis, off the 
New England coast. Jt is placed on a 
pedestal of rough stone, and is situated on 
one of the highest eminences of Star 
Island. The three sides of the pillar are 
occupied by a lengthy eulogium on this 
hero of many adventures. Captain Smith 
published, in 1608, A True Relation of 
Virginia; in 1626, The General History 
of Virginia, New Englamd, and the Somer 
Isles; and, in 1630, The True Travels, 
Adventurers, and Observations of Oapt. 
John Smith in Hurepe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. 


Smith, Joun Corton, legislator; born 
in Sharon, Conn., Feb. 12, 1765; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1783, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1786. Member, 
clerk, and speaker of the Connecticut As- 
sembly from 1793 to 1809, excepting a ser- 
vice in Congress in 1800-6, he became a 
leading man in the State, and in 1809 was 
chosen a member of the council and a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut. Elected lieutenant-governor before 
the second term of the court, he was elect- 
ed governor in 1813, and remained in that 
office five years. Governor Smith was a 
member of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, also of other learned societies at 
home. He was president of the Connecti- 
cut State Bible Society, of the American 
board of foreign missions, and of the 
American Bible Society. For several years 
he was an occasional contributor to vari- 
ous scientific and literary periodicals. He 
died in Sharon, Dec. 7, 1845. 

Smith, JoHN EvGENE, military officer; 
born in Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 3, 1816; 
removed to Philadelphia, where he was 
educated; then settled in Illinois; was 
aide-de-camp to Governor Yates when the 
Civil War began; became colonel of the 
45th Illinois Volunteers in July, 1861, and 
served well at Forts Henry and Donelson, 
and in the battles of Shiloh and Corinth. 
In November he was made brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers; in 1862 he commanded 
a division in the 16th Army Corps, and 
was in all the operations against Vicks- 
burg in 1863. He was afterwards in the 
battles near Chattanooga, and in 1864 
was in the Atlanta campaign under Sher- 
man, also in his subsequent campaigns in 
Georgia and the Carolinas to the surrender 
of Johnston. He was brevetted major-gen- 
eral, in 1867, and retired in 1881. He 
died in Chicago, Ill., Jan. 29, 1897. 

Smith, JoNATHAN BAyaArp, legislator; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21, 1742; 
graduated at Princeton College in 1760; 
member of the Continental Congress in 
1777-78; commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
of a battalion of “ Associators ¥ in 1777; 
was for many years a justice of the court 
of comraon pleas; elected auditor-general 
of Pennsylvania in 1794. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 16, 1812. 

Smith, Josepu, Mormon; born in Shas 
ron, Vt., Dee. 23, 1805; was of Scotel 
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descent; removed to Palmyra, N. Y., 
where, at the age of twenty-two, he began 
preaching Mormonism, and followed it up 
until his violent death at the hands of 
a mob in Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 
See Mormons. 

Smith, Josepu, Mormon; born in Kirt- 
land, O., Nov. 6, 1832; son of Joseph 
Smith, the “ prophet ”; remained with his 
mother’s people in Nauvoo, Ill., when the 
main body of Mormons removed to Utah; 
studied law, but engaged in farming; and 
in 1860 was chosen president of the Re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, which is opposed to po- 
lygamy and holds no fellowship with the 
Mormon Church in Utah. See CyurcH 
or Jesus Curist or Latrer-Day Saints; 
Mormons. 

Smith, Josrepu Fretpinc, Mormon; born 
in Far West, Mo., Nov. 13, 1838; nephew 
of Joseph Smith, the “ prophet”; crossed 
the plains to Salt Lake City in 1848; was 
a Mormon missionary to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands in 1854-57; became a high-priest and 
member of the high council in October, 
1858; was subsequently missionary to Eu- 
repe; was ordained an apostle in July, 
1866; and was president of the constitu- 
tional convention which met in 1882 to 
draw up a-constitution for the State of 
Utah, and to petition Congress for ad- 
mission to the Union. He was second 
counsellor in the Mormon Church under 
presidents Taylor, Woodruff, and Snow, 
and on Oct. 17, 1901, was elected presi- 
dent of the Church to succeed LorRENZzO 
Snow (q. v). 

Smith, Josuua Hert, lawyer; born in 
New York City in 1736; became successful 
in his profession; was a Tory during the 
Revolution, and was connected with the 
treason of Benedict Arnold, who, with 
André, passed the night of Sept. 22, 1780, 
at the Smith house. When the conspir- 
acy was consummated Smith, for some un- 
explained reason, declined to place André 
on board the Vulture, but went with him 
to a place of supposed safety, and before 
leaving him changed coats, in order to 
afford him better protection. Smith was 
afterwards tried by a military court and 
acquitted, but was rearrested by the civil 
authorities. After passing a few months 
in prison he escaped to New York in wom- 
an’s dress, and was there protected by 


loyalists. He went to England at the con- 
clusion of hostilities, but later returned 
to the United States. He was the author 
of An Authentic Narrative of the Causes 
that led to the Death of Major André. 


He died in New York City in 1818. See 
ANDRE, JOHN. 
Smith, Josian, clergyman; born in 


Charleston, 8S. C., in 1704; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1725; ordained in the 
Presbyterian Church in 1726; was an ear- 
nest advocate of American independence. 
When Charleston fell he was made a pris- 
oner and died in confinement at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in October, 1781. 

Smith, Junius, lawyer; born in Plym- 


outh, Mass., Oct. 2, 1780; graduated 
at Yale College in 1802; practised 
at the New Haven bar until 1805, 


when he was employed to prosecute a 
claim against the British government in 
the admiralty court of London. Success- 
ful, he afterwards embarked in commercial 
pursuits in connection with the United 
States, and won a fortune. In 1832 he 
engaged in the project for establishing a 
line of steamships to navigate the At- 
lantic Ocean from England to the United 
States. Through a prospectus, he pressed 
the matter upon the public mind, and suc- 
ceeded, in 1836, in establishing the Brit- 
ish and American Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The feasibility of the enterprise was 
proven in 1838 by the crossing of the At- 
lantic by the small steamer Sirius. Yet, 
before he could successfully carry out this 
grand project, which soon afterwards de- 
veloped into vast importance, he engaged 
in an attempt to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea-plant into this country. He 
died in Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1853. 
Smith, MerLancrnuon, military officer; 
born in New York City in 1780; was com- 
missioned major of the 29th United States 
Infantry, Feb. 20, 1813; and promoted to 
colonel in April following; commanded the 
principal fort at the battle of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., in September, 1814. Colonel Smith 
was an active member of the masonic or- 
der, and his funeral was directed by them. 
At his request, masonic emblems were 
placed on the elaborately wrought slab 
of blue limestone that marks his grave 
and bears the followin: inscription: “ To 
the memory of Colonel Melanecthon Smith, 
who died Aug. 18, 1318, aged 38 years. 
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As a testimony of respect for his virtues, 
and to mark the spot where rest the ashes 
of an excellent father, this stone is erect- 


COLONEL SMITH’S MONUMENT. 


cd by his son Richbili. United with many 
masculine virtues, he had a tear for pity, 
and an open hand for melting charity.” 

Smith, MELANcTHON, naval officer; born 
in New York City, May 24, 1810; son of 
the preceding; entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 1826. He served in the Sem- 
inole War, and was in command of the 
steamer Massachusetts in 1861. He was 
active in the movements against New Or- 
leans in 1862, and with the Mississippi 
he ran the ram Manassas ashore and de- 
stroyed her. His vessel grounded while 
passing Port Hudson (March 14, 1863), 
when he set her on fire. In May, 1864, he 
engaged the Confederate ram ALBEMARLE 
(q.v.), and was in command of the Wa- 
bash in both attacks on Fort Fisher. In 
1870 was promoted rear-admiral; in 1871 
was retired. He died in Green Bay, Wis., 
July 19, 1893. 

Smith, Meriweruer, statesman; born 
in Bathurst, Va., in 1730; member of the 
House of Burgesses, 1770; the Virginia 
conventions, 1775 and 1776; the Conti- 
nental Congress, 1778-82; and the State 
convention which ratified the Constitution 
ot the United States, 1788; and has been 
credited with the authorship of the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, and of the State con- 
stitution. He died Jan. 25, 1790. 


Smith, Morcan Lewis, military offi- 
eer; born in Oswego county, N. Y., March 
8, 1822; removed to New Albany, Ind., 
in 1843; enlisted in the United States 
army as a private in 1846; rose to the 
rank of sergeant; resigned and engaged 
in the steamboat business. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he re-entered the 
service; raised the 8th Missouri Reg- 
iment, whose members were bound by an 
oath never to surrender, and was chosen 
its colonel in 1861; brevetted brigadier- 
general, United States volunteers, in 1862. 
He fought at Fort Henry, Fort Donelson 
(where he made his famous charge up 
the hill in face of the enemy’s fire}, 
Shiloh, Corinth, Missionary Ridge, the 
Atlanta campaign, ete. Was dangerously 
wounded at Chickasaw Bayou. During 
his disability Gen. W. T. Sherman wrote 
him, under date of May 25, 1863: ‘“ No 
man would prefer more than I to send 
you first into Vicksburg, but as things 
now stand you must be content to have 
the honor in your family, and I hope 
Giles Smith will be the first to lead his 
brigade across that cursed ditch and 
parapet.” Was temporarily in command 
of the 15th Army Corps. After the war 
he became United States consul at Hono- 
lulu, having declined the governorship of 
Colorado Territory. He died in Jersey 
City, N. J., Dee. 29, 1874. 

Smith, Prersirer Frazer, military offi- 
eer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., November, 
1798; graduated at Princeton in 1815; 
became a lawyer in New Orleans; was ad- 
jutant-general of Louisiana, and a volun- 
teer under General Gaines in two cam- 
paigns of the Seminole War as colonel of 
Louisiana volunteers. When General Tay- 
lor went to the Rio Grande in 1846, Smith 
led a brigade of Louisiana volunteers 
under him. He was brevetted brigadier- 
general for his services at Monterey, and 
major-general for gallantry at Contreras 
and Churubusco in August, 1847. He was 
a commissioner in arranging the armis- 
lice before the city of Mexico, and after 
the conquest he was made civil and mili- 
tary governor of the city (October, 1847), 
and commander of the 2d Division of the 
United States Army. In 1848 he was 
governor of Vera Cruz, and subsequently 
commanded the departments of California 
and Texas. Just before his death, in 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan., May 17, 1858, 
he was appointed to command the Utah 
expedition against the Mormons (q. v.). 

Smith, RicHarp, journalist; born in 
county Wexford, Ireland, Jan. 30, 1823; 
received a common school education: came 
to the United States and settled in Cincin- 
nati, O., in 1841; apprenticed to a carpen- 
ter and builder; employed on the Price 
Current, and later became its proprietor; 
agent of the newly organized Associated 
Press; became interested in the Cincin- 
nati Gazette in 1854, and later was its 
managing editor; and was also interested 
in the Cincinnati Commercial. In 1881 
these two papers were consolidated under 
the title of the Commercial-Gazette, of 
which he was business manager. Mr. 
Smith was familiarly known as “ Deacon 
Richard Smith.” He died in Cincinnati, 
O., April 22, 1898. 

Smith, Ricuarp Penn, author; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1799; was 
admitted to the bar ‘in 1821; editor and 
owner of the Awrora in 1822-27; then re- 
sumed the practice of law and gave much 
time to literary work. He was the author 
of William Penn (a comedy); Life of 
David Crockett; Life of: Martin Van 
Buren, ete. He died in Falls of Schuylkill, 
Pa., Aug. 12, 1854. 

Smith, Ropert, statesman; born in Lan- 
caster, Pa., in November, 1757; graduated 
at Princeton College in 1781. During the 
Revolutionary War he participated in the 
battle of Brandywine as a volunteer; was 
a member of the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates in 1796-1800; Secretary of the Navy 
in 1802-5; United States Attorney-General 
in 1805-9; and Secretary of State in 
1809-11. He died in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 
26, 1842. 

Smith, SAMUEL, military officer; born 
in Lancaster, Pa., July 27, 1752; went to 
jaltimore with his father in 1760, and, 
receiving a common school education, en- 
tered his father’s counting-room in 1771, 
and soon afterwards visited Europe in 
one of his father’s vessels. He joined a 
volunteer company, and became captain 
in Smallwood’s regiment in January, 
1776; was in the battle of Long Island; 
was distinguished on Harlem Plains; and 
was wounded at White Plains. Captain 
Smith was in the retreat of Washington 
to the Delaware late in 1776; was lieu- 


tenant-colonel of a Maryland regiment in 
1777; fought at Brandywine; and imme- 
diately afterwards was placed in command 
of Fort Mifflin, which weak and exposed 
work he gallantly defended from Sept. 26 
to Nov. 11 against a British naval and 
land force; and in that affray was severely 
wounded. In the ensuing winter he 
suffered at Valley Forge; took an active 
part in the battle of Monmouth; and con- 
tinued to do duty as a colonel of militia 
until the end of the war. Having lost his 
fortune during three years’ service, he 
was compelled to resign his Continental 
commission late in‘ 1778. He served a 
short time as Secretary of the Navy under 
Jefferson, and as major-general of Mary- 
land troops did good service in the de- 
fence of Baltimore in 1814. General Smith 
was a member of Congress, either as Rep- 
resentative or United States Senator, 
from 1793 to 1833. When, in his eighty- 
third year (1835), a mob took possession 
of Baltimore, General Smith, at the call 
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of the citizens, led a force that effectually 
suppressed the disturbances, and he was 
afterwards elected mayor of the city, 
where he died, April 22, 1839. 

Smith, Samurt FRANctIs, clergyman ; 
born in Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 1808; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1829, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
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1832; was ordained minister of the Bap- 
tist church at Waterville, Me., in 1834, 
where he remained eight years, during a 
part of which time he was president of 
Waterville College. In 1842 he removed 
to Newton, Mass., and for six years, 
besides being pastor of the Baptist church 
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at that place, he edited The Christian Re- 
view, of Boston. From 1848 to 1869 he 
was the editor of various Baptist publi- 
cations, and during the same time per- 
formed a large amount of literary labor. 
In 1875-76, and also in 1880--82, he visit- 
ed the Old World and made extensive 
tours, examining the chief missionary 
stations in Europe and Asia. It was while 
a student at the theological school that he 
wrote the famous hymn, now known and 
sung in every part of America: 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring!’ 


It was written for a children’s celebras 
tion of July 4 in Park Street Church, 
Boston, in 1832, and was first sung there. 
Mr. Smith died in Boston, Mass., Nov. 16, 
1895. 

Smith, Tnomas Kirpy, military officer ; 
born in Boston, Mass., Sept. 23, 1820; 
graduated at Cincinnati College 
in 1837; admitted to the bar in 
1845. When the Civil War 
broke out he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 54th Ohio Infan- 
try; promoted colonel in Oc- 
tober of the same year; and with 
his regiment was conspicuous for 
bravery at Pittsburg Landing, 
Corinth, and the Vicksburg cam- 
paign. He was promoted brig- 
adier - general of volunteers in 
August, 1863; won distinction in 
protecting the gunboats at Sa- 
bine Cross-roads when the Na- 
tional army fell back and the 
fleet withdrew down the river; 
was brevetted major-general of 
volunteers in March, 1865; and 
appointed United States consul 
at Panama in 1866. He died in 
New York City, Dec. 14, 1887. 

Smith, Uriauw, journalist; 
born in West Wilton, N. H., May 
2, 1832; graduated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy in 1851; became 
editor of the Review and Herald 
in 1855; ordained a Seventh Day 
Adventist minister, Aug. 17, 
1874; was the inventor of the 
automatie folding school-seat. He was 
author of Our Country: the Marvel of Na- 
tions; Spiritualism a Sign of the Times; 
etc. He died in 1903, 

Smith, Wriu1AM, clergyman; born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1727; graduated 
at the University of Aberdeen in 1747; 
emigrated to America in 1750; and, ac- 
cepting an invitation to take charge of 
the College of Philadelphia, he went to 
Kngland to receive ordination as a min- 
ister in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was placed at the head of the college 
in 1754. He was its founder and first 
provost. It was the origin of the present 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Smith 
was distinguished for his patriotism and 
oratory. At the request of Congress he 
pronounced orations on the deaths of Gen- 
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eral Montgomery and Dr. Franklin, and 
these are considered masterpieces of Eng- 
lish composition. He was the author of 
several works, religious, moral, philo- 
sophical, and historical, including Brief 
Account of the Province of Pennsylvania ; 
and Bouquet’s Expedition Against the 
Western Indians. He died in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 14, 1803. 

Smith, WiriiaM, jurist; born in New 
York City, June 25, 1728; graduated at 
Yale College in 1745; became one of the 
leading lawyers in America; and was ap- 
pointed judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York in 1763, and member of the 
council in 1769. When the Revolutionary 
War broke out he at first opposed the 
measures of government, but finally ad- 
hered to the crown and went to England 
at the end of the struggle in 1783. In 
November, 1786, he was appointed chief- 
justice of Canada. Judge Smith wrote 
History of the Province of New York 
from its Discovery in 1732, and, with 
William Livingston, published Revised 
Laws of New York, 1690-1762. He died 
in Quebec, Canada, Nov. 3, 1793. 

Smith, Wir11AM, jurist; born in North 
Carolina in 1762; graduated at Mount 
Zion College, Winnsboro, 8. C., in 1784; 
member of the State Senate in 1806-8; 
appointed circuit judge in the latter year; 
United States Senator in 1817-23; re- 
turned to the Senate in 1826 to fill out 
an unexpired term; and settled in Ala- 
bama in 1836. He died in Huntsville, 
Ala., June 10, 1840. 

Smith, Wiri1AM, lawyer; born in King 
George county, Va., Sept. 6, 1796; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1818; member of the 
State Senate in 1830-35; of Congress in 
1840-42; chosea governor of Virginia by 
the legislature without being previously 
consulted, Jan. 1, 1846; member of Con- 
gress in 1853-61. He was then commis- 
sioned colonel of the 49th Virginia In- 
fantry; promoted brigadier-general in 
1862; and was re-elected governor in 1863. 
He was known as “ Extra Billy,” a sob- 
riquet which arose from his demands for 
extra compensation for carrying the 
United States mail on a line of post- 
coaches in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, which he established in early 
manhood. He died in Warrenton, Va., 
May 18, 1887. 


Smith, WirriAm Farrar, military offi- 
cer; born in St. Albans, Vt., Feb. 17, 1824; 
graduated at West Point in 1845; famil- 
iarly known in the army as “ Baldy 
Smith.” He was engaged in several im- 
portant military surveys before the Civil 
War. When that began he was secretary 
of the light-house board at Washington. 
He became a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in August, 1861, having done good 
service in the battle of Bull Run the 
previous month. In the Peninsular cam- 
paign he was particularly distinguished, 
and was promoted to major-general (July, 
1862). He commanded a division in 
Franklin’s corps, and was in the battles 
of South Mountain and Antietam. He 
commanded the 6th Corps at Fredericks- 
burg (December, 1862); was chief engi- 
neer of the Army of the Cumberland late 
in 1863; was active in operations about 
Chattanooga late in that year; and from 
May to July, 1864, commanded the 18th 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. He was 
brevetted major-general for “gallant and 
meritorious services during the Rebel- 
lion”; resigned from the volunteer army 
in 1865, and from the regular army in 
1867; was for several years in the New 
York police department, and afterwards 
engaged in civil engineering. He died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 28, 1903. 

Smith, Wittram Hewry, historian; a 
native of Indiana; educated in the common 
schools of the State and at the Indianap- 
olis Academy; learned the printing trade, 
and was a reporter on an Indiana pa- 
per, and for some years the literary editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
Among his publications are History of 
Indiana (2 volumes, 8vo, 1898), Reminis- 
cences of American History; A History of 
Indiana during the Civil War, ete. 

Smith, Wirriam Henry, journalist; 
born in Columbia county, N. Y., Dee. 1, 
1833; educated in Ohio; became editor of 
a Cincinnati weekly paper in 1855; was 
active in recruiting troops and forward- 
ing sanitary supplies during the Civil 
War; secretary of State of Ohio in 1864- 
68. He then founded the Cincinnati Hven- 
ing Chronicle. Later he managed the af- 
fairs of the Western Ascociated Press, with 
headquarters in Chicago. In 1883 he sue- 
ceeded in uniting the Western Associated 
Press with the New York Assosiated Press. 
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and became manager of the consolidated 
association. He published a Political His- 
tory of the United States; The St. Clair 
Papers; Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, ete. 
He died in Lake Forest, I1l., July 27, 1896. 
Smith, Wini1am Loveuton, diploma- 
tist; born in Charleston, S. C., in 1758; 
educated abroad, where he also studied 
law. In 1788 he was chosen to represent 
South Carolina in the first Congress; ap- 
pointed minister to Portugal in 1797, and 
held the same post in Spain in 1800-1. 
He was the author of Speeches in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States; Address to His Constituents; 
Fourth of July Oration; Comparative 
View of the Constitution of the States, 
ete. He died in Charleston, S. C., in 1812. 
Smithson, JAmMes Lewis Macig, phi- 
lanthropist; place and date of birth not 
positively known, some authorities giving 
England about 1754, and others France 
in 1765. At the commencement of his will, 
he wrote: “I, James Smithson, son of 
Hugh, third Duke of Northumberland, and 
Elizabeth, heiress of the Hungerfords of 
Audley, and niece to Charles, the proud 
Duke of Somerset,” without giving the 
date of his nativity. He took his de- 
gree at Oxford University (1786) under 
the surname of Macie, but between 1791 
and 1803 he adopted the family name of 
Smithson. He was distinguished at the 
university as a chemist; became the as- 
sociate of the leading scientists of the 
day; and was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1787, to the Transactions of 
which he contributed eight papers. At his 
death, in Genoa, Italy, June 27, 1829, 
he left about 200 manuscripts, which seem- 
ed to be chiefly portions of a philosophi- 
eal dictionary. in his will, dated Oct. 
23, 1826, he bequeathed to his nephew 
the whole of his property, appraised at 
£120,000, or about $590,000, with the con- 
dition that, in case of the death of the 
latter without a child or children, the 
property was to go to the government of 
the United States to found, at the nation- 
al capital, under the name of “ The Smith- 
sonian Institution,” an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge. 
His nephew died in 1835, without heirs, 
and the property accordingly came into 
the possession of the government. 
Richard Rush was sent to London to 


prosecute the claim. In September, 1838, 
he deposited in the United States mint 
the proceeds of the bequest in English 
sovereigns, which amounted to $515,169. 
By act of Congress, passed in 1846, it 
was provided that the institution should 
be placed under the control of a board 
cf trustees, or regents, consisting of the 
President and Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States, the several members of the 
cabinet, the chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court, the commissioner of the patent 
office, and the mayor of Washington, dur- 
ing their respective terms of office, with 
such other persons as these may elect 
honorary members of the institution. 
Provision was made for the increase of 
the fund by the accumulation of interest 
for the purpose of erecting buildings and 
of other current and incidental expenses, 
such expenditures to be made wholly from 
accruing interest (the funds being loaned 
at 6 per cent.), and not from the prin- 
cipal. Grounds were chosen and a build- 
ing was erected at a cost of about $500,- 
000. 

In December, 1846, the regents or board 
of trustees of the Smithsonian Institution, 
as it is called, chose Prof. Joseph Henry 
as their secretary, which office he held 
until his death, early in 1878. Provision 
was made for a library, museum, gallery 
of art, and lectures. Transactions of learn- 
ed societies and scientific works were col- 
lected; the museum was enriched by the 
fruits of government explorations and 
the contributions of individual explorers; 
a gallery of art was commenced; and 
lectures, chiefly on scientific subjects, were 
delivered up to 1865, when a fire destroyed 
the lecture-room. Then a change was made 
in the arrangements. The library was in- 
corporated with that of Congress, and its 
art collection was transferred to the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. The institution co- 
operates as far as practicable with other 
public institutions in Washington, D. C., 
for the diffusion of knowledge among men. 
It also distributes much valuable printed 
matter, chiefly on scientific subjects; and 
it gives assistance to geographical and 
other scientific researches. For many years 
it employed 500 regular meteorological ob- 
servers scattered over every part of the 
continent. These operations were after- 
wards transferred to the United States 
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signal service. The publications of the 
institution are numerous and of the high- 
est value, and have been distributed gra- 
tuitously among all the important scien- 
tifie and learned associations of the 
world; and it receives in turn the Trans- 
actions of such societies. 

Reports are made to Congress annually 
by the secretary of the institution. These, 
besides a popular analysis of the memoirs 
to be contained in the several forthcoming 
volumes of the Contributions to the insti- 
tution, are accompanied by a synopsis of 
lectures and original and translated ar- 
ticles which introduce the student to 
information and topics of discussion much 
above the range of those usually presented 
even to the educated public. These reports 
are printed at the expense of Congress, 
and are circulated through the members 
of both Houses as well as by the institu- 
tion itself. It keeps up a vast and contin- 
ually increasing correspondence with all 
quarters of the globe; and each day brings 
to if accounts of real or supposed discov- 
eries which are referred to the institution. 
In 1865 a residuary legacy of Smithson 
was received, amounting to $26,210. In 
1876 the total permanent Smithson fund 
in the United States treasury, drawing 
interest at 6 per cent. in gold, amounted 
to $651,000. Vhe remains of Mr. Smith- 
son were disinterred at Genoa, brought to 
the United States, and reinterred on the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1904. 

Smokeless Powders. The value of 
smokeless powders in warfare on both 
land and sea was thoroughly proved in 
the war with Cuba. Colonel Roosevelt, in 
his testimony before the war investigating 
committee, said that while the guns of the 
artillery seemed to send death and de- 
struction at every discharge, the thick 
clouds which the black gunpowder from 
our guns made told our location to the 
enemy, who, replying with smokeless pow- 
ders, inflicted punishment on us without 
our being able to discover them and _ re- 
turning it. 

It is remarkable that it was the effort 
to produce small-arms which gave longer 
ranges, with more searching powers, that 
led to the development of smokeless pow- 
der. A high authority on this subject 
says: “Its production had not been by 


design, and the desirability of even this 
property (smokelessness) at the time was 
questioned by high military authority.” 
As a résumé of what may be considered 
the latest conclusions on this subject 
the same authority says: “ At present 
there is unquestionable unanimity as to 
the desirability of the absence of smoke 
from the battle-field, but this absence of 
smoke is viewed by real soldiers not so 
much as a safeguard for themselves as for 
the advantage it carries with it in clear- 
ing the field for skilful action. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that practical 
experience in the Santiago campaign sus- 
tains the claim that troops furnished with 
smokeless powder have the advantage 
over troops which are not so supplied. 
This conclusion should, however, in turn 
be qualified by the fact that many line 
officers of our army of high rank, prior to 
the campaign, openly and emphatically 
expressed their preference for the Spring- 
field rifle, even using smoky powder.” 

Lyddite, which figured so extensively 
in the British-Boer War, is a high explo- 
sive named from a small town in Kent, 
England, and is composed of picrid acid 
brought into a dense state by fusion. 
Picrid acid is obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on phenol or ecarbolie acid. 
Its destructive effect in a shell is eleven 
times that of powder, and it kills more 
by air concussion than by flying frag- 
ments. 

Smoky City. See Iron Crry; Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa, 

Smoot, Reep, legislator; born in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 10, 1862; was edu- 
cated at the State University and at 
Brigham Young Academy, and was gradu- 
ated in 1879. He was connected with a 
number of banking and other enterprises. 
In 1895 he was appointed one of the Pres- 
idency Utah Stake, and in 1900 an 
apostle; and was elected to the United 
States Senate as a Republican in 1903. 
Immediately after his election a large 
number of protests were sent to the Sen- 
ate against his admission, on the 
ground that he was living in violation 
of law, as a polygamist, which he de- 
nied; and the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections undertook an investigation 
of the charges, which was not completed 
till Feb. 20, 1907, when the Senate by a 
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vote of 27 to 42 refused to unseat him. 
He was then unanimously re-elected for 
the term of 1909-15. 

Smuggling. The importation of mer- 
chandise into a country without the pay- 
ment of duty. Also the bringing into a 
eccuntry of slaves or of prohibited in- 
dividuals. 


French colonial merchants at Louis- 
burg (Cape Breton) maintained a con- 


siderable commerce with Boston, an_ir- 
regularity overlooked by the garrison 
commandant because thence came a large 
share of his supplies. As early as 1725 
Louisburg was becoming a considerable 
port of cail for French vessels engaged 
in the West Indian trade, and ships from 
England and her colonies were often in 
the harbor. It was thus natural that 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco from the French 
West Indies, and wine and brandy from 
France, should be exchanged with New 
England fishermen for codfish; and brick, 
lumber, meal, rum, and many other New 
England commodities found their way 
into New France. Even the French fur- 
trade was confronted by this demoralizing 
practice. It has been shown that their 
forest merchants were unable to offer as 
high prices for furs, in barter, as the 
English, owing to the greater cost of ob- 
taining goods suitable for the Indian 
trade through the monopoly which hung 
over them as a pall; whereas Englishmen 
enjoyed free trade and open competition. 
Wherever English traders could penetrate 
—into the Cherokee country, intu the 
Ohio Valley, along the lower Great 
Lakes, on the Kennebec border, and upon 
the New York and New Hampshire fron- 
tier—the savages, keen at a _ bargain, 
would make long journeys to reach them 
with their pelts. 

The British navigation laws and other 
laws to protect British manufacturers led 
to extensive smuggling during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Public 
officials and respectable merchants saw 
no moral delinquency in cheating the revy- 
enue officers. New York City was the 
principal port for smugglers, but Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and other cities 
participated. See Kip, Wiri1am; Nayt- 
GATION AOTS. 

The most common forces of smuggling 
are practised in shipments from Europe 
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to the United States, but of late years 
the vigilance of the customs officials has 
reduced the amount to a minimum. 
Passengers on steamers entering New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
harbors formerly did an immense amount 
of smuggling, especially of jewels, laces, 
etc. The strict enforcement of the laws 
and the severe punishment imposed on 
convicted smugglers, both in fines and im- 
prisonments, have reduced this form of 
smuggling, but as long as high duties 
are imposed there is the temptation to 
make money by evading customs duties. 

Previous to 1860 there took place a 
sharp rise in the price of slaves, and, in 
consequence, the African slave-trade to 
Cuba and the United States increased 
surprisingly. The law was violated with 
impunity, and Buchanan’s administra- 
tion seemed unable or unwilling to pre- 
vent the traffic. But when British eruis- 
ers, in 1857 and 1858, searched suspected 
American vessels, not only off the coast 
of Africa, but even in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the Administration roused itself and 
protested strenuously against this re- 
newed claim to a right of search. Sec- 
retary Toucey ordered United States men- 
of-war to proceed to Cuban waters to 
protect American vessels from “ outrage,” 
but the whole affair was ended with be- 
wildering suddenness by the prompt ad- 
mission of Lord Malmesbury to Dallas 
that the British government accepted 
entirely the principles laid down by the 
United States. 

Chinese immigrants began to come into 
the United States in large numbers 
shortly after the Burlingame treaty. 
The result was that the labor situation 
in the Pacific coast States was almost 
revolutionized. White men could not 
compete with the Chinese, who could live 
on rice and work for a pittance. Con- 
gress was appealed to, and passed an ex- 
clusion act in 1879, but President Hayes 
vetoed it. Finally the act of 1888 was 
passed. Failing to enter the country 
openly, there arose a vast amount of 
smuggling of Chinese by way of British 
Columbia: and Mexico. 

Smybert, Joun. See SmrpBerRt, JOHN. 

Smyth, ALEXANDER, military officer; 
born on the island of Rathlin, Ireland, in 
1765; removed to Virginia in 1775; ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1789; became colonel 
of a rifle regiment in 1808. His failure 
to accomplish an invasion of Canada in 
the autumn of 1812, when he was in com- 
mand of the American forces on the Ni- 
agara frontier, was openly attributed by 
Gen. Peter B. Porter, in command of the 
New York volunteers and militia on that 
frontier, to the cowardice of the former. 
Smyth, in his report to Dearborn, spoke 
disparagingly of Porter. A bitter quar- 
rel ensued. The volunteers took the part 
of their beloved general, and for some 
time Smyth was in personal danger. He 
was fired at several times when he vent- 
ured from his marquee, and he was com- 
pelled to place a double guard around 
it, and to move it from place to place 
to avoid continual insults. At length 
Smyth challenged Porter—his second in 
command—to fight a duel. It was ac- 
cepted. They both violated the articles 
of war in the challenge and acceptance. 
With friends, seconds, and surgeons, they 
repaired to Grand Island (Dec. 12, 1812), 
on the Niagara River, exchanged shots 
at 12 paces distance, and neither of them 
was hurt. The. expected tragedy was 
a solemn comedy. The affair took the 
usual ridiculous course—settled by the 
seconds. General, Porter acknowledged 
that he considered Smyth “a man of 
courage,” and Smyth declared Porter to 
be “above suspicion as a gentleman and 
an officer.” So ended the melodrama of 
Smyth’s invasion of Canada. General 
Smyth was removed from the army with- 
out trial. He afterwards petitioned Con- 
gress to reinstate him, declaring in his 
memorial that he asked the privilege of 
“dying for his country.” The phrase 
was ridiculed by his enemies. At a public 
celebration at Georgetown, D. C., on Wash- 
ington’s birthday in 1814, the following 
toast was offered: ‘‘ General Smyth’s peti- 
tion to Congress to ‘ die for his country — 
May it be ordered that the prayer of said 
petitioner be granted.” A wag wrote 
on the panel of the door of the House 
of Representatives: 


“All hail, great chief! who quailed before 
A Bisshopp on Niagara’s shore; 
But looks on Death with dauntless eye, 
And begs for leave to bleed and die. 
O my!” 


Concerning his pompous proclamations 


and his signal failure in performances, a 
wag wrote: 


“Just so (and every wiser head the likenese 

can discover) 

We put a chestnut in the fire and pull the 
embers over; 

Awhile it waxes hot and hotter, and eke be- 
gins to hop, 

And, after much confounded pother, 
plodes a mighty Pop!’ 


ex- 


General Smyth had many good social 
qualities, and had “troops of friends.” 
He was a faithful representative of his 
district (in Virginia) in Congress from 
1817 to 1825, and again from 1827 until his 
death in Washington, D. C., April 17, 1830. 

Smythe, Wizt1AM ELLSwortH, journal- 
ist; born in Worcester, Mass., Dec. 24, 
1861; received an academic education; set- 
tled in the West in 1888, and was there 
editor of various papers. He is the au- 
thor of The Conquest of Arid America, 
and magazine articles, including The Ir- 
rigation Idea; Arid America; Ultimate 
California; The Mormon Industrial Sys- 
tem; Real Utopias of the Arid West; The 
Step-child of the Republic; and The Strug- 
gle for Water in the West. 

Snake Indians. See SuosHonr, IND- 
IANS. 

Snelling, Jostau, military officer; born 
in Boston, Mass., in 1782; served in the 
war against Tecumseh; promoted captain 
in June, 1809, and won distinction at 
Tippecanoe; was conspicuous for gallant- 
ry during the second war with .England, 
taking part in the battles of Lundy’s Lane, 
Chippewa, and Fort Erie. He refused 
to raise a flag of truce at the fall of De- 
troit, and while a prisoner declined to 
take his hat off to Nelson’s monument, de- 
spite the efforts of the British soldiers 
to force him to remove it. Finally, he was 
freed from embarrassment by the com- 
mand of Gen. Isaac Brock, who ordered 
the British soldiers to “respect the scru- 
ples of a brave man.” He was promoted 
lieutenant - colonel in 1815 and colonel in 
1819. He was the author of Remarks on 
Gen. William Hull’s Memoirs of the Cam- 
paign of the Northwestern Army, 1812. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Aug. 20, 
1829. 

Snow, Cares Hopkins, vhysician; born 
in Boston, Mass., April 1, 1796; gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1813, and re- 
ceived his medical degree there in 1821, 
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His publications include History of 
Boston, with Some Account of Its En- 
virons, and a Geography of Boston and 
Adjacent Towns. He died in Boston, 
Mass., July 6, 1835. 

Snow, Lorenzo, Mormon; born in Man- 
tua, O., April 3, 1814; educated at Oberlin 
College; was converted to the Mormon 
faith in 1836, and later visited various 
countries as a missionary. He was a mem- 
ber of the Utah legislature in 1852-82; 
ordained an apostle Feb. 12, 1849; elected 
president of the twelve apostles in 1889; 
president of the temple in 1893-98; and 
became president of the Mormon Church, 
Sept. 13, 1898. His publications include 
The Italian Mission; The Only Way to be 
Saved; The Voice of Joseph; The Pales- 
tine Tourists, and a translation of the 
Book of Mormon into Italian. He died in 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 10, 1901. 

Snowden, James Ross, numismatist; 
born in Chester, Pa., in 1810; graduated 
at Dickinson College in 1827; admitted to 
the bar and began practice in Franklin, 
Pa.; was treasurer of the United States 
mint in 1847-50, and director in 1853-61. 
He was the author of Descriptions of Coin 
in the United States Mint; Description of 
the Medals of Washington, of National 
and Miscellaneous Medals, and of Other 
Objects of Interest in the Museum of the 
Mint, with Biographical Notices of the 
Directors from 1792 to 1851; The Mint at 
Philadelphia, ete. He died in Hulmeville, 
Pa., March 21, 1878. 

Snyder, CHRISTOPHER, patriot; born 
about 1755. During the agitation on the 
subject of non-importation in 1770 sev- 
eral merchants kept on sale articles which 
had been proscribed. One of these mer- 
chants, Theophilus Lillie, became so ob- 
noxious to the public that on Feb. 23 
a mob, mostly of half-grown boys, raised 
a pole near Lillie’s shop, on the top of 
which was a wooden head with the names 
of the importers written upon it, and a 
hand pointing to Lillie’s shop. Ebenezer 
Richardson, a friend of Lillie’s, tried to 
remove the figure, but was driven into 
Lillie’s house by the mob. He soon: re- 
turned with a musket and fired a ran- 
dom shot which fatally wounded Snyder, 
who died in the evening of the same 
day. Smnyder’s murder caused excitement 
throughout the country. At his funeral, 


on Feb. 26, 500 children marched before 
his bier, and his body was taken to the 
liberty tree, where nearly 1,500 people 
had convened, while the bells of Boston 
and neighboring towns were tolled. <Ac- 
counts of Snyder and his funeral appeared 
in all the newspapers, and he was hailed 
as the first martyr to American liberty. 
Richardson was arrested and declared 
guilty of murder, but Lieut.-Gov. Thomas 
Hutchinson declined to sign his death- 
warrant, and after spending two years in 
prison he was freed by the King. 

Snyder, Simon, military officer; born 
in Selin’s Grove, Pa., Feb. 9, 1839; joined 
the National army as second lieutenant 
of the 5th Infantry, April 26, 1861; 
served with distinction during the Civil 
War; was conspicuous for gallantry in 
the battle with the Indians at Bear Paw 
Mountain, Mont., Sept. 30, 1877; com- 
missioned brigadier-general of volunteers, 
May 4, 1898; commanded a brigade en 
route to the province of Santa Clara, Cuba, 
November, 1898, to January, 1899; was 
governor of that province from Dec. 6, 
1898, to Jan. 25, 1899; subsequently was 
on special duty in Ponce, Porto Rico. He 
was mustered out of the volunteer ser- 
vice on May 12, 1899, and with his regi- 
ment was ordered to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, where he won distinction on the 
firing-lines. He was appointed brigadier- 
general, U. S. A., April 16, 1902, and re- 
tired the next month. 

Social Democracy of America, THE, a 
society instituted in 1897 for the purpose 
of realizing the socialist idea of co-oper- 
ation in the political commonwealth. 
The Social Democracy succeeded to the 
American Railway Union, and its first 
president was Eugene V. Debs, formerly 
president of the American Railway Union. 
It purposed to acquire in one of the less 
densely. inhabited States or Territories a 
considerable area of wild land by pur- 
chase or by gift, and on that land to plant 
a colony of workmen and their families. 
The necessary funds were to come from the 
small monthly contributions of the mem- 
bers of the society throughout the coun- 
try. From this source it was confidently 
expected that at least $25,000 a month 
would be received. When a sufficient sum 
had been received to warrant the beginning 
of operations on the land, a force of picked 
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men was to be sent to the site to prepare 
the soil for cultivation. Then men were 
to be sent to organize herds of cattle, and 
with them an army of lumbermen, saw- 
mill workers, and carpenters and builders, 
to erect dwellings for the colonists, also 
flour- mills, factories, creameries, ete. 
Among the settlers in the colony would 
be men of every trade and calling—shoe- 
makers, weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
machinists, railroad men; and all would 
find employment in supplying the wants 
of all. The land would belong to the com- 
munity; so would the machinery of manu- 
facture, as also the system of transporta- 
tion, railways, and common highways, to- 
gether with the telegraph and telephone 
systems. In short, whatever is naturally 
a monopoly or can be made a monopoly 
would belong to the community and be 
managed in the interest of the community. 
The intention of the Social Democracy 
was to establish, not one, but many colo- 
nies or communities, each of about 500 
adult men; this was to be the unit of 
political organization; and the limit of 
500 was set in order to prevent the 
growth of enough: power in any one place 
to cause trouble. When a number of such 
communities have been established fn a 
State or Territory, they will be organized 
centrally; when the members are suffi- 
ciently numerous they will aim to get 
possession, by lawful and constitutional 
means—t, ¢., by the use of the ballot—of 
the political powers of the State or Ter- 
ritory, and to organize that according to 
the principles of the Social Democracy, 
so far as the Constitution of the United 
States may permit. Immediately after 
the publication of the Social Democracy’s 
plan, the governor of the State of Wash- 
ington, J. R. Rogers, invited the society 
to take into consideration the advantages 
possessed by that State for such colonies, 
but later it was announced from Wash- 
ington that Col. Richard J. Hinton, chair- 
man of the Social Democracy’s  colo- 
nization commission, had signed papers 
by which title to 350,000 acres of land in 
Cumberland and Fentrass counties, Tenn., 
was transferred to the society. Col. Hin- 
ton said that the Tennessee colony would 
be the first organized and that colonies 
would be settled in Idaho and Washington 
next. The Tennessee lands cost $1,750,- 


000; the Kentucky Trust Company sup: 
plied the commission with the money, ac- 
cepting the commission’s bonds for $2,000,- 
000, which left a margin of $250,000 with 
which to begin work. 

Social - Democratic Party, a political 
organization in the United States, which 
in national convention in Indianapolis, 
Ind., March 7, 1900, adopted the following 
declaration of principles: 

The Social-Democratie party of America 
declares its object to be: 

First. The organization of the working- 
class into a political party to conquer the 
public powers now controlled by capital- 
ists. 

Second. The abolition of wage-slavery 
by the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of co-operative industry, based upon 
the social or common ownership of the 
means of production and distribution, to 
be administered by society in the common 
interest of all its members, and the com- 
plete emancipation of the socially useful 
classes from the domination of capitalism. 

The working-class and all those in 
sympathy with their historic mission to 
realize a higher civilization should sever 
connection with all capitalist and re- 
form parties and unite with the Social 
Democratic party of America. 

The control of political power by the 
Social - Democratic party will be tanta- 
mount to the abolition of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting the 
millions of class-conscious fellow-workers 
throughout the civilized world will lead 
to international Socialism, the brotherhood 
of man. 

As steps in that direction, we make the 
following demands: 

First. Revision of our federal Constitu- 
tion, in order to remove the obstacles to 
complete control of government by the peo- 
ple irrespective of sex. 

Second. The public ownership of all 
industries controlled by monopolies, trusts, 
and combines. 

Third. The public ownership of all rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and telephones; all 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion; all water-works, gas and electrie 
plants, and other public utilities. 

Fourth. The public ownership of all 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and 
other mines, and all oil and gas wells. 
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Fifth. The reduction of the hours of 
fabor in proportion to the increasing fa- 
cilities of production. 

Sixth. The inauguration of a system 
of public works and improvements for the 
employment of the unemployed, the public 
credit to be utilized for that purpose. 

Seventh. Useful inventions to be free, 
the inventor to be remunerated by the 
public. 

Eighth. Labor legislation to be nation- 
al instead of local, and international when 
possible. 

Ninth. National insurance of working- 
people against accidents, lack of employ- 
ment, and want in old age. 

Tenth. Equal civil aud political rights 
for men and women, and the abolition of 
all laws discriminating against women. 

Eleventh. The adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum, proportional repre- 
sentation, and the right of recall of rep- 
resentatives by the voters. 

Twelfth. Abolition of war and the in- 
troduction of international arbitration. 

The party nominated Eugene V. Debs, 
of Indiana, for President, and Job Harri- 
man, of California, for Vice-President in 
1900, receiving 84,000 votes. See SocraL- 
1st Lapor Party. 

Socialism, a word now employed in 
several different senses. Loosely, it in- 
eludes all schemes for abolishing social 
inequality, and in this sense it is gen- 
erally distinguished as utopian socialism, 
under which designation communities like 
those of the Hssenes, the early Christians, 
and the Shakers in the United States at 
the present day, and the ideal common- 
wealths of Plato, More, and Harington, are 
to be classed. St. Simon (1760-1825) , Owen 
(1771-1858), and Fourier (1768-1830) 
were the leading modern Utopians. 
Scientifie socialism is an economic theory 
which affirms that the materials from 
which labor produces wealth—i. e., the 
land—should be the property of the com- 
munity, not of individuals forming a 
separate class. Socialists also demand 
that the existing capital, having (as they 
contend) been unjustly appropriated by 
the landholding class or its assignees, be 
restored, with the land, to the community. 
It vests all authority in the hands of dele- 
gates elected by the community, and seeks 
to substitute public co-operation for 


private enterprise in supplying all sociat 
needs. Modern socialism is of Huropean 
origin. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, F. D. Maurice (1805-72), and 
Charles Kingsley (1819-75), two English 
clergymen, advocated a large extension of 
the system of co-operation. The work be- 
gun by them is carried on on more ex- 
tended lines by Christian socialism, which 
“claims to be the result of applying 
Christ’s teaching to national, social, and 
commercial life, and not merely to per- 
sonal conduct. Those who hold this view 
maintain that Christ said little as to a 
future state, but much of bettering the 
conditions of life in this world. They 
point out that he consistently placed the 
community before the individual, and 
taught that the foundation of society 
is brotherhood, not competition for profit, 
as now with us. Christian Socialists 
adopt that name because they believe that 
a really Christian society must be what is 
called socialistic.” 

Scientific socialism embraces: 

1. Collectivism: An ideal socialistic 
state of society, in which the functions 
of the government will include the organ- 
ization of all the industries of the country. 
In a collectivist state every person would 
be a state official, and the state would be 
coextensive with the whole people. Safe- 
guards would be provided against the 
formation of an oligarchy by the control- 
ling officials. 

2. Anarchism (meaning mistrust of gov- 
ernment, and not abandonment of social 
order) would secure individual liberty 
against encroachment on the part of the 
state in the socialistic commonwealth. 
Anarchists deny that the legislation of 
yesterday is enlightened enough for the af- 
fairs of to-day, and seek to make laws 
and other institutions as fluid as possible. 
They admit no authority except that which 
carries conviction, and would treat an in- 
corrigible criminal as a dangerous lunatic. 
The assassins of the Empress of Austria, 
the King of Italy, and President McKinley 
are the practical exponents of this crimi- 
nal theory. They are divided into Mutu- 
alists, who ‘hope to attain their ends by 
banks of exchange and free currency, and 
Communists, whose motto is “ From every 
man according to his capacity, to every 
man according to his needs.” 
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The following is a short chronology of 
the leading events in modern socialism: 


Sir Thomas More publishes his Utopia. 1516 
A work on socialism, Civitas Solis, by 
Campanella: appear sianeitscis cisions) aisiensists 
Shakers form their first complete com- 
munity at Mount Lebanon, N. Y..... 
Francois Noéf Babceuf, leader of the 
French communistie insurrection of 
1796, at Paris, is gnillotined.May 24, 
Harmonists settle in Pennsylvania. 
Charles Fourier, French (1772-1837), 
publishes his work, The Theory of 
the Four Movements and the General 
DDCSTUNIES Sake aie eyo rate oiele rae eueietoye crsvessrenshe 
Zoarites settle in Ohio............ 
Robert Owen advocates a socialistic 
community before the English House 
of Commons’ committee on the poor- 


1623 


1787 


1797 
1804 


seee 


1808 
1817 


ND Wide, s. si sbersiteapsvele) ae aves s telaseueya,esslersyaye 1817 
Count C. H. de Saint-Simon, founder of 
French socialism, author of Nouveau 
Christianisme, and other socialistic 
works, born) 1760) dled irscc1 ars eisisccts) LOAD 
Constitution of the “ New "Harmony 
Community of Equality,” signed.. 
Jan. 12, 1826 


Unsuccessful trial of Fourierism made 
on an estate near Versailles; only 
one during the lifetime of Fourier... 

Louis Blane, French (1813-82), pub- 
lishes his Organization of Labor in 


1832 


the Revue GW PLOGES oasis ele snes ate) ers 1840 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon publishes his 

work, What is Property? affirming, 

SOP PODELLY MS mUHCE Gumeterteretettel aerate ors 1840 
Albert Brisbane publishes his Social 

DDEStin yaiO fi MLO hotels slelaueleversistetetate tat 1840 
Karl Rodbertus, German (1805- ols pub- 

lishes his book, Our Hconomic Condi- 

TRIDLOR Ci PROT OCR OICLO.A10, 0 GCuEer 3D COO OCI ean 1842 


Christian Metz establishes a ‘community 
DE HIDENCZEL IN cs Nololchetetsielerte topes tele) tere 
A column in the New York Tribune 
edited by Albert Brisbane, the apostle 
OL PHOULIELISIG tee cxcusrehaatstaeietelsiertetene > 
Brisbane establishes in New York an in- 
dependent paper called the Phalang, 
organ of Fourierism.......... Oct..5; 
Convention of Associationists at Clin- 
TOM AIBCWIE IN Nes cia son suo cee April 4, 
“Brook KEarm,” established in 1842, 
adopts the principles of Fourierism.. 1844 
The Phalangz succeeded by the Har- 
binger, and published at Brook Farm. 
June 14, 

Erick Janson forms a Swedish colony 
of Pietists and Separatists at Bishop 
Hill, Ill. (incorporated in 1853)..... 
Decline of Fourierism in the United 
States marked by the Greeley-Ray- 
mond controversy, Nov. 20, 1846, to 
May 20, 


1842 
1842 


18438 
1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 
Oneida community established. i 1847 
Christian socialism, under Kingsley, 
Maurice, Hughes, ete., arises in Hng- 
Kol er se tia toe OO ok. 6 about 
Ferdinand Lassalle founds the German 


Social Democratic party...... 


1850 


1862 


ee ener 


Universal German Laborers’ Union, un- 
der the leadership of Lassalle, form- 
ed va teLeipsi@ae moor ssh ---.May 23, 1863 
Delegates of all nations in St. Martin’s 
Hall, London, form the International 
Workingmen’s Association...Sept. 28, 1864 
Band of disciples of Lassalle organized 
in Ne@ ws MOricanmrasc cei ete 
Universal congress, for advancement 
and complete emancipation of the 
working-classes, at Geneva, Switzer- 
LEWOVG TE oBc 9 bolo cox pcacd abo Aid. Sept. 3, 1866 
Karl Marx, German (1818- 838), pub- 
lishes his work, Das Kapital, called 
the Bible of the Social Democrats... 
Brocton community founded by Rey. 
Mhomas: ake Harris). so. ee OCL. 
Catholic socialism in Germany organ- 
AZO CUR carte nade oterarere tts Renetccsreciaterersicere . .1868 
International congress at The Hague 
(six delegates from America) results 
in the formation of a new inter- 
national association on anarchistic 
principles under leadership of Michael 
Bakounine, and removal of seat of 
general council of the old association, 
which soon after ceased to exist, to 
New York. Congress held..Sept. 2-7, 1872 
“Union of Social Politics’? formed by 
German professorial socialists at 
Hisenach SOGE, 
Universal socialistic congress opens at 
GON tare etericontete erties sre renstarers Sent. 9, 1877 
Workingmen’s party in the United 
States reorganized as “ The Social- 


1867 
1867 


1872 


istic) Mabor Party 2. anes oe co dane, LSS 
Htenry George publishes his work en- 
titled Progress and Poverty....... ag atea) 


Social Democratic federation organized 
in England, favoring ‘* Co-operative 
communism, international republican- 
ism, and atheistic humanism”’...... 

Leading principles of state socialism of 
Bismarck announced in an imperial 
message to the German Reichstag. . 

Noy., 1881 

Great mass-meeting held in Cooper 
Union, New York City, to honor the 
memory of Karl Marx (died March 
LE US8S)aaperststoeece wclnns tree March 19, 1883 

William Morris, poet, author of the 

Barthly Paradise, H. M. Hyndman, 
H. H. Champion, and John Burns, be- 
come leaders of the ‘“ Socialistic 
Mesoue? formed (tnic:. tea eersears eter nee 1886 

Bellamy’s Looking Backward published. 1888 


Quite a large number of clubs were 
organized in various parts of the country 
soon after the publication of Mr. Bella- 
my’s book, but few have survived. 

Socialist Labor Party, a political or- 
ganization in the United States whose 
purposes are set forth in the following 
platform adopted in New York City, in 
June, 1900: 

The Socialist Labor party of the Unit- 
ed States, in convention assembled, re 
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asserts the inalienable right of all men, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

With the founders of the American re- 
publie we hold that the purpose of gov- 
ernment is to secure every citizen in the 
employment of this right; but in the light 
of our social conditions we hold, further- 
more, that no such right can be exercised 
under a system of economic inequality, 
essentially destructive of life, of liberty, 
and of happiness. 

We hold that the true theory of polities 
is that the machinery of government must 
be owned and controlled by the whole 
people; but in the light of our industrial 
development we hold, furthermore, that 
the true theory of economics is that the 
machinery of production must likewise 
belong to the people in common. 

To the obvious fact that our despotic 
system of economies is the direct opposite 
of our democratic system of politics can 
plainly be traced the existence of a privi- 
leged class, the corruption of government 
by that class, the alienation of public 
property, public franchises, and public 
functions to that class, and the abject 
dependence of the mightiest of nations 
upon that class. 

Again, through the perversion of de- 
mocracy to the ends of plutocracy, labor 
is robbed of the wealth which it alone 
produces, is denied the means of self-em- 
ployment, and, by compulsory idleness in 
wage slavery, is even deprived of the 
necessaries of life. 

Human power and natural forces are 
thus wasted that plutocracy may rule. 

Ignorance and misery, with all their 
concomitant evils, are perpetuated, that 
the people may be kept in bondage. 

Science and invention are diverted from 
their humane purpose to the enslavement 
of women and children. 

Against such a system the Socialist 
Labor party once more reiterates its fun- 
damental declaration that private prop- 
erty in the natural sources of production 
and in the instruments of labor is the 
obvious cause of all economic servitude 
and political dependence. 

We, therefore, call upon the wage work- 
ers of the United States, and upon all 
other honest citizens, to organize under 
the banner of the Socialist Labor party 
into a class-conscious body, aware of its 


rights and determined to conquer them 
by taking possession of the public pow- 
ers; so that, held together by an indomi- 
table spirit of solidarity under the most 
trying conditions of the present class 
struggle, we may put a summary end to 
that barbarous struggle by the abolition 
of classes, the restoration of the land and 
of all the means of production, transpor- 
tion, and distribution to the people as a 
collective body, and the substitution of 
the co-operative commonwealth for the 
present state of planless production, in- 
dustrial war, and social disorder—a com- 
monwealth in which every worker shall 
have the free exercise and full benefit of 
his faculties, multiplied by all the mod- 
ern factors of civilization. 

The Socialist Labor party put its first 
Presidential ticket in the field in 1892, 
with Simon Wing, of Massachusetts, for 
President, and Charles H. Matchett, of 
New York, for Vice-President, and _ re- 
ceived a popular vote of 21,164. In 1896 
it nominated Charles H. Matchett, of 
New York, and Matthew Maguire, of 
New Jersey, and received 36,274 votes; 
in 1900 the candidates were Joseph F. 
Maloney, of Massachusetts, and Valentine 
Remmel, of Pennsylvania—vote, 38,739; 
in 1904, Charles H. Corrigan, of New 
York, and William W. Cox, of Dllinois— 
vote, 31,249; in 1908, August Gilhaus, of 
New York, and Donald L. Munro, of Vir- 
ginia—vote, 13,825. 

Social Service, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or. See AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 

Societies, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 
In nearly every State and in many 
counties and cities there is an historical 
society, with a library and growing 
archeological collection. The Philadelphia 
Library, founded by Benjamin Franklin, 
in 1731; the Academy of Natural Sei- 
ences, in Philadelphia, founded in 1812; 
the New York Geographical Society, 
founded in 1852; the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
founded in 1847, ete. See AMERICAN 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Societies, RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT. 
The United States abounds in these asso- 
ciations and establishments. The Chris- 
tian Church was for a long time the only 
existing one, Finally out of it grew so- 
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cieties for the promotion of Christianity 
and morality, and institutions to aid the 
afflicted. The first society for the pub- 
lication and distribution of religious 
knowledge was the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, established in Philadelphia in 1789, 
and removed to New York in 1804. In 
1803 the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge was organ- 
ized, and seems to have been the first un- 
denominational tract society established. 
Many local tract societies soon afterwards 
appeared. The New England Tract So- 
ciety was founded at Andover in 1812. 
In 1823 it changed its name to American 
Tract Society, and removed to Boston. 
In 1825 the American Tract Society—a 
new organization—was established in New 
York, and the elder society became a 
branch of it. It remained so until 1859, 
when the hesitancy of the New York so- 
ciety to publish tracts or essays on slavery 
caused the Boston society to resume its 
independent organization. 

There are several denominational tract 
and publication societies—namely, the 
Methodist Episcopal Book Concern, found- 
ed in 1789; the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, founded in 1824; the Congregational 
Publication Society, organized in 1829; 
the Presbyterian Board of Publications, 
established in 1833; the Protestant Epis- 
copal Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
founded in 1847; the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Book Society, founded in 1854; the 
Reformed Church Board of Publication 
Society, organized in 1854; and the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Tract and 
Publication Society, established in 1863. 
The first Bible society in the United States 
was founded in Philadelphia in 1802, and 
when the American Bible Society was 
organized, in 1816, there were between 
fifty and sixty local Bible societies in the 
Union. The Baptists seceded from the 
American Bible Society in 1836, and found- 
ed the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, conducted entirely by that denomi- 
nation. It has published the Scriptures in 
more than forty languages. In 1850 a 
secession from the Baptist society oc- 
eurred, when the American Bible Union 
was founded. 

Attention was early called to the neces- 
sity of missionary work among the Indians 
and negroes in America, The English So- 


ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts had begun the work. 
In 1810 the first foreign missionary so- 
ciety in the United States was founded, 
and called the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions. It fol- 
lowed the English society in the exclusion 
of a denominational basis, but it has 
been largely controlled by the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians. The Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church separated from it, 
and organized a denominational board in 
1857. There was another secession in 
1870, when the “new school” branch of 
the Presbyterian Church withdrew and 
gave their support to the Presbyterian 
board mentioned below. As early as 1814, 
the American Baptist Missionary Union 
was formed. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church organized a board of missions in 
1820. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church was organized in 
1837, and was sustained by the “old 
school ” churches, while the other branch 
co-operated with the American board until 
1870, as above mentioned. In 1859 a 
United Presbyterian Missionary Society 
was formed. Other denominations sus- 
tain foreign missions, and all are ear- 
uestly engaged in domestic missions. 

The first temperance society in the 
United States was formed in 1789 by 200 
farmers in Litchfield county, Conn., who 
agreed not to use distilled liquors in 
doing their farm-work. Organized tem- 
perance societies began to be formed in 
1811, but the total abstinence principle 
was not adopted until 1836, when a na- 
tional convention held at Saratoga took 
that higher stand. The Washington So- 
ciety, the first founded upon that princi- 
ple, was organized in Baltimore in 1840 
by six men of intemperate habits. At 
the first anniversary of the society 1,000 
reformed drunkards were in the proces- 
sion. Young Men’s Christian Associations 
were first organized in America in 1852. 
These have rapidly increased in number 
and usefulness. 

The first publie hospital established 
within the domain of the republic was 
opened at Boston in 1717 for the use of 
persons sick with any contagious disease. 
It was merely a “ pest-house.” The first 
general hospital chartered in the colonies 
was the Pennsylvania Hospital, created 
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in 1751. Twenty years afterwards the 
second one—the New York Hospital—was 
chartered. Hospitals are now more abun- 
dant in the United States than in any 
other part of the world in proportion to 
population. Asylums for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the idiotic, the insane, 
for orphans, and for juveniles abound, and 
thousands continually enjoy the blessings 
which they provide. 

The first public asylum for the deaf and 
dumb was opened at Hartford, Conn., in 
1817; and at the same time the second— 
the New York Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb—was chartered. The first public 
asylum for the blind was the Perkins In- 
stitute and Massachusetts Asylum, founded 
in 1829. It was opened in 1832, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Samurt G. Hower 
(q. v.), who treated the complicated in- 
firmities of Laura Bridgman successfully. 
The first asylum for the insane in this 
country was founded at Williamsburg, Va., 
in 1773, and was the only one in the 
United States until 1818, when another 
was established at Somerville, Mass. That 
was followed by the Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum, New York, in 1821, and the asylum 
at Hartford in 1824. The Moravians in 
Georgia established the first orphan asy- 
lum in the American colonies about 1738, 
and Rey. George Whitefield laid the foun- 
dation-stone of one 10 miles from Savan- 
nah in 1740. 

Preventive and reformatory institutions 
are among our most important public 
charities. The first of the kind in the 
United States was the New York House 
of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents, found- 
ed in 1824. It was opened at the begin- 
ning of 1825. It still exists, and occupies 
a considerable space on Randall’s Island, 
East River. Care for the bodily comfort 
and social condition of seamen—a greatly 
neglected class of citizens—has been mani- 
fested for many years. As early as 1801 
Capt. Robert R. Randall, of New York, 
founded the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, on 
Staten Island; and, later, benevolent citi- 
zens established the Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety in New York City. The latter effort 
has been blessed with great success. The 
society provides good boarding-houses and 
a home for seamen when in port. ‘The 
latter, situated in Cherry Street, New 
York, is provided with a reading-room and 


museum, conveniences for bathing, and 
wholesome dormitories, and a Seamen’s 
Saving Bank is in operation. Since the 
Civil War homes have been provided in 
yarious places for disabled sailors and 
soldiers, and these men have learned that 
a republic is not always ungrateful. So 
prevalent is a spirit of benevolence in 
the United States that everywhere socie- 
ties, of various names and objects, for 
the alleviation of the distressed and the 
enlightenment of the ignorant, are popular 
and flourishing. 

Some of the oldest associations among 
us were organized with a benevolent pur- 
pose. Such was the object of the Crncrn- 
NATI Society (q. v.). The New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the oldest institu- 
tion of the kind in our country, was es- 
tablished by twenty merchants in 1768 
“for the purpose of promoting and ex- 
tending all just and lawful commerce; 
and for affording relief to decayed mem- 
bers and their widows and children.” 
The Tammany Society, or Columbian Or- 
der, founded in 1789, was organized as a 
patriotic, social, and benevolent institu- 
tion. 

Society of Colonial Wars, instituted 
in 1892 to “perpetuate the memory of 
these events and of the men who, in mili- 
tary, naval, and civil positions of high 
trust and responsibility, by their acts or 
counsel assisted in the establishment, de- 
fence, and preservation of the American 
Colonies, and were in truth the founders 
of this nation. With this end in view 
it seeks to collect and preserve manu- 
scripts, rolls, and records; to provide 
suitable commemorations or memorials 
relating to the American Colonial period, 
and to inspire in its members the pater- 
nal and patriotic spirit of their fore- 
fathers, and in the community respect 
and reverence for those whose publi¢ 
services made our freedom and unity pos- 
sible.” Eligibility is confined to an adult 
male descendant of an ancestor who fought 
in battle under Colonial authority, from 
the settlement of Jamestown, Va., in 1607, 
to the battle of Lexington, in 1775, or 
who served as governor, deputy-governor, 
lieutenant-governor, member of the coun- 
cil, or as a military, naval, or marine of- 
ficer in the service of the Colonies, or un- 
der the banner of Great Britain, or was 
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conspicuous in military, official, or legis- 
lative life during that period. 

Society of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba, organized in the governor’s palace 
at Santiago de Cuba, July 31, 1898. The 
constitution of the society makes the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

The purpose of this organization is to 
record the history and conserve the mem- 
ory of the events of the campaign which 
resulted in the surrender, on July 17, 1898, 
of the Spanish army, the city of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and the military province 
to which it pertained. 

The membership of the society shall con- 
sist of all officers and soldiers of the Unit- 
ed States army (including acting assist- 
ant surgeons and authorized volunteer 
aides) who constituted the expedition- 
ary force to Santiago de Cuba, and who 
worthily participated in the campaign be- 
tween the dates of June 14 and July 17, 
1898, and who shall signify their wish for 
membership by making application and 
paying the dues. 

Society of the Sons of War Veterans, 
an organization composed of the male lineal 
descendants above the age of eighteen 
years of honorably discharged Union so]- 
diers, sailors, or marines who served in 
the war of 1861-65 for a period of not 
less than six months (a part of said ser- 
vice having been at the front), unless dis- 
charged on account of wounds received in 
battle or killed in the discharge of duty. 

The objects are “to preserve and per- 
petuate the principles for which our an- 
cestors fought in battle, to support, aid, 
and assist the Union soldiers and their 
widows, and for mutual benefit and ad- 
vancement.” 

Society of the War of 1812, instituted 
as a military society by the veterans of 
the War of 1812, on Jan. 3, 1826, in the 
city of New York, and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York by the 
’ surviving veteran members Jan. 8, 1892. 

The original members comprise those 
who actually served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during 
the War of 1812, or on vessels other than 
merchant ships which sailed under com- 
missions of letters of marque and reprisal 
from the United States in that war. 

Bligibility to hereditary membership is 
confined to descendants of commissioned 
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officers who actually served in the War of 
1812, and descendants of former members 
of the society in the State of New York, 
and of other military societies of 1812. 

The purposes of the order are to inspire 
among the members and among the Ameri- 
can people the patriotic spirit of the men 
who, during the War of 1812, defended 
their country against hostile encroach- 
ments on its rights and interests and 
caused its sovereignty and independence 
te be respected; to inculcate and maintain 
the great principles of the laws of nations 
for which they contended; to collect and 
preserve the manuscript rolls, records, and 
other documents relating to that war, and 
to commemorate the land and naval vic- 
tories of the American arms in that war; 
to undertake and assist in the erection of 
proper memorials thereof; to perpetuate 
the mutual friendships formed in that war 
under the pressure of common danger, 
and to promote fellowship among the mem- 
bers of every degree. 

Softs. See HUNKERS. 

Sojourner Truth, lecturer; born of 
negro slave parents in Ulster county, N. Y., 
about 1775. When ten years old she was 
purchased by John J. Dumont, and 
though she was free under the emancipa- 
tion law of New York State enacted in 
1817, she did not secure her liberty till 
1827, when she escaped to New York 
City. Later she resided in Northampton, 
Mass. In 1851 she commenced a lecturing 
tour in western New York in company 
with several abolitionists, and afterwards 
travelled in different parts of the United 
States, speaking on temperance, politics, 
women’s rights, and the negro question. 
She was nearly 6 feet tall, had a strong 
voice, and though she could neither read 
nor write was a great attraction as a 
lecturer. During her tours she carried 
with her a book entitled The Book oy Life, 
in which appeared the autographs of not- 
able abolitionists. Her real name was 
Isabella, but she adopted the name So- 
journer, holding that God had whispered 
it to her, and appended the word Truth 
to indicate that she would always preach 
truth. She died in Battle Creek, Mich., 
Nov. 26, 1883. 

Solberg, THorvALD, author; born in 
Manitowoe, Wis., April 22, 1852; received 
a common school education; was on the 
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staff of the librarian of Congress in 1876- 
89; manager of the literary department 
of the Boston Book Company in 1889-97. 
He was largely instrumental in securing 
international copyright, being present at 
the international copyright congresses in 
Barcelona, 1893; Antwerp, 1894; and 
Paris, in 1900; and was appointed regis- 
ter of copyrights July 15, 1897. He is the 
author of International Copyright in the 
Congress of the United States, 1837- 
86; International Copyright; The Copy- 
right; The Copyright Law of the United 
States in Force; Directions for the Regis- 
tration of Copyrights under the Laws of 
the United States; Copyright Enactments, 
1783-1900; and Copyright, Its Law and 
Its Literature (with R. R. Bowker). 

Soldiers and Sailors Homes, insti- 
tutions provided by national and State 
governments for the care of sick and dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors. The National 
Home for Disabled Voiunteer Soldiers has 
branches at Dayton, O.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Togus, Me.; Hampton, Va.; Leavenworth, 
Kan.; Santa Monica, Cal.; Marion, Ind., 
Danville, Ill.; Johnson City, Tenn.; and 
Hot Springs, S.D. Inmates, about 35,000. 

The requirements for admission are: 

1. An honorable discharge from the 
United States service. 

2. Disability which prevents the ap- 
plicant from earning his living by labor. 

3. Applicants for admission will be re- 
quired to stipulate and agree to abide by 
all the rules and regulations made by the 
board of managers, or by its order; to per- 
form all duties required of them, and to 
obey all the lawful orders of the officers 
oi the home. Attention is called to the fact 
that by the law establishing the home 
the members are made subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and will be 
governed thereby in the same manner as 
if they were in the army of the United 
States. 

4. A soldier or sailor must forward 
with his application for admission his 
discharge paper, and when he is a pen- 
sioner, his pension certificate, and if he 
has been a member of a State home, his 
discharge from that home, before his ap- 
plication will be considered; which papers 
will be retained at the branch to which the 
applicant is admitted, to be kept there 
for him, and returned tc him when he 


is discharged. This rule is adopted to 
prevent the loss of such papers and certifi- 
cates, and to hinder fraudulent practices ; 
and no application will be considered un- 
less these papers are sent with it. If the 
original discharge does not exist, a copy of 
discharge, certified by the War or Navy De- 
partment, or by the adjutant-general of the 
State, must accompany the application. 

Soldiers or sailors whose pensions ex- 
ceed $16 a month are not eligible to the 
home unless the reasons are peculiar, and 
are explained to the manager and are 
satisfactory to him. Those who have been 
members of State homes must have been 
discharged from those homes at least six 
months before they can be admitted to a 
branch of the National Home, except by 
a vote of the board of managers. 

There are State homes for disabled 
volunteer soldiers provided by the States 
of California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The United States Soldiers Home in the 
District of Columbia receives and main- 
tains discharged soldiers of the regular 
army. All soldiers who have served 
twenty years as enlisted men in the army 
(including volunteer service, if any), and 
all soldiers of less than twenty years ser- 
vice who have incurred such disability, by 
wounds, disease, or injuries in the line 
of duty while in the regular army, as 
unfits them for further service, are en- 
titled to the benefits of the home. 

A pensioner who enters the home may 
assign his pension, or any part of it, to 
his child, wife, or parent, by filing writ- 
ten notice with the agent who pays him. 
If not so assigned, it is drawn by the 
treasurer of the home and held in trust 
for the pensioner, to whom it is paid in 
such sums as the commissioners deem 
proper while he is an inmate of the home, 
the balance being paid in full when he 
takes his discharge and leaves the home. 

Inmates are subject to the rules and 
articles of war, the same as soldiers in 
the army. They are comfortably lodged, 
fed, and clothed, and receive medical at- 
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tendance and medicine, all without. cost 
to them. There are 1,313 men receiving 
the benefits of the home. 

The board of commissioners consists of 
the general-in-chief commanding the army, 
the surgeon-general, the commissary-gen- 
eral, the adjutant- general, the quarter- 
master - general, the judge - advocate - gen- 
eral, and the governor of the home. 

Applications for admission to the home 
may be addressed to the Board of Com- 
missioners, Soldiers Home, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., and must 
give date of enlistment and date of dis- 
charge, with letter of company and num- 
ber of regiment for each and every term 
of service, and rate of pension, if any, 
and must be accompanied by a medical 
certificate showing nature and degree of 
disability, if any exists. 

Soley, JAMES RUSSELL, lawyer; born in 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 1, 1850; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1870, and later at the 
Law Department of Columbian Univer- 
sity; was professor and head of the his- 
tory department at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1872-82; was assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in 1890-93, when he 
began the practice of law in New York 
City; was counsel for Venezuela in the 
Venezuela-British Guiana Boundary arbi- 
tration at Paris, and lecturer on interna- 
tional law at the Naval War College, New- 
port, R. I. He is the author of History 
of the Naval Academy; Foreign Systems 
of Naval Education; The Blockade and 
the Cruisers; Boys of 1812; Sailor Boys 
of 1861; Rescue of Greely (with Winfield 
S. Schley); Life of Admiral Porter, ete. 
He died.in New York City, Sept. 10, 1911. 

Solid North, Tur. Not the least of the 
difficulties which beset President Lincoln 
was an adverse sentiment in the North. 
With different degrees of intensity it ex- 
tended from Maine to California. In his 
personal memoirs, General Grant says of 
his native town in Ohio that there was 
probably no time during the rebellion 
when it would not have voted for Jeffer- 
son Davis for President in preference to 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The grounds of this sentiment were 
numerous. When the Southern States be- 
gan seceding, Horace Greeley, who had 
long advocated the abolition of slavery, 
wrote, “Let the wayward 


sisters go.” 


Many people in the North took him at his 
word and believed that they should be 
allowed to go. Some thought they would 
scon return. Some, brought up in the 
States’ rights school of politics, believed 
that each State had a right to leave the 
Union at will. Some believed that, what- 
ever the result, a great civil war could not 
be fought without overthrowing the demo- 
cratic institutions and the liberties of the 
people of this country. Some _ believed 
that the abolition of slavery was the real 
object of the war and objected on that 
ground. They recognized the slaves as the 
rightful property of their owners, not to 
be taken from them by force; and also 
believed that the negroes were better off 
in slavery than they would be as freemen. 
Some had ties of blood, friendship, or 
business that led them to sympathize with 
the Southern people. Some objected to 
the shedding of blood and the creation of 
a vast debt. As American citizens, these 
people believed that they had a right to en- 
tertain such opinions and to express them. 

The Administration took active steps to 
repress this sentiment. Newspapers were 
suspended or suppressed, among them the 
Chicago Times, the Philadelphia Evening 
Journal,the New York World, and the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The Presi- 
dent also suspended the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, in accordance with Article I, Section 
9, paragraph 2, of the Constitution of the 
United States. This was promptly de- 
cided by Chief-Justice Taney to be unlaw- 
ful, but no heed was paid to the decision. 
Throughout the North men were arrested 
by military order, confined in military 
prisons, tried by military courts, and sen- 
tenced to punishments from fines to even 
death. Among these was Vallandigham, who 
was convicted of “disloyal utterances,” 
and sentenced to close confinement in a 
fortress. All this was while the civil 
courts were in the uninterrupted discharge 
of their duties. This again was _ subse- 
quently decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in Milligan’s case, to be 
without warrant of law and in violation of 
the Constitution. Aecording to the records 
of the provost marshal’s office, there 
were 38,000 military arrests during the 
war, a large proportion of them in the 
North. 

Congress made it a penal offence to dis- 
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courage volunteering, so that if a friend 
advised a youth not to join the army, for 
whatever reason, he was subject to pun- 
ishment. When volunteering ceased, an 
act was passed for compulsory military 
service, a thing familiar enough in Europe, 
but previously never practised in this 
country and always considered utterly ab- 
horrent to republican institutions. When, 
during the War of 1812, it was proposed 
in Congress: (but not passed) to fill the 
ranks of the army by conscription, the 
New England States held the Hartford 
Convention and all but raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion, alleging this as one of 
their grounds of complaint. When the 
English people refused to enlist to fight 
against America, George III. hired Hes- 
sians to do the work. Many Americans 
citizens were compelled to fight in a war 
which they abhorred. General Hooker tes- 
tified before a Congressional committee 
that a large element of the army had tak- 
en sides against the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, declaring that if they had antici- 
pated this they would never have gone into 
the war. Unused to enforced military ser- 
vice, in many places men refused to obey 
the call. This led to arrests, and this in 
turn to riots in New York, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, Jersey City, Boston, and 
many other places. These were sup- 
pressed by the use of troops held in 
readiness for the purpose. 

Solid South, Tur. The Confederate 
Congress having passed an act for making 
all residents loyal to the Confederate 
cause, President Davis issued a proclama- 
tion (Aug. 14, 1861) in accordance with 
the intent of that act. This and the con- 
fiscation act put the seal of silence upon 
the lips of all Union men. Few could 
leave, for obstacles were cast in their way. 
To remain was to acquiesce in the new 
crder of things, or suffer intensely from 
social ostracism, if not from actual per- 
secution. In east Tennessee, where the 
majority of the people were Unionists, 
fearful persecutions occurred at times. 
Unionists were imprisoned (see Brown- 
row, WILLIAM GANNAWAY) and_ their 
property was plundered. Very soon the 
jails were filled with loyalists, and so 
completely were the people of that region 
under the control of armed Confederates 
that in November, 1861, Col. W. B. Wood, 
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a Methodist clergyman from Alabama, 
holding a Confederate military commis- 
sion, wrote to Judah P, Benjamin, Secre- 
tary of War, at Richmond: “ The rebellion 
[resistance to Confederate rule] in east 
Tennessee has been put down in some of 
the counties, and will be effectually sup- 
pressed in less than two weeks.” After 
speaking of breaking up the camps of the 
loyalists, he said, “It is a farce to arrest 
them and turn them over to the courts. 
... They really deserve the gallows, and, 
if consistent with the laws, ought speed- 
ily to receive their deserts.” The gallows 
was sometimes used, and Union fugitives, 
driven from their homes, were hunted by 
blood-hounds in some parts of Tennessee.* 
On Noy. 20 Colonel Wood again wrote to 
Secretary Benjamin, and recommended the 
summary trial of “bridge-burners and 
spies.” To this letter Benjamin replied 
(Nov. 25): “ All such as can be identified 
as having been engaged in bridge-burning 
[to obstruct the march of Confederate 
raiders] are to be tried summarily by 
drum-head court-martial, and, if found 
guilty, executed on the spot, by hanging. 
It would be well to leave the bodies hang- 
ing in the vicinity of the burned bridges. 
. - . In no ease is one of the men known to 
be up in arms against the government to 
be released on any pledge or oath of alle- 
giance. The time for such measures is 
past. They are all to be held as prison- 
ers of war, and held in jail to the end of 
the war.” This spirit of the Confederate 
Secretary of War, manifested in all parts 
of the Confederate service at that time, 
produced a “solid South.” 


* The following advertisement appeared in the 
Memphis Appeal : 


“BLoop-HOUNDS WANTED.—We, the undersigned, 
will pay $5 per pair for fifty pairs of well-bred hounds, 
and $50 for one pair of thoroughbred blood-hounds, 
that will take the track of a man. The purpose 
for which these dogs are wanted is to chase the 
infernal, cowardly Lincoln bushwhackers of east 
Tennessee and Kentucky who have taken ad- 
vantage of the bush to kill and cripple many good 
soldiers to their haunts and capture them. The 
said hounds must be delivered at Captain Hammer’s 
livery-stable by the 10th of December next, where 
a mustering-officer will be present to muster and 
inspect them. 

“RF. N. McNarry, 

“AH. H. Harris. 
CAMPBELL Co., 


“Camp Comrort, TENN., 


November 16.” 


SOMERS—SOMERS ISLES 


Somers, RicHarp, naval officer; born 
at Somers Point, Great Egg Harbor, N. J., 
in 1778; joined the navy in 1798; was 
promoted lieutenant in May, 1799; com- 
manded the Nautilus, with which he took 
part in the operations and blockade of 
Tripoli, in 1803-4. In the first engage- 
ment he also commanded a number of 
gunboats, and in one action fought five 
ships of the enemy at close quarters. 
During the second action, Aug. 4, 1804, 
he commanded three gunboats, and for 
three hours held in check a superior 
number; was promoted commander, Feb. 
16, 1804. Towards the end of the war 
he planned the destruction of the Tri- 
politan squadron. The Intrepid was filled 
with about 15,000 pounds of powder and 
200 loaded shell. This vessel was to be 
sailed into the midst of the enemy’s fleet, 
and after a slow match was fixed to ex- 
plode it the crew were to escape. On the 
night of Sept. 4, 1804, Somers, accom- 
panied with twelve volunteers, embarked 
on the Intrepid, which was towed into 
the inner harbor by the brig Siren. The 
Tripolitan fleet opened fire upon the In- 
trepid as soon as she was sighted, but 
when she was 500 yards from the enemy 
she prematurely exploded, killing Com- 
mander Somers and al) of the crew, and 
doing no injury to the enemy. This, how- 
ever, with other events, led the enemy 
to dread the American navy, and Tripoli 
soon complied with the government’s 
demands. <A resolution of condolence was 
voted by Congress to the friends of those 
who had lost their lives, and a number 
of ships were named after Somers. 

Somers, Tur, an American brig-of-war 
of 266 tons’ burden, and fitted to carry 
fourteen guns, but carrying ten, with a 
crew of officers, men, and boys of 120, un- 
der command of Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, cruising along the coast of Africa, 
left Liberia on Noy. 11, 1842, for the 
United States, via St. Thomas. On Noy. 
25 Mackenzie received information through 
Lieutenant Gansevoort of a conspiracy on 
board to seize the brig and convert her 
into a pirate, ete. The leaders in this 
movement were reported to be Midshipman 
Philip Spencer, son of John C. Spencer, 
then Secretary of War, and Samuel Crom- 
well, the boatswain’s mate, and a seaman, 
Elisha Small. Spencer was arrested on 


Nov. 27, and the other two on the 28th, 
and put in irons. These three were con- 
victed by a court on board, and sentenced 
to be hanged at the yard-arm, the sentence 
being carried into effect on Dec. 1, 
525 miles from St. Thomas. The 
Somers arrived at New York, Dec. 14, 
with several of the boys in confinement. 
A naval court of inquiry, convened on 
Dec. 28, consisting of Commodores Charles 
Stewart, Jacob Jones, Alexander J. Dallas, 
and Ogden Hoffman, judge advocate, sat 
until Jan. 19, 1843, and decided that 
Commodore Mackenzie had simply per- 
formed his duty, ete. This court and ver- 
dict did not satisfy public opinion, and 
for a further vindication Mackenzie called 
efor a regular court-martial, which was 
held at the Brooklyn navy-yard, and by a 
vote of nine to three also acquitted him. 
An attempt was now made to bring the 
ease before the circuit court of the Unit- 
ed States, but Judge Betts, although no 
overt act had been committed, and the 
hanging had been done on mere suspicion, 
dismissed the case for want of jurisdic- 
tion. This case at the time created great 
excitement, many approving the course 
of Mackenzie, and many considering him 
guilty of a great crime. The Somers was 
lost in the harbor of Vera Cruz while 
blockading it, Dec. 8, 1846. See Mac- 
KENZIE, ALEXANDER SLIDELL. 

Somers Isles, a name given to the Ber- 
mudas, in compliment to Sir George 
Scmers, one of the commissioners for Vir- 
ginia, who was wrecked there in 1609. 
These islands received their present name 
in honor of Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, 
who was wrecked upon one of them in 
1522, In 1614 the islands were settled 
under a charter given by King James and 
called Somers Isles. In 1640 a regular 
government was established there. Sir 
George Somers was sent there in 1610 by 
Lord Delaware for provisions; but, by 
tempests, the ship was driven northward 
and finally returned to Virginia. Thence 
he sailed again, and, after boisterous 
weather and great fatigue, reached the 
Bermudas, where he died in 1611. On 
the spot where he died the town of St 
George was built. His heart and entraik 
were buried in Bermuda and his body was 
sent to England. In 1620 the governor of 
Bermuda caused a large marble slab ta 
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be laid over the portion of the remains 
buried there, upon which was cut an epi- 
taph, written by himself, beginning: 
“In the year 1611 
Sir George Somers went to heaven ;” 
and econeluding: 
“At last, his soul and body having to part, 
Tle here bequeathed his entrails and his 
heart.” 


Somerset Case, Ture. See MaAns- 
FIELD, WILLIAM Murray, Lorp: SLAVERY 
(1771). ; 

Songs of the Civil War, PopuLar. 
The most familiar only are mentioned. A 
few of them, as the Battle Flag of the 
Republic, Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
The Blue and the Gray, and Maryland, my 
Maryland, have a place in standard litera- 
ture; others, which will be recognized by 
all who remember the years of 1861-65, 
though with less literary merit, became 
favorites as expressions of patriotic senti- 
ment. 

Battle Cry of Freedom.—Geo. F. Root. 

“Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys.” 

Battle Flag of the Republic—O. W. 
Holmes. 

“Flag of the heroes who left us their glory.” 

Battle Hymn of the Republic.—Julia 
Ward Howe. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” 

The Blue and the Gray—Francis M. 
Finch. 

“By the flow of the inland river.” 


Brave Boys are They.—Henry C. Work. 


“Brave boys are they, gone at their coun- 
trys: call.” 


Diwie (Southern).—Albert Pike. 
“Southrons hear your country call you.’ 


Dixie (Northern) .—T. M. Cooley. 
“ Away down South where grows the cotton.” 


John Brown's body— 
“John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ring in the 
grave.” 


Just before the Battle, Mother—Geo. F. 
Root. 
“Just before the battle, mother, I am think- 
ing most of you.” 
Marching through Georgia.—Henry C. 
Work. 


“Bring the good old bugle, boys; we'll sing 
another song.” : 
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Maryland, my Maryland (Southern) .— 
Jos. R. Randall. 
“The despot’s heel is on thy shore, Mary- 
land.” 
O wrap the flag around me, boys.—R. 
Stewart Taylor. 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.—Geo. F. Root. 
“In the prison cell I sit.’ 


When Johnny comes Marching Home.-- 
Louis Lambert. 


When this Cruel War is Over.—Charles 
C. Sawyer. 


“Dearest love, do you remember.’ 


Sons of Liberty. At the period of 
Zenger’s trial (1735) the radical op- 
ponents of the royal governors were called 
Sons of Liberty; but the name was not 
often heard until after the memorable 
speech in the House of Commons (1765) 
of Colonel Barré against the taxation of 
the Americans. In reply to Charles 
Townshend’s assertion that the colonies 
had been cared for and nourished into 
strength by the indulgence of the British 
government, Barré scornfully denied it, 
saying that care was exercised in sending 
unfit persons as governors to rule over 
them—*‘ men whose behavior on many oc- 
casions had caused the blood of those sons 
of liberty to recoil within them.” The 
associated patriots in America instantly 
assumed this name. They were chiefly 
ardent young men, who loved excitement, 
but who were truly patriotic. They had, 
as a general rule, nothing to lose, let 
events turn as they might. Persons of 
consideration and influence, though they 
generally favored the acts of the Sons of 
Liberty, kept aloof from open coalition 
with them, for prudential motives; for 
the combination appeared dangerous. 
Their first business seemed to be the in- 
timidation of stamp-distributers and to 
oppose the act in every way; but they 
finally, spreading widely over the colonies 
from Massachusetts to Georgia, became 
the most radical leaders in the quarrel 
with Great Britain and promoters of 
the Revolutionary War, in which many of 
them became distinguished leaders in the 
council and in the field. 

Sons of the American Revolution. 
The National Society of “Sons of the 
American Revolution” was organized in 
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New York, April 380, 1889, and chartered 
in Connecticut in 1890. Its purposes are 
the same as those of the older organiza- 
tion, the “Sons of the Revolution.” State 
societies exist in thirty-eight States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. A 
California society of descendants of Revo- 
lutionary patriots, entitled “Sons of Rev- 
olutionary Sires,” organized July 4, 1875, 
having reorganized and changed its name 
in 1889, has been admitted to member- 
ship. 
ciety and the “Sons of the Revolution ” 
towards a union was attempted in 1892, 
and again in 1897, but was not success- 
ful. The total membership of the organi- 
zation, according to the report of the 
registrar-general made at the annual 
congress of the general society held in 
1910 was 12,500. 

Sons of the Revolution. The society 
of the “Sons of the Revolution” was 
originated in New York in 1875 by John 
Austin Stevens, in conjunction with other 
patriotic gentlemen of Revolutionary an- 
cestry. The New York society was insti- 
tuted Feb. 22, 1876; reorganized Dee. 3, 
1883, and incerporated May 3, 1884, to 
“keep alive among ourselves and our de- 
scendants the patriotic spirit of the men 
who, in military, naval, or civil service, 
by their acts or counsel, achieved Ameri- 
can independence; to collect and secure 
for preservation the manuscript rolls, rec- 
ords, and other documents relating to the 
War of the Revolution, and to promote in- 
tercourse and good feeling among its mem- 
bers now and hereafter.” Eligibility to 
membership is confined to male descen- 
dants, above the age of twenty-one years, 
from an ancestor who as either a military, 
naval, or marine officer, soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or official in the service of any 
one of the thirteen original colonies or 
States, or of the national government, 
representing or composed of those colo- 
nies or States, assisted in establishing 
American independence during the War of 
the Revolution between the 19th day of 
April, 1775, when hostilities commenced, 
and the 19th day of April, 1783, when 
they were ordered to cease. Membership 
(1910), 7,560. 

Sons of Temperance, OrpreR OF THE, 
was organized in the city of New York, 
Sept. 29, 1842. As a total-abstinence so- 
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ciety it is composed of subordinate, grand, 
and national divisions. In the course of 
its existence it has had nearly five mill- 
ion members on its rolls. Its present 
membership in North America is 38,248, 
of whom 14,848 are in the United States. 

Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. Camp 
No. 1, Sons of Veterans, U. 8S. A., was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1879. 
The organization is composed of lineal 
descendants, over eighteen years of age, 
of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
or marines who served in the late Civil 
War. There are now about 1,000 camps, 
with a membership of 50,000, distributed 
among twenty-five divisions, correspond- 
ing to States, the general society or na- 
tional body constituting the commandery- 
in-chief. Each camp has its own officers, 
the head officer being the captain. 

Sorosis, name of the first women’s club 
in the United States, founded by Mrs. 
“Jenny June” Croly and some of her 
associates, in New York City, in 1868, to 
promote the social and educational in- 
terests of women, especially in art, sci- 
ence, and literature. 

Soto, Dr, FERNANDO. 
FERNANDO. 

Soulé, Pierre, statesman; born in Cas- 
tillon, in the French Pyrenees, in Septem- 
ber, 1802. His father was a lieutenant- 
general in the army of the French Repub- 
lic. Pierre, destined for the Church, pre- 
pared by study at the Jesuits’ college at 
Toulouse and at Bordeaux. Engaged in a 
conspiracy against the returned Bour- 
bons (1816), the plot was discovered, and 
he lived more than a year in the guise of 
a shepherd. Permitted to return, he as- 
sisted in the establishment of a republi- 
can newspaper at Paris, for the utterances 
of which he was condemned to prison at 
St. Pélagie, but escaped to England, and 
thence went to Baltimore. In the fall of 
1825 he went to New Orleans, where he 
became a very eminent lawyer; was 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1847, where he served eight years, always 
taking ground in favor of the most ex- 
treme views on slavery and State suprem- 
acy. In 1853 President Pierce appointed 
lim minister to Spain, -vhere he soon be- 
came involved in a quarrel with M. Tur- 
got, the French ambassador, whom he 
severely wounded in a duel. Having taken 
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a high-handed measure in reference to a 
treaty for reciprocity of trade between 
the United States and Cuba, he joined in 
the Ostend conference, and was one of the 


framers of the Ostend MAniresto 
(g. v.). He returned to the United 
States in 1855, and in 1862 was ar- 


rested by General Butler for disloyalty 
to the government, and confined several 
months in Fort Lafayette, New York. 
He was released on condition that he 
should leave the country. He returned to 
New Orleans a few months before his 
death, March 14, 1870. 

The following is the correspondence be- 
tween the United States State Depart- 
ment and Messrs. Soulé, Mason, and 
Buchanan, resulting in the OSTEND MANI- 
FESTO (gq. v.): 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 16, 1854. 


Sir,—I am directed by the President to 
suggest to you a particular step, from 
which he anticipates much advantage to 
the negotiations with which you are 
charged, on the subject of Cuba. 

These and other considerations which 
will readily occur to you suggest that 
much may be done at London and Paris, 
either to promote directly the great object 
in view, or at least clear away impedi- 
ments to its successful consummation. 

Under these circumstances, it seems de- 
sirable that there should be a full and free 
interchange of views between yourself, 
Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Mason, in order to 
secure a concurrence in reference to the 
general object. 

The simplest and only very apparent 
means of attaining this end is for the three 
ministers to meet, as early as may be, at 
some convenient central point (say Paris), 
to consult together, to compare opinions 
as to what may be advisable, and to adopt 
measures for perfect concert of action in 
aid of your negotiations at Madrid. While 
the President has, as I have before had oc- 
casion to state, full confidence in your own 
intelligence and sagacity, he conceives that 
it cannot be otherwise than agreeable to 
you and to your colleagues in Great 
Britain and France to have the consulta- 
tion suggested and then to bring your 
common wisdom and knowledge to bear 
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simultaneously upon the negotiations at 
Madrid, London, and Paris. 

If you concur in these views, you will 
please fix the time when you can repair 
to Paris, or such other convenient point 
as you may select, and give notice of it 
to Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Mason, who have 
instructions on the subject, and will await 
advices from you as to the time and place 
of the contemplated conference. In case 
the proposed interview shall take place, 
you are desired to communicate to the 
government here the results of opinion or 
means of action to which you may in com- 
mon arrive, through a trustworthy, con- 
fidential messenger, who may be able to 
supply any details not contained in a 
formal despatch. 

I am, sir, respectfully your obedient 
servant, W. L. Marcy. 

Pierre Soulé, Hsq., Madrid. 


Unitep States LEGATION To SPAIN, 
Lonpon, Oct. 20, 1854. 


Srr,—Herewith I have the honor to 
transmit to you a joint communication 
from Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mason, and my- 
self, embodying the result of our de- 
liberations on the subject about which we 
had been desired to confer together. The 
issues, with reference to which we were 
instructed to express our judgment, were 
of too momentous an import not to tax 
all the discernment and discretion in our 
power, and it was with a deep sense of 
solemn responsibility that we entered upon 
the duties which had been assigned to us. 

May we have accomplished our task in 
a manner not unworthy of the great ob- 
ject for which it was conferred on us! 

My colleagues have had a full view of 
the difficulties and dangers which the ques- 
tion presents; and you will see that they 
have not hesitated to join me in the ex- 
pression of sentiments according strikingly 
with the intimations repeatedly thrown 
out in your despatches to me. 

T do not know if we shall be found 
sufficiently explicit in the language 
through which we have attempted to con- 
vey our impressions; I trust, however, 
that it will be found sufficiently free from 
ambiguity to leave no room even for a 
doubt as to its true meaning. 

The question of the acquisition of Cuba 
by us is gaining ground as it grows to 
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be more seriously agitated and considered. 
Now is the moment for us to be done 
with it; for if we delay its solution, we 
will certainly repent that we let escape 
the fairest opportunity we could ever be 
furnished with of bringing it to a decisive 
test. 

Present indications would seem to en- 
courage the hope that we may come to 
that solution peaceably. But if it were 
otherwise—if it is to bring upon us the 
calamity of a war—let it be now, while 
- the great powers of this continent are 
engaged in that stupendous struggle, which 
cannot but engage all their strength and 
tax all their energies as long as it lasts, 
and may, before it ends, convulse them 
all. 

Neither England nor France would be 
likely to interfere with us. England could 
not bear to be suddenly shut out of 
our market and see her manufacturers 
paralyzed even by a temporary suspension 
of her intercourse with us. 

And France, with the heavy task now 
on her hands, and when she so eagerly 
aspires to take her seat as the acknowl- 
edged chief of the European family, would 
have no inducement to assume the burden 
of another war, nor any motive to repine 
at seeing that we took in our keeping the 
destinies of the New World, as she will 
soon have those of the Old. 

I close this despatch in haste, as I 
have no time left me to carry it further. 

Mr. McRae leaves for Liverpool within 
a few minutes. I intrust to him details 
which would not have found a place here, 
nor in the other despatch. He will impart 
to you what of my mind I am not able 
to pour out in these lines. 

Respectfully yours, 
PIERRE SOULE. 
Hon. William L. Marcy, Secretary of 

State. 

AIX LA CHAPELLE, 
Oct. 18, 1857. 

S1r,—The undersigned, in compliance 
with the wish expressed by the Presi- 
dent in the several confidential despatches 
you have addressed to us respectively to 
that effect, have met in conference, first at 
Ostend, in Belgium, on the 9th, 10th, and 
11th insts., and then at Aix la Chapelle, 
in Prussia, on the days next following, up 
to the date hereof. 
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There has been a fuil and unreserved in- 
terchange of views and sentiments between 
us, which, we are most happy to inform 
you, has resulted in a cordial coincidence 
of opinion on the grave and important sub- 
ject submitted to our consideration. 

We have arrived at the conclusion and 
are thoroughly convinced that an imme- 
diate and earnest effort ought to be made 
by the government of the United States 
to purchase Cuba from Spain at any 
price for which it can be obtained not 
exceeding the sum of $100,000,000. The 
proposal should, in our opinion, be made in 
such a manner as to be presented through 
the necessary diplomatic forms to the Su- 
preme Constituent Cortes about to assem- * 
ble. On this momentous question, in which 
the people both of Spain and the United 
States are so deeply interested, all our 
proceedings ought to be open, frank, and 
public. They should be of such a charac- 
ter as to challenge the approbation of the 
world. 

We firmly believe that, in the progress 
of human events, the time has arrived 
when the vital interests of Spain are as 
seriously involved in the sale, as those 
of the United States in the purchase, of the 
island, and that the transaction would 
prove equally honorable to both nations. 

Under these circumstances we cannot 
anticipate a failure, unless possibly 
through the malign influence of foreign 
powers, who possess no rights whatever 
to interfere in the matter. 

We proceed to state some of the reasons 
which have brought us to this conclu- 
sion, and, for the sake of clearness, we 
shall specify them under two distinct 
heads: 

Ist. The United States ought, if prac- 
ticable, to purchase Cuba with as little 
delay as possible. 

2d. The probability is great that the 
government and Cortes of Spain will prove 
willing to sell it, because this would es- 
sentially promote the highest and best 
interests of the Spanish people. 

The first, it must be clear to every re- 
flecting mind, that, from the peculiarity 
of its geographical position, and the con- 
siderations attendant on it, Cuba is as 
necessary to the North American republic 
as any of its present members, and that 
it belongs naturally to the great family 
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of States of which the Union is the provi- 
dential nursery. From its locality, it com- 
mands the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
the immense and annually increasing trade 
which must seek this avenue to the ocean. 

On the numerous navigable streams, 
measuring an aggregate course of some 
30,000 miles, which disembogue themselves 
through this magnificent river into the 
Gulf of Mexico, the increase of the popu- 
lation within the last ten years amounts 
to more than that of the entire Union at 
the time Louisiana was annexed to it. 

The natural and main outlet to the 
products of this entire population, the 
highway of their direct intercourse with 
the Atlantic and the Pacifie States, can 
never be secure, but must ever be endan- 
gered whilst Cuba is a dependency of a 
distant power, in whose possession it has 
proved to be a source of constant annoy- 
ance and embarrassment to their interests. 

Indeed, the Union can never enjoy re- 
pose, nor possess reliable security, as long 
as Cuba is not embraced within its boun- 
daries. 

Its immediate acquisition by our gov- 
ernment is of paramount importance, and 
we cannot doubt but that it is a consum- 
mation devoutly wished for by its inhabi- 
tants. The intercourse which its proximity 
to our coasts begets and encourages be- 
tween them and the citizens of the United 
States, has, in the progress of time, so 
united their interests and blended their 
fortunes that they now look upon each 
other as if they were one people and had 
but one destiny. 

Considerations exist which render delay 
in the acquisition of this island exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the United States. 
The system of immigration and labor late- 
ly organized within its limits, and the 
tyranny and oppression which character- 
ize its immediate rulers, threaten an in- 
surrection at every moment, which may 
result in direful consequences to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Cuba has thus become to us an unceas- 
ing danger, and a permanent cause of anx- 
iety and alarm. 

But we need not enlarge on these topics. 
It can scarcely be apprehended that for- 
eign powers, in violation of international 
law, would interpose their influence with 
Spain to prevent our acquisition of the 
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island. Its inhabitants are now suffering 
under the worst of all possible govern- 
ments—that of absolute despotism, dele- 
gated by a distant power to irresponsible 
agents, who are changed at short intervals, 
and who are tempted to improve the brief 
opportunity thus afforded to accumulate 
fortunes by the basest means. 

As long as this system shall endure, 
humanity may in vain demand the sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade in the 
island. This is rendered impossible whilst 
that infamous traffic remains an irresistible 
temptation and source of immense profit 
to needy and avaricious officials, who, to 
obtain their ends, scruple not to trample 
the most sacred principles under foot. 

The Spanish government at home may 
be well disposed, but experience has proved 
that it cannot control these remote deposi- 
taries of its power. Besides, the com- 
mercial nations of the world cannot fail 
to perceive and appreciate the great ad- 
vantages which would result to their peo- 
ple from a dissolution of the forced and 
unnatural connection between Spain and 
Cuba, and the annexation of the latter to 
the United States. The trade of England 
and France with Cuba would, in that 
event, assume at once an important and 
profitable character, and rapidly extend 
with the increasing population and pros- 
perity of the island. 

But if the United States and every 
commercial nation would be benefited by 
this transfer, the interests of Spain would 
also be greatly and essentially promoted. 
She cannot but see what such a sum of 
money as we are willing to pay for the 
island would effect in the development of 
her vast natural resources. 

Two-thirds of this sum, if employed in 
the construction of a system of railroads, 
would ultimately prove a source of great- 
er wealth to the Spanish people than that 
opened to their vision by Cortez. Their 
prosperity would date from the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of cession. 

France has already constructed contin- 
uous lines of railways from Havre, Mar- 
seilles, Valenciennes, and Strasbourg, via 
Paris, to the Spanish frontier, and anx- 
iously awaits the day when Spain shall 
find herself in a condition to extend these 
roads through her northern provinces to 
Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and the 
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frontiers of Portugal: The object once ac- 
complished, Spain would become a centre 
of attraction for the travelling world, and 
secure a permanent and profitable market 
for her various productions. 

Her fields, under the stimulus given to 
industry by remunerating prices, would 
teem with cereal grain, and her vineyards 
would bring forth a vastly increased quan- 
tity of choice wines. Spain would speedily 
become, what a bountiful Providence in- 
tended she should be, one of the first 
nations of Continental Europe—rich, pow- 
erful, and contented. Whilst two-thirds of 
the price of the island would be ample for 
the completion of her most important pub- 
lic improvements, she might, with the re- 
maining forty millions, satisfy the de- 
mands now pressing so heavily upon her 
eredit, and create a sinking-fund which 
would gradually relieve her from the over- 
whelming debt now paralyzing her ener- 
gies. 

Such is her present wretched financial 
condition, that her best bonds are sold 
upon her own Bourse at about one-third 
of their par value; whilst another class, 
on which she pays no interest, have but 
a nominal value, and are quoted at about 
one-sixth of the amount for which they 
were issued. Besides, these latter are held 
principally by British creditors who may, 
from day to day, obtain the effective in- 
terposition of their own government for 
the purpose of coercing payment. Intima- 
tions to that effect have already been 
thrown out from high quarters, and un- 
less some new source of revenue shall en- 
able Spain to provide for such exigencies, 
it is not improbable that they may be 
realized. Should Spain reject the present 
golden opportunity for developing her re- 
sources, and removing her financial embar- 
rassments, it may never again return. 
Cuba, in its palmiest day, never yielded 
her exchequer, after deducting the expenses 
of its government, a clear annual income 
of more than a million and a half of dol- 
lars. These expenses have increased in 
such a degree as to leave a deficit charge- 
able on the treasury of Spain to the 
amount of $600,000. In a pecuniary point 
of view, therefore, the island is an en- 
cumbrance, instead of a source of profit, 
to its mother-country. 

Under no probable circumstances can 
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Cuba ever yield to Spain 1 per cent. on 
the large amount which the United States 
are willing to pay for its acquisition. But 
Spain is in imminent danger of losing 
Cuba without remuneration. 

Extreme oppression, it is now univer- 
sally admitted, justifies any people in en- 
deavoring to relieve themselves from the 
yoke of their oppressors. The sufferings 
which the corrupt, arbitrary and unre- 
lenting local administration necessarily 
entails upon the inhabitants of Cuba, can- 
not fail to stimulate and keep alive that 
spirit of resistance and revolution against 
Spain which has, of late years, been so 
often manifested. In this condition of 
affairs it is vain to expect that the people 
of the United States will not be warmly 
enlisted in favor of their oppressed neigh- 
bors. 

We know that the President is justly 
inflexible in his determination to execute 
the neutrality laws: but, should the 
Cubans themselves rise in revolt against 
the oppression which they suffer, no hu- 
man power could prevent citizens of the 
United States and liberal- minded men 
from other countries from rushing to 
their assistance. Besides, the present is 
an age of adventure, in which restless and 
daring spirits abound in every portion of 
the world. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that Cuba 
may be wrested from Spain by a suc- 
cessful revolution; and in that event she 
will lose both the island and price which 
we are now willing to pay for it—a price 
far beyond what was ever paid by one peo- 
ple to another for any province. 

It may also be remembered that the 
settlement of this vexed question by the 
cession of Cuba to the United States 
would forever prevent the dangerous 
complications between nations, to which 
it might otherwise give birth. 

It is certain that, should the Cubans 
themselves organize an_ insurrection 
against the Spanish government, and 
should other independent nations come to 
the aid of Spain in the contest, no hu- 
man power could, in our opinion, pre- 
vent the people and government of the 
United States from taking part in such 
a civil war in support of their neighbor 
and friend. But if Spain, dead to the 
voice of her own interest, and actuated 
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by stubborn pride and a false sense of 
honor, should refuse to sell Cuba to the 
United States, then the question will 
arise, What ought to be the course of 
the American government under such cir- 
cumstances? Self-preservation is the first 
faw of nature, with States as well as with 
individuals. All nations have, at differ- 
ent periodicals, acted upon this maxim. 
Although it has been made the pretext 
for committing flagrant injustices, as in 
the partition of Poland and other similar 
eases which history records, yet the prin- 
ciple itself, though often abused, has al- 
ways been recognized. The United States 
have never acquired a foot of territory 
except by fair purchase, or, as in the case 
of Texas, upon the free and voluntary ap- 
plication of the people of that indepen- 
dent State, who desired to blend their des- 
tinies with our own. 

Even our acquisitions from Mexico are 
no exception to this rule, because, al- 
though we might have claimed them by the 
right of the conquest in a just war, yet 
we purchased them for what was con- 
sidered by both parties a full and ample 
equivalent. 

Our past history forbids that we should 
acquire the island of Cuba without the 
consent of Spain, unless justified by the 
great law of self-preservation. We must, 
in any event, preserve our own conscious 
rectitude and our own self-respect. 

Whilst pursuing this course we can 
afford to disregard the censures of the 
world, to which we have been so often 
and so unjustly exposed. After we shall 
have offered Spain a price for Cuba far 
beyond its present value, and this shall 
have been refused, it will then be time to 
consider the question, Does Cuba, in the 
possession of Spain, seriously endanger 
our internal peace and the existence of 
our cherished Union? 

Should this question be answered in the 
affirmative, then by every law, human and 
divine, we shall be justified in wresting 
it from Spain if we possess the power, 
and this upon the very same principle 
that would justify an individual in tear- 
ing down the burning house of his neigh- 
bor, if there were no other means of pre- 
venting the flames from destroying his 
own house. 

Under such circumstances we ought 
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neither to regard the circumstances or 
count the odds which Spain might enlist 
against us. We forbear to enter into the 
question, whether the present condition of 
the island would justify such a measure. 
We should, however, be recreant to our 
duty, be unworthy of our gallant fore- 
fathers, and commit base treason against 
our posterity, should we permit Cuba to 
be Africanized and become a second St. 
Domingo, with all its attendant horrors to 
the white race, and suffer the flames to 
extend to our own neighboring shores, 
seriously to endanger or actually to con- 
sume the fair fabric of our Union. 

We fear that the course and current of 
events are rapidly tending to such a catas- 
trophe. We, however, hope for the best, 
though we ought certainly to be prepared 
for the worst. 

We also forbear to investigate the 
present condition of the questions at issue 
between the United States and Spain. A 
long series of injuries to our people has 
been committed in Cuba by Spanish offi- 
cials, and are unredressed. But recently 
a most flagrant outrage on the rights 
of American citizens and on the flag of 
the United States was perpetrated in the 
harbor of Havana, under circumstances 
which, without immediate redress, would 
have justified a resort to measures of war 
in vindication of national honor. That 
outrage is not only unatoned, but the 
Spanish government has deliberately sanc- 
tioned the acts of its subordinates and 
assumed the responsibility attached to 
them. Nothing could more impressively 
teach us the danger to which those peace- 
ful relations it has ever been the policy 
of the United States to cherish with for- 
eign nations are constantly exposed than 
the circumstances of that case. Situated 
as Spain and the United States are, the 
latter have forborne to resort to the ex- 
treme measures. 

But this course cannot, with due regard 
to their own dignity as an independent 
nation, continue; and our own recommen- 
dations, now submitted, are dictated by 
the firm belief that the cession of Cuba to 
the United States, with stipulations as 
beneficial to Spain as those suggested, is 
the only effective mode of settling all past 
differences and of securing the two coun- 
tries against future collision. 


SOUND-MONEY DEMOCRATS—SOUTH CAROLINA 


We have already witnessed the happy re- 
sults for both countries which followed a 
similar arrangement in regard to Florida. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 

J. Y. Mason, 

PIrRRE SOULE. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of State. 

Sound-Money Democrats. One of the 
branches into which the regular Demo- 
cratic party split in 1896. In the National 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, July 
7-11, the delegates from the New England 
and Middle States were almost solidly op- 
posed to the free-silver movement, and be- 
came known as Gold Democrats or Sound- 
money Democrats. Under the leadership 
of ex-Governor David B. Hill, of New 
York, the sound-money delegates under- 
took to have the following declaration in- 
corporated in the party platform, but the 
resolution to that end was rejected by a 
vote of 626 against 303:. 

“We declare our belief that the experi- 
ment on the part of the United States 
alone of free-silver coinage, and a change 
in the existing standard of value inde- 
pendently of the action of other great 
nations, would not only imperil our 
finances, but would retard or entirely pre- 
vent the establishment of international bi- 
metallism, to which the efforts of the gov- 
ernment should be steadily directed. It 
would place this country at once upon a 
silver basis, impair contracts, disturb busi- 
ness, diminish the purchasing power of the 
wages of labor, and inflict irreparable evils 
upon our nation’s commerce and industry. 

“Until international co-operation among 
leading nations for the coinage of silver 
can be secured, we favor the rigid main- 
tenance of the existing gold standard as 
essential to the preservation of our na- 
tional credit, the redemption of our pub- 
lie pledges, and the keeping inviolate of 
our country’s honor. We insist that all 
our paper currency shall be kept at a 
parity with gold. The Democratie party 


is the party of hard money, and is op- 
posed to legal-tender paper money as a 
part of our permanent financial system; 
and we therefore favor the gradual re- 
tirement and cancellation of all United 
States notes and treasury notes, under 
such legislative provisions as will prevent 
undue contraction. We demand that the 
national credit shall be resolutely main- 
tained at all times and under all circum- 
stances.” 

The convention ultimately endorsed the 
free-silver movement, and nominated Will- 
iam J. Bryan and Arthur Sewall. The 
Sound-money Democrats organized a na- 
tional party, and in its convention nom- 
inated Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, 
for President, and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, 
of Kentucky, for Vice-President. In the en- 
suing election the organized Sound-money 
Democrats polled 132,870 popular votes. 
There is no doubt but that a large num- 
ber of other Democratic voters who fa- 
vored the maintenance of sound-money 
standards voted for the Republican candi- 
dates on the national ticket, while support- 
ing their own party candidates on State 
tickets. 

South Bend, a city and county-seat of 
St. Joseph county, Ind. The old portage 
from the St. Joseph River to the head- 
waters of the Kankakee extended along 
what is now the northern part of the 
city, and was traversed by Indians for 
years beyond record. In 1679 La Salle, 
while on his exploring voyage to the 
Mississippi, made a landing here, and was 
so pleased with the spot and its surround- 
ings that thereafter he frequently camped 
here. At the time of his first landing the 
place was the site of a considerable vil- 
lage of the Miami Indians, and in later 
years a large band of Pottawattomies 
lived here. The first regular settlement 
by the whites was made by a French col- 
ony in 1820; the place was incorporated 
as a town in 1835, and received a city 
charter in 1865. Pop. (1910), 53,484. 
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South Carolina (named first in honor 
of King Charles TX., of France, and later 
for King Charles IT., of England), a State 
in the South Atlantie Division of the 


North American Union; one of the orig- 
inal thirteen and the eighth to ratify the 
federal Constitution; bounded on the n. 
and n. e. by North Carolina, s. e. by the 
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Atlantic Ocean, and s. w. by Georgia; 
area, 30,989 square miles, of which 494 
are water surface; extreme breadth, e. to 
w., 235 miles; extreme length, n. to s., 215 
miles; number of counties, 43; capital, 
Columbia; popular name, “the Palmetto 
State”; State mottoes (1) Animis opi- 
busque parati, “ Prepared in mind and re- 
source; ready to give life and property ”; 
(2) Dum spiro, spero. Speo, “ While I 
breathe I hope. Hope.” Ratified the fed- 
eral Constitution, May 23, 1788; seceded, 
Dee. 20, 1860; readmitted into the Union, 
June 25, 1868. Pop. (1910), 1,515,400. 

General Statistics —South Carolina is 
especially noted for its long and event- 
ful history and for its varied cotton in- 
terests. There are over 176,180 farms, 
comprising 6,085,000 improved acres, and 
representing a value in lands, buildings, 
and implements over $345,900,000, an in- 
crease in value of lands and buildings in 
ten years of 162 per cent. Ordinary farm 
crops have a value of nearly $50,200,000, 
eorn ($36,681,000), wheat, and oats lead- 
ing. The highest single-year production 
in the cotton-growing industry (1910) 
showed 1,240,540 bales of fiber, valued at 
$82,520,000, and 518,000 long tons of seed, 
valued at $16,110,000, making the total 
value of this crop $95,630,000. Domestic 
animals, poultry, and bees have a value 
of $45,031,088, an increase in ten years 
of 122 per cent. In the State’s record 
year in mineral productions (1906) the 
entire output was valued at $2,800,108, 
clay products ($830,481), phosphate rock 
($817,068), mineral waters ($348,744), 
and stone ($258,938) leading. The State 
owns valuable deposits of phosphate rock, 
but its revenue from that source has 
fallen from $237,149 in 1890 to $1,500 in 
1910, largely due to a reduction in roy- 
alties. 

Manufacturing industries are represent- 
ed by 1,854 factory-eystem establishments, 
employing $173,221,000 capital and 73,046 
wage-earners; paying $24,117,000 for sala- 
ries and wages and $66,013,000 for materi- 
als; and yielding products valued at $113,- 
236,000. These figures show an increase 
in ten years, in capital, from $62,750,027; 
wage-earners from 47,025; cost of materi- 
als from $30,485,861; and value of prod- 
ucts from $53,335,811. The most import- 
ant industries are the manufacture of 


cotton goods, lumber and timber milling, 
cotton-seed oil and cake milling, fertiliz- 
ers; and steam-railroad-car construction. 
In the period of 1870-1905 the capital 
invested in the cotton-mills increased 
from $1,337,000 to $82,337,429, number of 
wage-earners from 1,123 to 37,271, and 
the value of products from $1,529,937 to 
$49,437,644. The share of the State in 
the commerce of the country in the year 
ending June 30, 1911, was $15,196,621, 
at the ports of Beaufort, Charleston, and 
Georgetown, more than one-half being ex- 
ports of local products. 

General business interests are served by 
thirty-nine national banks, having $3,985,- 
000 capital and resources of $33,810,227 ; 
223 State banks, with $8,474,949 capital 
and $45,735,801 resources; five loan and 
trust companies, with $305,000 capital, 
$2,275,547 resources; and _ twenty-five 
stock savings-banks, with $1,169,168 cap- 
ital and $12,983,323 resources. The ex- 
changes at the clearing-house at Charles- 
ton have exceeded $87,882,700 in a single 
year. 

Religious interests are promoted by 
5,385 organizations of white congrega- 
tions, having 5,290 church edifices, 665,- 
933 communicants or members, 328,829 
Sunday-school scholars, and church prop- 
erty valued at $10,209,043, the strongest 
denominations being the Baptist, Method- 
ist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant Episco- 
pal. Colored congregations have 3,048 
organizations, 2,853 churches, 349,149 
members, and church property valued at 
$3,366,223, the strongest denominations 
being the Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed Episcopal. 
The Roman Catholic and African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches have each a bish- 
op at Charleston, and the Protestant Epis- 
copal one at Columbia. 

The estimated number of children 5 to 
1&8 years of age in the State is 517,875; 
enrollment in the public schools, whites, 
156,051, colored, 184,364; average daily 
attendance, whites, 114,731, colored, 129,- 
170; value of public-school property, $2,- 
500,000; total revenue, $1,933,620; total 
expenditure, $1,905,236; estimated num- 
ber of pupils in private and parochial 
schools, 10,000. For the higher education 
of men and both sexes there are twelve 
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universities and colleges; for women only, 
eight colleges. There are also five schools 
of theology, one each of law, medicine, 
and pharmacy, two public and three pri- 
vate normal schools, three manual and in- 
dustrial-training schools, and nineteen 
colleges for the colored race. The State 
maintains an Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind at Cedar Spring. The leading edu- 
cational institutions are the University of 
South Carolina, at Columbia; South Caro- 
lina Military Academy, Charleston; Col- 
lege of Charleston; Clemson Agricultural 
College (State), Clemson College Station; 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, 
Clinton; Benedict College (Bapt.), Co- 
lumbia; Claflin University (M. E.), 
Orangeburg; Newberry College (Luth.) ; 
Furman University (Bapt.), Greenville; 
Wofford College (M. E. S.), Spartanburg; 
and colleges for women, mostly sectarian, 
at Columbia, Due West, Greenville, Green- 
wood, Spartanburg, and Union. The 
higher institutions for the colored race 
are mostly industrial and normal schools 
and sectarian in control. An interesting 
feature of the Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege work is a newly established exten- 
sion scheme, with a rural school agricul- 
turist who spends his time in field work. 

Government.—A convention at Colum- 
bia framed the first constitution of the 
State in 1790; another revised the con- 
stitution, which went into effect without 
being submitted to the people for ratifi- 
cation, in 1861; a third repealed the or- 
dinance of secession and framed an amend- 
ed constitution, which also went into ef- 
fect without popular ratification, in 1865; 
a fourth, assembled under the Reconstruc- 
tion Act of Congress, framed another con- 
stitution, which received popular ratifica- 
tion, in 1868; and a fifth made further 
constitutional changes in 1895. Between 
these dates, as well as after the last one, 
various alterations were made by amend- 
ments. The Thirteenth Amendment to the 
federal Constitution was accepted in 1865; 
the Fourteenth, rejected in 1866; and the 
Fifteenth, ratified in 1869. 

The executive authority is vested in a 
governor (annual salary, $3,500), lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, attorney-general, adjutant-general, 
comptroller-general, superintendent of edu- 
eation, and commissioners of agriculture 


and insurance—offlicial terms, unless other- 
wise specified, two years. The legislature 
consists of a senate of forty-three mem- 
bers and a house of representatives of 124 
members—terms of each, two years; sal- 
ary of each, $200 per annum; sessions, 
annual; limit, none, but members draw 
pay for forty days only. The chief judi- 
cial authority is a Supreme Court, com- 
prising a chief-justice and three associ- 
ate justices. In 1911 the recognized 
bonded debt was $6,528,885, exclusive of 
$165,358 bonds long ago matured, but 
never paid; sinking funds, $826,765; as- 
sessed valuations for 1910, $279,755,349; 
tax rate, $5.75 per $1,000. In 1904 the 
United States Supreme Court.upheld the 
decision of the United States Circuit 
Court that the revenue bond scrip of the 
State was void. Under the act of March 
2, 1872, $1,800,000 of this scrip had been 
issued. In 1907 the State Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of certain bonds al- 
leged to have been stolen from the State 
treasurer’s office, and in 1910 the legisla- 
ture provided for an issue of bonds and 
certificates to redeem them. 
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Charles Craven 


Ege aate peileniei/e lai FvaeSTOIS Rast MEL Nie a iN tere 1712 
Roberti Daniel Cures o's 0s cian mutin dain sacs aioe 1716 
RobertyJObnsontec-wias wwe seonrereinieve. een ways 
Dames: MOOrese we wc meioc eats cen ee 1719 

ROYAL GOVERNORS. 

Axthunevirdd latomeccenneiernenreiie ar anen tree 1719 
Francis Nicholson.......... Ay eave pe ene 1721 
ATUHUTMIGAIECODR amare vee eis eins sete as Steere 1725 
RODS DOUDSOM 6 sips aie cnaiv ras wee otese orl wa ieiwss eet 1730 
THO Mas ROUCH TOR ce cre Alicia e clot mite trers eke mle 1735 
Willian ss ull een cies hs sles cece 8 hb recmharsea onsets 17387 
ames Glomunee actos os orerncrte: ersrrere Nira aoe 1743 
William ER GIetletoOn © .lo omircivinie siete sere iene eels 1756 
Wallis cl ne. ooois evcrerviraccretera sucve deer ateneen enter: 1760 
TROmMaS BOONES ccmitck oon cara pee Aa enn Re 1762 
WV TITAN SUL Ws sxcitiy, ome baniere me eue h atanees abso 1763 
Charles Montague: .i4.04.0054 chisme sete 1766 
WV aD Tere ESI Sims as, cise cc cual cok Gc) ateeeeers inpeeeee teaene 1769 
William Gampbelliivi in chose ssuiere ceieiaesussshes 1775 
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GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


SIDER ATLLGC me reta ne emenaia arcane shia Saiere sa ec 6 1775 
Rawilin luawnided sats co hee & sec susrs vn vised 1778 
MObn MUUCUGE SEE en a se Aioins cine ints arate 1779 
John Matthews... 1782 
Benjamin Guerard SLT SS 
MeIDES STG GSU 9 (9 a a 1785 
BE ORS RUE ROK TIG eieae) © oe tc ojo clave, s wane wie eane 1787 
INPNOIGUS, VANGEENOISts «coe a 4.0'e em epee areas 1792 
Raia GUIEIO Pekar os oe ec ois se ore ese 1794 
hArIeS PINOkNeY:,. ceces's, 5 os yas iss easels 1796 
ic WrHPel GUO Erie cic favelor Oeics owe ae eee 1798 
John Drayton......¢ BOUND Rs 2.5 Aves araeacete 1800 
ames BS PRAIGHERUSON a). hic caccbonicat oa ect 1802 

LRU RATT eyes eres os a eee eee ee Pe te 1804 
RO aTIGR EINGHNE Wer cons ont eeyaee Gis aa et epee Oe 1806 
SETEL TAP OMI Ee et arephi occ Seco creat Wins ce eS 1808 
Petntary MANGE e LOtie a2 515.2 cya totais areas wae 1810 
Speaks RAMAN Ce tina era sits a tonaie Act e aioe enn 1812 
IPPC ERCONV ILO Sete gone leis me aisieks siceavetueters are 1814 
PATIOTOW GccETCKENS: © hese ceerarsie ous wig ore on Satins cil 1816 
MOBI CGOGGER hs nie ots aie oie sb Silt elve-ta tates 1818 
PED GMARA PENNE braun oo € Cars cxaje eee eauelaiet 1820 
MOBI NVAISOL sas, rcecee mse oie als Baler 1822 
IRIGOALOs) s SMARINDE.. co yee sce lees 1824 
MOH EAVIOU. cM oe ta cot Gre esate deteccise 1826 
MLepRei Os Malers ret oncys cee cons wee otate © 1828 
PAO ET AIMIGOM c <ische Gere ee oo ays, she erats washers 1830 
Robert Y. Hayne 1832 
George McDuffie. . 1834 
Pierce M. Butler. eo 1836 
IPALrIGK IN ODIGs % trae titepam seein cuss 1838 
B. K. Hennegan... .acti 1840 
J. P. Richardson 1840 
Names. Hammond): ong ot ecracie as nom ae 1842 
Vr surah ADOT hese iors Aare eer ose ratere a chtee sarees 1844 
MigvidvsOunsOn aes eo ie oe eke on eat nee 1846 
WWire Berea DTOOK: cin 5 tent c ccete eas soy inom Baie etae Bl arses 1848 
MONTE NGA Sys 306 mann tuatadone coon es 1850 
MOR AVIAN TINGS ote.ccse, Aosae eke ek Gis ten eran 1852 
BRAITACHUELE A GATS Eien areca he crore nmtnreeics 1854 
ee NN NLS RONE Scho loitene, 095 aco eons atliom ke aayeta diets 1856 
BVilanatt Gist. ; ays ens cities caw ee ee 1858 
REFARCIS Wie PICKENS: oye et aio hatte wai sio nets aliinexers 1860 
Tb POUT fac rcis csciaie fg scale si evsiee whe s vers 1862 
A. G. Magrath...... inaugurated. . .Dec. 19, 1864 
Benj. F. Perry, provisional, appointed June 30, 1865 
Jamies Ly. Orr. 2. inaugurated....Nov. 29, 1865 
Robert K. Scott..... inaugurated....July 9, 1868 
EPI EIVIOBER a Sic, ccs eraielevoie sip aroiel bots jevasnlareyenas 1873 
Daniel H. Chamberlain........+.ss0seseeee 1875 
AO MTAIM COME cere ceetis sien son casiawel PRS eats 1877 
William D. Simpson.assumes office..Feb. 26, 1879 
pr J CLCT oe ens assumes office. .Sept. 1, 1880 
Johnson Hagood....inaugurated..Nov. 30, 1880 
Ugh ho mipsomes cy ces versee stems ece auehenaton’ 1882 
ANG eens ee Net es in olsfol ele 5 oles MAN a OIG ccnreiO-cks 1886 
Benjamin R. Tillman. .inaugurated..Dec. 4, 1890 
John Gary Evans.......... , 1894 
William H. Ellerbe......... 1897 
Bitled B. McSweeney. 6s sos ce neees .. 1899 
WruncaniG. evi ardas ati acciscsies siaciy artes 1903 
Wier time eA Tice) ie wena wes say cca areal eho 1907 
Colemantlie Blease cara scien cee aiereuty actslars 1911 


South Carolina ranked seventh in popu- 
lation among the States and Territories 
under the census of 1790; sixth in 1800 
and 1810; eighth in 1820; ninth in 1830; 
eleventh in 1840; fourteenth in 1850; 
eighteenth in 1860; twenty-second in 
1870; twenty-first in 1880; twenty-third 
in 1890; twenty-fourth in 1900; and 
twenty-sixth in 1910. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Cong. Term. 
Pierce Butler......... Ist to 4th | 1789 to 1796 
Ralpholaardtyeccencn Ist ‘* 4th | 1789 ‘‘ 1795 
Jacob*Read : . os... 4th) veh |-179o..  wsOL 
John Hunter......... 4th“ 5th | 1796‘ 1798 
Charles Pinckney..... Sth“ 7th | 1798 °° 180% 
Thomas Sumter....... 7th “* 11th | 1801 ‘‘ 1810 
John Ewing Calhoun. . 7th 1801 “* 1802 
Pierce Butler 1803 ‘* 1804 
John Gailard 1805 ‘‘ 1826 
John Taylor..... 1810 “* 1816 
William Smith 1817 “* 1823 
Robert Y. Hayne..... 18th ‘* 22d 1823 ‘“‘ 1832 
William Harper....... 19th 1826 
William Smith........ 20th to 22d 1826 to 1831 
Stephen D. Miller..... 22d 1831 ‘* 1833 
John C, Calhoun...... 22d to 28th | 1833 ‘' 1843 
William C. Preston....| 23d ‘ 27th | 1833 ‘* 1842 
George McDuffie...... 27th 1843 “ 1846 
Daniel E. Huger...... 28th 1843 “* 1845 
John C. Calhoun......} 29th to 31st | 1845 ‘* 1850 
Andrew P. Butler..... 29th “* 35th | 1846 ‘‘ 1857 
Franklin H. Elmore... 31st 1850 
Robert W. Barnwell... 31st 1850 
R. Barnwell Rhett. 31st to 32d 1851 to 1852 
William F. DeSaussure 32d 1852\_, 
Josiah J. Evans..... 33d_ to 35th | 1853 to 1858 
Arthur P. Hayne cote 35th 1858 
James H. Hammond...| 35th to 36th | 1857 to 1860 
James Chestnut. . 35th “ 36th | 1859 ‘* 1860 
37th, 38th, “39th Congresses vacant. 

Thomas J. Robertson..| 40th to 45th | 1868 to 1877 
Frederick A. Sawyer...| 40th ‘“* 43d 1868 ‘‘ 1873 
John J. Patterson..... 43d ‘“ 46th | 1873 ‘* 1879 
Matthew C. Butler....} 45th ‘* 54th | 1877 ‘* 1895 
Wade Hampton....... 1879 “* 1891 
John L. M. Irby 1891 ‘* 1897 
BOR dillmanetencac: 1895 ‘6 —— 
John L. McLaurin....| 54th ‘“‘ 57th | 1897 ‘* 1903 
Asbury C. Latimer....| 58th “* 61st 1903 ‘* 1908 
Ellison D. Smith...... 61st ‘ 1909 ‘* —— 

In the apportionment of representation 
in Congress, South Carolina was given 
five members under the Constitution and 
the census of 1870; six in 1790 and 1850; 
eight in 1800; nine in 1810, 1820, and 
1830; seven in 1840, 1880, 1890, 1900, and 
1910; and four in 1860. 

History: Early Period.—lt is supposed 
by some that Verazzano visited the coast 


of the present State in 1524. D’Allyon 
was there in 1520 (see AMERICA, Discoy- 
ERERS OF); but the first attempt to col- 
onize that region was made by John Ri- 
bault, at the head of some Huguenots, in 
1562. After discoveries in Florida, Ri- 
bault landed and erected a fort on an 
island in Port Royal harbor, to which he 
gave the name Carolina in honor of 
Charles IX. of France. This settlement 
was short-lived, and no further attempts 
were made to colonize for more than 100 
years, 
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SETTLERS IN- SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The region was granted to eight of the 
favorites of Charles II., in 1663, and in 
1670 they sent three ships with emigrants, 
under the direction of Sir William Sayle 
and Joseph West, to plant a colony below 
Cape Fear. They entered Port Royal 
Sound, landed on Beaufort Island, on the 
spot where the Huguenots had dwelt, and 
there Sayle died, in 1671. The immigrants 
soon afterwards abandoned Beaufort, en- 
tered Charleston Harbor, went up the Ash- 
ley River, and seated themselves on its 
banks, a few miles above the site of 
Charleston. West exercised the authority 
of chief magistrate until the arrival of 
Gov. Sir John Yeamans, in December, 
1671, with fifty families and a large num- 
ber of slaves from Barbadoes. The next 
year representative government was _ es- 
tablished, under the title of the Carteret 
County Colony—so called in honor of Sir 
George Carteret. Ten years afterwards 
the colony removed to Oyster Point, at the 
junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
and there the city of Charleston was 
founded. 


Very soon some 
Dutch families, dis- 
satisfied with Eng- 
lish rule at New 
York, went to South 
Carolina, and 
planted themselves 
along the Edisto and 
Santee rivers. Like 
the settlers in North 
Carolina, those of 
the Southern colony 
refused to be goy- 
erned by the consti- 
tution framed by 
Shaftesbury and 
Locke. Political and 
religious quarrels 
distracted the col- 
ony a long time, and 
finally the coast Ind- 
ians made raids upon 
them, plunder- 
ing the plantations 
of grain and cattle, 
and menacing the 
inhabitants. They 
were subdued 
in 1680. In 1690 a 
large number of Hu- 
guenots, or French Protestants, settled 
in the colony, and afterwards a consider- 
able number of Swiss, Irish, and German 
emigrants made their way to South Caro- 
lina. The people were often in opposition 
to the proprietary rulers. They broke into 
open rebellion, and, in 1690, the popular 
Assembly impeached and banished Goy. 
John Colleton. While this turbulence pre- 
vailed, Seth Sothel arrived, pursuant to his 
sentence of banishment from North Caro- 
lina,and the people unanimously chosehim 
for governor. For two years he plundered 
and oppressed them, when he, too, was de- 
posed and banished. Philip Ludwell came 
to re-establish the authority of the proprie- 
tors, but the people, thoroughly aroused, 
resolved not to tolerate even so good a man 
as he. He tried to enforee the funda- 
mental constitution, but sdon gladly with- 
drew from the turbulent community. The 
good Quaker, John Archdale, came in 1695 
as governor, and by his mild republican 
rule made the people happy. In 1702 
Governor Moore led an expedition against 
the Spaniards at St. Augustine. It was 
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unsuccessful, and burdened the colony with 
a debt of more than $26,000, for the pay- 
ment of which they issued bills of credit 
for the first time. 

Before the settlement of Georgia was 
begun, below the Savannah River, the 
South Carolinians were often annoyed by 
Indian depredations incited by the Span- 
jards in Florida. In 1703 the Apalach- 
ian Indians, in league with the Spaniards, 
were attacked by Governor Moore and a 
body of white men and Indians. Their 
chief village was desolated; nearly 800 
of the Apalachians were made prisoners, 
and their whole territory was made tribu- 
tary to the white people. A few years 
later a secret general Indian confederacy 
was formed to exterminate the white peo- 
ple by a single blow. Within forty days, 
in the spring of 1715, the Indian tribes 
from the Cape Fear to the St. Mary 
and back to the mountains 


neighbors had not yet engaged in the war, 
and they wearily returned to their hunt- 
ing-grounds, deeply impressed with a 
sense of the greatness and strength of the 
white people. 

The first part of this excitement had just 
passed by, when the proprietors attempted 
to establish the Anglican Church ritual 
as the state method of worship in South 
Carolina. In 1704 the Provincial Assem- 
bly of South Carolina passed an act for 
the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land as the legal Church of the colony, 
and requiring all public officers to con- 
form to its doctrine and ritual. The 
province was divided into ten parishes, 
lands were granted for glebes and church- 
yards, and salaries, payable from the 
provincial treasury, were fixed and ap- 
pointed for the rectors. The regulation 
included the French settlements on the 


had coalesced in the con- 


spiracy, and before the peo- 


ple of Charleston had any 
intimation of danger, 100 
white victims had been slain 


in the remote settlements. 
The Creeks, Yamasees, and 
Apalachians in the South 
had confederated with the 
Cherokees, Catawbas, and 
Congarees in the West, in 
all about 6,000 strong, while 
more than 1,000 warriors is- 
sued from the Neuse region 
to avenge their misfortunes 
in the war of 1712-13. The 
people were filled with terror. 
Governor Oraven acted with 
the utmost wisdom and en- 
ergy. He declared the 
province to be under martial 
law, and at the head of 1,200 
men, black and white, he 
marched to meet the foe. 
The Indians were at first 
victorious, but after several 
bloody encounters the South- 
ern warriors were driven 
across the Savannah River 
(May, 1715), and halted not 
until they found refuge 
under the Spanish guns at 


St. Augustine. The Chero- 
kees and their northern 
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Santee and the Dutch settlement on the 
Ashley. Several churches were soon af- 
terwards built. A commission was ap- 
pointed for the displacing of rectors and 
ministers of the churches. <A portion of 


the acts establishing the Anglican Church 
in South Carolina were disapproved by 
some of the proprietors as well as by the 
These acts were referred to the 
and plantations, 


people. 


lords of trade and 
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sustained by the crown, and in 1729 the 
King of England bought the two Caro- 
linas for $80,000, and they became separ- 
ate royal provinces. From that time until 
the French and Indian War the general 
history of the Carolinas presented noth- 
ing very remarkable, excepting their brave 
efforts for defending the colonies against 
the Indians and Spaniards. The South 
Carolinians warmly sympathized with the 
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A BIT OF CHARLESTON, 8, ©. 


were declared void by the Queen in 1705, 
but the Church party remained dominant. 

French and Spanish war-vessels entered 
Charleston Harbor with troops, to capture 
the province and annex it to the Spanish 
domain of Florida; but they were repulsed 
with great loss. The proprietors ap- 
pearing indifferent to the sufferings of 
the colonists, the people arose in their 
might in 1719, deposed the proprietary 
governor, and appointed Colonel Moore 
governor of the colony. This course was 


patriotic movements in the North pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War. The royal 
governor (Lord Campbell) abdicated the 
government, and took refuge on board a 
British war-vessel, in September, 1775, 
when the government was administered 
by a provincial council. During the war 
the severe battles of Fort Moultrie, 
Charleston, Camden, King’s Mountain, 
Cowpens, and Eutaw Springs were fought 
in South Carolina. Great agitation existed 
from 1828 to 1833, there being strong op- 
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position to the high tariff upon importa- 
tions imposed by the national government. 
Immediately after the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1832, a State convention met (No- 
vember), and adopted unanimously a “ nul- 
lification ordinance” (see JACKSON, AN- 
DREW; NULLIFICATION), which pronounced 
the tariff “null, void, and no law, nor 
binding on this State, its officers and 
citizens,’ and prohibited the payment 
of duties on imports imposed by that 
law within the State after Feb. 1, 1833. 
It was declared that no appeal in the 
matter should be made to the Supreme 
Court of the United States against the 
validity of an act of the legislature to 
that effect, and that, should the na- 
tional government attempt to enforce 
the law thus nullified, or interfere with 
the foreign commerce of the State, the 
people of South Carolina would “hold 
themselves absolved from all further ob- 
ligations to maintain or preserve their 
political connection with the people of the 
other States.” 

This was an assertion of the doctrine 
of State supremacy pure and simple. It 
was approved by the governor, ROBERT 
Y. HAYNE (q.v.) in his message to the leg- 
islature, and that body took measures to 
give practical effect to the ordinance. Presi- 
dent Jackson met the vital issue boldly 
and promptly, in a proclamation which 
made the nullifiers pause; and, during 
the ensuing session of Congress, a com- 
promise tariff was passed, which allayed 
feeling and postponed civil war. 

A more fatal political excitement began 
in South Carolina in 1860, when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected President. On the 
day of his election the legislature assem- 
bled at Columbia, when joint resolutions 
of both Houses providing for a State con- 
vention to consider the withdrawal of the 
State fyom the Union were offered. Some 
of the more cautious members counselled 
delay, and to wait for the co-operation of 
other States, but this advice was con- 
demned by more zealous members. “If 
we wait for co-operation,” said one of 
them, “slavery and State rights will be 
abandoned; State sovereignty and the 
cause of the South lost forever.” James 
Chestnut, then a member of the United 
States Senate, recommended immediate se- 
cession; and W.W. Boyce, a member of the 


national House of Representatives, said, “I 
think the only policy for us is to arm as soon 
as we receive authentic intelligence of the 
election of Lincoln. It is for South Caro- 
lina, in the quickest manner and by the 
most direct means, to withdraw from the 
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Union.” In the course of the debate the 
fact came out that emissaries had already 
been sent from the Southern States to 
Europe to prepare the way for aid and 
recognition of the contemplated Southern 
Confederacy by foreign governments; and 
that France had made propositions for the 
arrangement of such relations between 
that country and the government about 
to be established in South Carolina as 
would insure to the former such a supply 
of cotton for the future as its increasing 
demand for that a.ticle would require. 
On Noy. 12 the legislature passed an 
act authorizing a State convention. That 
legislature also declared that a “ sover- 
eign State of the Union had a right to 
secede from it; that the States of the 
Union are not subordinate to the national 
government, were not created by it, and do 
not belong to it; that they created the 
national government; that from them it 
derives its powers; that to them it is re- 
sponsible; and that when it abuses the 
trust reposed in it they, as equal sover- 
ejons, have a right to resume the powers 
respectively delegated to it by them.” As 
soon as the legislature had authorized the 
convention, orators of every grade went 
out to harangue the people in all parts of 
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the State. Every speech was burdened 
with complaints of “wrongs suffered by 
Scuth Carolina in the Union.” The organ 
of the Confederates in Charleston called 
upon all natives of South Carolina in the 
army and navy to resign their commis- 
sions and join in the movement. “The 
mother looks to her sons to protect her 
from outrage,” said this fiery newspaper 
(the Charleston Merewry) ; “she is sick of 
the Union—disgusted with it upon any 
terms within the range of the widest pos- 
sibility.” This was responded to by the 
resignation of many South Carolinians; 
and the leaders in the movement declared 
that “not a son of that State would prove 
loyal to the old flag.’ They commended 
the course of Lieut. J. R. Hamilton, a South 
Carolinian and member of the United 
States navy, who issued a circular letter 
to his “ fellow-Southerners ” in the marine 
service, expatiating much upon honor, and 
saying, “What the South asks of you 
now is to bring with you every ship and 
man you can, that we may use them 
against the oppressors of our liberties and 


sentiment and movement in South Caro- 
lina. These committees, clothed with 
power, were called “ guardians of South- 
ern rights.” Their officers possessed full 
authority to decide all questions brought 
before them, and their decision was “ final 
and conclusive.” Their patrols were au- 
thorized to arrest and bring before the 
committees all suspected white men, and 
to suppress all gatherings of negroes. It — 
was under such circumstances that the 
election of members of the convention was 
held, and the Charleston Mercury was en- 
abled to say to the officers of the army 
and navy natives of that State it was call- 
ing home, “ You need have no more doubt 
of South Carolina’s going out of the 
Union than of the world’s turning round. 
Every man that goes to the convention 
will be a pledged man—pledged for im- 
mediate separate State secession in any 
event whatever.” This promise was 
uttered before the members of the con- 
vention had been chosen. They were 
chosen Dee. 3, 1860. 

They met at Columbia on the 17th, and 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


the enemies of our aggravated but united 
people.” 

Vigilance committees were organized to 
discover and suppress every opposition 


CHARLESTON, 8. C, 


chose David: F. Jamison president. The 
great prevalence of small-pox there caused 
the delegates to adjourn to Charleston, 
where they proceeded at once to business, 
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They chose several committees, one of 
which was to draft an ordinance of seces- 
sion. J. A. Inglis was chairman of that 
committee, and on Dec. 20 reported the 


DAVID F, JAMISON. 


following ordinance: “ We, the people of 
the State of South Carolina, in conven- 
tion assembled, do declare and ordain, and 
it is hereby declared and ordained, that 
the ordinance adopted by us in convention 
on the 23d day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of 
the United States was ratified, and also 
all acts and parts of acts of the General 
Assembly of the State ratifying amend- 
ments of the said Constitution, are here- 
by repealed, and the union now subsisting 
between South Carolina and other States 
under the name of the United States of 
America is hereby dissolved.” This ordi- 
nance had been framed by Robert B. Rhett 
some time before, and the committee to 
report it had been selected with Mr. Inglis 
at its head. The ordinance, reported at 
noon, Dec. 20, 1860, was adopted just 
forty-five minutes after it was submitted 
to the convention. There was no debate, 
for every delegate was pledged to vote 
for it. 

The 169 members of the convention were 
then assembled in St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
it was agreed that at seven o’clock in the 
evening they should go in procession to 
Institute Hall and sign “the great act 
of deliverance and liberty.” When the 
convention adjourned for dinner at 4 
pm. and went in regular procession 


from St. Andrew’s Hall, they were 
cheered by the populace, and the chimes 
of St. Michael’s Church pealed forth 
Auld Lang Syne and other airs. At 
seven o’clock they reassembled in the hall 
of the institute for the purpose of signing 
the ordinance. It had been engrossed on 
parchment, twenty-five by thirty-three 
inches in size, with the great seal of South 
Carolina attached. The governor and his 
council and both branches of the legis- 
lature were present, and the hall was 
densely crowded with men and women of 
Charleston. Back of the president’s chair 
was suspended a banner, composed of 
cotton cloth, with devices painted in water 
colors by a Charleston artist named Alex- 
ander. The base of the design was a mass 
of broken and disordered blocks of stone, 
on each of which were the name and arms 
of a free-labor State. Rising from this 
mass were two columns of perfect and 
symmetrical blocks of stone, connected by 
an arch of the same material, on each of 
which, fifteen in number, were seen the 
name and coat of arms of a slave-labor 
State. South Carolina formed the key- 
stone of the arch, on which stood a statue 
of Calhoun leaning upon a trunk of a 
palmetto-tree, and holding a scroll bear- 
ing the words “Truth, Justice, and the 
Constitution.” On each side of the statue 
were allegorical figures of Faith and Hope. 
Beyond each of these was a North Ameri- 
can Indian with a rifle. In the space 
formed by the two columns and the arch 
was the device of the seal and flag of 
South Carolina—a palmetto-tree, with a 
rattlesnake coiled around its trunk, and at 
its base a park of cannon and some em- 
blems of State commerce. On a ribbon 
fluttering from the body of the tree were 
the words “ Southern Republic.” Over the 
whole design were fifteen stars in the seg- 
ment of a circle. Underneath all, in large 
letters, were the words “ Built from the 
Ruins.” 

On each side of the platform on which 
the president sat was a real palmetto-tree. 
After the signature of every member of 
the convention was affixed to the ordi- 
nance the venerable Rev. Dr. Bachman ad- 
vaneed to the front of the platform and 
uttered a petition to Almighty God for 
his blessing and favor on the act. Then 
the president stepped forward, read and 
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BANNER OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA SECESSION CONVENTION, 


exhibited the instrument to the people, 
and said, “‘ The ordinance of secession has 
been signed, and I proclaim the State of 
South Carolina an independent common- 
wealth” (see SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY for 
full text of the ordinance). As soon as 
the proclamation was made the civil offi- 
cers resigned their places under the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Judge Mc- 
Grath, of the United States district court 
at Charleston, said to the grand-jurors in 


his court, “ For the last time, I have, as a 
judge of the United States, administered 
the laws of the United States within the 
limits of South Carolina. So far as I am 
concerned, the temple of justice raised 
under the Constitution of the United 
States is now closed.” Then, with solemn 
gravity, he laid aside his gown and retired. 
At the same time the United States dis- 
trict attorney, the collector of the port of 
Charleston, and the national sub-treas- 
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urer resigned, and were followed by all 
the civil officers of the State. 

On the day when the ordinance of seces- 
sion was passed, the convention adopted a 
new banner for the ‘independent com- 
monwealth.” It was composed of red and 
blue silk, the former being the ground of 
the standard, and the latter, in the form 
of a cross, bearing fifteen stars. The larger 
star was for South Carolina. In one upper 
corner was a white crescent moon, and in 
the other a palmetto-tree. A small medal 
was also struck to commemorate the event. 

On Dee. 21, 1860, the South Carolina 
convention appointed Robert W._ Barn- 
well, James H, Adams, and James L. Orr 
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menace.” The President was highly of- 
fended by the arrogance of the commis- 
sioners, acting under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, and the best 
friends of the country urged him to arrest 
them; but, soothed by his fears, he re- 
plied to them courteously (Dec. 30), and 
expressed a willingness to lay before Gon- 
gress any proposition they might make. 
To recognize their State as a foreign 
power would be usurpation on his part, 
and he should refer the whole matter to 
Congress. He denied ever having made 
any agreement with members of Congress 
from South Carolina to withhold rein- 
forcements from the forts at Charleston, 
or any pledge to do so, which William 
Porcher Miles asserted had been done. 


commissioners to proceed to Washington He alluded to the seizure of the arsenal 
to treat for the possession of the public at Charleston, and gave them to under- 
property within the limits of their State. stand that he should defend Fort Sumter. 
They arrived in Washington Dec. 26, and Two days later the commissioners replied 
the day after their ar- 
rival they heard of the 
movement of Mas. Ros- 
ERT ANDERSON (q. V.). 
On the 28th they ad- 
dressed a formal diplo- 
matic letter to the 
President, drawn up by 
Mr. Orr, informing him 
of their official author- 
ity to treat for the de- 
livery, by the United 
States, of all forts and 
other public property 
in South Carolina to 
the authorities of that 
“ sovereign State.’’ 
They also furnished 
him with a copy of the 
ordinance of secession. 
They urged the Presi- 
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to this, in a long and extremely insulting 
letter, in which they charged the Presi- 
dent with perfidy and taunted him with 
dereliction of duty. The President made 
no reply, but returned the letter to the 
commissioners endorsed—‘ This paper, 
just presented to the President, is of such 
a character that he declines to receive it.” 
See BUCHANAN, JAMES. 

In April, 1861, citizens of South Caro- 
lina attacked Fort Sumter, and compelled 
its evacuation by national troops, and for 
about four years afterwards kept up a 
warfare upon the life of the republic. At 
the close of the war a provisional govern- 
or was appointed (June 30, 1865) by the 
President, and in September a State con- 
vention, at Columbia, repealed the ordi- 
nance of secession, and declared slavery 
abolished. In October James L. Orr was 
chosen governor, with other State officers, 
and the government passed into their 
hands Dec. 25, 1865. This government 
continued until superseded (March, 1867) 
by military government, South and North 
Carolina being included in one military 
district. On Jan. 14, 1868, at a conven- 
tion composed of thirty-four white people 
and sixty-three colored, a constitution was 
adopted, which was ratified at an election 
in April, 1869, by a large majority. Mem- 
bers of the legislature (72 white and 85 
colored) and representatives in Congress 
were chosen. For eight years the govern- 
ment of South Carolina was in the hands 
of “Carpet-baggers” and negroes, and 
was a shameless caricature of what a 
republican government should be. In 
April, 1877, a commission sent by Presi- 
dent Hayes found Governor Packard at the 
head of a rump government, and, obtain- 
ing guaranties from Governor Nicholls 
and his legislature, advised the President 
to withdraw the United States troops. 
The President so directed. 

Later Events.——A free common-school 
system was established in 1870; an act 
declaring valid the bonds issued by the 
State between Aug. 26, 1868, and March 
26, 1869, was passed in 1872; two leg- 


islative bodies assembled, and Daniel 
H. Chamberlain (Republican) and Gen. 
Wade Hampton (Democrat) were de- 


clared elected governor in 1876; Cham- 
berlain withdrew his claim to the office in 
1877; the State Dispensary Act took ef- 


fect, and the first dispensary was opened 
(Charleston) in 1893; and, after much 
opposition in three counties, the dispen- 
sary law was pronounced constitutional 
in 1894 (see below). In 1903 the State 
provided for the establishment of pub- 
lic-school libraries, and in 1907 for pub- 
lic high schools, a ten-hour day for cotton 
and woollen mills, and the abolition of 
State liquor dispensaries in places where 
the popular vote was against them. In 
1908 there was a controversy between the 
national and State governments over the 
disposal of the remaining funds of the 
State Dispensary (about $800,000). Unit- 
ed States Judge Jeter C. Pritchard de- 
cided the question to be one of federal 
jurisdiction and restrained the State com- 
mission from disposing of the funds. The 
State authorities opposed this decision, 
but the United States Circuit Court sus- 
tained it. Many prosecutions were in- 
stituted against persons alleged to have 
defrauded the State out of large sums 
while the dispensary law was in oper- 
ation. 

A law providing that children belong 
exclusively to their fathers, and can be 
given away or willed away from their 
mothers, was recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, which declared it to be in con- 
travention of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
‘““Tt seems perfectly clear,” said the court, 
“that the General Assembly cannot em- 
power the father, at his own will, to de- 
prive the mother and the’ children of 
these legal rights so long established as 
elements of personal liberty.” 

The Dispensary Law.—In 1892 the sale 
of intoxicating liquors was made a State 
monopoly. It provided for a State board 
of control, which should purchase all in- 
toxicating liquors allowed to be sold in 
the State, and supply them to regularly 
appointed dispensers in each county. Thus 
the traffic was to be carried on by regu- 
lar State officers,. and the entire profits 
were to go direct into the State treasury. 
The act restricted the sale of any kind 
of intoxicating liquors after July 1, 1893, 
to the State dispensaries, and forbade 
sales to minors or known drunkards. The 
law had searecly been enacted when it met 
with fierce opposition throughout the 
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State. Governor Tillman gave it hearty 
official support. In 1894 the Supreme 
Court of the State decided that the law 
was unconstitutional, but the legislature 
of 1893 modified the original act consid- 
erably, and the Court sustained the law in 
this form. In January, 1897, the United 
States Supreme Court decided that the 
section forbidding the importation of li- 
quor into the State by private persons 
violated the interstate commerce laws 
of Congress. The other portions of the law 
have since been carried out with such suc- 
cess as to lead to the introduction of a 
similar measure in North Carolina. In 
1899 the dispensary receipts were $1,638,- 
939. In 1901 the total receipts from the 
dispensary system, including a_ surplus 
from the previous year, were $2,328,681; 
the aggregate purchases made during the 


year, $1,617,973; the net profit to the 
State school fund was $120,962; the net 
profit to the counties and towns was 
$424,285; and the board held $611,354,— 
accrued school fund—for a working capi- 
tal. The profits are divided among the 
State, counties, cities, and towns, the 
share of the State (one-fourth) being ap- 
plied to the public-school funds. The net 
profits of the State in the nine years of 
the existence of the laws aggregated over 
$2,000,000. 

South Carolina Interstate West Ind- 
dian Exposition of 1901-02. In the 
city of Charleston, 8. C., from Dee 1, 1901, 
to May 1, 1902, for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the development of the South- 
ern States since the Civil War, and the 
industries and resources of Cuba, Porto 
Rico,. Mexico, and South America. 
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South Dakota (for derivation of name, 
see Nortu Daxota), a State in the West 
North Central Division of the North 
American Union; bounded on the n. by 
North Dakota, e. by Minnesota and Iowa, 
s. by Nebraska, and w. by Montana and 
Wyoming; area, 77,615 square miles, of 


which 747. are water surface; extreme 
breadth, e. to w., 380 miles; extreme 
length, n. to s., 245 miles; number of 
counties, 57; capital, Pierre; popular 


name, “the Coyote State”; State motto, 
“Under God the people rule”; organized 
as a Territory, March 2, 1861; admit- 
ted into the Union as the fortieth State, 
Nov. 2, 1889. Pop. (1910), 583,888. 
General Statistics—South Dakota, like 
her northern sister, is especially noted for 
her agricultural interests. There are 
over 77,600 farms, containing 15,827,000 
improved acres, and representing in lands, 
buildings, and implements over $1,037,- 
213,000, an increase in value of lands 
and buildings of 356 per cent. in ten 
years. The ordinary farm products have 
an annual value of over $121,390,000, 
wheat ($42,881,000), corn ($26,385,000), 
oats ($16,037,000), and hay and forage 
($15,240,000) leading. Irrigation proj- 
ects completed and under construction 
represent an outlay of over $3,000,000. 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees have 


a value of nearly $127,050,000, horses 
($73,000,000), cattle ($36,000,000), and 
swine ($10,382,000) leading. The prin- 
cipal mineral production is gold, yield- 
ing the greater part of a total of $8,528,- 
000. 

General business interests are served by 
ninety-nine national banks, having $3,- 
965,000 capital and resources of $42,815,- 
181, and 501 State, stock savings, and 


‘private banks, with $6,946,275 capital and 


$64,146,307 resources. The exchanges at 
the clearing-house at Sioux Falls have ex- 
ceeded $47,580,000 in a single year. Man- 
ufacturing is still in its infaney, though 
in number of factory-system establish- 
ments, capital investment, cost of materi- 
als, and value of products, it has nearly 
doubled in ten years, the Bureau of the 
Census reporting, for the calendar year 
1909, over 1,000 establishments, $12,971,- 
000 capital, $11,463,000 value of materials, 
and $17,845,000 value of output. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are flour and grist, 
and butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
Religious interests are promoted by 
1,801 organizations, having 1,461 church 
edifices, 161,961 communicants or mem- 
bers, 71,554 Sunday-school scholars, and 
church property valued at $4,538,013, the 
strongest denominations numerically be- 
ing the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Meth 
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odist, Congregational, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, and Baptist. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has bishops at Lead 
City and Sioux Falls, and the Protestant 
Episcopal a missionary bishop at Sioux 
Falls. The school age is 6-21; enrollment 
in the publie schools, 121,979; average 
daily attendance, 76,694; value of public- 
school property, $7,387,129; total revenue 
$3,352,367; total expenditure, $3,645,996. 
For the higher education of men and both 
sexes there are the University of South 
Dakota, at Vermilion; State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Brook- 
ings; State School of Mines, Rapid City; 
State School of Technology, Aberdeen; 
Huron College (Presb.); Dakota Wesley- 
an University, Mitchell; Redfield College 
(Cong.); Yankton College (Cong.); nor- 
mal schools at Aberdeen, Madison, Spear- 
fish, and Springfield; and a manual and 
industrial training school at Elk Point. 


STATE SHAL OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The State maintains a school for the deaf 
at Redfield, one for the blind at Gary, and 
a reform school at Plankington. 
Government.—A State constitution was 
framed at Sioux Falls in 1885; the Ter- 
ritorial legislature passed a local-option 
law in 1887; a popular vote favored a 
division of the Territory into two States 
in 1887; the Sioux Falls constitution was 
amended and adopted in 1889; and in the 
latter year the first legislature under the 
constitution convened at Pierre, which 
was made the permanent capital in 1890. 
The executive authority is vested in a 
governor (annual salary, $3,000), lieuten- 


ant-governor, secretary of State, treas- 
urer, auditor, attorney-general, superin- 
tendent of education, and commissioners 
of lands and insurance—oflicial terms, two 
years. The legislature consists of a sen- 
ate of forty-five members and a house of 
representatives of 104 members—terms 
of each, two years; salary of each, $5 per 
diem; sessions biennial; limit, sixty 
days. The chief judicial authority is a 
Supreme Court, comprising a presiding 
judge and four justices. The State has 
no bonded debt, and at the end of 1910 
the total floating debt was $1,081,251; 
assessed valuation for 1909, $330,252,156; 
tax rate $4 per $1,000. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


William Jayne....... appointed ee .1.e eee 1861 
Newton Edmunds... . LT aN oe ye 1863 
Andrew J. Faulk..... Oy Ice heo nate 1866 
John A. Burbank..... tal Rey cites: 1869 
John A. Pennington... Se Se Nae ete 1874 
William A. Howard... SSO ae tener 1878 
INRGOndiwayaee sien Mee Serres 1880 
Gilbert A. Pierce. .... tee Ted itees eacal 1c 1884 
Louis K. Church..... lamina n Mertens are or 1889 
Arthur C. Mellette.... SES om atvierstnle Rig see 1889 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Arthur C. Mellette...... elected: pieceann ree 1889 
Charles H. Sheldon...... SE aan ate Steuer 1893 
Andrey Ei; heesiscntaas Oo eucneetoere as 1896 
Charles N. Herried...... TPL Wetec va ieye te taustie ae 1900 
Coed Crawlordigceuscssce Vuh mle aisteeche ee 1906 
Robert L. Vessey........ ae BadaoacnS 1909 


Dakota Territory ranked forty-second 
in population among the States and Ter- 
ritories under the census of 1860; forty- 
fifth in 1870; and fortieth in 1880; and 
the State of South Dakota ranked thirty- 
seventh under the censuses of 1890, 1900, 
and 1910. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Cong. Term. 


Gideon C. Moody 51st to 52d | 1889 to 1891 


Richard F, Pettigrew. .| 51st ‘‘ 57th | 1889 ‘ 1901 
James H. Kyle........| 52d ‘“ 57th | 1891 “ 1901 
Robert J. Gamble..... 57th “* — | 1901 ** ——— 
Alfred B. Kittredge....| 57th ‘ 61st | 1901 ‘ 1909 
Coe I. Crawford...... ’ 6lst ‘ — | 1909 ** —— 


In the apportionment. of representation 
in Congress, South Dakota was given two 
members under the censuses of 1880, 
1890, and 1900, and three in 1910. 
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History—tThe early history of this 
region has been narrated under Norrn 
DaKkoTa (q.v.), and that of South Dako- 
ta immediately preceding and at State- 
hood, under Government. The Australian- 
ballot system was introduced in 1891; 
prize-fighting within the State was pro- 
hibited in 1895; a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a State-dispensary 
system was adopted in 1898; equal suf- 
frage was defeated in 1898 and again in 
1911; an act carrying into effect a con- 
stitutional amendment relating to the in- 
itiative and referendum was adopted in 
1899; and the amendment was practically 
abolished by a decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1901. The divorce laws were 
changed in 1907, so as to require a resi- 
dence of one year in the State and three 
months in the county preparatory to 
bringing suit and an open hearing in 
court, and the amended laws were rati- 
fied by popular vote in 1908. In 1910 six 
new laws and six proposed amendments 
to the constitution were voted on, and 
all but one (allowing State lands to be 
leased for agricultural purposes) were de- 
feated. It is interesting to note that in 
this election the ballot was seven feet 
long and ten inches wide. 

South Mills, Barrre or. In April, 
1862, General Reno, with his troops, went 
in transports up the Pasquotank to within 
3 miles of Elizabeth City, N.C., and, land- 
ing cautiously in the night of the 19th, 
a part of them, under Colonel Hawkins, 
pushed forward to surprise and intercept 
a body of Confederates known to be about 
leaving that place for Norfolk. Misled 
by his guide, the Confederates were ap- 
prised of the movement before he ap- 
peared, and near South Mills, in the vi- 
cinity of Camden Court-house, they as- 
sailed the Nationals with grape and can- 
ister. Reno, with his main body, met the 
attack bravely. The Confederates were 
flanked, and hastily withdrew. A gunboat 
drove them out of the woods along the 
river-bank, and Hawkins’s Zouaves made 
a charge, but were repulsed with heavy 
loss. The Confederates were defeated. 
This event caused much consternation at 
Norfolk. The Nationals lost (chiefly of 
Hawkins’s Zouaves) fifteen killed, ninety- 
six wounded, and two made prisoners. 
The Confederates left thirty killed and 


wounded on the field. Winton, at the head 
of the Chowan; Plymouth, at the mouth 
of the Roanoke; and Washington, at the 
head of the Pamlico River, were now all 
quietly occupied by the National forces. 
For the remainder of the year the coasts 
of North Carolina were in possession of 
the Nationals. 

South Mountain, Barrie or. In 1862 
the National army pursued the Confeder- 
ates from Frederick, Md., in two columns 
over South Mountain into the valley of 
Antietam Creek. General Burnside led 
the right and centre by way of Turner’s 
Gap; and the left, composed of Franklin’s 
corps, went by the way of Crampton’s 
Gap, on the same range, nearer Harper’s 
Ferry. The division of D. H. Hill was 
the only Confederate force guarding Turn- 
er’s Gap, and McLaws was guarding 
Crampton’s Gap. The Confederates had 
no idea that the Nationals would make 
such a vigorous pursuit as they did; but 
on the morning of Sept. 14 a startling 
apparition met the eyes of the Confed- 
erates from the mountain heights. Plea- 
sonton’s cavalry was leading nearly the 
whole of the National army down the 
Kittoctan Hills and across the valley 
towards South Mountain. A portion of 
General Cox’s division of Ohio troops 
reached the borders of the Gap early in 
the forenoon, and, under the cover of a 
portion of McMullin’s battery, Cox pressed 
up the wooded and rocky acclivity. He 
was at first confronted by Garland’s di- 
vision, which was badly cut up and its 
commander killed in the severe action that 
ensued. The place of this division was 
soon filled by the troops of Anderson, sup- 
ported by Rodes and Ripley. These held 
the position for a long time, but finally 
gave way, and Cox succeeded in gaining 
the erest of the mountain. It was now 
noon. 

Very soon the battle assumed far great- 
er proportions, for two of Longstreet’s 
brigades came to the aid of Hill. These 
were soon followed by Longstreet himself 
with seven brigades, making the Confeder- 
ate force defending the Gap and the two 
crests about 30,000 strong. First the 
divisions of National troops of Wilcox, 
Rodman, and Sturgis came up, followed 
soon after by Hooker’s troops, and a little 
later a general battle-line was formed 
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BATTLE OF SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 


with Ricketts’s, Reno’s, and King’s di- 
visions. At 4 p.m. fighting was general 
all along the line, and at many points the 
ground was contested inch by inch. Gen- 
eral Hatch, who commanded King’s di- 
vision, was wounded, when General Double- 
day took his command, his own passing to 
the care of General Wainwright, who was 
soon disabled. At dusk Hooker had flank- 
ed and beaten the Confederate left. Reno’s 
command, which had gained a foothold on 
the crest, fought desperately until dark. 
At about sunset their leader, at the head 
of the troops in an open field, was killed. 
He died almost at the moment of victory, 
and his command devolved on General 
Cox. 

Meade, with his brigades, led by General 


Seymour and Colonels Magilton and Gal- 
lagher, fought on the right of Hatch’s 
division. General Duryée, whose fine 
brigade of Ricketts’s division had partici- 
pated in the later struggles of Pope with 
Lee, was just coming up when the con- 
test ceased at that point. Meanwhile the 
brigades of Gibbons and Hartsuff had 
pushed up the road along the Gap, fight- 
ing and winning steadily until about 9 
P.M., When, having reached a point near 
the summit of the Gap, their ammunition 
was exhausted. But the victory for 
the Nationals was secured. During the 
night, Lee withdrew his forees, and so 
ended the battle of South Mountain. 
Franklin meanwhile, confronted by Con- 
federates led by Howell Cobb, had fought 
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and driven his enemies over the mountain 
into the valley at Crampton’s Gap, and 
held a position in Pleasant Valley, within 
6 miles of Harper’s Ferry. 

South River, the name applied by 
the Dutch of New NrerueErLanp (q. v.) 


to the Delaware River, the name North 
River being applied to the Hudson 
River. 

South Sea Expedition. Propositions 


having been made to the national gov- 
ernment for the fitting out of an expedi- 
tion to survey and explore the South Seas 
in the Antarctic regions, the project was 
approved, and in December, 1836, a scien- 
tifie corps was appointed, to receive pay 
from July 4, 1837. It was to be com- 
manded by Capt. Ap Catesby Jones, of 
the United States navy. An expedition 
was organized, but, serious disputes aris- 
ing, it was disbanded. Another was or- 
ganized, and its command was intrusted 
to Lieut. Charles Wilkes, of the navy. 
The scientific corps consisted of nine 
members—namely, H. Hale, philologist; 
C. Pickering and T. R. Peale, naturalists; 
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J. Couthong, conchologist; J. D. Dana, 
raineralogist; W. Rich, botanist; J. Dray- 
ton and A. T. Agate, draughtsmen; Mr. 
Brackenridge, horticulturist. The squad- 
ron consisted of the frigates Vincennes 
and Peacock, and the brig Porpoise and 
schooners Flying-fish and Sea-horse as 
tenders, with the store-ship Relief. It 
sailed from Hampton Roads Aug. 18, 1838, 
and on Jan. 26, 1839, was anchored op- 


posite the mouth of the Rio Negro, Pata- 
gonia. The squadron, after touching at 
various groups of islands in the Pacific, 
visited New South Wales. Leaving Syd- 
ney in December (1839), important dis- 
coveries were made in the Antarctic re- 
gions. Lieutenant Wilkes then explored 
the Fiji and Hawaiian islands, and in 
1841 visited the northwest coast of North 
America. He crossed the Pacific from 
San Francisco, Cal., and visited some of 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and 
thence sailed to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the island of St. Helena, and cast 
anchor in New York Harbor June 10,1842. 
The expedition had penetrated to lat. 
66° S. It made a voyage of about 
$0,000 miles, and brought home a large 
number of fine specimens of natural his- 
tory and of other departments of scien- 
tific research, which are preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
iDy (Ch 

Southampton, a town in Suffolk coun- 
ty, N. Y., on the south shore of Long 
Island. It is noted as the oldest English 
settlement in the State; 
was known by the Ind 
ians asAgawam; settleu 
by colonists from Mas- 
sachusetts in 1640; 
passed under the juris- 
diction of Connecticut 
in 1645; and has be- 
longed to New York 
since 1664, when it was 
granted to the Duke of 
York. The town is also 
noted for having been 
occupied by the British 
during the Long Island 
campaign in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and for 
possessing the remains 
of a defensive work of 
that time. 

Southard, Samvuet Lewis, jurist; born 
in Baskingridge, N. J., June 9, 1787; 
graduated at Princeton College in 1804; 
admitted to the bar of Virginia; became 
associate justice of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court in 1815; and elected to the 
United States Senate as a Whig to fill 
a vacancy in 1821. Soon after the expira- 
tion of this term he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and served till March 
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3, 1829, and during this period he was at 
times also acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and of War. In 1829 he was appoint- 
ed attorney-general of New Jersey; in 
1832 was elected governor of the State; 
and in 1833-42 was again in the United 
States Senate, becoming its president on 
the death of President Harrison and the 
accession of John Tyler in 1841. He died 
in Fredericksburg, Va., June 26, 1842. 
Southern Army, THE CONTINENTAL. 
After the defeat of Gates in 1780, Wash- 
ington selected Gen. Nathanael Greene to 
command the Southern army. Maj. 
Henry Lee’s corps of horse and some com- 
panies of artillery were ordered to the 
South. The Baron de Steuben was ordered 
to the same service; and Thaddeus Kosci- 
uszko, a patriot of Poland, was chosen en- 
gineer of that department to supply the 
place of Duportail, made prisoner at 


Charleston. Efforts were made to re- 
organize the Southern army. To sup- 
ply the place of captured regiments, 


the Assembly of Virginia voted 3,000 
men, apportioned among the counties, 
and a special tax was laid to raise 
means to pay hounties. In addition to 
money offered, volunteers were each of- 


fered 300 acres of land at the end of the 
war and a “healthy, sound negro ” or $200 
in specie. Virginia also issued $850,000 
in bills of credit to supply the treasury. 
North Carolina used its feeble resources 
to the same end. Drafts and recruits, 
and one whole battalion, came forward; 
and as Cornwallis retired General Gates 
advanced, first to Salisbury, and then to 
Charlotte, where General Greene took the 
command (Dec. 2). On the following 
day Gates departed for the headquarters 
of Washington to submit to an inquiry 
into his conduct at Camden. Greene 
found the troops in a wretched condition 
—clothes in tatters, insufficient food, pay 
in arrears producing discontent, and not 
a dollar in the military chest. Subsistence 
was obtained only by impressment. But 
he showed his usual energy and prepared 
for active oper«tions even with such 
unpromising materials, arranging the 
army in two divisions, and posting the 
main body at Cheraw, east of the Pedee; 
while Morgan and others were sent to 
take possession of the country near the 


junction of the Pacolet and Broad 
rivers. See GaTES, HoRATIO; GREENE, 
NATHANAEL. 
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Southern Confederacy. The legislat- 
ure of South Carolina passed the follow- 
ing ordinance, Dee. 20, 1860: 

“We, the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, do de- 
clare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 
and ordained, that the ordinance adopt- 
ed by us in convention on the 23d 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 
1788, whereby the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified, and also all 
acts and parts of the General Assembly 
of this State ratifying amendments of the 
said Constitution, are hereby repealed; 
and that the Union now subsisting be- 
tween South Carolina and other States, 
under the name of the United States of 
America, is hereby dissolved.” 

This was the first action on the part 
of a State legislature which led to the 
Montgomery convention. 

The delegates from six States—South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


Louisiana, and Florida met at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1861. Jefferson 
Davis was inaugurated as President, Feb. 
18, 1861, and the permanent constitution 
was adopted March 11, 1861. 

President Davis appointed Robert 
Toombs, Secretary of State; C. J. Mem- 
minger, Secretary of Treasury; L. Pope 
Walker, Secretary of War; Stephen R. 
Mallory, Secretary of Navy; Judah P. 
Benjamin, Attorney-General; and John H. 
Reagan, Postmaster-General. 

The provisional Confederate Congress 
held four sessions: First, from Feb. 4, 
1861, to March 16, 1861; seeond, from 
April 29, 1861, to May 22, 1861; third, 
from July 20, 1861, to Aug. 22, 1861; 
fourth, from Nov. 18, 1861, to Feb. 17, 1862. 

Under the permanent constitution, 
which provided for twenty-six Senators 
and 106 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there were two congresses. 
The first held four sessions: 
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First, from Feb. 18 to April 26, 1862; 
second, from Aug. 12 to Oct. 13, 1862; 
third, from Jan. 12 to May 8, 1863; fourth, 
from Dee. 7, 1863, to Feb. 18, 1864. 

The second congress held two sessions: 
First, from May 2 to June 15, 1864; sec- 
ond, from Nov. 7, 1864, to March 18, 1865. 
See CONFEDERATE STATES. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFED- 
ERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 


We, the people of the Confederate 
States, each State acting in its sovereign 
and independent character, in order to 
form a permanent federal government, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity—invoking 
the favor and guidance of Almighty God 
—do ordain and establish this  con- 
stitution for the Confederate States of 
America. 


ARTICLE I. 


SrecTrIon 1. 


1. All legislative powers herein dele- 
gated shall be vested in a Congress of the 
Confederate States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives. 


SEcTION 2. 


1. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several 
States; and the electors in each State 
shall be citizens of the Confederate States, 
and have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature; but no person of 
foreign birth, not a citizen of the Confed- 
erate States, shall be allowed to vote for 
any Officer, civil or political, State or 
federal. 

2. No person shall be a representative 
who shall not have attained the age of 
twenty-five years, and be a citizen of the 
Confederate States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this 
Confederacy, according to their respective 
numbe~'s, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service 


for a term of years, and excluding Ind. 
ians not taxed, three-fifths of all slaves, 
The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the Confederate States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of representatives 
shall not exceed one for every 50,000, but 
each State shall have at least one repre- 
sentative; and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the State of South Caro- 
lina shall be entitled to choose six; the 
State of Georgia, ten; the State of Ala- 
bama, nine; the State of Florida, two; 
the State of Mississippi, seven; the State 
of Louisiana, six; and the State of Texas, 
six. 

4. When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the executive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shail 
choose their speaker and other officers; 
and shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment; except that any judicial or other 
federal officer resident and acting solely 
within the limits of any State, may be 
impeached by a vote of two-thirds of both 
branches of the legislature thereof. 


SEcTION 3. 


1. The Senate of the Confederate States 
shall be composed of two senators from 
each State, chosen for six years by the 
legislature thereof, at the regular session 
next immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the term of service; and each 
senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be as- 
sembled, in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as 
may be into three classes. The seats of 
the senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second 
year: of the second class at the expira- 
tion of the fourth year; and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year; 
so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the execu- 
tive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, which shal] then fill such vacancies- 

3. No person shall be a senator, who 
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shall not have attained the age of thirty 
years, and be a citizen of the Confederate 
States; and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of the State for which 
he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the Confederate 
States shall be president of the Senate, 
but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, and also a president pro tempore, 
in the absence of the Vice-President, or 
when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States. 

6. The Senate shall have sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the President of the 
Confederate States is tried, the chief- 
justice shall preside; and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit, under the Confederate States; but 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
liable to and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to 
law. 


SrecTIon 4. 


1. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof, subject 
to the provisions of this constitution; but 
the Congress may, at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the times and places of choosing sena- 
tors. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year; and such meeting shall 
be on the first Monday in December, un- 
less they shall, by law, appoint a different 
day. 


SrecTiIon 5. 


1. Each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent members, in such 


manner and under such penalties as each 
House may provide. 

2, Each House may determine the rules 
of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such part as 
may in its judgment require secrecy, and 
the ayes and noes of the members of 
either House, on any question, shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session 
of Congress, shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


SECTION 6. 


1. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the treasury of the Confederate States. 
They shall, in all cases except treason, 
felony, and breach of peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective Houses, and 
in going to and returntng from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in 
any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the Confederate States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any 
office under the Confederate States shall 
be a member of either House during his 
continuance in office. But Congress may, 
by law, grant to the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments a seat 
upon the floor of either House with the 
privilege of discussing any measure ap- 
pertaining to his department. 


Section 7, 


1, All bills for raising the revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed 
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both Houses shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the President of the 
Confederate States; if he approve he shall 
sign it; but if not, he shall return it with 
his objections to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered, and if approved by two-thirds 
of that House, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases, the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for 
and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each House respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shall be a law, in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the Congress, 
by their adjournment, prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. The 
President may approve any appropriation 
and disapprove any other appropriation 
in the same bill. In such case he shall, 
in signing the bill, designate the appropri- 
ations disapproved; and shall return a 
copy of such appropriations, with his ob- 
jections, to the House in which the bill 
shall have originated; and the same pro- 
ceedings shall then be had as in case of 
other bills disapproved by the President. 
3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to 
which the concurrence of both Houses may 
be necessary (except on questions of ad- 
journment), shall be presented to the 
President of the Confederate States; and 
before the same shall take effect shall 
be approved by him; or, being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of both Houses, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in case of a bill. 


Section 8. 


The Congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, for revenue necessary 
to pay the debts, provide for the common 
defence, and carry on the government of 
the Conederate States; but no bounties 
shail be granted from the treasury; nor 
shall any duties or taxes on importations 


from foreign nations be laid to promote or 
foster any branch of industry; and all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the Confederate States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of 
the Confederate States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes; but neither 
this, nor any clause contained in the con- 
stitution, shall ever be construed to dele- 
gate the power to Congress to appropriate 
money for any internal improvement in- 
tended to facilitate commerce; except for 
the purpose of furnishing lights, beacons, 
and buoys, and other aids to navigation 
upon the coasts, and the improvement of 
harbors, and the removing of obstructions 
in river navigation; in all which cases, 
such duties shall be Jaid on the navigation 
facilitated thereby, as may be necessary 
to pay the costs and expenses thereof. 

4. To establish uniform laws of nat- 
uralization, and uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the Con- 
federate States, but no law of Congress 
shall discharge any debt contracted before 
the passage of the same. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. - 

6. To provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the Confederate States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post- 
routes; but the expenses of the post-office 
department, after the first day of March, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, shall be paid out of its 
own revenues. 

8. To promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court. 

10. To deiine and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and on water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but 
no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years. 
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13. ‘To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Conted- 
erate States, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the Confederate 
States; reserving to the States, respective- 
ly, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in 
all eases whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, 
by cession of one or more States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the government of the Confederate States; 
and to exercise a like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, mag- 
azines, arsenals, doek-yards, and other 
needful buildings, and 

18. To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution 
in the government of the Confederate 
States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 


SEcTION 9. 


1. The importation of negroes of the 
African race, from any foreign country, 
other than the slave-holding States or 
Territories of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is hereby forbidden; and Congress is 
required to pass such laws as shall ef- 
fectually prevent the same. 

2. Congress shall also have power to 
prohibit the introduction of slaves from 
any State not a member of, or Territory 
not belonging to, this Confederacy. 

3. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in case of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

4. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto 
law, or law denying or impairing the right 
of property in negro slaves, shall be 


passed. 


5. No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore direct- 
ed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State, except 
by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses. 

7. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another. 

8. No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from time to time. 

9. Congress shall appropriate no money 
from the treasury except by a vote of two- 
thirds of both Houses, taken by yeas and 
nays, unless it be asked and estimated 
for by some one of the heads of depart- 
ments, and submitted to Congress by the 
President; or for the purpose of paying 
its own expenses and contingencies; or for 
the payment of claims against the Con- 
federate States, the justice of which shall 
have been judicially declared by a tribunal 
for the investigation of claims against the 
government, which it is hereby made the 
duty of Congress to establish. 

10. All bills appropriating money shall 
specify in federal currency the exact 
amount of each appropriation and the 
purposes for which it is made; and Con- 
gress shall grant no extra compensation 
to any public contractor, officer, agent, 
or servant, after such contract shall have 
been made or such service rendered. 

1l. No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the Confederate States; and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under 
them shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, accept of any present, emoluments, 
office, or title of any kind whatever, from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

12. Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

13. A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 
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14. No soldier shall, in time of peace, 
be quartered in any house without the 
ecnsent of the owner; nor in time of war, 
but in a manner prescribed by law. 

15. The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated; and no warrant 
shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or aflirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

16. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of 
a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service, in time of war, or 
public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself; nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law; nor shall any private property 
be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

17. In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
publie trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 

18. In suits of common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved; 
and no fact so tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
Confederacy, than according to the rules 
of the common law. 

19. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel or 
unusual punishment inflicted. 

20. Every law, or resolution having the 
force of law, shall relate to but one sub- 
ject, and that shall be expressed in the 
title. 

Section 10. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, 

alliance, or confederation; grant letters of 


marque and reprisals; coin money; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; pass any bill of at- 
tainder, or ew post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts; or 
grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws; and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the treasury of the Confederate States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, ex- 
cept on sea-going vessels, for the im- 
provement of its rivers and_ harbors 
navigated by the said vessels; but such 
duties shall not conflict with any treaties 
of the Confederate States with foreign 
nations; and any surplus of revenue, thus 
derived, shall, after making such improve- 
ment, be paid into the common treasury; 
nor shall any State keep troops or ships- 
of-war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power, or engage in war, 
unless actually invaded, or in such im- 
minent danger as will not admit of delay. 
But when any river divides or flows 
through two or more States, they may 
enter into compacts with each other to 
improve the navigation thereof. 


ARTICLE II. 


SrctTion 1. 


1. The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the Confederate States 
of America. He and the Vice-President 
shall hold their offices for the term of six 
years; but the President shall not be re 
eligible. The President and Vice-President 
shall be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the State may be entitled 
in Congress; but no senator or representa: 
tive, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the Confederate States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 
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3. The electors shall meet in their re- 
spective States and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves; they 
shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as Presi- 
dent, and of all persons voted for as 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes 
for each; which list they shall sign, and 
certify, and transmit, sealed, to the goy- 
ernment of the Confederate States, direct- 
ed to the president of the Senate. The 
president of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted; the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no 
person shall have such majority, then, 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But, in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representatives from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case 
of the death or other constitutional dis- 
ability of the President. 

4, The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes as Vice-President shall be the 
Vice-President, if such a number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a 
majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary 
for a choice. 


5. But no person constitutionally in- 
eligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
Confederate States. 

6. The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes; which 
day shall be the same throughout the Con- 
federate States. 

7. No person except a natural born cit- 
izen of the Confederate States, or a citizen 
thereof at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, or a citizen thereof born in 
the United States prior to the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1860, shall be eligible to the office of 
President; neither shall any person be eli- 
gible to that office who shall not have at- 
tained the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the 
limits of the Confederate States, as they 
may exist at the time of his election. 

8. In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, res- 
ignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President; 
and the Congress may, by law, provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability both of the President and the 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act accordingly until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected. 

9. The President shall, at stated times, 
receive for his services a compensation, 
which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected; and he shall not 
receive within that period any other 
emolument from the Confederate States, 
or any of them. 

10. Before he enters on the execution 
of the duties of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
T will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the constitution thereof.” 


SrcTion 2. 


1. The President shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the Confed- 
erate States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
service of the Confederate States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the prin: 
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cipal officer in each of the executive de- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the Confed- 
erate States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur; and he shall nom- 
inate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers of the Confederate States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law; but the Congress may 
by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers as they think proper in 


the President alone, in the courts of law,. 


or in the heads of departments. 

3. The principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, and all persons 
connected with the diplomatic service, may 
be removed from office at the pleasure of 
the President. All other civil officers of 
the executive department may be removed 
at any time by the President, or other ap- 
pointing power, when their services are un- 
necessary, or for dishonesty, incapacity, in- 
efficiency, misconduct, or neglect of duty; 
and when so removed. the removal shall be 
reported to the Senate, together with the 
reasons therefor. 

4. The President shall have power to 
fill all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of 
the next session; but no person rejected 
by the Senate shall be reappointed to the 
same office during their ensuing recess. 


Section 3. 


1. The President shall, from time to 
time, give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Confederacy, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them; and, 
in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he 
may think proper; he shall receive ambas- 


sadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the Confederate States. 


SECTION 4. 


1. The President and Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the Confederate 
States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, or conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 


ARTICLE III, 


Srction 1. 


1. The judicial power of the Confederate 
States shall be vested in one Superior 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during continuance in office. 


SECTION 2. 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases arising under the constitution, the 
laws of the Confederate States, or treaties 
made or which shall be made under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty or maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
Confederate States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more States; 
between a State and citizens of another 
State, where the State is plaintiff; be- 
tween citizens claiming lands under grants 
of different States, and between a State 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects; but no State shall 
be sued by a citizen or subject of any 
foreign state. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and 
fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 

5. The trial of all cases, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such 
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trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any State, 
the trial sha]l be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. 


SECTION 3. 


j. Treason against the Confederate 
States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to 
declare the punishment of treason, but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Srcrion 1. 


1. Full faith and credit shall be given 
in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may, by general 
laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 


SECTION 2. 


1. The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the several States, 
and shall have the right of transit and 
sojourn in any State of this Confederacy, 
with their slaves and other property; and 
the right of property in said slaves shall 
not be thereby impaired. 

2. A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or other crime against the 
laws of such State, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No slave or other person having been 
held to service or labor in any State or 
Territory of the Confederate States, under 
the laws thereof, escaping or unlawfully 
earried into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but 


shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such slave belongs, or to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 


SECTION 3. 


1. Other States may be admitted into 
this Confederacy by a vote of two-thirds 
of the whole House of Representatives, and 
two-thirds of the Senate, the Senate voting 
by States; but no new State shall be form- 
ed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the consent of 
the legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations concerning the property of the 
Confederate States, including the lands 
thereof. 

3. The Confederate States may acquire 
new territory; and Congress shall have 
power to legislate and provide govern- 
ments for the inhabitants of all territory 
belonging to the Confederate States, lying 
without the limits of the several States, 
and may permit them, at such times, and 
in such manner as it may by law provide, 
to form States to be admitted into the 
Confederacy. In all such territory, the in- 
stitution of negro slavery, as it now exists 
in the Confederate States, shall be rec- 
ognized and protected by Congress and 
by the territorial government; and the in- 
habitants of the several Confederate States 
and Territories shall have the right to take 
to such territory any slaves lawfully held 
by them in any of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Confederate States. 

4, The Confederate States shall guar- 
antee to every State that now is or here- 
after may become a member of this Con- 
federacy, a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legis- 
lature (or of the executive when the 
legislature is not in session), against 
domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
Section 1. 


1. Upon the demand of any three 
States, legally assembled in their several 
conventions, the Congress shall summon 
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a convention of all the States, to take into 
consideration such amendments to the con- 
stitution as the said States shall concur 
in suggesting at the time when the said 
demand is made; and should any of the 
proposed amendments to the constitution 
be agreed on by the said convention— 
voting by States—and the same be rati- 
fied by the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, or by conventions in 
two-thirds thereof—as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the general convention—they shall thence- 
forward form a part of this constitution. 
But no State shall, without its consent, 
be deprived of its equal representation in 
the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Section 1. 


1. The government established by this 
constitution is the successor of the pro- 
visional government of the Confederate 
States of America, and all the laws passed 
by the latter shall continue in force until 
the same shall be repealed or modified ; 
and all officers appointed by the same shall 
remain in office until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, or the offices 
abolished. 

2. All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into before the adoptior of this 
constitution shall be as valid against the 
Confederate States under this constitution 
as under the provisional government. 

3. This constitution, and the laws of 
the Confederate States made in pursuance 
thereot, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
Confederate States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby; anything in 
the constitution or laws or any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

4. The senators and representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the members of the 
several State legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the 
Confederate States, and of the several 
States, shall be bound, by oath or af- 
firmation, to support this constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office of public 
trust under the Confederate States. 

5. The enumeration, in the constitution, 
of certain rights, shall not be construed 
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to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people of the several States. 

6. The powers not delegated to the Con- 
federate States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the peo- 
ple thereof. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Section 1. 


1. The ratification of the conventions of 
five States shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

2. When five States shall have ratified 
this constitution in the manner before 
specified, the Congress, under the pro- 
visional constitution, shall prescribe the 
time for holding the election of President 
and Vice-President, and for the meeting 
of the electoral college, and for counting 
the votes and inaugurating the President. 
They shall also prescribe the time for 
holding the first election of members of 
Congress under this constitution, and the 
time for assembling the same. Until the 
assembling of such Congress, the Congress 
under the provisional constitution shall 
continue to exercise the legislative powers 
granted them; not extending beyond the 
time limited by the constitution of the 
provisional government. 

Southern Conventions in 1850.—The 
number of delegates from the several 
State were: Alabama, four; Florida, four; 
Georgia, eleven; Mississippi, eight; South 
Carolina, sixteen; Tennessee, fourteen; 
Virginia, one. 

The Tennessee delegates did not vote for 
the November resolutions, but reported a 
substitute. 

The Nashville convention, which met 
June 10, 1850, adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. Resolved, that the Territories of the 
United States belong to the people of the 
several States of this Union as their com- 
mon property; that the citizens of the 
several States have equal rights to 
migrate with their property to these Ter- 
ritories, and are equally entitled to the 
protection of. the federal government in 
the enjoyment of that property so long as 
the Territories remain under the charge 
of that government. 

2. Resolved, that Congress has no power 
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to exclude from the territory of the Unit- 
ed States any property lawfully held in 
the States of the Union, and any acts 
which may be passed by Congress to effect 
this result is a plain violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

3. Resolved, that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to provide governments for the Ter- 
ritories, since the spirit of American in- 
stitutions forbids the maintenance of mili- 
tary governments in time of peace; and 
as all Jaws heretofore existing in Terri- 
tories once belonging to foreign powers 
which interfere with the full enjoyment of 
religion, the freedom of the press, the trial 
by jury, and all other rights of persons 
and property as secured or recognized in 
the Constitution of the United States, are 
necessarily void so soon as such Terri- 
tories become American Territories, it is 
the duty of the federal government to 
make early provision for the enactment 
of those laws which may be expedient and 
necessary to secure to the inhabitants of 
and emigrants to such Territories the full 
benefit of the constitutional rights we 
assert. 


4. Resolved, that to protect property: 


existing in the several States of the 
Union, the people of these States invested 
the federal government with the powers 
of war and negotiation, and of sustaining 
armies and navies, and prohibiting to 
State authorities the exercise of the same 
powers. They made no discrimination in 
the protection to be afforded or the descrip- 
tion of the property to be defended, nor 
was it allowed to the federal government 
to determine what should be held as prop- 
erty. Whatever the States deal with as 
property the federal government is bound 
to recognize and defend as such. There- 
fore it is the sense of this convention that 
all acts of the federal government which 
tend to denationalize property of any de- 
scription recognized in the Constitution 
and laws of the States, or that dis- 
criminate in the degree and efficiency of 
the protection to be afforded to it, or which 
weaken or destroy the title of any citizen 
upon American Territories, are plain and 
palpable violations of the fundamental 
law under which it exists. 

5. Resolved, that the slave - holding 
States cannot and will not submit to the 
enactment by Congress of any law im- 


posing onerous conditions or restraints 
upon the rights of masters to remove with 
their property into the Territories of the 
United States, or to any law making dis- 
criminations in favor of the proprietors 
of other property against them. 

6. Resolved, that it is the duty of the 
federal government plainly to recognize 
and firmly to maintain the equal rights 
of the citizens of the several States in the 
Territories of the United States, and to 
repudiate the power to make a dis- 
crimination between the proprietors of 
different species of property in the federal 
legislation. The fulfilment of this duty 
by the federal government would greatly 
tend to restore the peace of the country, 
and to allay the exasperation and excite- 
ment which now exists between the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. For it is 
the deliberate opinion of this convention 
that the tolerance Congress has given to 
the notion that federal authority might 
be employed incidently and indirectly to 
subvert or weaken the institution exist- 
ing in the States confessedly beyond fed- 
eral jurisdiction and control, is a main 
cause of the discord which menaces the 
existence of the Union, and which has 
wellnigh destroyed the efficient action of 
the federal government itself. 

7. Resolved, that the performance of 
this duty is required by the fundamental 
law of the Union. The equality of the 
people of the several States composing the 
Union cannot be disturbed without dis- 
turbing the frame of the American insti- 
tutions. This principle is violated in the 
denial to the citizens of the slave-holding 
States of power to enter into the Terri- 
tories with the property lawfully acquired 
in the States. The warfare against this 
right is a war upon the Constitution. 
The defenders of this right are defenders 
of the Constitution, those who deny or im- 
pair its exercise are unfaithful to the 
Constitution, and if disuuion follows the 
destruction of the right, they are the dis- 
unionists. 

8. Resolved, that the performance of its 
duties, upon the principle we declare, 
would enable Congress to remove the em- 
barrassments in which the country is 
now involved. The vacant Territories of 
the United States, no longer regarded as 
prizes for sectional rapacity and ambition, 
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would be gradually occupied by inhabi- 
tants drawn to them by their interests 
and feelings. The institutions fitted to 
them would be naturally applied by gov- 
ernments formed on American ideas, and 
approved by the deliberate choice of their 
constituents. The community would be 
educated and disciplined under a Repub- 
lican administration in habits of self-gov- 
ernment, and fitted for an association as a 
State, and to the enjoyment of a place in 
the Confederacy. A community so formed 
and organized might well claim admission 
to the Union, and none would dispute the 
validity of the claim. : 

9. Resolved, that a recognition of this 
principle would deprive the questions be- 
tween Texas and the United States of their 
sectional character, and would leave them 
for adjustment without disturbance from 
sectional prejudice and passions, upon 
considerations of magnanimity and jus- 
tice. 

10. Resolved, that a recognition of this 
principle would infuse a spirit of concili- 
ation in the discussion and adjustment of 
all the subjects of sectional dispute, which 
would afford a guarantee of an early and 
satisfactory determination. 

11. Resolved, that in the event a domi- 
nant majority shall refuse to recognize 
the great constitutional rights we as- 
sert, and shall continue to deny the 
obligations of the federal government to 
maintain them, it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the Territories should be 
treated as property, and divided between 
the sections of the Union, so that the 
rights of both sections shall be adequately 
secured in their respective shares. That 
we are aware this course is open to grave 
objections, but we are ready to acquiesce 
in the adoption of the line of 36° 30’ N. 
latitude, extending to the Pacific Ocean, 
as an extreme concession, upon considera- 
tion of what is due to the stability of 
our institutions. 

12. Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this convention that this controversy 
should be ended, either by recognition of 
the constitutional rights of the South- 
ern people, or by an equitable partition of 
the Territories. That the spectacle of a 
Confederacy of States, involved in quar- 
rels over the fruits of a war in which the 
American arms were crowned with glory, 


is humiliating. That the incorporation of 
the Wilmot proviso, in the offer of set- 
tlement—a proposition which fourteen 
States regard as disparaging and dis- 
honorable—is degrading to the country. A 
termination to this controversy by the 
disruption of the Confederacy, or by the 
abandonment of the Territories to pre- 
vent such a result, would be a climax to 
the shame which attaches to the con- 
troversy which it is the paramount duty 
of Congress to avoid. 

13. Resolved, that this convention will 
not conclude that Congress will adjourn 
without making an adjustment of this con- 
troversy; and in the condition in which 
the convention finds the questions before 
Congress, it does not feel at liberty to 
discuss the methods suitable for a re- 
sistance to measures not yet adopted, 
which might involve a dishonor to the 
Southern States. 

The Nashville convention reassembled 
in November, 1850, and adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 

We, the delegates assembled frem a por- 
tion of the States of this Confederacy, 
make this exposition of the causes which 
have brought us together, and of the 
rights which the States we represent are 
entitled to under the compact of Union. 

We have amongst us two races, marked 
by such distinction of color and physical 
and moral qualities as forever forbid their 
living together on terms of social and 
political equality. 

The black race have been slaves from 
the earliest settlement of our country, 
and cur relations of master and slave 
have grown up from that time. A change 
in these relations must end in convulsion, 
and the entire ruin of one or of both races. 

When the Constitution was adopted 
this relation of master and slave, as it 
exists, was expressly recognized and 
guarded in that instrument. It was a 
great and vital interest, involving our 
very existence as a separate people then 
as well as now. 

The States of this Confederacy acceded 
to that compact, each one for itself, and 
ratified it as States. 

If the non-slave-holding States, who are 
parties to that compact, disregard its pro- 
visions and endanger our peace and ex- 
istence by united and deliberate action, 
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we have a right, as States, there being 
no common arbiter, to secede. 

The object of those who are urging on 
the federal government in its aggressive 
policy upon our domestic institutions is, 
beyond all doubt, finally to overthrow 
them, and abolish the existing relation 
between the master and slave. We feel 
authorized to assert this from their own 
declarations, and from the history of 
events in this country for the last few 
years. 

To abolish slavery or the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia—to regulate the 
sale and transfer of slaves between the 
States—to exclude slave-holders with their 
property from the Territories—to admit 
California under the circumstances of the 
case, we hold to be all parts of the same 
system of measures, and subordinate the 
end they have in view, which is openly 
avowed to be the total overthrow of the 
institution. 

We make no aggressive move. We 
stand upon the defensive. We invoke the 
spirit of the Constitution, and claim its 
guarantees. Our rights—our independence 
—the peace and.existence of our families, 
depend upon the issue. : 

The federal government has within a 
few years acquired, by treaty and by tri- 
umphant war, vast Territories. This has 
been done by the counsels and arms of 
all, and the benefits and rights belong 
alike and equally to all the States. The 
federal government is but the common 
agent of the States united, and represents 
their conjoined sovereignty over subject- 
matter granted and defined in the compact. 

The authority it exercises over all ac- 
quired territory must in good faith be 
exercised for the equal benefit of all the 
parties. To prohibit our citizens from 
settling there with the most valuable part 
of our property is not only degrading to us 
as equals, but violates our highest con- 
stitutional rights. 

Restrictions and prohibitions against 
the slave-holding States, it would appear, 
are to be the fixed and settled policy of 
the government; and those States that 
are hereafter to be admitted into the 
federal Union from their extensive ter- 
ritories will but confirm and increase the 
power of the majority; and he knows little 
of history who cannot read our destiny 


in the future if we fail to do our duty 
now as free people. 

We have beea harassed and insulted by 
those who ought to have been our brethren 
in their constant agitation of a subject 
vital to us and the peace of our families. 
We have been outraged by the gross mis- 
representations of our moral and social 
habits, and by the manner in which they 
have denounced us before the world. We 
have had our property enticed off, and 
the means of recovery denied us by our 
co-States in the Territories of the Union, 
which we were entitled to as political 
equals under the Constitution. Our peace 
has been endangered by incendiary ap- 
peals, The Union, instead of being consid- 
ered a fraternal bond, has been used as the 
means of striking at our vital interests. 

The admission of California, under the 
circumstances of the case, confirms an un- 
authorized and revolutionary seizure of 
public domain, and the exclusion of nearly 
half the States of the Confederacy from 
equal rights therein, destroys the line of 
36° 30’, which was originally acquiesced 
in as a matter of compromise and peace, 
and appropriates to the Northern States 
120,000 square miles below that line, and 
is so gross and palpable a violation of the 
principles of justice and equality as to 
shake our confidence in any security to be 
given by that majority who are now cloth- 
ed with power to govern the future des- 
tiny of the Confederacy. 

The recent purchase of territory by 
Congress from Texas, as low down as 32° 
on the Rio Grande, also indicates that the 
boundaries of the slave-holding States are 
fixed and our doom prescribed so far as 
it depends upon the will of a dominant 
majority, and nothing now can save us 
from a degraded destiny but the spirit of 
freemen who know their rights and are 
resolved to maintain them, be the conse- 
quences what they may. 

We have no powers that are binding upon 
the States we represent. But, in order to 
produce system and concerted action, we 
recommend the following resolutions—viz. 

1. Resolved, that we have ever cherished, 
and do now cherish, a cordial attachment 
to the constitutional union of the States, 
and that to preserve and perpetuate that 
Union unimpaired this convention origi- 
nated and has now reassembled. 
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2. Resolved, that the union of the States 
is a union of equal and independent sov- 
ereignties, and that the powers delegated 
to the federal government can be resumed 
by the several States, whenever it may 
seem to them proper and necessary. 

3. Resolved, that all the evils anticipated 
by the South, and which occasioned this 
convention to assemble, have been realized 
by the failure to extend the Missouri line 
of compromise to the Pacifie Ocean; by 
the admission of California as a State; 
by the organization of Territorial govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico without 
giving adequate protection to the property 
of the South; by the dismemberment of 
Texas; by the abolition of the slave-trade 
and the emancipation of slaves carried 
into the District of Columbia for sale. 

4. Resolved, that we earnestly recom- 
mend to all parties in the slave-holding 
States to refuse to go into or countenance 
any national convention whose object may 
be to nominate candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, under any .party denomination 
whatever, until our constitutional rights 
are secured. 

5. Resolved, that in view of these aggres- 
sions, and of those threatened and impend- 
ing, we earnestly recommend to the slave- 
holding States to meet in a congress or 
convention, to be held at such time and 
place as the States desiring to be repre- 
sented may designate, to be composed of 
double the number of their Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, intrusted with full power 
and authority to deliberate and act with 
the view and intention of arresting further 
aggression, and, if possible, of restoring 
the constitutional rights of the South, and, 
if not, to provide for their future safety 
and independence. 

6. Resolved, that the president of this 
convention be requested to forward copies 
of the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
to the governors of each of the slave-hold- 
ing States of the Union, to be laid before 
their respective legislatures at their ear- 
liest assembling. 

Southern Education Board, an organi- 
zation founded in New York City in 1901 
for the purpose of aiding State and local 
authorities in the South in building up 
State systems of public schools. It co- 


operates with the GENERAL EDUCATION 
Boarp (q.v.) and the Peabody and Slater 
Funds. 

Southern Independence Association. 
A large proportion of the British ruling 
classes, from the prime minister down to 
the unofficial people, were anxious to see 
the prosperous and influential republic 
of the West overturned. Elated by the 
disasters to the National army at Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville in the 
spring of 1863, these British sympathizers 
became very active, and urged their gov- 
ernment to acknowledge the independence 
of the Confederate States. Public meet- 
ings were held in favor of the Confed- 
erates. At one of these the following reso- 
lution was adopted: “ Resolved, that in 
the opinion of this meeting the govern- 
ment would act wisely, both in the inter- 
ests of England and those of the world, 
were they immediately to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the great powers of 
Europe for the purpose of obtaining the 
acknowledgment by them of the indepen- 
dence of the Confederate States of North 
America.” A “Southern Independence 
Association ” was formed. Its member- 
ship was composed of powerful representa- 
tives of the Church, State, and trade. Not 
a few of them were members of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons. There 
were baronets, clergymen, lawyers, magis- 
trates, and merchants. This association 
was condemned by many Englishmen, and 
the British government was too prudent 
to listen to the suggestions of the associa- 
tion, or to the proposals of members of 
the peace faction in New York made to 
the British ambassador six months _be- 
fore. See Beecurer, Henry Warp. 

Southgate, JAMES Haywarp, born in 
Norfolk, Va., July 12, 1859; was edu- 
cated in the University of North Carolina; 
and in 1882 engaged in banking and in- 
surance business in Durham, N. C. He 
was for many years active in the prohi- 
bition movement, and served on the plat- 
form committee of the National Prohibi- 
tion Conventions of 1892 and 1896. In 
the latter year he was the candidate of 


his party for the Vice-Presidency. The 
ticket received 13,873 popular votes. 
Southwest Pass, ENGAGEMENT AT. In 


the fall of 1861 there was a blockading 
squadron at the Southwest Pass of the 
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Mississippi River, composed of the steam- 
er Richmond, sloops-of-war Vincennes 
and Preble, and steam-tender Water-witch, 
commanded by Capt. J. Pope. J. S. Hol- 
lins, formerly of the United States navy, 
was there in command of the Manassas, a 
Confederate ram. About 4 A.M. on Oct. 12, 
this ram appeared suddenly close to the 
Richmond, and by the time an alarm could 
be given by the watch, her iron prow had 
struck the war-steamer abreast the port 
fore-channels, staving a hole in the ship’s 
side. Then she withdrew and attempted 
to breach the Richmond’s stern, but fail- 
ed. A signal of danger had been given 
to the other vessels. They slipped their 
cables and ran down to the Pass, while 
the Richmond gave the assailant a volley 
from her port battery. The commander 
of the Vincennes, mistaking a signal, at- 
tempted to set fire to his vessel. They 
abandoned her, but, happily, the match 
intended to explode her magazine went 
out, and her crew returned to her. The 
Richmond and Vincennes had grounded, 
and for a while were bombarded by Hol- 
lins, who was, however, soon driven up 
the river. 

Southwest Territory. Organized in 
1790 from the territory ceded to the Unit- 
ed States by North and South Carolina. 
The State of Tennessee and part of Mis- 
sissippi were formed from this territory. 

Southworth, Constant, colonist; born 
in Leyden, Holland, in 1614; was taken 
to Plymouth colony, Mass., in 1623, where 
his mother went to become the second wife 
of Gov. William Bradford. In 1633 he 
was one of the settlers of Duxbury, which 
he represented in the legislature; was 
later commissioner of the united colonies, 
assistant governor of Plymouth, and gov- 
ernor of the Kennebec plantation. It is 
supposed that he wrote the supplement to 
Nathaniel Morton’s New EHngland’s Me- 
morial, He died in Duxbury, Mass., about 
1685. 

Sowards, JosmPn, scout; born in Ken- 
tucky about 1840. When the Civil War 
broke out he sided with the National gov- 
ernment, a stand which aroused the ani- 
mosity of his neighbors, so that he was 
forced to flee to the woods. While in 
concealment a party demanded that his 
father should make known his son’s hid- 
ing-place. This the father declined to do, 


and for the refusal he was shot dead by 
Judge Cecil, one of the party. In 1861 
Sowards joined the National army under 
Gen. James A. Garfield, by whom he was 
made a scout. Later, at the battle of Mid- 
dle Creek, while Marshall was retreating, 
Judge Cecil was taken prisoner. Sowards 
charged him with the death of his father, 
to which Cecil returned a scornful re- 
ply, and Sowards shot him. Although a 
court-martial sentenced the young man 
to death, Garfield secured for him only 
such guards as were friendly to the pris- 
oner, and he was allowed to escape. After 
this he attached himself toGarfield’s camp, 
gaining important information as to the 
movements of the enemy. His scouting 
resulted in the success of the Pound Gap 
expedition that freed Kentucky from the 
presence of organized Confederate bands. 
After this Sowards disappeared, and it 
was supposed that he was killed about 
1863 by Confederate guerillas. 

Sower, or Sauer, CHRISTOPHER, print- 
er; born in Laasphe, Germany, in 1693; 
graduated at a German university and 
studied medicine; settled in Germantown, 
Pa., in 1731; purchased the High-German 
Pennsylvanian Historian, which became 
very popularamong the German-Americans, 
in 1739. In 1743 he published the Bible 
in German, which was the first printed 
in America, with the exception of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible. He introduced cast-iron 
stoves into general use, and is supposed 
to have been their designer. He died 
in Germantown, Pa., Sept. 25, 1758. 

His son CHrisToPHER, publisher; born 
in Laasphe, Germany, Sept. 26, 1721; be- 
came a minister of the Dunker Church; 
was bishop or overseer in 1747-84; suc- 
ceeded his father in the publishing busi- 
ness, and was the largest book manufact- 
urer in America for many years. In 1776 
he began to publish a third edition of 
the Bible in German. When the British 
occupied Germantown they seized the un- 
bound sheets of this Bible and ‘bedded 
their horses with them, and in the bat- 
tle there many of these sheets were used 
for wadding in the artillery. Later Sower 
was accused of being a spy, and his prop- 
erty was confiscated. He died in poverty 
in Methatchen, Pa., Aug. 4, 1784. 

Spahr, CHAartEs BARZILLAI, journalist; 
born in Columbus, O., July 20, 1860; 
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graduated at Amherst College in 1881, 
and studied in Europe in 1884-85; be- 
came associate editor of The Outlook. He 
was the author of Present Distribution of 
Wealth; America’s Working People; The 


Taxation of Labor; The Single Taw; 
Against Bimetallism, — ete. He was 
drowned in England, Sept. 1, 1904. 

Spaight, RicnHarp Doss, governor; 


born in Newbern, N. C., March 25, 1758; 
graduated at the University of Glasgow, 
returned to the United States in 1778 
and became aide to Gen. Richard Cas- 
well; participated in the battle of Cam- 
den; member of the North Carolina legis- 
lature in 1781-83; elected to Congress in 
the latter year; held a seat in the con- 
vention which drew up the Constitution 
of the United States in 1787; elected gov- 
ernor of North Carolina in 1792; and 
served in Congress in 1798-1801. He died 
in Newbern, N. C., Sept. 6, 1862. 

Spain. At one time or another more 
than one-half the present territory of 
the United States has been subject to 
the sovereign of Spain. From Mexico, the 
Spaniards claimed the country northward 
indefinitely. Cortez discovered California, 
and Spanish missionaries planted the cross 
far up the Pacific coast. In the interior, 
the Spanish adventurers west of the Rocky 
Mountains penetrated far to the north- 
ward—almost to the present southern 
boundary of the British possessions—in 
search of the precious metals, and every- 
where they planted the Spanish tokens 
of sovereignty. They held possession of 
the country along the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico (Florida and Texas) 
until a comparatively recent period. Evy- 
erywhere that Spanish missionaries and 
traders gained a foothold the cross and 
the royal arms were set up. In 1507 King 
Ferdinand established a court which he 
called Casa de Contratacion, or Board of 
Trade, to which he committed the adminis- 
tration of American affairs. 

The French under the lead of La Salle 
made the first Huropean settlement in 
Texas. In 1714 the Viceroy of Mexico 
proceeded to colonize the country with 
Spaniards by planting missions in that 
territory. One was established at Natchi- 
toches, within the present limits of Louisi- 
ana, another west of the Sabine, and others 
at different points. The establishment of 


these missions was under the direction 
of Capt. Don Domingo Ramo, and they 
were first in the hands of the Francis- 
cans. The mission stations were really 
Spanish military posts. When war be- 
tween France and Spain broke out in 
1718, the French broke up these posts, 
but they were soon re-established. Down 
to 1720, the only Spanish inhabitants of 
Texas were in the missions, but in that 
year the Spanish government ordered the 
transportation of 400 families from the 
Canaries to Texas, but only thirteen fam- 
ilies arrived that year and settled at 
San Antonio. This new population stimu- 
lated the missions to greater efforts. A 
Spanish governor of Texas was appointed. 
The population of Texas increased but 
slowly. As late as 1744 it did not ex- 
ceed 1,500 souls. That province remained 
in the possession of Spain until the in- 
dependence of Mexico was achieved, and 
it was part of that republic until it won 
its own independence in 1836. 

War was begun by Great Britain against 
Spain in 1739, and Admiral Vernon was 
sent with a squadron to act against the 
Spanish dominions in the West Indies. 
He sailed from Jamaica with six ships, at- 
tacked Porto Bello (Nov. 21), and capt- 
ured it. He blew up the castle and for- 
tifications there and returned to Jamaica. 
The next year a great fleet was despatched 
to reinforce Vernon, who held possession 
of Porto Bello and Chagres, on the Atlan- 
tic side of the Isthmus of Panama, depots 
for all merchandise destined for the Pacific 
coast. The fleet conveyed an army of 
12,000 men, led by General Cathcart, and 
the number of seamen amounted to 15,000. 
The army was composed of British regu- 
lars, battalions from the American colo- 
nies, and negroes from Jamaica — the 
greatest armament ever seen in the West 
Indies. The second in command of the 
troops was Sir ALEXANDER SPOTTSWOoOD 
(q. v.), formerly governor of Virginia. 
The expedition met with disaster. While 
the fleet, with the soldiers yet on board 
the transports, was blockading Cartha- 
gena, the yellow fever broke out among 
them with great fury. Catheart and 
Spottswood perished by the disease, and 
the command devolved on General Went- 
worth, who could not agree with Vernon. 
After several unsuccessful attacks upon 
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the city, the enterprise was abandoned, 
with immense loss, chiefly through sick- 
ness. Additional troops were sent from 
Massachusetts, and, with them, Vernon 
sailed for Cuba, but was unsuccessful. A 
fleet under Anson, which had been sent 
to the Pacific to repeat the exploits of 
Drake on the American coast, was equally 
unsuccessful. England then found her- 
self (1742) threatened with a war with 
France. The war, really begun through 
the resolution of British merchants to 
force a trade with Spanish America, after 
spreading first to Europe and then to 
India, and adding nearly $150,000,000 
to the British national debt, was brought 
to a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the autumn of 1748. 

“The position and strength of the 
countries occupied by the Americans,” said 
Grimaldi, the Spanish minister, in 1769, 
“excites a just alarm for the rich Span- 
ish possessions on their borders. They 
have already introduced: their grain and 
rice into our colonies by a commerce of 
interlopers. If this introduction should 
be legalized and extended to other objects 
of commerce, it would effectually increase 
the power and prosperity of a neighbor 
already too formidable. Moreover, should 
this neighbor separate from its metropolis, 
it would assume the republican form of 
government—and a republic is a govern- 
ment dangerous, from the wisdom, the 
consistency, and the solidity of the meas- 
ures which it would adopt for executing 
such projects of conquest as it would 
naturally form.” This was the reply of 
the Spanish minister to a suggestion of 


establishing free-trade in America. Gri- 
maldi’s fears were prophetic. 
During the Revolutionary War the 


Spanish Court was more hostile to the 
American cause than any other in Europe, 
for it was seen that encouragement to 
the revolt might hasten the independence 
of the Spanish-American colonies. Spain 
was not only hostile in principle, but was 
willing to be actively meddlesome in 
checking the good offices of France tow- 
ards the United States. Soon after the 
arrival in Philadelphia, in 1778, of the 
first French minister, a Spanish emissary 
(Juan de Miralles) appeared there, with- 
out any authority, but was received as a 
friend and diplomatic agent of Spain by 


the unsuspecting Congress. He was only 
a spy. France had pressed Spain to join 
ler in helping the Americans, but the 
latter had steadily refused, and when a 
despatch announcing the treaty reached 
Madrid the government was amazed, and 
saw spectres of colonial losses in the near 
future. Florida Blanca, the Spanish 
minister, suspected the good faith of the 
French; and when in April (1778) the 
French ambassador at Madrid asked him 
at what time Spain would take part in 
the war against Great Britain, he burst 
cut into a tirade against the French pol- 
icy. “The American deputies,” he said, 
“are treated like the Roman consuls, to 
whom the kings of the East came to ask 
support.” Blanca soon began the medita- 
tion of intrigues with Great Britain to 
crush or reduce the growing power of the 
United States. 

Karly in 1779 the Spanish Court offered 
to be a mediator between France and 
Great Britain. Pending this affair the 
French minister (Gerard) had urged the 
Continental Congress to fix what terms 
of peace they would accept and to appoint 
ministers authorized to negotiate. The 
Spanish offer was at first evaded and then 
rejected by Great Britain, when the Span- 
ish Court published a manifesto, which 
was equivalent to a declaration of war 
against England, and so, indirectly, gave 
aid to the United States. France, finan- 
cially weak, now wished for peace, and 
therefore the minister suggested to Con- 
gress measures for securing it. 

In 1795 Thomas Pinckney was sent on a 
special mission to Spain, where he ne- 
gotiated a treaty which settled a long- 
pending dispute concerning the Spanish 
boundary and the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River. This treaty was signed at 
Madrid by Thomas Pinckney and El 
Principe de la Paz on Oct. 20, 1795. It 
fixed the Florida boundary at lat. 31° N., 
between the Mississippi and the Apa- 
lachicola, and east of the Apalachicola 
a line from the junction of the Flint to 
the head of the St. Mary, and thence by 
that river to the sea. The navigation 
of the Mississippi was to be free to both 
parties throughout its entire extent. The 
Americans were to enjoy a right of de- 
posit at New Orleans for three years, at 
the end of which period either this privi- 
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lege was to be continued, or an equivalent 
establishment was to be assigned them at 
some other convenient point on the lower 
Mississippi. Neither party was to make 
alliances with the Indian tribes living 
within the territories of the other, nor 
was either party to allow its Indians to 
earry hostilities into the territories of 
the other. It made stipulations concern- 
ing commerce and neutral rights, and a 
board of commissioners was provided for 
to liquidate losses on the part of the 
Americans in consequence of illegal capt- 
ures by Spanish cruisers, such losses to 
be paid by the Spanish crown. 

The rising of the people of the Spanish- 
American provinces to secure their polit- 
ical independence of Spain began soon 
after the royal family of Portugal aban- 
doned Europe and took refuge in Brazil 
in 1807. The rising began in Buenos 
Ayres, Venezuela, and Chile. In 1810 
Mexico revolted, but did not secure its 
independence until 1821. The other states 
followed at various intervals, Bolivia, in 
1824, being the last. The people of the 
United States naturally sympathized with 
these movements. When the diplomatic 
appropriation bill came up in Congress, 
March 24, 1818, Henry Clay moved to in- 
sert an appropriation for a minister to 
the new South American republic of La 
Plata. Early in the session of 1819 he 
proposed the acknowledgment of the South 
American republics, but it was consider- 
ed premature. He brought the question 
before Congress again early in 1821, when 
the House of Representatives adopted reso- 
lutions to that effect. In his annual mes- 
sage (Dec. 3, 1821), President Monroe 
called the attention of Congress to these 
republics, suggesting that they were really 
independent of Spain and deserved ac- 
knowledgment. In accordance with these 
suggestions, a resolution was offered in 
the House of Representatives in January, 
1822, for recognizing the independence of 
Mexico and five provinces of South 
America formerly under the dominion of 
Spain. The vote in the House in favor 
was nearly unanimous, and $100,000 were 
appropriated to defray the expenses of 
envoys to those republics, who were soon 
afterwards appointed by the President. 
Before these States had assumed a per- 
manent shape, their independence was for- 


mally acknowledged by the United States, 
openly and boldly, in the face of the 
world. This measure was proposed by 
President Monroe in a special message, 
March 8, 1822. See Monror, JAMES. 

On March 8, 1895, the United States 
mail-ship Allianga, on her homeward voy- 
age from Colon to New York, when 6 
miles from the coast of Cuba, was re- 
peatedly fired upon by a Spanish gunboat 
with solid shot. The Windward Passage, 
where this took place, is the usual high- 
way for vessels plying between ports 
of the United States and the Caribbean 
Sea. Captain Crossman, of the Allianca, 
paid no attention to the gunboat and es- 
caped the Spanish vessel. Secretary of 
State Gresham at once cabled Minister 
Taylor at Madrid that this government 
must demand a prompt apology from 
Spain. The general position taken by 
the United States was in accordance with 
the following resolution passed by the 
Senate in June, 1858: “ Any molestation 
by force or show of force on the part of a 
foreign power of an American vessel on 
the high seas in time of peace is in der- 
ogation of the sovereignty of the United 
States.” The Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington complicated the matter somewhat 
by his intemperate utterances to news- 
paper men, declaring that Captain Cross- 
man must have dreamed that he saw a 
gunboat. For a time the affair promised 
serious complications, but on proofs of 
the occurrences being furnished, Spain 
apologized. 

Spain, TREATY witH. Under Article 5 
of the protocol (for text see CusBaA), the 
following were appointed commissioners 
to negotiate peace: 

On the part of the United States: Will- 
jam R. Day, of Ohio, ex-Secretary of 
State; Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, 
United States Senator; William P. Frye, 
of Maine, United States Senator; George 
Gray, of Delaware, United States Senator; 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York. 

On the part of Spain: Eugenio Montero 
Rios, president of the Senate; Buenaven- 
tura de Abarzuza, W. R. de Villa Urrutia, 
yen. R. Cerero, J. de Garnica. 

The commission held its first session in 
Paris on Oct. 1, 1898, at 8.45 p.m., and Dec. 
10 the treaty was signed by all the com- 


missioners. It was ratified by the United 
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States Senate on Feb. 6, 1899, by a vote 
of 57 to 27. 

The President signed the treaty Feb. 
10, and it was transmitted to Spain and 
received the signature of the Queen Regent 
March 17. The copy of the treaty belong- 
ing to the United States was received 
here early in April, and on April 11 fol- 
lowing the official exchange of ratifications 
the President issued his proclamation of 
peace, which was in the following terms: 

“Whereas, a treaty of peace between 
the United States of America and her 
Majesty, the Queen Regent of Spain, in the 
name of her august son, Don Alfonso 
XIII., was concluded and signed by their 
respective plenipotentiaries at Paris on 
the tenth day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, the original of 
which, in the Spanish language, is word 
for word as follows: 

[Here text of treaty is included.] 

“And, whereas, the said convention 
has been duly ratified on both parts, and 
the ratifications of the two governments 
were exchanged in the city of Washington 
on the eleventh day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-nine: 

“Now, therefore be it known, that I, 
William McKinley, President of the Unit- 
ed States of America, have caused the 
said convention to be made public, to the 
end that the same and every article and 
clause thereof may be observed and ful- 
filled with good faith by the United States 
and the citizens thereof. 

“In witness wherof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Unit- 
ed States to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington, this 
eleventh day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and 
twenty-third. 

“WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
“ By the President: 
“ Joun Hay, Secretary of State.” 
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“The United States of America and 
her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, in 
the name of her august son, Don Alfonso 
XIII., desiring to end the state of war 
now existing between the two countries, 


have for that purpose appointed as pleni: 
potentiaries: 

“The President of the United States: 

“William R. Day, Cushman K. Davis, 
William P. Frye, George Gray, and White- 
law Reid, citizens of the United States. 

“ And her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain: 

“Don Eugenio Montero Rios, president 
of the Senate; Don Buenaventura de 
Abarzuza, Senator of the kingdom and 
ex-minister of the crown; Don José de 
Garnica, deputy to the Cortes and as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court; 
Don Wenceslao Ramirez de Villa Urrutia, 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary at Brussels, and Don Rafael 
Cerero, General of Division. 

“Who, having assembled in Paris and 
having exchanged their full powers, which 
were found to be in due and proper form, 
have, after discussion of the matters be- 
fore them, agreed upon the following 
articles: 

“ Article 1, Spain relinquishes all claim 
of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

“ Arid as the island is, upon its evacua- 
tion by Spain, to be occupied by the Unit- 
ed States, the United States will, so long 
as such occupation shall last, assume and 
discharge the obligations that may under 
international law result from the fact of 
its occupation for the protection of life 
and property. 

“Art. 2. Spain cedes to the United 
States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty 
in the West Indies, and the island of 
Guam, in the Mariannes or Ladrones. 

“Art. 3. Spain cedes to the United 
States the archipelago known as_ the 
Philippine Islands, and comprehending the 
islands lying within the following lines: 

“A line running from west to east 
along or near the twentieth parallel of 
north latitude, and through the middle of 
the navigable channel of Bachti, from the 
one hundred and eighteenth to the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh degree, merid- 
ian of longitude east of Greenwich, thence 
along the one hundred and twenty-seventh 
degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich to the parallel of four degrees 
and forty-five minutes north latitude, 
thence along the parallel of four degrees 
and forty-five minutes north latitude to its 
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intersection with the meridian of longi- 
tude one hundred and nineteen degrees and 
’ thirty-five minutes east of Greenwich, 
thence along the meridian of longitude one 
hundred and nineteen degrees and thirty- 
five minutes east of Greenwich to the 
parallel of latitude seven degrees and forty 
minutes north, thence along the parallel 
of latitude seven degrees and forty min- 
utes north to its intersection with the 
one hundred and sixteenth degree merid- 
ian of longitude east of Greenwich, thence 
by a direct line to the intersection of the 
tenth degree parallel of north latitude 
with the one hundred and eighteenth degree 
meridian of longitude east of Greenwich, 
and thence along the one hundred and 
eighteenth degree meridian of longitude 
east of Greenwich to the point of beginning. 

“The United States will pay to Spain 
the sum of $20,000,000 within three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the present treaty. 

“ Art. 4. The United States will, for ten 
years from the date of exchange of rati- 
fications of the present treaty, admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the 
ports of the Philippine Islands on the 
same terms as ships and merchandise of 
the United States. 

“ Art. 5. The United States will, upon 
the signature of the present treaty, send 
back to Spain, at its own cost, the Span- 
ish soldiers taken as prisoners of war on 
the capture of Manila by the American 
forces. The arms of the soldiers in ques- 
tion shall be restored to them. 

“Spain will, upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty, proceed 
to evacuate the Philippines, as well as the 
island of Guam, on terms similar to those 
agreed upon by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to arrange for the evacuation of 
Porto Rico and other islands in the West 
Indies under the protocol of Aug. 12, 
1898, which is to continue in force till 
its provisions are completely executed. 

“The time within which the evacuation 
of the Philippine Islands and Guam shall 
be completed shall be fixed by the two 
governments. Stands of colors, uncapt- 
ured war-vessels, small-arms, guns of all 
calibres, with their carriages and acces- 
sories, powder, ammunition, live - stock, 
and materials and supplies of all kinds 
belonging to the land and naval forces 


of Spain in the Philippines and Guam 
remain the property of Spain. Pieces of 
heavy ordnance, exclusive of field artil- 
lery, in the fortifications and coast de- 
fences shall remain in their emplacements 
for the term of six months, to be reckon- 
ed from the exchange of ratifications of 
the treaty; and the United States may 
in the mean time purchase such material 
from Spain if a satisfactory agreement 
between the two governments on the sub- 
ject shall be reached. 

“ Art. 6. Spain will, upon the signature 
of the present treaty, release all prisoners 
of war and all persons detained or im- 
prisoned for political offences in connec- 
tion with the insurrections in Cuba and 
the Philippines and the war with the 
United States. 

“ Reciprocally the United States will re- 
lease all persons made prisoners of war 
by the American forces, and will under- 
take to obtain the release of all Spanish 
prisoners in the hands of the insurgents 
in Cuba and the Philippines. 

“The government of the United States 
will at its own cost return to Spain, and 
the government of Spain will at its own 
cost return to the United States, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, accord- 
ing to the situation of their respective 
homes, prisoners released or caused to be 
released by them, respectively, under this 
article. 

“Art. 7. The United States and Spain 
mutually relinquish all claims for in- 
demnity, national and individual, of every 
kind, of either government, or of its cit- 
izens or subjects, against the other gov- 
ernment which may have arisen since the 
beginning of the late insurrection in Cuba 
and prior to the exchange of ratifications 
of the present treaty, including all claims 
for indemnity for the cost of the war. The 
United States will adjudicate and settle 
the claims of its citizens against Spain re- 
linquished in this article. 

“ Art. 8. In conformity with the pro- 
visions of Arts. 1, 2, and 3 of this treaty, 
Spain relinquishes in Cuba and cedes in 
Porto Rico and other islands in the West 
Indies, in the island of Guam, and in the 
Philippine Archipelago all the buildings, 
wharves, barracks, forts, structures, pub- 
lic highways, and other immovable prop- 
erty which in conformity with law belong 
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to the public domain and as such belong 
to the crown of Spain. 

* And it is hereby declared that the re- 
linqguishment or cession, as the case may 
be, to which the preceding paragraph re- 
fers, cannot in any respect impair the 
property or rights which by law belong 
to the peaceful possession of property of 
all kinds of provinces, municipalities, pub- 
lie or private establishments, ecclesiastical 
or civie bodies, or any other associations 
having legal capacity to acquire and 
possess property in the aforesaid terri- 
tories, renounced or ceded, or of private 
individuals, of whatsoever nationality 
such individuals may be. 

“The aforesaid relinquishment or ces- 
sion, as the case may be, includes all doc- 
uments exclusively referring to the soy- 
ereignty relinquished or ceded that may 
exist in the archives of the peninsula. 
Where any document in such archives only 
in part relates to said sovereignty, a copy 
of such part will be furnished whenever it 
shall be requested. Like rules shall be 
reciprocally observed in favor of Spain in 
respect of documents in the archives of the 
islands above referred to. 

“Tn the aforesaid relinquishment or 
cession, as the case may be, are also in- 
cluded such rights as the crown of Spain 
and its authorities possess in respect of 
the official archives and records, executive 
as well as judicial, in the islands above 
referred to, which relate to said islands 
or the rights and property of their inhabi- 
tants. Such archives and records shall be 
carefully preserved, and private persons 
shall, without distinction, have the right 
to require, in accordance with the law, 
authenticated copies of the contracts, 
wills, and other instruments forming part 
of notarial protocols or files, or which 
may be contained in the executive or 
judicial archives, be the latter in Spain 
or in the islands aforesaid. 

“Art. 9. Spanish subjects, natives of 
the peninsula, residing in the territory 
over which Spain by the present treaty re- 
linquishes or cedes her sovereignty, may 
remain in such territory or may remove 
therefrom, retaining in either event all 
their rights of property, including the 
right to sell or dispose of such property 
or of its proceeds; and they shall also 
have the right to carry on their industry, 


commerce, and professions, being subject 
in respect thereof to such laws as are ap- 
plicable to other foreigners. In case they 
remain in the territory they may preserve 
their allegiance to the crown of Spain by 
making, before a court of record, within 
a year from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications of this treaty, a declaration 
of their decision to preserve such al- 
legiance; in default of which declaration 
they shall be held to have renounced it 
and to have adopted the nationality of the 
territory in which they may reside. 

“The civil rights and political status 
of the native inhabitants of the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States shall 
be determined by the Congress. 

“Art. 10. The inhabitants of the terri- 
tories over which Spain relinquishes or 
cedes her sovereignty shall be secured in 
the free exercise of their religion. 

* Art. 11. The Spaniards residing in the 
territories over which Spain by this treaty 
cedes or relinquishes her sovereignty shall 
be subject in matters civil as well as 
criminal to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the country wherein they reside, pur- 
suant to the ordinary laws governing the 
same; and they shall have the right to 
appear before such courts and to pursue 
the same course as citizens of the country 
to which the courts belong. 

“ Art. 12. Judicial proceedings pending 
at the time of the exchange of ratifications 
of this treaty in the territories over 
which Spain relinquishes or cedes her 
sovereignty shall be determined according 
to the following rules: 

“ First. Judgments rendered either in 
civil suits between private individuals, or 
in criminal matters, before the date men- 
tioned, and with respect to which there is 
no recourse or right of review under the 
Spanish law, shall be deemed to be final, 
and shall be executed in due form by ecom- 
petent authority in the territory within 
which such judgments should be carried 
out. 

“Second. Civil suits between private in- 
dividuals which may on the date mention- 
ed be undetermined shall be prosecuted 
to judgment before the court in which 
they may then be pending. or in the court 
that may be substituted therefor. 

“Third. Criminal actions pending on 
the date mentioned before the Supreme 
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Court of Spain against citizens of the ter- 
ritory which by this treaty ceases to be 
Spanish shall continue under its juris- 
diction until final judgment; but, such 
judgment having been rendered, the ex- 
ecution thereof shall be committed to the 
competent authority of the place in which 
the case arose. 

* Art. 13. The rights of property secured 
by copyrights and patents acquired by 
Spaniards in the island of Cuba, and in 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and other 
ceded territories, at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this treaty, 
shall continue to be respected. Spanish 
scientific, literary, and artistic works not 
subversive of public order in the terri- 
tories in question shall continue to be 
admitted free of duty into such territories 
for the period of ten years, to be reckon- 
ed from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifieations of this treaty. 

* Art. 14. Spain shall have the power 
to establish consular officers in the ports 
and places of the territories the sover- 
eignty over which has either been relin- 
quished or ceded by the present treaty. 

* Art. 15. The government of each coun- 
try will, for the term of ten years, accord 
to the merchant vessels of the other coun- 
try the same treatment in respect to all 
port charges, including entrance and clear- 
ance dues, light dues, and tonnage duties, 
as it accords to its own merchant vessels 
not engaged in the coastwise trade. 

“This article may at any time be ter- 


minated on six months’ notice given by 
either government to the other. 

“Art. 16. It is understood that any 
obligations assumed in this treaty by the 
United States with respect to Cuba are 
limited to the time of its occupancy 
thereof; but it will upon the termination 
of such occupancy advise any government 
established in the island to assume the 
same obligations. 

“ Art. 17. The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by her Majesty 
the Queen Regent of Spain; and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Washington 
within six months from the date hereof, or 
earlier if possible. 

“Jn faith whereof we, the respective 
plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty 
and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

“Done in duplicate at Paris, the tenth 
day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight.” 

[SEAL. ] 

“WILLIAM R. Day, 

“ CusHMAN K. Davis, 
“WiLLiam P. FRYE, 

“ GEORGE GRAY, 

“ WHITELAW REID, 

“ EvucENIO Montero Rios, 
“B. De ABARZUZA, 

“J. DE GARNICA, 

“W. R. DE VILLA URBRUTIA, 
“ RAFAEL CERERO.” 
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Spain, War witu. For events leading 
to the war between the United States and 
Spain in 1898, the reader is referred to 
the article on Cuba. Other details will 
be found under the titles of persons and 
places that became conspicuous in the war. 
The following narrative of the military 
operations of the war is by Lieut.-Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, commanding the United 
States army: 


The recent war with Spain was the 
logical outcome of the conditions which 
existed in Cuba. It was evident, not only 
to this country but to all the world, that 
Spanish rule on this side of the ocean 


must necessarily cease, if peace and inter- 
national harmony were to be preserved. 
The great Spanish nation of the sixteenth 
century, with its rich possessions encir- 
cling the globe, had so decayed in the 
nineteenth century as to be unfit in every 
way, physically and financially, to control 
not only Cuba but her remaining colonies. 
One by one, through the same misrule, 
Mexico and South-American states had 
found her yoke unbearable and had 
gained their independence, Spain thus los- 
ing these vast possessions and the large 
income derived from them. Cuba, termed 
“The Ever Faithful Isle,” and Porto Rico 
remained. For more than a century Spain 
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had been a dying nation; while the ef- 
fect of her rule, or rather misrule, in 
Cuba was a menace to the peace and good 
order not only of this country, but of 
every other country having any relations 
with the island. 

While Spain was in possession of Flor- 
ida, a succession of disagreeable events 
had oceurred in connection with our com- 
merce in the Gulf of Mexico, which in- 
volved great loss to us, and which so 
marrea the relations between Spain and 
the republic that, after much controversy, 
Florida was finally ceded to the United 
States—largely as a matter of compensa- 
tion to our country. 

The Ten Years’ War, with all its cruelty 
and horrors, had ceased purely through 
the physical exhaustion of the insurgen<s, 
only to be recommenced, with renewed 
vigor, with the insurrection which had 
been in progress two years at the outbreak 
of the late war. The voice of civilization 
demanded intervention. The Virginius af- 
fair, involving the massacre of several of 
our citizens and others, had not faded 
from the memory of our people; nor was 
the final adjudication of that incident sat- 
isfactory. The summary execution of the 
victims, under the circumstances, was di- 
rectly contrary to treaty obligations and 
to justice. 

The character of the war waged by 
Spain against the Cuban insurgents was 
cruel, and often barbarous, despite the 
warnings given by our nation that it 
should be conducted in a humane manner. 
It was becoming a war of extermination. 
“The Pearl of the Antilles” was ruined, 
and its population reduced many hun- 
dreds of thousands by death, in many 
eases from starvation. With a forbear- 
ance that, perhaps, no other nation would 
have shown, we had preserved the strictest 
neutrality at great cost, with much loss 
in our trade relations. 

On Feb. 15, 1898, the world was startled 
and horrified by the blowing up of the 
battle-ship Maine, of the United States 
navy, in the harbor of Havana, with the 
loss of 253 of her crew. It does not mat- 
ter now how this was done; whether or 
not any Spanish official was concerned in 
the destruction of this magnificent ship, 
nor how it occurred; nevertheless, the dis- 
aster caused great consternation through- 


out our land, and from that moment 
Spanish rule in Cuba was doomed. The 
whole nation with one voice demanded its 
termination. Party feelings were forgot- 
ten, and on March 9 Congress appro- 
priated $50,000,000 for national defence. 
With this large amount the executive de- 
partment was authorized to make prepa- 
arations for the impending war. The 
navy department succeeded in securing 
large quantities of munitions of war, in- 
cluding a considerable number of rapid- 
fire guns and ammunition, some third or 
fourth rate vessels, and quite a number 
of others that were used as an auxiliary 
naval force; yet, such priceless jewels 
are the modern appliances of war that, 
even with the large amount of gold avail- 
able, our government was unable to pur- 
chase a single battle-ship, a first-class 
cruiser, or a modern high-power gun of 
the greatest destructive power. It re- 
quires years to build these great engines 
of war, and they cannot be obtained in an 
emergency. 

On April 25 Congress declared war, 
making the declaration that war had ex- 
isted from April 21. 

Congress had been much more generous 
in its appropriations for the navy than 
for the army, and much progress had 
already been made in the construction 
of battle-ships and cruisers. At the time 
of the breaking out of the war, indeed, 
the navy was in fairly effective condition, 
except for a shortage in ammunition, 
and it proved to be in every way superior 
to the Spanish navy. The magnificent 
results of the operations and the splendid 
record of the navy during the war were 
eminently satisfactory. 

Although, for many years, Congress 
had been urged to make appropriations 
for the adequate protection of our sea- 
coasts, it had been so tardy in doing so 
that, when the war broke out, the con- 
dition of our coast defences was far from 
satisfactory. A very few modern guns 
of high power had been placed in posi- 
tion. It is true that much work was m 
progress, but it takes years to construct 
guns and to build emplacements for them, 
so that at that time it required many 
months still to accomplish the neces- 
sary results. Suddenly attacked by a 
first-class naval power, most of our sea- 
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ports would have been practically defence- 
less. 

The army, of 25,000 men, was doing 
duty in various parts of the country, 
where for many years it had paved the 
way for the advance of civilization, and 
had afforded constant protection to the 
citizens on the frontier. It was, as far 
as practicable, well trained and in excellent 
condition. It was fairly well armed and 
equipped, and it was ready for any 
emergency, its officers and men having 
been hardened by service and training 
in the West. It was, as far as intelligence, 
physical excellence, discipline, and ~de- 
votion to duty are concerned, unexcelled 
by any military body of equal numbers 
in the world. Such a force, however, 
was not even sufficient to have properly 
guarded our sea-coasts, in the event of a 
war with a strong naval power. 

The militia, composed of the national 
guards of the several States, was, as a 
rule, inefficient, and, as a body, could 
practically be disregarded. Its arms and 
equipment were obsolete and unfit for 
use by troops fighting an army properly 
organized and equipped. Never, in the 
history of the country, was the necessity 
so obvious to the people for proper legis- 
lation for the reorganization of the regu- 
lar army, as well as of the national 
guard. Small-arms using smokeless 
powder had been manufactured for the 
use of the regular troops, but there was 
not a sufficient reserve supply of these 
arms to equip even the small army called 
into service at the time of its mobilization. 
Our field artillery, our siege-guns, and all 
our heavier guns were constructed fer, 
and used, black powder. This in time of 
action proved to be a great disadvantage ; 
and, in fact, the regiments of volunteers 
which were present with our army in 
Cuba had to be withdrawn from the fir- 
ing-line on account of the obsolete fire- 
arms with which they were armed, while 
the field artillery was subject to the same 
disadvantage. Had our field artillery 
been of modern type, using smokeless 
powder, there is no question that its 
proper employment would have produced 
much more effective results. The same 
disadvantage was experienced by the navy 
during its attack on the fortifications at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, when the smoke 


from the guns to a great extent prevented 
efficient firing. 

It is safe to say that, with an army 
of 75,000 men properly equipped, at the 
time of the declaration of war, peace couid 
have been secured without requiring a 
single volunteer to leave the country, and 
thus the necessity of the enormous volun- 
teer army, and the expense and incon- 
venience incident to its organization and 
maintenance, could have been avoided. 
In fact, only 52,000 men were landed on 
Spanish soil before the peace protocol was 
signed. 

The President was authorized to call 
for volunteers by act of Congress ap- 
proved April 22, 1898, and, under the act 
approved April 26, 1898, authority was 
given to increase the regular army to 
62,527 men, while the act approved May 
11, 1898, authorized the enlistment of 
10,000 “immunes,” to be organized into 
ten regiments, and of 3,500 engineers, to 
be organized into a brigade of three regi- 
ments. 

In the volunteer act of April 22 there 
was the following provision: “The Presi- 
dent may authorize the Secretary of War 
to organize companies, troops, battalions, 
or regiments, possessing special quali- 
fications, from the nation at large, not 
to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules and 
regulations, including the appointment of 
the officers thereof, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War”; and under that 
authority the Ist, 2d, and 3d regiments 
of volunteer cavalry were organized. 

The first two acts, going into effect 
almost at the same time, had a bad 
effect upon the enlistment of the regular 
army up to its authorized strength. Vol- 
unteers naturally preferred their own or- 
ganizations complete, and it thus became 
difficult to enlist men in the regular ser- 
vice, which it was most essential to have 
rapidly brought up to its authorized 
strength. Enlistments, therefore, were 
necessarily slow, while at the same time 
most of the recruits thus received were 
utterly untrained and unfitted for im- 
mediate service. It was decided to per- 
mit the regiments of the national guard 
to go into the service practically as they 
existed at the time, but they were not so 
mustered in. A large percentage of the 
trained officers and men, either through 
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business and professional obligations or 
for other reasons, were unable to go, and 
were replaced by men untrained and un- 
fitted for the service—in some cases, it 
is stated, not over one out of three going 
with their regiments. With such a con- 
dition of affairs, the difficulty of getting 
an effective force into the field, properly 
trained and equipped, was considerable. 
A great rush was made for appointments 
to commissions in this volunteer army. 
Many officers were unfit for the positions 
given them, thus adding materially to 
the delay in bringing the force to its 
necessary state of discipline and effective- 
ness. 

I had previously recommended that 
50,000 volunteers should be immediately 
called for, who were to be thoroughly 
equipped; and, shortly afterwards, that 
40,000 more should be enlisted, to act as 
reserves. 

On April 23 the President called for 
125,000 volunteers, and, on May 25 he 
made a further call for 75,000 more. 
These, with the 10,000 immunes, 3,500 
engineers, and the troops “ possessing 
special qualifications,” added to the regu- 
lar army brought up to its full strength, 
gave a total force of 278,000 men. 

In order to secure a proper uniformity 
in equipment, and to promote the effi- 
ciency of the troops, the following letter 
was written and orders published: 


© HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ WaSHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1898. 


“Si1r,—I regard it of the highest im- 
portance that the troops called into ser- 
vice by the President’s proclamation be 
thoroughly equipped, organized, and dis- 
ciplined for field service. In order that 
this may be done with the least delay, 
they ought to be in camp approximately 
sixty days in their States, as so many 
of the States have made no provision for 
their State militia, and not one is fully 
equipped for field service. After being 
assembled, organized, and sworn into ser- 
vice of the United States, they will re- 
quire uniforms, tentage, complete camp 
equipage, arms, and ammunition, and a 
full supply of stationery, including blank- 
books and reports for the guartermaster’s, 
commissary, medical, and ordnance de- 
partments. They will also require com- 


plete equipment of ordnance, quartermags 
ter’s, commissary, and medical supplies, 
hospital appliances, transportation, in- 
cluding ambulances, stretchers, etc. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers will 
have to be appointed and properly in- 
structed in their duties and responsibili- 
ties, and have some instruction in tac- 
tical exercises, guard duties, ete., all of 
which is of the highest importance to 
the efficiency and health of the command. 
This preliminary work should be done be- 
fore the troops leave their States. While 
this is being done, the general officers and 
staff officers can be appointed and proper- 
ly instructed, large camps of instruction 
can be judiciously selected, ground rent- 
ed, and stores collected. At the end of 
sixty days the regiments, batteries, and 
troops can be brigaded and formed into 
divisions and corps, and proper com- 
manding generals assigned, and this great 
force may be properly equipped, moulded, 
and organized into an effective army with 
the least possible delay. 
“Very respectfully, 
“ NEtSon A. MILES, 
* Major-General, Commanding. 
“Tne Secretary of War.” 


“General Orders, No. 54. 
* HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
“WASHINGTON, May 25, 1898. 

“The following standard of supplies 
and equipment for field service is pub- 
lished for the information and guidance 
of troops in the military service of the 
United States. The allowance is regard- 
ed as the minimum for field service: 

“Headquarters of an army corps.— 
Three wagons for baggage, ete., or eight 
pack-mules; one two-horse wagon; one 
two - horse spring - wagon; ten extra sad- 
dle-horses for contingent wants; two wall- 
tents for commanding general; one wall- 
tent for every two officers of his staff. 

“ Headquarters of a division——Two wag- 
ons for baggage, etc.; or five pack-mules ; 
one two-horse spring-wagon; one two- 
horse wagon; five extra saddle-horses for 
contingent wants; one wall-tent for com- 
manding general; one wall-tent for every 
two officers of his staff. 

“ Headquarters of a brigade.—One wagon 
for baggage, or five pack-mules; one two: 
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horse spring-wagon; two extra saddle- 
horses for contingent wants; one wall-tent 
for the commanding general; one wall- 
tent for every two officers of his staff. 

“ Allowance of transportation for regi- 
ment of cavalry, forty-nine wagons or 144 
pack animals. 


rations per man; 100 rounds of ammuni- 
tion per soldier. 

“The utensils for each troop of cavalry 
must not exceed 350 lbs. 

“The weight of load per aparejo must 
never exceed 250 lbs., and should, if pos- 


sible, be less than 200 lbs. 


TROOP OF CAVALRY, COMPANY OF INFANTRY, OR LIGHT BATTERY, 


4 Troo Compan Light 

Supplies. of Cavarys of THtRa ES Batre 

Lbs. Lbs, Lbs, 

Field rations, 10 days: Cavalry, 100 men; infantry, 106; eer TDS eciesieicieinsie 3,640 3,858 4,550 

Ammunition, 100 rounds: Cavalry, 100 men; oad 106 MEN occ scecccevcees 725 769 wales 

WOHICSrG ae eare AOC SUNPLOS pipiens cieisis)are ais wlkieie/elclele a eicleisicisieis/n'e.s)ole sieieien elsiciciciclelelsls 250 250 250 

Tentage (7 conical wall for cavalry and infantry, each; “9 for light battery)....... 854 854 1,098 

Grain for animals, 10 days, 6 Ibs. ; Cavalry, 115; infantry, 12; artillery, 126. 6,900 720 7,560 

Ueonsiis Tor Gaen COMPANY MOSS. ccc csiccvev ccc cers tence ceees ces caws aieials " 350 350 350 

Horseshoes, nails, tools, and medicines for cavalry and artillery horses. MR RGisieacs 300 oeee 325 
Soldiers’ baggage: ach 1 blanket, 1 poncho, 1 extra suit of undergarments, and 1 

piece shelter-tent......00.. eine winicluisisis:staimib state nas esie's bats niale ie oie.cia’eis'siciaie viele sieiate 1,662 1,761 2,078 

Total sens. Wisivisigivin elaleloleieioieinisiviicisielas cieisinleieivie\eisiale'h clelelels wisielsisisie\sialaieleicisssiele!| nl 4, OGL 8,562 16,211 


By command of Major-General Miles: 


* Allowance of transportation for bat- 
tery light artillery, four wagons. 

“ Allowance of transportation for regi- 
ment of infantry, twenty-five wagons. 

“Supplies to be carried in wagons per 
company: Ten days’ field rations per 
man; 100 rounds of ammunition per sol- 
dier; 250 lbs. of officers’ baggage and 
supplies; tentage; grain for animals; 
utensils for each company mess, not to 
exceed 350 lbs. for each troop, battery, 
or company; horseshoes, nails, tools, 
and medicine for cavalry horses, not 
to exceed 300 lbs. to each soldier or 
civilian employé (compactly rolled in 
one piece of shelter-tent), one blanket, 
one poncho, and one extra suit of 
undergarments. 

“Whenever the amount of rations or 
grain varies from the above, the weight 
to be carried per six-mule wagon may be 
increased or diminished, but should not 
exceed 4,000 lbs., and for four - mule wag- 
on 3,000 lbs., and if possible should be 
Jess per wagon. 

“ Whenever obtainable on line of march, 
full forage will be allowed all animals, 
the rate of purchase to be regulated by the 
quartermaster’s department. 

“To be carried on the person or horse: 
One overcoat, one piece of shelter-tent, 
fifty rounds of rifle or carbine, and twenty- 
four rounds of revolver ammunition. 

“Supplies to be carried on pack-mules 
for one troop of cavalry: Five days’ field 

VIII.—21. 


H. C. CorBIn, aauGnE General. 


“General Orders, No. 57. 
“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
* WASHINGTON, May 30, 1898. 

“ After a prolonged period of peace our 
army is once more called upon to engage 
in war in the cause of justice and hu- 
manity. To bring the military forces to 
the highest state of efficiency and most 
speedily accomplish what is expected 
should be the earnest effort and call forth 
the best energies of all its members of 
whatsoever station. 

“The laws and regulations which gov- 
ern military bodies in civilized countries 
have been developed to their present per- 
fection through the experience of hun- 
dreds of years, and the faithful observ- 
ance of those laws and regulations is 
essential to the honor and efficiency »f 
the army. 

“ All authority should be exercised with 
firmness, equity, and decorum on the part 
of superiors, and should be respected by 
implicit obedience and loyal support from 
subordinates. 

“ Byvery officer of whatever grade will, 
so far as may be in his power, guard and 
preserve the health and welfare of those 
under his charge. He must labor dili- 
gently and zealously to perfect. himself 
and his subordinates in military drill, in- 
struction, and discipline; and, above all, 
he must constantly endeavor, by precept 
and example, to maintaiu the highest char- 
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acter, to foster and stimulate that true 
soldierly spirit and patriotic devotion to 
duty which must characterize an effective 
army. The major-general commanding 
confidently trusts that every officer and 
soldier in the service of the republic, each 
in his proper sphere, will contribute his 
most zealous efforts to the end that the 
honor and character of the army may be 
preserved untarnished, and its best efforts 
crowned with success. 

“ This order is given upon a day sacred 
to the memory of the heroic dead, whose 
services and sacrifices afford us example 
and inspiration, and it is expected that 
all will be fully impressed with the sacred 
duty imposed upon the army by the goy- 
ernment of our beloved country. 

“By command of Major-General Miles, 

* H. C. Corptn, Adjutant-General.” 


The difficulty of obtaining clothing and 


equipment for so many men was soon ap-. 


parent. In fact, the canvas and other 
articles necessary for these equipments had 
not at that time been manufactured, and 
it would take a long time to supply them; 
hile even the cartridges necessary to fight 
battles with were not in the possession of 
the government. Had our troops been 
available for immediate service, this fact 
alone would have rendered such service 
impossible. 

Much time was necessarily lost for these 
reasons, affording Spain the opportunity 
to concentrate her troops in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, to supply them with food and 
munitions of war, to take steps to 
strengthen the defences of her seaports, 
and to render them as able as possible to 
withstand a siege; all of which things 
were done as far as lay in the power of 
such a government. 

On April 15 the regular troops were 
ordered to be mobilized, the infantry be- 
ing directed to proceed to Tampa, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, and the cavalry and 
light artillery to Chickamauga. <A portion 
of the infantry, however, was afterwards 
stopped at Chickamauga, and went into 
camp there. These places were selected, 
as they were regarded as the most con- 
venient points from which troops could 
be moved for an offensive campaign in 
Cuba, which it was intended to commence 
as soon as possible. The work of equip- 


ping and organizing the troops was hasten- 
ed with all possible speed. This, however, 
was necessarily slow. Efforts were made 
to purchase supplies abroad, with only par- 
tial success, as supplies of this kind, owing 
to the great demand the world over in 
these days of large standing armies, were 
difficult to obtain. 

The history. of warfare shows that oper- 
ations beyond the sea are at best most 
difficult to organize and to carry on suc- 
cessfully. With the exception of the ex- 
pedition of General Scott during the 
Mexican War, and our limited experience 
in the War of the Rebellion, we had had 
no experience, and we were in every way 
utterly unprepared in the way of trans- 
ports and appliances for embarking and 
disembarking artillery, transportation, 
horses, ete., which, when required to be 
done at difficult points, and when the 
landing is contested by an enemy, are 
matters of great difficulty, requiring exact 
and full preparation to be successful. 
Transports had to be purchased or hired 
and put in condition for the use of troops, 
animals, stores, etc. The climate of Cuba 
and Porto Rico being necessarily hot and 
enervating, and storms and hurricanes 
being liable to occur in the season during 
which these operations were to be carried 
on, it was of the utmost importance, for 
the safety and health of the troops, that 
proper arrangements should be made for 
feeding and clothing them, and that this 
object should have the most solicitous at- 
tention from the authorities. 

The lessons taught by the expeditions 
made by the British in this section were of 
immense value. San Juan, in Porto Rico, 
had been attacked by Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie in 1795, unsuccessfully. He 
stated that the expedition had been un- 
dertaken too lightly, that he had found 
Porto Rico well supplied, and that there 
was powerful artillery there. Havana had 
been beseiged in 1762 by a large fleet, un- 
der Admiral Pocock, of the British navy, 
and a foree of about 15,000 men under 
Lord Albemarle. This force was landed 
on June 5 in the same year. Havana 
surrendered after a siege on Aug. 13. It 
had been necessary to effect the reduction 
of the works, which were very strong, 
especially the Morro Castle, by regular ap- 
proaches, and under very unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances. In this attack, about 5,000 
troops from New England were used, yet 
two of the transports carrying them over 
were captured by the French, who were 
also at war with England at that time, 
about 500 of the Americans being taken 
with them. The losses of the British in 
this campaign were far greater from dis- 
ease than from battle, being in all between 
1,700 and 1,800 men, while the Spanish 
force opposed to them was about 28,000, 
or about twice the strength of the British. 
It is said, however, that at one time al- 
most half the British force was on the 
sick report. : 
In 1553 the French occupied Santiago, 
evacuating it afterwards on the payment 


by the Spanish of $80,000 as a ransom.. 


In October, 1662, a British fleet appeared 
off Santiago, and 900 men were landed at 
Aguadores, who, although opposed by the 
Spanish, marched on and seized Santiago. 
In July, 1741, a British fleet, under Ad- 
miral Vernon, sailed to Guantanamo, and 
a force of 5,000 men under General Went- 
worth, of the British army, was landed 
there. 

At the commencement of the recent war, 
the general impression was that the Span- 
ish were much stronger on the sea than 
they proved to be. In fact, their want of 
energy was most remarkable. Even with 
the vessels that they had, handled by such 
sailors as the British or our own, they 
could have done untold damage to us. 
With their fleets free to act and their 
whereabouts unknown, the embarkation of 
a large number of troops at best was haz- 
ardous. Good judgment demanded that, 
before such operations should be com- 
menced, these fleets should be destroyed 
or captured, and it was my opinion that no 
extended movement should take place un- 
til this was done, as was indicated in the 
following letter which I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War: 


“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“Wasuineton, D. C., April 18, 1898. 


“ Sir,—Referring to my former letters 
concerning healthful camps for the troops 
and the uncertainty of Congress requiring 
an army to move to Cuba at this season 
of the year, I would respectfully call at- 
tention to the letter of the surgeon-general 
of the army, dated Washington, March 


25, of this year, as to the danger of put- 
ting an army in Cuba during what is 
known as the ‘rainy’ or ‘sickly’ sea- 
son. That-opinion is also confirmed by re- 
ports of Dr. James Guiteras, of Phila- 
delphia, a well-known authority on yellow 
fever, and others. 

“In my opinion it is extremely hazard- 
ous, and I think it would be injudicious, 
to put an army on that island at this sea- 
son of the year, as it would undoubtedly 
be decimated by the deadly disease, to say 
nothing of having to cope with some 80,000 
troops, the remnant of 214,000, that have 
become acclimated, and that are equipped 
with 183 guns. And still another element 
of extreme danger would be to place an 
army there with the possibility of our own 
navy not being able to keep the waters 
between our own territory and that island 
clear of hostile ships or fleets. 

“By mobilizing our force and putting 
it in healthful camps and using such force 
as might be necessary to harass the en- 
emy and doing them the greatest injury 
with the least possible loss to ourselves, 
if our navy is superior to theirs, in my 
judgment, we can compel the surrender 
of the army on the island of Cuba with 
very little loss of life, and possibly avoid 
the spread of yellow fever over our own 
country. 

“There is still time, if this is favor- 
ably considered, to put a small force of 
regular troops, number approximately 
18,000 men, in healthful camps until such 
time as they can be used on the island 
of Cuba with safety. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Netson A. MILEs, 
“ Major-General, Commanding. 
“The Secretary of War.” 


The plan of campaign was carefully 
considered. The wet season, which would 
be especially dangerous to the lives of 
those not acclimated, and would render 
the movements of troops more difficult, 
was near at hand. It was utterly impos- 
sible to organize an army and equip 
it properly before that season commenced. 
Spain’s army in Cuba was strong, well 
organized, and seasoned after long fight- 
ing with the insurgents. I was ordered, 
however, on May 9, to take 70,000 men 
to Cuba, for the purpose of commencing 
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hostilities immediately, and I sent the 
necessary orders for the movement of the 
advance corps, and instructions as to its 
landing on the north coast of Cuba; and 
supphes for ninety days for the men and 
thirty days for the animals were ordered 
concentrated at Tampa, Fla. It is with 
great reluctance that one hesitates to 
accept the command of an army of that 
magnitude in the field; yet, knowing the 
condition of the troops, the strength of 
the enemy, and the near approach of the 
sickly season in a district infested with 
yellow fever, I considered it my duty not 
only to the troops, whose lives must neces- 
sarily be sacrificed, but to the country, 
to explain fully to the highest authority 
the serious objections to such a movement 
at that time, and also to express my re- 
gret that I felt called upon to state 
such objections. The army was enthusi- 
astic, composed of the best young men 
of the land, brave and resolute, but, out- 
side of the regular regiments, not prop- 
erly instructed and very insufficiently 
equipped, as far as proper clothing, tent- 
age, camp equipage and transportation, 
hospital supplies, and all other munitions 
of war were concerned. 

The most serious objection, however, 
to the movement of such an army, but 
partly organized, to encounter an enemy 
well equipped and acclimated, was the 
fact that, after assembling the amount of 
ammunition required by the troops going 
to Manila, and leaving a small amount 
for the troops necessary to guard the 
Atlantic coast, supporting the batteries, 
and to protect it against the possibility 
of any force landing on our shores, there 
was not ammunition enough left in the 
United States to last an army of 70,000 
men in one hour’s serious battle. Al- 
though the cartridge factories were mak- 
ing the only kind of ammunition that 
could be used by the troops with the 
Springfield and Krag -Jérgenson rifles, 
it was impossible for them to manufact- 
ure a sufficient amount to equip an army 
of the size mentioned to encounter a for- 
eion army of equal strength in less than 
sixty days. These facts I reluctantly pre- 
sented, and it was as reluctantly decided 
that the army must not move until it 
was ready. The feeling at that time in 
the country was one of impatience, 


amounting almost to impetuosity, and the 
ery of “On to Havana!” was similar to 
that of “On to Richmond!” in June of 
1861. 

In the public journals of that time may 
be found the following statement from 
myself in regard to this vital question: 

“Regarding the matter of invading 
Cuba, General Miles says: ‘ With regard 
to the invasion of Cuba, I have nothing to 
say, except that the United States will 
in due time bring Cuba under its con- 
trol by judicious methods and without 
useless waste of life. The United States is 
too great, too strong, and too powerful to 
commit any foolish act in connection with 
the proposed invasion. As for myself, I 
have only to say that no officer is fit to 
command the troops who from any mo- 
tive whatever would needlessly risk the 
life of a single soldier either from disease 
or the bullets of the enemy. I have never 
sacrificed the lives of the men under my 
command, and I do not propose to sub- 
ject them to any unnecessary risks in 
the present campaign.’ ” 

With a properly equipped army ready 
for action before the bad season sets in, 
we could have divided Cuba into two or 
more sections, occupying the greater por- 
tion of the country, placing the troops 
in healthful localities, thus enabling the 
insurgents to organize and become thor- 
oughly equipped, and simplifying the prob- 
lem; and, with the Spanish navy once 
cleared from the seas, and the coast thor- 
oughly patrolled by our vessels, the Span- 
ish forces must have yielded in a few 
months. The investment of Havana could 
have been effected at our leisure, and that 
city forced to surrender, in all probabil- 
ity, with inconsiderable loss. 

Troops not being ready, 
necessary army would not be available 
for at least two months at best, it was 
decided to send smaller expeditions to the 
coast of Cuba and supply the insurgents 
with arms, ammunition, and _ rations. 
Several expeditions were organized and 
sent out with this object in view—those 
organized under Colonel Hall, Capt. J. J. 
O’Donnell, Lieutenant Crofton, and Cap- 
tain Dorst with good results, a large 
amount of arms, ammunition, and other 
supplies being successfully distributed. In 
addition to his other expeditions, on May 


and as the 
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* 9, 1898, Captain Dorst left Tampa for 


“Cuba. Going to Key West, he thence 
sailed north and passed to the north side 
of the island of New Providence, thence 
south to the northeast coast of Cuba, 
going into the small harbor of Banes, 
which had all the time been held by the 
Cuban insurgents. He remained there for 
five days, and succeeded in landing 7,500 
rifles, a million cartridges, 5,000 uniforms, 
and a steamer-load of supplies. This was 
a great boon to General Garcia’s troops, 
who had been valiantly contending against 
upwards of 30,000 Spanish troops located 
in the eastern portion of Cuba. : 

Another expedition, much stronger, to 
consist of 5,000 or 6,000 men, with a large 
amount of supplies, was directed to be or- 
ganized and placed under the command of 
Gen. William R. Shafter. This expedi- 
tion was to have landed on the south 
coast of Cuba, and, strongly convoyed by 
war-vessels, was to form a base of sup- 
plies for the insurgents. Important results 
were expected from it, and its organiza- 
tion was carried on as rapidly as pos- 
sible; but shortly before it was ready to 
sail information was received that Cer- 
vera’s fleet had left Spain. This rendered 
the movement of the expedition very 
hazardous, besides which the navy needed 
all its ships-of-war to meet the enemy’s 
fleet. 

On May 30 it was finally ascertained 
that the Spanish fleet had taken refuge 
in the harbor of Santiago, and was there 
blockaded. In view of the supposed 
strength of the defences of the harbor and 
the presence of mines in the entrance, the 
navy reported it impossible to enter and 
destroy this fleet unless assisted by an 
army sufficiently strong to dislodge the 
troops guarding the entrance, they being 
thus enabled to take up the mines. The 
expedition above referred to was aban- 
doned, and it was decided to organize 
another one of sufficient size to accom- 
plish, in conjunction with our fleet, the 
capture or destruction of that of the 
enemy in the harbor of Santiago. General 
Shafter, being then the senior general 
officer at Tampa, was designated to com- 
mand this expedition. 

Urgent despatches came from Admiral 
Sampson, stating the necessity of immedi- 
ately sending a force to capture the gar- 


rison. On June 6 he reported that he had 
silenced the forts and that if “ 10,000 men 
were here city and fleet could be ours 
within forty-eight hours. Every consider- 
ation demands immediate army movement. 
If delayed, city will be defended more 
strongly by guns taken from fleet.” 

The following day General Shafter was 
directed by the Secretary of War to sail 
immediately. 

Later, on the same day, the same au- 
thority directed him, by order of the Presi- 
dent, to sail at once with what force he had 
ready, provided that it was 10,000 strong. 

On May 30 I left Washington for 
Tampa, arriving there early in the morn- 
ing of June 1. 

In order to utilize as far as possible the 
assistance of the Cuban insurgent forces 
in eastern Cuba, I sent the following com- 
munication to General Garcia on June 2: 


* HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“IN THE FIELD, TAMPA, FLA., June 2, 1898. 


“DEAR GENERAL,—I am very glad to 
have received your officers, General En- 
rique Collazo and Lieut.-Col. Carlos Her- 
nandez, the latter of whom returns to- 
night with our best wishes for your suc- 
cess. 

“Tt would be a very great assistance if 
you could have as large a force ag pos- 
sible in the vicinity of the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba, and communicate any 
information, by signals, which Colonel 
Hernandez will explain to you, either to 
our navy or to our army on its arrival, 
which we hope will be before many days. 

“ Tt would also assist us very much if you 
could drive in and harass any Spanish 
troops near or in Santiago de Cuba, 
threatening or attacking them at all 
points, and preventing, by every means, 
any possible reinforcement coming to that 
garrison. While this is being done, and 
before the arrival of our army, if you 
can seize and hold any commanding posi- 
tion to the east or west of Santiago de 
Cuba, or both, that would be advanta- 
geous for the use of our artillery, it will 
be exceeding gratifying to us. 

“With great respect and best wishes, I 
remain, very respectfully, 

“Nextson A. MILES, 

“Major-General, Commanding U. S. A. 
“ Lieutenant-General Garcia, Cuban Army.” 
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Colonel Hernandez, one of General Gar- 
cia’s staff-officers, left Key West with this 
letter on June 2; General Garcia received 
it on June 6, and I received his reply by 
cable on June 9, as follows: 


“Moire St. NICHOLAS 
(via WASHINGTON), June 9, 1898. 


“General Miles, Commanding U. 8S. A.: 

“ Garcia’s reply on June 6 to your let- 
ter of June 2: 

“Will take measures at once to carry 
out your recommendation, but concentra- 
tion of force will require some time. Roads 
bad and Cubans scattered. Will march 
without delay. Santiago de Cuba well 
fortified with advanced intrenchments, but 
believe good artillery position can be 
taken. Spanish force approximates 12,000 
between Santiago de Cuba and Guantana- 
mo, 3,000 militia. Will maintain a Cuban 
force near Holguin to prevent sending re- 
inforcements to Santiago.’ 

“The above given to me by Admiral 
Sampson to forward to you. 

“ ALLEN.” 


The following is an extract from a ca- 
ble message from Admiral Sampson to the 
Secretary of the Navy, which was repeat- 
ed to me at Tampa on June 12, for my 
information: 


“Moe St. NicHo.as, Harri. 


“ General Miles’s letter received through 
Colonel Hernandez on June 6. Garcia re- 
gards his wishes and suggestions as or- 
ders, and immediately will take measures 
to concentrate forces at the points indi- 
eated, but he is unable to do so as early 
as desired on account of his expedition 
to Banes Port, Cuba, but he will march 
without delay. All of his subordinates are 
ordered to assist to disembark the United 
States troops and to place themselves un- 
der orders, Santiago de Cuba well forti- 
fied, with dvanced intrenchments, but he 
believes position for artillery can be taken 
as Miles desires. (Approximate) Twelve 
thousand (12,000) regulars and _ three 
thousand (3,000) militia between Santi- 
ago and Guantanamo. He has sent force 
in order to prevent aid going to Santiago 
from Holguin. Repeats every assurance of 
good-will, and desires to second plans. 

* SAMPSON.” 


It will be observed that General Garcia 
regarded my requests as his orders, and 
promptly took steps to execute the plan of 
operations. He sent 3,000 men to check 
any movement of the 12,000 Spaniards 
stationed at Holguin. A portion of this 
latter force started to the relief of the 
garrison at Santiago, but was success- 
fully checked and turned back by the 
Cuban forces under General Feria. Gen- 
eral Garcia also sent 2,000 men, under 
Perez, to oppose the 6,000 Spaniards at 
Guantanamo, and they were successful in 
their object. He also sent 1,000 men, un- 
der General Rios, against the 6,000 men 
at Manzanillo. Of this garrison, 3,500 
started to reinforce the garrison at San- 
tiago, and were engaged in no less than 
thirty combats with the Cubans on their 
way before reaching Santiago. With an 
additional force of 5,000 men, General 
Garcia besieged the garrison of Santiago, 
taking up a strong position on the west 
side of the harbor, and he afterwards re- 
ceived Admiral Sampson and General 
Shafter at his camp near that place. He 
had troops in the rear, as well as on both 
sides of the garrison at Santiago before 
the arrival of our troops. 

The expedition for Santiago was delayed 
at Tampa, on account of the reported 
presence along the northern coast of Cuba 
of some Spanish war-vessels, but it finally 
sailed on June 14. 

As most of the regular army was in- 
cluded in this expedition, and on account 
of the importance of the enterprise, I 
desired to go with it, but was directed to 
return to Washington. 

It cannot be denied that this expedition 
left in a very unsatisfactory condition, as 
regards accommodations on the transports 
for the men and animals, and the neces- 
sary facilities for landing troops. Fair 
weather, however, attended the expedition 
throughout the voyage, and the great 
discomfort and danger that would have 
been experienced in stormy weather was 
avoided. 

Previous to the departure of the expe- 
dition the question of the best point and 
method of attack had been carefully con- 
sidered, and I had obtained and furnished 
the commanding general with maps and 
photographs of the country. 

Covered by the navy on June 22, 
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a landing was effected by part of the 
troops at Daiquiri, and on the following 
day the remainder were landed at Sib- 
oney. The distances to these points from 
Santiago were very short, that from Dai- 
quiri being not over 16 miles, while 
the distance from Siboney was not over 
10 miles. The roads, however, were very 
poor, and the movement of supplies and 
artillery was difficult. 

The troops had been landed, largely by 
the navy, in a very short time, but the 
landing of artillery and general supplies 
was a much more difficult matter, the num- 
ber of tugs, lighters, ete., being in every 
way insufficient. It was with great diffi- 
culty that enough supplies were landed 
for the absolute wants of the troops, while 
the necessity of providing for a number 
of refugees who had left Santiago made the 
conditions still worse. 

The advance upon Santiago, the fights 
at Las Guasimas, El Caney, and San 
Juan, and the final surrender, have been 
described so often that it is unnecessary 
to go into detail regarding them. The 
bravery of our troops, the energy and 
fortitude displayed by them under the most 
adverse circumstances, are a monument to 
their character. 

The landing of the troops and supplies 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including over 
2,000 animals, was successfully accom- 
plished; and was followed by the cautious 
and judicious advance of the leading di- 
vision under General Lawton, without loss. 
The dash forward at Las Guasimas caused 
some disappointment, owing to the seri- 
ous loss suffered, particularly that of the 
gallant young men who fell in that first 
encounter; yet the fortitude and courage 
displayed by our troops on that occasion 
was most commendable. 

The sharp, fierce fighting at Hl] Caney 
and San Juan was very gratifying to those 
who appreciate courage, fortitude, and 
heroic sacrifice. Both of those positions 
were held by comparatively small forces 
of Spaniards, and were regarded as the 
outer-works of the intrenchments around 
Santiago. But troops occupying intrench- 
ed positions and stone buildings, armed 
with smokeless-powder rifles and machine 
guns, cannot be dislodged, except by di- 
recting against them a most destructive 
artillery fire or an overwhelming force of 


troops, or by flank mancuvres. Our 
troops, under the skilful and conspicuous 
leadership of the subordinate commanders 
directly in charge of them on the fight- 
ing-line, displayed in a marked degree 
dauntless intrepidity, fortitude, and gal- 
lantry. Lawton exhibited most excellent 
generalship and the same tenacity and 
activity which he had displayed on other 
fields. Chaffee was conspicuous for his 
courage, for which he was already noted. 
Bates, one of the veterans of the Civil 
War, moved his division to the support 
of Lawton, and again returned in time to 
take part in the closing scenes about San 
Juan Hill. Wheeler, who had taken part 
in the affair at Las Guasimas and had be- 
come ill from overexertion, which com- 
pelled his absence during the principal 
fighting at San Juan Hill, yet, on hearing 
of the engagement, with more martial 
spirit than physical strength, joined his 
command later in the day. During his 
temporary absence, the cavalry division 
was under the command of Colonel (af- 
terwards General) Sumner, whose com- 
mands were given in the most cool and 
deliberate way, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, as the troops swept up the 
ascent at San Juan Hill. The bravery of 
Roosevelt was conspicuous as he led his 
command into action, while the troops 
under Generals Hawkins and Kent were 
skilfully maneuvred by their brave com- 
manders. 

The army lost in these engagements 
some of its best officers and bravest men. 
The total number present for duty June 
30 was 858 officers and 17,368 enlisted 
men. From July 1 to 12 there were 22 
officers and 222 enlisted men killed, and 
93 officers and 1,288 enlisted men wounded. 

The troops, with the assistance of the 
Cubans, continued to besiege the garrison, 
extending their line to the right until it 
reached the bay of Santiago, covering the 
Cobre road. 

While the news of the results of the 
engagements was gratifying, the situation 
of the troops caused much anxiety, and 
the severe loss that had occurred ren- 
dered the situation serious. In fact, it is 
impossible to describe the condition of 
anxiety that existed in Washington at 
that time, and especially on the receipt 
of the following telegram: 
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“ PLAYA DEL Este, July 3, 1898. 
(Received Washington—11.44 a.m.) 


“The Secretary of War, Washington: 
“We have the town well invested on the 
north and east, but with a very thin 
line. Upon approaching it we find it of 
such a character and the defences so 
strong, it will be impossible to carry it 
by storm with my present force, and I am 
seriously considering withdrawing about 5 
miles and taking up a new position on 
the high ground between the San Juan 
River and Siboney, with our left at Sar- 
dinero, so as to get our supplies, to a 
large extent, by means of the railroad, 
which we can use, having engines and cars 
at Siboney. Our losses up to date will ag- 
gregate a thousand, but list has not yet 
been made; but little sickness outside of 
exhaustion from intense heat and exer- 
tion of the battle of the day before yes- 
terday and the almost constant fire which 
is kept up on the trenches. Wagon-road 
to the rear is kept up with some difficulty 
on account of rains, but I will be able to 
use it for the present. General Wheeler 
is seriously ill, and will probably have to 
go to the rear to-day. General Young also 
very ill, confined to his bed. General 
Hawkins slightly wounded in foot. Dur- 
ing sortie enemy made last night, which 
was handsomely repulsed, the behavior of 
the regular troops was magnificent. ~I 
am urging Admiral Sampson to attempt 
to force the entrance of the harbor, and 
will have a consultation with him this 
morning. He is coming to the front to see 
me. I have been unable to be out during 
the heat of the day for four days, but am 
retaining the command. General Garcia 
reported he holds the railroad from San- 
tiago to San Luis, and has burned a bridge 
and removed some rails; also that General 
Pando has arrived at Palma, and that the 
Freneh consul, with about 400 French cit- 
izens, came into his lines yesterday from 
Santiago. Have directed him to treat 
them with every courtesy possible. 
“Snarrer, Major-General.” 


The following reply was sent, not only 
for the purpose of expressing appreciation 
of the heroie conduct of the troops, but to 
give all possible encouragement, with the 
assurance of speedy reinforcement: 


“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ WasuinatTon, D. C., July 3, 1898. 


“ General Shafter, Playa del Hste, Cuba: 
* Accept my hearty congratulations on 
the record made of magnificent fortitude, 
gallantry, and sacrifice displayed in the 
desperate fighting of the troops before 
Santiago. I realize the hardships, diffi- 
culties, and sufferings, and am proud that 
amid those terrible scenes the troops il- 
lustrated such fearless and patriotic de- 
votion to the welfare of our common coun- 
try and flag. Whatever the results to 
follow their unsurpassed deeds of valor, 
the past is already a gratifying chapter of 
history. I expect to be with you within 
one week with strong reinforcements. 
“ MILES, 
“ Major-General, Commanding.” 


The following reply was received: 


“ HEADQUARTERS 5TH ARMY CORPS, 
“NEAR SANTIAGO, Playa, July 4, 1898. 


“ Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commanding 
the Army of the United States, Wash- 
ington : 

*T thank you in the name of the gallant 
men I have the honor to command for the 
splendid tribute of praise which you have 
accorded them. They bore themselves as 
American soldiers always have. Your 
telegram will be published at the head of 
the regiments in the morning. I feel that 
I am master of the situation and can hold 
the enemy for any length of time. I am 
delighted to know that you are coming, 
that you may see for yourself the obstacles 
which this army had to overcome. My 
only regret is the great number of gallant 
souls who have given their lives for our 
country’s cause. SHAFTER.” 


On July 3 Cervera’s fleet sailed out of 
the harbor of Santiago. It was not a chal- 
lenge to battle, for Cervera knew the odds 
against him were overwhelming. On the 
contrary, it was a dash for life. For his 
plunge the Spaniard chose a most favor- 
able moment, as he could have seen the 
flag-ship of the mighty fleet which environ- 
ed him (and its fleetest) steam majestical- 
ly towards the east, as Admiral Sampson 
had gone to meet General Shafter, as in- 
dicated in the above telegram, leaving 
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Admiral Schley temporarily in command. 
The disposition of the vessels of our fleet 
had been well planned, and within three 
hours and forty minutes from the time of 
the appearance of the first vessel the whole 
Spanish fleet, consisting of four cruisers 
and two torpedo-boat destroyers, had 
either been sunk or were burning on the 
beach. Admiral Cervera and seventy-six 
other officers and 1,600 men were taken 
prisoners; 350 men were killed or drowned, 
and 160 wounded. 

This gratifying victory settled what had 
been up to that moment the problem of the 
Spanish war in the West Indies—namely, 
the question as to the command of the 
sea. The enclosing of Cervera’s fleet in 
Santiago Harbor was the only occasion 
for sending troops to that place at that 
season of the year. The general plan of 
campaign then was to first capture or 
destroy the fleet and then to capture the 
island of Porto Rico. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet 
presented a new problem, especially in 
view of the fact that serious losses had 
been suffered by the army and of the 
possibility that further sacrifice might be 
required to reduce the garrison at San- 
tiago, it being known that the army was 
liable to be decimated by disease at that 
season. 

The situation at that time is indicated 
by the following telegrams: 


“ PLAYA DEL ESTE (via Hartt), 
“July 4, 1898—11.50 PM. 


“ Adjutant-General, U. S. A., Washington: 

“ Headquarters 5th Army Corps, in 
camp near Santiago de Cuba, 4. There 
appears to be no reasonable doubt that 
General Pando succeeded in entering San- 
tiago last night with his force, said to be 
about 5,000 men. This puts a different 
aspect upon affairs, and while we can 
probably maintain ourselves, it would be 
at the cost of very considerable fighting 
and loss. General Lawton reports that 
General Garcia, who was to block entrance 
of Pando, informed him at ten o’clock last 
night that Pando had passed in on Cobre 
road. Lawton says cannot compel General 
Garcia to obey my instructions, and that 
if they intend to place themselves in any 
position where they will have to fight, and 


if they intend to reduce Santiago, we will 
have to depend alone upon our own troops, 
and that we will require twice the number 
we now have. I sent a message to Ad- 
miral Sampson, asking if he proposed en- 
tering the harbor so as to give us his as- 
sistance. Commodore Watson replies that 
he does not know Admiral Sampson’s in- 
tention since the destruction of the Span- 
ish squadron, but does not himself think 
fleet should try to go into harbor of San- 
tiago. This, under the circumstances, is 
not very encouraging. Have been expect- 
ing a division from Tampa and Duffield’s 
2d Brigade from Camp Alger, but only 
a small number of recruits has appeared 
so far. If we have got to try and reduce 
the town, now that the fleet is destroyed, 
which was stated to be the chief object of 
the expedition, there must be no delay 
in getting large bodies of troops here. The 
town is in a terrible condition as to food, 
and people are starving, as stated by for- 
eign consuls this morning, but the troops 
can fight and have large quantities of rice, 
but no other supplies. There will be 
nothing done here until noon of the 5th, 
and I suppose I can put them off a little 
longer to enable people to get out. Coun- 
try here is destitute of food and growing 
crops, except mangoes. Men are in good 
spirits and so far in good health, though it 
is hard to tell how long the latter will con- 
tinue. I am sorry to say I am no better. 
and, in addition to my weakness, cannot 
be out on account of slight attack of gout, 
but hope to be better soon. Lieutenant 
Miley had interview with consuls this 
morning, and his report will be tele- 
graphed immediately. I do not send this 
in cipher, as time is precious. 
“ SHarrer, Major-General.” 


“ PLAYA DEL ESTE (via Hartt), 
“July 5, 1898—1.10 AM. 


“ Adjutant-General, Washington: 
“Headquarters 5th Army Corps, camp 
near San Juan River, 4. If Sampson will 
force an entrance with all his fleet to the 
upper bay of Santiago, we can take the 
city within a few hours. Under these con- 
ditions I believe the town will surrender. 
If the army is to take the place, I want 
15,000 troops speedily, and it is not cer- 
tain that they can be landed, as it is 
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getting stormy. Sure and speedy way is 
through the bay. Am now in position to 
do my part. 

“ SHAFTER, Major-General.” 


Three propositions were made from the 
War Department to the chief executive. 
The discussion of these propositions re- 
sulted in my writing two notes, which will 
be understood by what follows. The first 
was the following: 


“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ WASHINGTON, July 5, 1898. 


“The Honorable the Secretary of War: 

“Sir,—As the object for which the 
army was sent to Santiago de Cuba has 
been accomplished—viz., the forcing of the 
Spanish fleet out of the harbor and its 
destruction by the navy, I deem the pres- 
ent time most favorable for proceeding im- 
mediately to Porto Rico. I consider it of 
the highest importance that we should 
take and keep that island, which is the 
gateway to the Spanish possessions on the 
Western Hemisphere, and it is also im- 
portant that our troops should be landed 
there as early as possible during this 
month. There are now about 4,000 men 
on transports at Key West, approximate- 
ly 7,000 will soon be at Charleston, 8. C., 
and there are already 20,000 at San- 
tiago. If this force is not sufficient, 
the transports can return for more, if 
required. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Netson A. MILEs, 
“ Major-General, Commanding.” 


In the second note it was stated that an 
officer had volunteered “to take one of 
the transports now at Santiago, protect- 
ing it with material there, and with which 
several of the transports are partly loaded, 
and force it into the harbor of Santiago 
for the purpose of dropping dynamite car- 
tridges and dragging for submerged mines 
or torpedoes. Any number of volunteers 
will be found ready for this service if re- 
quired.” 

On learning that no one of the four 
propositions was definitely determined 
upon, and lest my views might be misun- 
derstood, I sent, on the afternoon of the 
same day, the following letter: 


‘ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“WASHINGTON, July 5, 1898. 


“The Honorable the Secretary of War: 

“Srr,—I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood in regard to my two notes sent you 
this morning. You informed me that you 
had three propositions to make in regard 
to Santiago. I replied that I would be 
glad if any one of them could be executed; 
and certainly no one could be more grati- 
fied than myself to hear that our navy 
had entered the harbor of Santiago to 
silence the batteries that are now turned 
upon our brave officers and men. It so 
happened that on returning to my office 
one of my staff-officers volunteered his ser- 
vices, without the least knowledge of what 
you had said to me, for the very enter- 
prise which was suggested in one of your 
propositions, and I sent notice of this to 
you for your personal information. 

“TI also informed you that in case it 
should not be thought advisable to adopt 
the suggestions as indicated in your mem- 
orandum, I had another to suggest, hav- 
ing in mind at the time the language of 
General Shafter’s despatch of last night, 
referring to the number of troops required 
—viz., ‘We will require twice the number 
we now have’; also, ‘If we have got to 
try and reduce the town, now that the 
fleet is destroyed, which was stated to be 
the chief object of the expedition, there 
must be no delay in getting large bodies 
of troops here’; and also realizing the 
fact that much time would be necessary to 
get 20,000 more troops to that place, it 
occurred to me that should it not be 
thought advisable to continue operations 
against the garrison at Santiago, it would 
be a good time to move on to Porto Rico, 
the capture of which place seemed to me 
of great importance at this time. 

“These notes were addressed to you 
with the expectation that if they were of 
any service and met your approval, you 
would make such use of them as you 
thought advisable, but not otherwise, and 
I request that this communication be for- 
warded to the President in order to dis- 
possess his mind of what must be a mis- 
apprehension. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Netson A. Mizgs, 
“ Major-General, Commanding.” 
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At a council of war held at the White 
House on the next. day, the subject was 
seriously considered, and it was then 
decided that the garrison at Santiago 
must be destroyed or captured; and 
it was also decided that I should pro- 
ceed immediately to Santiago and take 
such measures as would accomplish that 
object. 

It was my purpose to land the troops 
that were then en route to Santiago on 
the west side of the harbor, within 21% 
miles of Morro Castle, and I left with the 
assurance that I would have all necessary 
assistance from Admiral Sampson’s fleet. 

I left Washington on July 7 and reach- 
ed Columbia, 8. C., on the 8th, and thence 
proceeded by special train to Charleston, 
at which place I arrived on the evening 
of the same day and immediately boarded 
the swift steamer Yale, the Atlantic liner, 
better known as the Paris, which was al- 
ready loaded with troops, ready to heave 
anchor, off the harbor and city of Charles- 
ton. She was accompanied and convoyed 
by the United States steamer Columbia, 
also carrying troops. At midnight these 
two fleet steamers headed for the south 
with all possible speed and arrived off 
the harbor of Santiago on the morning of 
July 11, while the fleet there gathered was 
still bombarding the works near Santi- 
ago Harbor. I immediately communicated 
with Admiral Sampson, apprising him of 
my purpose, and he promptly came on 
board the Yale. I at once acquainted him 
with my plan of operation, in which he 
cordially acquiesced and signified his 
readiness to support me heartily in carry- 
ing it out. As soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements could be made for that pur- 
pose, I landed on July 12, and proceeded 
to General Shafter’s headquarters. A note 
was then sent to the general commanding 
the Spanish forces, informing him of my 
arrival and that I desired to have an im- 
mediate conference with him between the 
lines, to which he readily assented, fix- 
ing the time at twelve o’clock on the 
ensuing day. 

Already, before leaving Washington, I 
had been made aware of the appearance of 
yellow fever among our troops in Cuba 
and the serious situation which that fact 
presented. On arriving there I found that 
the contagion had increased rapidly, and 


the importance of immediate and decisive 
action was abundantly apparent. 

The meeting with General Toral be- 
tween the lines on the 13th, under a flag 
of truce, was no less interesting than im- 
portant. Several communications had 
passed between him and General Shafter 
in regard to the surrender of the garrison, 
and General Shafter had wired the Secre- 
tary of War to the effect that the entrance 
of our fleet into the harbor was necessary 
before he could expect a surrender. In 
the conversation with General Toral ref- 
erence was made to his correspondence 
with General Shafter, the latter urging 
him to surrender his forces, and he 
(Toral) claiming that under the Spanish 
law he could not surrender so long as he 
had ammunition and food, of both of which 
it is well known he had a supply. Indeed, 
the very last ship to enter the harbor of 
Santiago before it was blockaded by our 
fleet brought a herd of cattle, which very 
materially increased the supplies already 
on hand. At the close of our conversation, 
I informed the Spanish commander that 
when I left Washington, six days before, 
the decision of the government had al- 
ready been reached, that this portion of 
the Spanish army must either be destroyed 
or captured, and that the necessary force 
would be provided and used for that pur- 
pose; that I had brought strong reinforce- 
ments; and that if they were not sufficient 
more would follow in order to make sure 
of accomplishing the object stated. I also 
reminded him that he had already abun- 
dantly vindicated the honor of the Span- 
ish arms in the defence which he had 
made. I pointed out that further resist- 
ance would be of no avail and would only 
result in unnecessary waste of life. Fi- 
nally, I informed him that I would give 
him until the next morning at daylight 
to decide, and that it would be useless 
to expect any further delay. He ear- 
nestly represented that he could not 
in so short a time communicate with 
his government; and _ recognizing the 
possibility of the truth of that state- 
ment, I extended the time until twelve 
o’clock, noon. The conference was then 
discontinued. . 

On my way back to camp I received the 
following telegram from the Secretary of 
War: 
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“WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1898. 


‘** Major-General Miles: 

“You may accept surrender by granting 
parole to officers and men, the officers 
retaining their side-arms. The officers and 
men after parole to return to Spain, the 
United States assisting. If not accepted, 
then assault, unless in your judgment an 
assault would fail. Consult with Sampson 
and pursue such course as to the assault 
as you jointly agree upon. Matter should 
be settled promptly. 

“'R. A. AtGER, Secretary of War.” 


Thus, as will be seen, the matter was 
left entirely within my discretion. TImn- 
mediately thereafter I communicated with 
Admiral Sampson, requesting him to have 
his preparations completed to cover the 
landing of troops at the point designated, 
Cabanas Bay, on the west side of the en- 
trance of Santiago Harbor, at twelve 
o’clock on the following day. I also gave 
direction to the generals commanding the 
troops on board the transports to com- 
plete their preparations for landing their 
troops at that time and place. 

Early the following morning, accord- 
ingly, the ships of the fleet were in motion, 
converging to their designated positions, 
followed by the transports. This move- 
ment was observable from the Spanish 
outlooks, and information of the manceu- 
vre was speedily communicated to General 
Toral, some officers having reported to 
him that they could see fifty-seven ves- 
sels, some of which were loaded with 
troops. Before twelve o’clock arrived, the 
Spanish commander sent the following 
letter: 


“ SANTIAGO DE CuBA, July 14, 1898. 


“ HonoreD S1r,—His excellency the gen- 
eral-in-chief of the army of the island of 
Cuba telegraphs from Havana yesterday 
at 7 p.M. the following: ‘ Believing that 
business of such importance as the capitu- 
lation of that place should be known and 
be decided tipon by the government of his 
Majesty, I give you notice that I have 
sent the conditions of your telegram, ask- 
ing an immediate answer and enabling 
you also to show this to the general of the 
American army to see if he will agree to 
await the answer of the government, which 


cannot be as soon as the time which he has 
decided, as communication by way of Ber- 
muda is more slow than by Key West. 
In the meanwhile your honor and the gen- 
eral of the American army may agree upon 
capitulation on the basis of repatriation 
(returning to Spain).’ I have the honor 
to transmit this to you, in case you may 
(consider) the foregoing satisfactory, that 
we may designate persons in representa- 
tion of himself, who, with those in my 
name, agree to clauses of the capitulation 
upon the basis of the return to Spain, ac- 
cepted already in the beginning by the 
general-in-chief of this army. 

“ Awaiting a reply, I am, very respect- 
fully, your servant, 

“ Joss TORAL, ete. 

“ deneral-in-Chief of the American 
Forces.” 


This was, as will be seen, in effect an 
acquiescence in the demands made upon 
him the previous day, and on meeting him 
under a flag of truce at the appointed 
hour, twelve o’clock, he said that such 
was his purpose, but under the Spanish 
rules it would be necessary for everything 
to be known and approved at Madrid, and 
that there was not the least doubt that 
his government would confirm his action. 
His manner and frankness left no doubt 
of his sincerity, and I informed him that 
I would accept his assurance without 
reservation, which, as subsequent events 
proved, was made in good faith, greatly 
to the gratification of the troops who had 
taken part in the heroic struggle. 

The surrender included not only the 
garrison of Santiago, consisting of some 
11,000 men, but the entire command of 
General Toral stationed at different points 
in the eastern part of Cuba, numbering in 
all 24,000 men. 

The Cubans are entitled to at least a 
good share of the credit for these results, 
as they, and the United States marines 
landed near Guantanamo, were the only 
troops who had been contending against 
the troops not actually in the garrison at 
Santiago. Their action during the siege 
is indicated by the following letter: 


* NEAR SANTIAGO, CuBA, July 15, 1898. 


“ DEAR GENERAL GARcIA,—I beg to con- 
gratulate you, as well as ourselves, on 
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what seems now to have been a fortunate 
solution of the Santiago problem, result- 
ing in the success of our combined forces 
in the taking of the city, the departure of 
the Spanish, and the restoration of peace 
in Santiago. 

“Permit me to say to you that your 
forces have performed most notable ser- 
vice, and their work has been invaluable to 
us; not only in scouting and procuring 
information, but in the vital matter of the 
construction of trenches and defences for 
the investment of the city. Your people 
have accomplished an immense amount of 
this work with almost no appliances what- 
ever, and have cheerfully surrendered the 
use of them to our troops when the con- 
tinuation of the investment rendered it 
necessary to move our regiments forward 
to the right. 

“T make this statement, general, per- 
sonally and not officially, because I am but 
a subordinate commander, but do so for 
the reason that I have been more closely 
in touch with your forces and have had 
better occasion to observe their work and 
the value of their co-operation than per- 
haps any other. 

“T desire to thank you also for the 
service of General Sanchez and his troops, 
which were placed at my disposition, and 
I desire to commend General Sanchez to 
your favorable consideration. He has 
promptly and willingly complied with 
every demand [I made on him, and has per- 
formed valuable service in extending our 
right flank to reach the cemetery and 
cover the Cobre road. 

“T shall take another occasion to thank 
you for the innumerable personal courte- 
sies that you and the officers of your com- 
mand have shown me, and which I hope 
to have an opportunity to repay in some- 
wise hereafter. 

“T beg to remain your obedient servant, 

“ WILLIAM LupDLow, 
* Brigadier-General, U. 8. V.” 


Indeed, their part in obtaining the re- 
sults should not be thus lightly dismissed. 
In my official report I have tried in some 
measure to do them justice. Since that 
report was submitted, I have seen the 
translation of a work published in Spain 
by the second in command of the naval 
forees of the province of Santiago de 


Cuba, who was present within the be- 
leaguered lines throughout the Santiago 
campaign, in which I find admissions 
greatly to the credit of our Cuban allies. 
But without these admissions from the 
enemy, the fact that these insurgents had 
for three years been steadily gaining 
ground against troops who had met ours 
at El Caney with such heroism, is sufficient 
vindication of their courage and fighting 
capacity. 

I sent the following despatch, and, later, 
issued the order which follows: 


“ HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY Division, U.S.A., 
“ BEFORE SANTIAGO, CUBA, 
“ July 14, 1898—12.55 P.M. 


“The Secretary of War, 
1D, (es 

“General Toral formally surrendered 
the troops of his army corps and division 
of Santiago on the terms and understand- 
ing that his troops would be returned to 
Spain. General Shafter will appoint com- 
missioners to draw up the conditions of ar- 
rangement for carrying out the terms of 
surrender. This is very gratifying, and 
General Shafter and the officers and men 
of this command are entitled to great 
eredit for their tenacity, fortitude, and in 
overcoming almost insuperable obstacles 
which they have encountered. A portion 
of the army has been infected with yellow 
fever, and efforts will be made to separate 
those who are infected and those free from 
it, and to keep those who are still on board 
ship separated from those on shore. Ar- 
rangements will be immediately made for 
carrying out the further instructions of 
the President and yourself. 

“ MILES, 

“ Major-General, Commanding the Army.” 


Washington, 


“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
“ Srpongy, Cusa, July 16, 1898. 
“General Field Orders, No. 1. 

“The gratifying success of the American 
arms at Santiago de Cuba and some feat- 
ures of a professional character both im- 
portant and imstructive are hereby an- 
nounced to the army. 

“The declaration of war found our 
country with a small army scattered over 
a vast territory. The troops composing 
this army were speedily mobilized at 
Tampa, Fla. Before it was possible to 
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properly equip a volunteer force, strong 
appeals for aid came from the navy, which 
had enclosed in the harbor of Santiago de 
Cuba an important part of the Spanish 
fleet. At that time the only efficient 
fighting force available was the United 
States army, and in order to organize 
a command of sufficient strength the cay- 
alry had to be sent dismounted to San- 
tiago de Cuba with the infantry and 
artillery. 

“The expedition thus formed was placed 
under command of Major-General Shafter. 
Notwithstanding the limited time to equip 
and organize an expedition of this char- 


acter, there was never displayed a nobler 


spirit of patriotism and fortitude on the 
part of officers and men going forth to 
maintain the honor of their country. After 
encountering the vicissitudes of an ocean 
voyage, they were obliged to disembark on 
a foreign shore and immediately engage in 
an aggressive campaign. Under drench- 
ing storms, intense and prostrating heat, 
within a fever-afilicted district, with little 
comfort or rest, either by day or night, 
they pursued their purpose of finding and 
conquering the enemy. Many of them, 
trained in the severe experience of the 
great war, and in frequent campaigns on 
the Western plains, officers and men alike 
exhibited a great skill, fortitude, and 
tenacity, with results which have added a 
new chapter of glory to their country’s 
history. Even when their own generals 
in several cases were temporarily disabled, 
the troops fought on with the same heroic 
spirit until success was finally achieved. 
In many instances the officers placed them- 
selves in front of their commands, and un- 
der their direct and skilful leadership, the 
trained troops of a brave army were driven 
from the thickets and jungles of an almost 
inaccessible country. In the open field 
the troops stormed intrenched infantry, 
and carried and captured fortified works 
with an unsurpassed daring and dis- 
regard of death. By gaining command- 
ing ground they made the harbor of 
Santiago untenable for the Spanish 
fleet, and practically drove it out to 
a speedy destruction by the American 
navy. 

“While enduring the hardships and 
privations of such a campaign, the troops 
generously shared their scanty food with 


the 5,000 Cuban patriots in arms and the 
suffering people who had fled from the be- 
sieged city. With the twenty-four reg- 
iments and four batteries, the flower of 
the United States army, were also three 
volunteer regiments. These, though un- 
skilled in warfare, yet, inspired with the 
same spirit, contributed to the victory, suf- 
fered hardships, and made sacrifices with 
the rest. Where all did so well it is im- 
possible, by special mention, to do justice 
to those who bore conspicuous part. But 
of certain unusual features mention can- 
not be omitted—namely, the cavalry dis- 
mounted fighting and storming works as 
infantry, and a regiment of colored troops, 
who, having shared equally in the heroism 
as well as the sacrifices, is now voluntarily 
engaged in nursing yellow-fever patients 
and burying the dead. The gallantry, 
patriotism, and sacrifices of the American 
army, as illustrated in this brief cam- 
paign, will be fully appreciated by a grate- 
ful country, and the heroic deeds of those 
who have fought and fallen in the cause 
of freedom will ever be cherished in sacred 
memory and be an inspiration to the liv- 
ing. 
“By command of Major-General Miles: 
“ J. C. GILMORE, 
* Brigadier-General, U. S. V.” 


The surrender haying been definitely 
agreed upon, my first thought then was to 
put the troops into as healthful camps 
as possible and remove them from the 
danger of further infection from yellow 
fever; and also to as speedily as possible 
organize the expedition for the capture 
of Porto Rico, which I had been desirous 
of accomplishing for several weeks. 

The success of Captain Dorst’s expedi- 
tion, in which he supplied Garcia’s Cuban 
troops with 7,500 rifles, a million ecar- 
tridges and a large amount of war ma- 
terial, had contributed its part towards 
the general results. So did the hazard- 
ous journey made by Lieutenant Rowan, 
U. 8. A., who landed at El Portillo, 
about 70 miles west of Santiago de 
Cuba, on April 24, visited General Gar- 
cia’s camps, crossed the island to Manati 
on the north coast, and sailed thence on 
May 4 in an open boat to Nassau, New 
Providence. He had succeeded in gaining 
full knowledge of the condition of affairs 
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existing prior to the campaign at Santi- 
ago. 

At about the same time an important 
reconnoissance was made by Lieutenant 
Whitney, U. S. A., through Porto Rico. 
He left the United States on May 5, 
and reached St. Thomas. There he 
shipped as a common sailor on board a 
British tramp steamer, and after many 
adventures and vicissitudes got himself 
put ashore on the island of Porto Rico. 
His risk was as great as an officer could 
take, for, being in disguise, under an as- 
sumed name, in the midst of the enemy, 
without other protection than his wits, 
the penalty of capture would have been 
nothing short of a spy’s death. He visited 
Ponce and other places, explored the south- 
ern portion of the island, and left there 
June 1, returning to Washington June 9, 
in time to accompany me to Santiago and 
Porto Rico. The information he gained 
concerning the position of the Spanish 
troops, the topography of the country, the 
character of the inhabitants, the resources 
and amount of supplies available, and 
especially his reports of the condition of 
the harbors, I afterwards found to be most 
important. 

Before the command under General 
Shafter started from Tampa for Santiago, 
the general plan of campaign was to effect 
either the capture or destruction of the 
Spanish fleet under Cervera, and then 
make an attempt to capture the island of 
Porto Rico. The island was considered 
the key to the possession of the West 
India islands, and therefore of very great 
strategical importance, With that end in 
view I was, on June 26, directed to or- 
ganize a second expedition to campaign 
“in Cuba and Porto Rico”; but the re- 
sistance which our troops met with at 
Santiago and the call for an additional 
force at that point made it necessary to 
send forward portions of the command in- 
tended for the second expedition to rein- 
force the command at Santiago. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet and 
the capture of the garrison having been 
completed, the expedition to Porto Rico 
became the next object of immediate im- 
portance. To return to Washington and 
organize a large expedition, or to assemble 
one on the north coast of the island of 
Cuba, in the Bay of Nipe, would require 


much time when time was extremely 
valuable, and, as I believed, of vital 
importance. As to taking any part of the 
command that had landed in the vicinity 
of Siboney and Santiago, very serious con- 
sideration was given, owing to the fact of 
the appearance of yellow fever. Reports 
were called for from all of the regiments 
that were then in Cuba. These were care- 
fully examined each day to ascertain if 
any of the regiments were free from infec- 
tion, and it was found that there was not a 
single regiment that had not been repre- 
sented on the surgeons’ reports as having 
some cases of this dread disease, ranging 
from the lowest number to as high as 
thirty-three cases to a regiment. There had 
been nearly 500 cases of yellow fever re- 
portedby thesurgeons. In addition to these, 
there were many reports of sickness, great 
weakness and prostration among the 
troops, which I then supposed were caused 
by exposure and climatic influences, and I 
did not suspect them to have been aug- 
mented, as I believe now, by other causes. 
It was therefore considered injudicious 
to take any portion of that command, and 
it was necessary to make up the expedi- 
tion for Porto Rico entirely indepen- 
dently of the force (upwards of 17,000 
troops) left on shore in Cuba. I was only 
able to gather 3,414 fighting men for that 
enterprise, and so reported by cable. This 
included those who had fallen sick since 
sailing from the States, the effective force 
being about 3,300 men. 

This seemed hardly a sufficient force 
with which to invade an island defended 
by about 20,000 troops. The available 
United States troops were still on board 
the transports and had not come into con- 
tact with the troops affected with the 
yellow fever. As soon as the necessary 
transportation could be arranged for, 
with proper supplies, and a convoy se- 
cured from the fleet, the command was 
to sail. 

The expedition rendezvoused at Guan- 
tanamo Harbor, some 50 miles east of 
Santiago, a well-sheltered harbor, which 
the navy had captured and utilized very 
much to their advantage. 

After four days of most active prepa- 
ration at Guantanamo, the expedition 
sailed on the afternoon of July 21, under 
the escort of a convoy commanded by 
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Captain (now Admiral) Higginson, of the 
battle-ship Massachusetts. 

Before sailing from Guantanamo I had 
expected to receive from the harbor of 
Santiago tugs, lighters, and appHances for 
disembarking, and I had hoped to meet 
during the night, when traversing the 
Windward Passage, similar appliances for 
landing, but when day dawned this hope 
had been dispelled. The expedition turned 
eastward, moving slowly along the north- 
ern coasts of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
pursuing almost the identical track fol- 
lowed by the Great Admiral on his first 
voyage of discovery as he prepared to re- 
turn to Spain four centuries before. 

On the evening of the 23d we passed in 
sight of the point of land on the northern 
coast where the first Spanish colony was 
planted by Columbus. 

About three centuries ago a disaster had 
resulted to a British expedition against 
the Spaniards, worthy of mention at the 
present time. The expedition had origi- 
pally been directed against the very point 
of Porto Rico for which we had set sail. 
It was under the command of two of Eng- 
land’s most famous naval heroes. The 
circumstance is: related at some length by 
the historian Hume, but more briefly by 
Knight, who says: “Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Hawkins sailed with six of 
the Queen’s ships, and twenty others fitted 
out at private charge, having on board a 
considerable land force commanded by Sir 
Thomas Baskerville. They made an assault 
on Porto Rico, but they were repulsed.” 

A century ago, after the Franco-Spanish 
alliance against England, the British pre- 
pared to weaken Spain through attacks 
on her colonies. A squadron was assem- 
bled in the West Indies under the com- 
mand of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, which at- 
tacked the Spanish fleet in the bay of Port 
of Spain, Island of Trinidad, and capt- 
ured the island, with 200 pieces of artil- 
lery and all its stores. The English 
then turned their eyes towards Porto 
Rico, as being the nearest Spanish island 
of importance. Abercrombie landed his 
troops off the little hamlet of Cangrejos 
and made several determined attempts to 
take San Juan; but after two weeks of 
desultory bombarding and_ skirmishing 
was finally forced to depart, with a total 
Joss of 230 killed, wounded, and missing. 


On wuly 24 we passed off the Bay of 
Samana, whence Columbus, in January. 
1493, took his departure for home. Had 
he sailed east, instead of northeast, on his 
return home, he would have found the 
large island of Porto Rico, which at that 
time was known among the Indians as the 
Island of Carib. 

The first clash of the coming contest was 
to be between the invaders and a depend- 
ency of Spain wherein Spain’s authority 
had been maintained for 390 years (since 
the island was captured and subjugated 
by Ponce de Leon), and was yet unques- 
tioned. 

Realizing the fact that our destination 
had undoubtedly become known to the 
enemy, the problem presented was one re- 
quiring most serious consideration. In 
fact, the following items appeared in the 
Washington papers and were doubtless 
cabled to Madrid and back to San Juan 
de Porto Rico as soon as published in the 
press of the United States. 

On July 22 this item was published: 
* Miles on his way—Left with 3,000 men 
yesterday afternoon for Porto Rico. 

“Secretary Alger believes that General 
Miles, on the Yale, will arrive at his 
destination Sunday morning, with 3,000 
men under his immediate command.” 

On the 23d it was announced that 
“General Miles is now east of Cape 
Haytien,” ete., and on the morning of the 
24th appeared the following: 


“Sr. THomas, July 23. 

“The Spaniards at San Juan de Porto 
Rico are making extensive preparations to 
resist an anticipated attack upon the part 
of the United States war-ships which are 
understood to be convoying the army of 
invasion commanded by General Miles. 
There were no signs this morning of the 
American war-ships or transports, but 
news of them is expected soon.” 


The point for disembarkation, Point 
Fajardo, for which we had set sail, had 
been originally selected at the instance of 
the officers of the navy. This point was on 
the northeast corner of Porto Rico, and 
presumably the Spanish commanders must 
have obtained information of our destina- 
tion and our strength. Later it was learn- 
ed that they had been apprised of both and 
had actually proceeded to concentrate their 
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forces and commence constructing in- 
trenchments and fortifications with a view 
to a stubborn and effective resistance. 
Acting on the principle that a military 
commander should do that which the 
enemy least expects him to do, I deter- 
mined, under the circumstances, to change 
my point of disembarkation from the 
northeast coast of the island to Guanica, 
on the southwest coast, and within easy 
striking distance of Ponce, the principal 
city and commerical emporium of the isl- 
and. 

Instead of making a demonstration at 
Point Fajardo, it was finally decided to go 
direct to Guanica. 

Of course, the tugs, the launches, and 
other fleet steamers of the enemy in Porto 
Rico must have been on picket-duty well 
out from the northwest shores of the isl- 
and, ready to give quick notice of the dis- 
covery of the skyward-curling smoke of 
the approaching squadron, which would 
be seen by them long before they them- 
selves could be observed from the squadron, 
and hurry back to announce its approach 
by telegraph from Aguadilla or Arecibo, as 
the case might be. They might fairly 
have reported that the squadron standing 
well out to sea was sweeping eastward off 
to Mona Passage, which meant, of course, 
its probable appearance at Fajardo on the 
morrow. But later that squadron, having 
turned sharply south, was ploughing the 
Mona Passage, its officers and men having 
had their first glimpse of the mountain 
peaks of Porto Rico through the dim, 
misty light of the eastern horizon. Un- 
der cover of the darkness of night the fleet 
was quietly stealing down the broad pas- 
sage, every light extinguished, and even 
the port-holes on the port side closed, not- 
withstanding the intense heat and close 
atmosphere. In the gray, shadowed light 
of the evening and night the fleet presented 
a picture unlike anything I had ever seen 
before. 

One familiar with the Western plains of 
a quarter of a century ago might well have 
been reminded of a pack of large, gray 
wolves cautiously and noiselessly mov- 
ing in the shades of night, or the dim 
light that ushers in the dawn, upon their 
prey. 

What the morrow should bring none 
eould foretell. 

VIII.— 22. 


There was more anxiety than sleep dur- 
ing the weary hours of that night, and 
early the next morning we went on deck 
to witness the first appearance of the 
Caribbean sun. The picture at five o’clock 
was one never to be forgotten. 

The squadron had some time before 
doubled the islands which stand out like 
sentinels at the southwestern extremity 
of the island, and was now trailing di- 
rectly towards the east, with a magnificent 
land view sharply defined in the distance 
to our left. 

Suddenly the Massachusetts is seen to 
turn abruptly to the left and lead di- 
rectly towards the land, every ship in her 
wake turning exactly at the same place. 
There is much signalling among the war- 
ships, which the landsmen could not de- 
cipher, and an opening into the inland 
gradually emerged to the view out of the 
hazy distance. At length the Massachu- 
setts heaves to, broadside on, in front of 
the opening, her brave men standing at 
quarters and her decks clearea for action. 
More signalling follows, and the Gloucester 
takes the lead, with the stars and stripes 
in extravagant proportions glistening in 
the morning sunlight from her mainmast, 
mancuvres for a brief time between the 
Massachusetts and the entrance, and then 
is seen to move slowly and cautiously 
forward, straight into the channel between 
the two bold headlands which mark the 
place of ingress to the harbor of Guanica, 
beyond one of which she soon disappears, 
her officers and men keeping a sharp look- 
out for masked batteries above and sub- 
marine mines below. Soon she sends back 
in the thunder of her guns the announce- 
ment that she is clearing the shores to 
make the landing of her small company 
of marines safe. She was immediately fol- 
lowed by the transports, and every avail- 
able boat from them and from the naval 
vessels was freighted with eager and fear- 
less troops. The navy rendered cordial 
and invaluable aid in disembarking troops 
and supplies. Ten lighters were captured 
at Guanica and a few days later seventy 
more at Ponce. 

By eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
25th a firm footing had been established 
and the American flag raised. 

While at sea the organization of the 
various bodies into a provisional division 
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had been effected. It consisted of two 
brigades, the first of which, composed of 
the 6th Massachusetts and 6th Illinois 
Volunteers, was placed under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. G. A. Garretson, and the 
second, composed principally of artillery, 
under the command of Major Lancaster, 
4th Artillery; the immediate command of 
the whole being assigned to Brig.-Gen. 
Guy V. Henry. 

On the evening of the 25th a company 
of the 6th Massachusetts, on outpost duty 
on the Yauco road, were made aware of 
the presence of the enemy, and General 
Garretson sent two additional companies 
to their support. About two o’clock on 
the morning of the 26th the enemy open- 
ed fire upon our advance, whereupon Gen- 
eral Garretson proceeded at the head of 
five more companies of that regiment to 
their assistance, and on his arrival, when 
he discovered that the enemy were prepar- 
ing to make a surprise and attack, he im- 
mediately assumed the aggressive and 
drove them from their position, compel- 
ling their hasty retreat on Yauco. Great 
credit is due General Garretson for his 
courage, skill, and enterprise in winning 
the first fight on Porto Rican soil. In 
fact, the first engagement is always of 
great importance, because of its moral ef- 
fect upon the troops of both sides. 

Two days later the town of Yauco was 
occupied by a detachment of General Gar- 
retson’s brigade, giving us possession of 
the railroad and main highway, by which 
a direct march upon Ponce was feasible, 
although that place was occupied on the 
same day by troops moved by sea. 

On the 27th Major-General Wilson and 
Brigadier-General Ernst arrived from 
Charleston with part of the brigade be- 
longing to the command of the latter, the 
2d and 3d Wisconsin Volunteers. On the 
same day the Annapolis and the Wasp 
joined Captain Higginson’s squadron. 

With the force at Yauco threatening 
from the rear, the command was now 
strong enough to move directly against 
Ponce from the sea. General Wilson was 
therefore directed to hold his command on 
board ship, move outside the harbor, and 
anchor, in readiness to follow in the wake 
of the battle-ship Massachusetts when, 
during the night, she should steam for 
the harbor of Ponce. 


Early on the morning of the 28th, just 
as General Wilson was entering the har- 
bor of Ponce, the Mobile arrived, bringing 
the balance of Ernst’s brigade, the 16th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and also two 
ecmpanies of the 6th Illinois, which had 
been left at Charleston for want of room 
on the Yale and Columbia. 

The Diwvie, the Annapolis, and the Wasp, 
all under command of Commodore Davis, 
had entered the harbor on the previous 
evening to reconnoitre, and found it was 
neither fortified nor mined. The garrison 
of La Playa had fled. The commander of 
the Spanish forces at Ponce had been cen- 
sured and imprisoned for not making a 
strong defence, but it would have been 
fruitless if not disastrous for him to do 
so, as he would have been menaced both 
in front and rear by a superior force. 

On the morning of the 28th, the army 
took possession of the city and its port, 
La Playa. 

General Wilson, a very distinguished 
general of high rank and important com- 
mand in the Civil War, was placed in im- 
mediate command of the city. 

Soon after landing at Guanica an in- 
cident occurred which impressed me very 
forcibly. While I was supervising the 
operations on shore, a white-haired mu- 
latto, who spoke a little English, pressed his 
way to the head of my horse and inquired 
if I was the commander. Being answered 
in the affirmative, he handed me a small 
packet, which he had carefully concealed, 
which proved to be a communication in 
Spanish. Translated, it read as follows: 


“To the Ohief of Operations of the In- 
vading Army of the American Union: 

“ Crr1zEN,—Not knowing exactly how I 
ought to guide myself in entering into a 
direct communication with your camp, I 
direct this to the chief of operations, to 
express to you my duty in these historical 
moments, and that trust in the power of a 
strong conscience and in the valor of arms 
as they pertain to the great issues of 
liberty and of patriotism in this island. 
An absolute military censorship shuts 
out from the city the means of obtaining 
the news, and I wish that you and your 
companions may know the true feeling 
of our municipality. Here we wait with 
impatience American occupation that 
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comes to break the chain that has been 
forged constantly during four centuries 
of infamous spoliation, of torpid despotism, 
and shameful moral slavery. When the 
rudders of the American ships entered the 
waters of the coast of Guanica to bear to 
this country political revolution, great 
confidence was born again, again was 
awakened the ideal of sleeping patriotism 
in our consciences and the lullaby of per- 
fidious promises which have never been 
fulfilled. An entire city, with the excep- 
tion of those who live under the shadow 
of pretence and official immunity, is pre- 
pared to solemnize the glorious tramp of 
civilization, and offers its blood as a holo- 
caust to such a grand proposition. Let 
this message bear to you notice that our 
municipal conscience does not sleep and 
wait. Here you can count on the great 
masses, who are prepared to second your 
gigantic strength. All the districts of this 
jurisdiction are prepared for combat. The 
districts of the city are also prepared. 
Men of intrepid hearts surround me, ready 
for the struggle. The only thing that 
prevents the manifestation of unity is an 
absolute need of the elements of war. On 
the other hand, we have already driven 
from the town our eternal enemies to the 
rights of Porto Ricans. I do not wish 
to impose upon my ideas of patriotism 
the grave responsibility of directing my 
men upon the enemy without capacity to 
maintain the struggle. In this moment 
of activity may this communication serve 
to dispose you to embrace an opportunity 
to utilize the services that I offer. Before 
closing, I wish to warn you that at the 
entrance to this city, on the roads of 
Adjuntas and Canas, the Spanish govern- 
ment is actively engaged in constructing 
several trenches to foolishly obstruct the 
march of the army of liberty, and they are 
concealing themselves in the small neigh- 
boring hills and difficult passes in the 
cafions in order to carry out this resist- 
ance. With many wishes for your health 
and much appreciation or the great 
triumph of America, I am, 
“Your humble servant, 
“ FELIX Maros BERNIER. 

“ July 26, 1898. (Ponce, P. R.)” 


To such a people it became my pleasure 
to issue a proclamation. ‘ 


“PoNcE, Porto Rico, July 28, 1898. 


“To the Inhabitants of Porto Rico: 

“In the prosecution of the war against 
the kingdom of Spain by the people of 
the United States, in the cause of liberty, 
justice, and humanity, its military forces 
have come to occupy the island of Porto 
Rico. They come bearing the banner of 
freedom, inspired by a noble purpose to 
seek the enemies of our country and yours, 
and to destroy or capture all who are in 
armed resistance. They bring you the fos- 
tering arm of a nation of free people, 
whose greatest power is in its justice and 
humanity to all those living within its 
fold. Hence the first effect of this oc- 
cupation will be the immediate release 
from your former political relations, and 
it is hoped a cheerful acceptance of the 
government of the United States. 

“The chief object of the American mili- 
tary forces will be to overthrow the armed 
authority of Spain and to give to the peo- 
ple of your beautiful island the largest 
measure of liberty consistent with this 
military occupation. We have not come 
to make war upon the people of a country 
that for centuries have been oppressed, 
but, on the contrary, to bring you protec- 
tion, not only to yourselves, but to your 
property, to promote your prosperity, and 
bestow upon you the immunities and bless- 
ings of the liberal institutions of our goy- 
ernment. It is not our purpose to inter- 
fere with any existing laws and customs 
that are wholesome and beneficial to your 
people so long as they conform to the 
rules of military administration of order 
and justice. 


“This is not a war of devastation, 
but one to give all within the control 
of its military and naval forces the 


advantages and blessings of enlightened 
civilization. 
“NELSON A. MILES, 
“Major-General, Commanding U. S. A.” 


The sentiment spread like magic over 
the island. It caused a large number of 
volunteers to immediately desert the cause 
and colors of Spain. 

Brigadier-General Schwan arrived from 
Tampa on the 31st with the 11th and 19th 
Infantry, a troop of the 2d Cavalry, and 
two batteries of the 7th Artillery. Major- 
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General Brooke arrived on the St. Louis 
July 31, and was ordered to proceed 
the day following to Arroyo, about 40 
miles east of Ponce, where he landed on 
the 2d. 

On Aug. 1 Brig.-Gen. Peter C. Hains 
arrived on the St. Paul with the 4th Ohio 
Volunteers, and on the 2d the 4th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers arrived. Both these 
regiments were sent at once to join Gen- 
eral Brooke. 

As reinforcements continued to arrive 
they were assigned to the various columns, 
which it was desired to move with the least 
possible delay. It was known that the 
enemy, having been misled as to our sup- 
posed place of landing, had concentrated 
their forces nearly 80 miles from our point 
of occupation, and had subsequently de- 
cided to oceupy and fortify a narrow pass 
in the mountains near Aibonito. This 
fact being known, it was our purpose to 
make strong demonstrations in front of 
that position, without the slightest idea, 
however, of sacrificing lives in a direct 
assault. 

There was a trail over the mountains 
from Adjuntas to Utuado, a distance of 
some 18 miles, but it was so rough that 
the Spaniards had considered it imprac- 
ticable for the passage of troops, and had 
neither guarded nor fortified it. Brig.- 
Gen. Roy Stone, an officer of war ex- 
perience and a skilled engineer, was di- 
rected to make it practicable. He was 
supplied with an adequate escort for his 
protection and given unlimited authority 
to employ native labor. He soon made 
the route practicable for the passage of 
General Garretson’s command, which 
crossed over the mountains to the uorth 
side of the island. 

On Aug. 5 General Brooke haa a sharp 
engagement with the Spanish troops at 
Guayamo, which town was finally capt- 
ured by our forces; and on Aug. 8 an- 
other engagement took place as the result 
of a reconnoissance on the road north of 
Guayamo. This reconnoissance developed 
the fact that the enemy was strongly in- 
trenched on a crest commanding the road 
from 6 to 8 miles north of Guayamo, 
towards Cayey. One object of the move- 
ment under General Brooke was to in- 
tercept the enemy if he should fall back 
from Aibonito on the advance of General 


Wilson, and also to co-operate in the at- 
tack upon that place. 

On Aug. 6 General Schwan was ordered 
to proceed from Ponce to Yauco with six 
companies of the 11th Infantry, Troop A, 
5th Cavalry, and two batteries of light 
artillery, and on arrival there to take the 
balance of the 11th Infantry (which was 
already there) and organize his command 
preparatory to a movement by way of 
Sabana Grande, San German, Mayaguez, 
and Lares to Arecibo, to which point it 
was intended to send General Garretson’s 
column by the more direct route via 
Adjuntas and Utuado—all to be concen- 
trated under General Henry, together with 
additional troops to be sent around by sea 
from Ponce to Arecibo; and it was in- 
tended that when a junction had been 
formed the division should march on San 
Juan. Arrangements had also been made 
to send a gunboat to Arecibo to assist, 
if required, in the taking of that place. 
The movement of this division from Are- 
cibo to San Juan would have made the 
enemy’s position at Aibonito and Cayey 
untenable and intercepted his retreat. 

General Wilson, having pushed his 
troops forward on the road to San Juan, 
occupied on the 7th a line across a narrow 
valley about 714 miles beyond the village 
of Juana Diaz. The enemy had a force of 
about 2,000 troops at Aibonito, 35 miles 
from Ponce, with an advanced position at 
Coamo, where it was estimated there were 
some 400 men. This advanced position 
could not be taken directly without great 
loss. General Wilson therefore decided, 
on the evening of the 8th, to send the 16th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, under Colonel 
Hulings, by mountain cross-trails, which 
were known to be exceedingly difficult, 
over the divide into the valley of the 
Coamo River, so as to reach the main 
road in rear of Coamo. On the morning 
of the 9th General Ernst, with the main 
body of his brigade, moved forward to the 
attack, the brunt of the action, however, 
falling on the 16th Pennsylvania. The 
result was as planned. The enemy were 
mostly intercepted in their retreat, with 
a loss on our side of only six men 
wounded, while the enemy’s loss was five 
officers and eleven men killed and sixty- 
seven wounded, and five officers and 192 
men captured. 
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The four columns in their respective 
positions were now ready for a simultane- 
ous advance, their ultimate destination 
being the same—San Juan; and their 
movements will be described according to 
location from west to east, which brings 
us first to that of General Schwan. 

His command started from Yauco on 
Aug. 9. An engagement took place on 
Aug. 10 at Hormigueros with the entire 
garrison of Mayaguez (consisting of 1,362 
men). The enemy was driven back and 
so badly defeated that he continued his 
retreat before our forces, evacuating Maya- 
guez, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, which 
place General Schwan entered at the head 
of his troops at 9.30 A.M. on the II1th. 
On the afternoon of the llth General 
Schwan sent out detachments of cavalry 
on both the roads leading to Lares to get 
information of the enemy’s movements, 
and learned that the enemy was proceed- 
ing slowly on the Las Marias road. He 
ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Burke, of the 
llth Infantry, to take six companies of 
that regiment and one platoon each of 
cavalry and artillery and make a recon- 
noissance on the road towards Lares. Colo- 
nel Burke left Mayaguez at 10.30 A.M. on 
the 12th and arrived at the forks of the 
Las Marias and Maricao roads about sun- 
set, where he bivouacked for the night. 
On the 13th he came up with a large force 
of Spaniards at the crossing of the Rio 
Prieto, near Las Marias, where a sharp 
engagement took place. On this recon- 
noissance seventeen Spaniards were killed, 
a large number wounded, and fifty-six 
prisoners taken, The victorious march of 
General Schwan’s column, however, was 
arrested by the receipt, on the morning of 
the 14th, of orders to suspend hostilities. 
Lares was, in fact, evacuated by the 
Spaniards in anticipation of the advance 
of our troops. 

From Aug. 7-15 General Schwan’s troops 
marched 92 miles, occupied nine towns, 
made 162 regulars prisoners of war, capt- 
ured and paroled 200 volunteers, captured 
much valuable material, and practically 
cleared the western part of the island of 
the enemy. 

On the 12th General Garretson’s brigade 
had passed over the mountains and 
reached Utuado, and on the 13th General 
Henry had joined that part of his com- 


mand at that point, when he received 
notice of the suspension of hostilities. 

In his report General Henry states that 
Arecibo would have been occupied on the 
14th. Had hostilities not been suspended 
at that particular time, the Spaniards re- 
treating before Schwan’s brigade would 
have been captured, as they were between 
two strong commands and escape was im- 
possible. 

By Aug. 9 General Ernst’s brigade, of 
Wilson’s command, was encamped along 
the valley in advance of Coamo, with its 
outposts about 544 miles beyond that 
town. 

On Aug. 10 and 11 General Wilson 
had careful reconnoissances made of the 
enemy’s position at Aibonito, as a result 
of which it was considered to be prac- 
ticable to again turn the enemy by his 
right, to be effected by moving the main 
body of his (General Wilson’s) command 
to Barranquitas, and thence to Aibonito, 
via Honduras, or to Cayey, via Comerio 
and Cidra, or to Las Cruces, on the main 
highway to San Juan, as circumstances 
might determine, leaving sufficient troops 
to hold the line occupied by our outposts 
in front of Aibonito. General Wilson had 
directed General Ernst to be prepared to 
make this movement at daylight on the 
morning of the 13th. In the mean time, 
on the 12th, partly for the purpose of di- 
verting the enemy’s attention from this 
projected movement, and to develop the 
strength of the Spanish batteries on the 
summit of Asomante Hill and El Penon, 
214, miles northwest of Aibonito, a sharp 
artillery fire was opened on the enemy’s 
position. Our artillery opened fire at 1 
P.M. from a position on the reverse side 
of the low ridge to the left of the main 
road. When the turning movement was 
about to be made, General Wilson re- 
ceived the intelligence of the suspension 
of operations against the enemy. 

By Aug. 12 General Brooke had made 
complete preparations to move Hains’s 
brigade against the Spanish position on 
the road between Guayamo and Cayey, 
which was to be done on the following 
day. Early in the morning of that day 
(13th) General Hains proceeded with one 
regiment (the 4th Ohio) down the Ponce 
road, thence northward, with the view 
of turning the position of the Spanish 
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force near Pablo Vasquez, on the main 
road to Cayey. He was to move to the 
rear of the Spanish forces, while General 
Brooke, with the 3d Illinois regiment, a 
part of the 4th Pennsylvania, some batter- 
ies and other troops, would engage them 
on the main road. General Brooke placed 
his troops in the desired position and 
waited until he thought General Hains 
was at or near the position he was to 
take, when the artillery was unmasked 
and everything was ready to shell the 
enemy. Just at this moment, however, 
General Brooke received the message an- 
nouncing the suspension of military oper- 
ations. 

Such, briefly outlined, was the cam- 
paign that gave us Porto Rico, where the 
flag has ever since floated, farther east 
than ever before. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 
1898—Jan. 12. The North Atlantie Squad- 
ron assembled in the neighborhood of 

Dry Tortugas, Gulf of Mexico. 

Jan. 15-20. Hostile demonstrations at 
Havana by Spanish volunteers against 
Americans caused the governor-general 
to place a. guard around the United 
States consulate. 

Jan. 25. The battle-ship Maine arrived at 
Havana on a friendly visit. 

Feb. 8. A letter by Minister De Lome, in 
which he wrote disparaingly of Pres- 
ident McKinley, was published. On 
learning of the exposure the minister 


requested his government to accept his 
resignation. 
Feb. 9. The United States Senate dis- 


cussed intervention in Cuba. 

Feb. 14. Resolutions requesting the Pres- 
ident to transmit information relative 
to the situation in Cuba were adopted 
by Congress. 

Feb. 14. Sefior Luis Polo y Bernabe 
was appointed Spanish minister to 
the United States to succeed Sefior De 
Lome. 

Feb. 15. The battle-ship Maine was blown 
up in the harbor of Havana by a float- 


ing mine; 260 American lives were 
destroyed. 
Feb. 16. Spain officially expressed regret 


for the Maine “ incident.” 
Feb. 17. A naval court of inquiry into 
the cause of the destruction of the 


Maine was appointed by the United 
States government. 

Feb. 18-25. The Spanish cruiser Vizcaya 
visited New York Harbor. On the last 
date she sailed for Havana. 

Feb. 20. The court of inquiry began its 
session in Havana. 

Feb. 22. The cruiser Montgomery pro- 
ceeded to Havana. 

March 5. Spain asked for the recall of 
Consul-General Lee, which was prompt- 
ly refused by the United States govern- 
ment. 

March 7. A bill appropriating $50,000,- 
000 for the national defence was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 
It passed the House March 8 and the 
Senate March 9, and was signed by the 
President. 

March 11. The War Department began 
the mobilization of the army. 

March 12. The battle-ship Oregon sailed 
from San Francisco to join the Atlantic 
Squadron. 

March 12. Armistice was offered by Spain 
to the Cuban insurgents. 

March 14. The Spanish fleet sailed from 
Cadiz for the Canary Islands. 

March 14. Senator Proctor’s report on 
Spanish atrocities in Cuba was pub- 
lished. 

March 19. The Maine court of inquiry 
completed its labors. Its report was 
delivered to the President March 25, 
and transmitted by him to Congress 
March 28. 

March 25. Commodore Schley took com- 
mand of the flying squadron in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

March 30. The President requested per- 
mission of Spain to relieve the recon- 
centrados, which was granted. 

April 2. The Spanish fleet arrived at the 
Cape de Verde Islands. 

April 4. The pope appealed to Spain in 
the interests of peace. 


April 5. United States consuls in Cuba 
were recalled. 
April 7. The diplomatic representatives 


of the great powers of Europe waited 
on the President with a plea for peace. 
April 9. Consul-General Lee, with many 
Americans, departed from Havana. 
April 11. The President sent a message 
to Congress outlining the situation, de- 
claring that intervention was necessary, 
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advising against the recognition of the 
Cuban government, and requesting Con- 
gress to take action. 

April 19. Congress adopted resolutions 
declaring Cuba independent and direct- 
ing the President to use the forces of 
the United States to put an end to 
Spanish authority in Cuba. 

April 20. The President signed the reso- 
lutions of Congress. An ultimatum to 
Spain was cabled to Minister Woodford. 

April 20. The Spanish Cortes met and 
received a warlike message from the 
Queen-Regent. 

April 21. The Spanish government sent 
Minister Woodford his passports, thus 
beginning the war. 

April 21. Congress passed an act for in- 
creasing the military establishment. 
April 21. Great Britain notified Spain 

that coal was contraband of war. 

April 22. Proclamation to the neutral 
powers announcing war was issued by 
the President. 

April 22. Admiral Sampson’s fleet sailed 
from Key West. The blockade of Cuban 
ports began. 

April 22. The gunboat Nashville capt- 
ured the Spanish ship Buena Ventura, 
the first prize of the war. 

April 23. The President issued a call for 
125,000 volunteers. 

April 24. Great Britain issued a procla- 
mation of neutrality, and was followed 
subsequently by the other powers, except 
Germany. 

April 24. Spain formally declared that 
war existed with the United States. 

April 25. Congress passed an act de- 
claring that war had existed since 
April 21. 

April 25. Commodore Dewey’s fleet sailed 
from Hong-Kong for the Philippines. 
April 26. Congress passed an act for the 

increase of the regular army. 


April 27. Batteries at Matanzas were 
bombarded. 
April 30. Admiral Cervera’s fleet left 


the Cape de Verde Islands for the West 
Indies. 

May 1. Commodore Dewey destroyed the 
Spanish fleet at Manila. American loss, 
six men slightly wounded. 

May 5-7. Riots in Spain. 

May 11. Commodore Dewey -vas made: a 
rear-admiral. | 


May 11. Attack on Cienfuegos and Car: 
denas. Ensign Bagley and four men 
on the torpedo-boat Winslow were killed. 

May 11. Admiral Cervera’s fleet appear- 
ed off Martinique. 

May 12. Admiral Sampson bombarded 
San Juan de Porto Rico. 

May 13. The flying squadron left Hamp- 
ton roads for eastern Cuba, via Key 
West. 

May 18. A new Spanish ministry under 
Sefior Sagasta came into office. 

May 19. Admiral Cervera’s fleet arrived 
in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba. 

May 22. The cruiser Charleston sailed 
from San Francisco for Manila. 

May 24. The battle-ship Oregon reached 
Jupiter Inlet, Florida. 

May 25. The President issued a second 
call for volunteers, the number being 
75,000. 

May 25. The first Manila expedition from 
San Francisco started. 

May 30. Admiral Sampson’s fleet arrived 
at Santiago from Porto Rico. 

May 31. Forts at the entrance of San- 
tiago Harbor were bombarded. 

June 3. Lieutenant Hobson sank the Mer- 
rimae in the entrance to Santiago Har- 
bor. 

June 4. Captain Gridley, of the Olympia, 
died at Kobe, Japan. 

June 6. Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes 
was sunk by American navy at Santiago. 

June 10. War revenue bill was finally 
passed by Congress. It was signed by 
the President June 13. 

Junell. Marines landed at Guantanamo, 
and skirmished with the Spaniards the 
following day. 

June 12-14. General Shafter’s army of in- 
vasion, 16,000 strong, embarked at Key 
West for Santiago. 

June 14, 15. There was fighting between 
marines and Spaniards at Guantanamo 
Bay and a bombardment of the fort at 
Caimanera by war-ships. 

June 15. Admiral Camara’s fleet sailed 
from Cadiz for the Suez Canal. 

June 20-22. General Shafter’s army land- 
ed at Daiquiri; one killed, four wounded. 

June 21. The Ladrone Islands were capt- 
ured. 

June 22. The auxiliary cruiser St. Paul 
repulsed a Spanish torpedo-boat attack 
off San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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June 24. Juragua was captured. The 
Spaniards were defeated at Las Guasi- 
mas. Capron and Fish were killed. 

June 26. Admiral Camara’s fleet reached 
Port Said. 

June 28. General Merritt departed for 
Manila. 

July 1, 2. The Spanish earthworks at El 
Caney and San Juan, Santiago, were 
carried by assault, with heavy loss, in 
which the Rough Riders and the 71st 
New York participated. 

July 3. Admiral Cervera’s fleet, attempt- 
ing to escape from Santiago, was de- 
stroyed by the American war-vessels. 

July 3. The surrender of Santiago was 
demanded. 

July 6. Hobson and his comrades were 
exchanged. 

July 8. Admiral Dewey’s vessels took pos- 
session of Isla Grande in Subig Bay, near 
Manila, and the German gunboat Irene, 
which had been interfering, withdrew. 

July 8. Admiral Camara started to return 
through the Suez Canal to Spain. He 
reached Cadiz July 29. 


July 10. Bombardment of Santiago was 
resumed. 
July 11. General Miles arrived at Ameri- 


can headquarters in Cuba. 

July 13. Admiral Cervera and captured 
Spanish prisoners arrived at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

July 17. Santiago surrendered. 

July 20. Gen. Leonard Wood was appoint- 
ed military governor of Santiago. 

July 21. Last naval engagement on the 
coast of Cuba. Four United States war- 
ships entered the harbor of Nipe, and 
after a furious bombardment took pos- 
session of that port. 

July 25. United States army under Gen- 
eral Miles landed at Guanica, Porto 
Rico. The town surrendered, and Ponce 
followed July 28. 

July 26. The Spanish government, 
through French Ambassador Cambon, 
asked for terms of peace. 

July 29. General Merritt landed at 
Cavité, Manila Harbor. 

July 30. The President, through the 
French ambassador, stated the Amer- 
ican terms. 

July 31. The Americans repulsed the 
Spaniards, with loss on both sides, at 
Malate, near Manila. 


Aug. 7. The Rough Riders left Santiago 
for Montauk Point, L. I. 

Aug. 9. General Ernst defeated a Span- 
ish force at Coamo, Porto Rico. 

Aug. 9. Spain formally accepted the Pres- 
ident’s terms of peace. 

Aug. 12. The peace protocol was signed 
and an armistice was proclaimed. The 
blockade of Cuba was raised. 

Aug. 13. Manila surrendered to the Amer- 
ican forces after a short land fight and 
bombardment by the fleet. 

Aug. 20. Imposing naval demonstration 
in the harbor of New York. The battle- 
ships Iowa, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, and Texas, and cruisers New York 
and Brooklyn, amid a great popular 
ovation, steamed up the Hudson River 
to Grant’s tomb and saluted. 

Aug. 30. General Merritt sailed from 
Manila for Paris to attend the peace 
conference. 

Sept. 9. United States peace commis- 
sioners were appointed. They sailed for 
France Sept. 17. 

Sept. 10. The United States Cuban evac- 
uation commissioners arrived at Havana. 

Sept. 13. Admiral Cervera and other 
Spanish naval officers sailed for Spain. 

Sept. 18. Spanish peace commissioners 
were announced. 

Sept. 20. The evacuation of Porto Rico 
by the Spaniards began. 

Sept. 24. A commission appointed by the 
President to investigate the conduct of 
the War Department began its sessions 
at Washington. 

Oct. 1. The conferences of the peace com- 
missioners began in Paris. 

Oct. 12. The battle-ships Oregon and Iowa 
sailed from New York for Manila. 

Oct. 18. Peace jubilee celebration at Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 18. The American army and navy 
took formal possession of the island of 
Porto Rico at San Juan. 

Oct. 24. Time limit for the evacuation of 
Cuba by the Spaniards was extended to 
Jan. 1, 1899. 

Oct. 27. After a-long and earnest con- 
tention the Spanish peace commission- 
ers accepted the American ultimatum 
not to assume the Spanish Cuban debt. 

Oct. 31. The United States peace com- 
missioners presented the demand of the 
United States for the Philippines. 
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Nov. 1. The captured cruiser Infanta 
Maria Teresa was abandoned in a gale 
off San Salvador. 

Noy. 7. The Cuban Assembly was organ- 
ized at Santa Cruz del Sur. Domingo 
Mendez Capote was elected president. 

Dee. 10. The treaty of peace was signed 
at Paris at 8.45 P.M. 

Spangenberg, AvuGUSTUS GOTTLIEB, 
clergyman; born in Kletlenberg, Ger- 
many, July 15, 1704; was a benevolent 
teacher and helper of poor children. 
Joining the Moravians in 1733, he was 
sent as a missionary to the West Indies 
and North America in 1735. He estab- 
lished a colony in Georgia, and ‘received 
a grant of land from the trustees. He was 
the founder of Bethlehem, a Moravian 
settlement in Pennsylvania, and in 1743 
he was made bishop. He crossed the At- 
lantie Ocean several times to look after 
the Church in America, and on the death 
of Count Zinzendorf, in 1760, he was 
called to the supreme council of the sect. 
In 1764 he was appointed supreme in- 
spector in Upper Alsatia. In 1789 Bishop 
Spangenberg became president of the gen- 
eral directory. He died in Berthelsdorf, 
Saxony, Sept. 18, 1792. 

Spanish-American War, NATIONAL 
SOcIETY OF THE, organized Aug. 12, 1898. 
Its headquarters are in Baltimore, Md. 
Local councils of the society may, upon 
approval of the executive council, be 
formed in any community. Membership is 
open to all patriotic Americans. Men and 
women share equally the honors and duties 
of membership. The badge of the society 
is a circular field of dark-blue enamel. 
The edge of the field is worked into thir- 
teen points; on the field are thirteen 
polden stars encircling the letters “ L. W. 
F.,” which stand for the motto of the 
society, which is, “‘ Lest We Forget.” The 
executive officers wear signet rings in the 
shape of eagle’s claws grasping a sard, 
upon which are engraved the letters “TL. 
W. F.” and the insignia of the rank of the 
officer. The membership fee, payable to 
the national society, is $1; patrons and 
patronesses pay $5 annually, and life mem- 
bers $100 in one payment. The local fees 
are regulated by the local councils. The 
local councils have great freedom of action. 
All that is required of them is unswerving 
fidelity to the purpose of the national so- 


ciety, the payment of yearly dues, and 
‘certain work on Memorial Day. 

Spanish-American War, NAVAL AND 
Mivirary Orprer, instituted Feb. 2, 1899. 
Membership is composed of persons who 
served on the active list, or performed 
active duty as a commissioned officer, 
regular or volunteer, during the war with 
Spain, or who participated in the war as 
a naval or military cadet. Membership 
descends to the eldest male descendant in 
the order of primogeniture. 

Spanish Fort. See Mosire, 1865. 

Sparks, JAReED, historian; born in Wil- 
lington, Conn., May 10, 1789; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1815. He had 
passed his youth in mechanical pursuits, 
and during his college course taught for 
a while a small private school at Havre 
de Grace, Md. He was in the militia that 
opposed Cockburn and his marauders. At 
Cambridge he studied theology; became 
an editor of the North American Review, 
and was sole proprietor and conductor of 
it from 1823 to 1830. He was a Unitarian 
minister at Baltimore from 1819 to 1823, 
and in 1821 was chaplain to the House 
of Representatives. In 1839 he was 
chosen Professor of History at Harvard, 
occupying the position ten years, and from 
1849 to 1852 he was president of that in- 
stitution. In 1857 Dr. Sparks made a 
tour in Europe with his family, and after- 
wards resided at Cambridge until his 
death, March 14, 1866. Dr. Sparks’s ear- 
lier publications were mostly on theologi- 
cal subjects. In 1834 he began the publi- 
cation of The Writings of George Wash- 
ington, with a Life. It was completed in 
1837 (12 volumes.) He had already (1829- 
30) published Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the American Revolution (12 volumes), 
and Life of Gouverneur Morris, 1832. He 
edited The American Almanac for many 
years from 1830, and in 1840 completed 
The Works of Benjamin Franklin (12 vol- 
umes). He also edited a series of Ameri- 
can Biography (15 volumes), of which he 
wrote several of the sketches. His last 
great labor in the field of American doc- 
umentary history, in which he wrought 
so conscientiously and usefully, was the 
publication of The Correspondence of the 
American Revolution (4 volumes, 1854). 
His Washington cost him nine years of 
labor, including researches, in 1828, in the 
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archives of London and Paris, which were 
then opened for historical purposes for 
the first time. 

Spaulding, Sotomon, clergyman; born 
in Ashford, Conn., in 1761; served in the 
Revolutionary War; graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1785; entered business 
with his brother in Cherry Valley, N. Y., 
in 1795, and a few years later in Richfield, 
N. Y. In 1809 he settled in New Salem 
(now Conneaut), O., and while living there 
wrote a romance entitled The Manuscript 
Found, which was anarrative of the cus- 
toms of the people whom the writer be- 
lieved to be the original inhabitants of the 
North American continent. This narra- 
tive was never published, but was read 
to many friends of the author as early as 


1811-12. In 1830 a number of Mormons 
preaching in Ohio gave an account of how 
the golden plates had been found from 
which the Book of Mormon was compiled. 
From this account a suspicion arose that 
the Book of Mormon was an outgrowth of 
The Manuscript Found, and it was al- 
leged that Sidney Rigdon and Joseph 
Smith stole Spaulding’s manuscript, and 
from it made the book of the Mormon 
faith. In 1884, however, James H. Fair- 
child, president of Oberlin College, com- 
pared Spaulding’s manuscript with the 
Book of Mormon and declared that there 
was no resemblance except in general feat- 


ures. Spaulding died in Amity, Pa., 
Oct. 20, 1816. See Mormons; SmIrTH, 
JOSEPH. 
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Speaker of Congress, Tur. In the fol- 
lowing historical review of the office of 
speaker of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, 
U. S. A., considers the vast powers vest- 
ed in the incumbent and the various 
media through which they are executed: 


The United States has been most fortu- 
nate in the selection of the official chiefs 
of its co-ordinate branches of government 
—the executive, judicial, and legislative. 
Rarely has it occurred that a man filling 
any of these exalted offices has fallen short 
of the high standard that America de- 
mands, and of a few it may be even said 
that the man has been, if anything, greater 
than his office. 

The power of the speaker of the House 
of Representatives has steadily increased 
from the First Congress to the present, and 
in its influence on national legislation is 
believed by many even to exceed that ex- 
erted by the President. Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, through whom the influence of the 
speaker was increased more largely than 
by any other man in this country, once 


said: ©“ came to consider that (the 
speakership) ... was the highest office 
within the reach of American citizens; 
that it was a grand official station, 


great in the honors which it conferred 
and still greater in the ability it gave to 
impress on our history and legislation 


the stamp of truth, fairness, justice, and 
right.” 

In view of the political struggles in the 
House of Representatives over the domi- 
nating factor of national legislation—the 
appointment of committees—it is interest- 
ing to trace the growth of the speakership 
from an office scarcely above that of mod- 
erator to its present autocratic position 
as a representative exponent of the policy 
of the dominant party. 

It is important to note that if the House 
of Representatives at its first session in 
1789 did not clothe the speaker with auto- 
cratic powers, yet it invested the office 
with an external dignity of a somewhat 
Turveydrop character. The House, in- 
deed, saved the dignity of the country 
by disagreeing to the proposition of the 
Senate to address the President as “ His 
Highness ... the Protector of their 
Liberties,” but when it came to its pre- 
siding officer, the earliest rules ordered 
that “ when the House adjourns, the mem- 
bers shall keep their seats until the 
speaker go forth; and then the members 
shall follow,” a procedure that was in 
force for nearly six years, until Noy. 13, 
1794, 

The House, however, kept its legislative 
powers in the hands of its members. 
3usiness was often done on the motion of 
a member. The speaker appointed only 
the minor committees, while the impor- 
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tant committees were elected by ballot, a 
fact that is generally unknown. Com- 
mitteeships were limited both in power 
and in tenure of office, service being, as a 
rule, for a few days only, and never be- 
yond one session. 

The first rules for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 7, 1789, were reported by 
Elias Boudinot on behalf of his fellow- 
committeemen, Nicholas Gilman, Benja- 
min Goodhue, Thomas Hartley, Richard 
Bland Lee, James Madison, Roger Sher- 
man, William Smith, Thomas T. Tucker, 
and Jeremiah Wadsworth. Among the 
most important of them were those set- 
ting forth the speaker’s relation to the 
committees, as follows: 

“The speaker shall appoint committees 
unless it be determined by the House that 
the committee shall consist of more than 
three members, in which case the appoint- 

ment shall be by ballot of the House. 

‘ “Committees consisting of more than 
three members shall be balloted for by the 
House; if upon such ballot the number re- 
quired shall not be elected by a majority 
of the votes given, the House shall pro- 
ceed to a second ballot, in which a plu- 
rality of votes shall prevail; and in case a 
greater number than are required to com- 
pose or complete the committee shall have 
an equal number of votes, the House shall 
proceed to a further ballot or ballots.” 

It is to be noticed that all the impor- 
tant committees were named by the House, 
which in its first session elected nine com- 
mittees by ballot. While the rules were 
silent on the subject, yet the tenure was 
brief, the committee on elections only serv- 
‘ug through the session. The policy of the 
House in 1789 was indicated by the dis- 
charge of the committee on ways and 
means, after less than two months’ ser- 
vice, and by the intrusting of all matters 
to special committees whose tenure ex- 
pired with brief reports speedily ren- 
fered. Even the Fourth Congress in 1795 
had but two standing committees, and the 
number in 1805 and in 1815 were but 
seven and twelve respectively. The Fifty- 
fourth Congress, in 1896, on the other 
hand, had, including three joint com- 
mittees, no less than fifty-seven standing 
committees. 

The chief officials of the two Houses 
of Congress evidently viewed with dis- 


favor their restricted powers, and efforts 
were speedily made to enlarge their scope. 
3oth attempts were along the same lines, 
to empower the speaker of the House and 
the president of the Senate to appoint all 
committees. The Senate, Oct. 31, 1791, 
on a motion to alter the Senate rule, 
which provided for the election of com- 
mittees by ballot, so that the Vice-Presi- 
dent should be empowered to nominate 
committees in future, declined to sur- 
render its powers and to this day elects 
its committees. 

In the House the speaker was more suc- 
cessful. The last committee elected by 
ballot, if indeed it was elected, was that of 
Jan. 11, 1790, which was constituted to 
bring in a bill for the enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the United States. Under 
the standing rules of the House, this 
committee, consisting of one member from 
each State, should have been elected by 
ballot. The Annals of Congress, com- 
piled nearly thirty years later, state that 
this course was pursued, but the official 
journal of the House states that the com- 
mittee was appointed. However this may 
be, the House immediately thereafter re- 
versed its original action and initiated a 
policy of strengthening the powers of 
the speakership, which has been followed 
to the present day. 

The House Journal of Jan. 13, 1790, 
contains the following record: “On mo- 
tion, ordered, that so much of the stand- 
ing rules and orders of this House as 
directs the modes of appointing com- 
mittees be rescinded; and that hereafter 
it be a standing rule of the House, that all 
committees shall be appointed by the 
speaker, unless otherwise especially di- 
rected by the House, in which case they 
shall be appointed by ballot; and if upon 
such ballot the number required shall not 
be elected by a majority of the votes given, 
the House shall proceed to a second ballot, 
in which a plurality of votes shall pre- 
vail; and in case a greater number than 
are required to compose or complete the 
committee shall have an equal number of 
votes, the House shall proceed to a fur- 
ther ballot or ballots.” 

The House Journal and the Annals of 
Congress are silent as to reasons advanced 
by Richard Bland Lee, who assisted in 
formulating the original rules, in moving 
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this change, and also as to the vote on 
' the subject. It was undeniably a thin 
House, as no less than fourteen out of its 
sixty-one members had not qualified. It 
would hardly seem that the change was 
dictated by the difficulty of elections, for 
the House consisted of only sixty-one mem- 
bers, and the occasions for elections were 
infrequent. It may be added that this 
was the only rule changed by the House 
during that Congress. 

The importance of the committees was 
obvious at the opening of the Second 
Congress, when immediately after the 
qualification of the speaker, clerk, and 
members, the House “ Ordered, that the 
speaker shall appoint committees until the 
House shall otherwise determine.” 

The next change of rules, Noy. 13, 1794, 
affected the chairman of the committee 
of the whole, who, under rules of April 
7, 1789, “was to be appointed.” The 
new rule put the intention of the House 
beyond doubt by a proviso that the chair- 
man “shall be appointed by the speaker.” 

The increased power of the speaker 
proved displeasing to many members, es- 
pecially those in the political minority, 
but no open attack was made upon the 
speaker’s absolute control of committees 
until the second session of the Eighth 
Congress, when Nathaniel Macon, of North 
Carolina, was speaker. It may be added 
that the persistent and determined attack 
then made affords the only instance in 
the history of the House where the power 
of the speaker has been even ostensibly 
diminished. I say ostensibly diminished, 
for the limitation then placed on the 
speaker and the power then granted to 
committees of electing a member to a va- 
cant chairmanship has never again been 
exercised. 

On Noy. 6, 1804, the House excused Mr. 
J. C. Smith, chairman of the committee 
on claims, from serving thereon, and 8. 
W. Dana, being appointed on the com- 
mittee in Smith’s place, was regarded by a 
majority of the committee as being its 
ehairman, thus excluding from promotion 
Mr. Holmes, who was the second person 
on the original list. Thereupon a new 
standing rule was submitted as follows: 

“That each of the committees of this 
House be empowered to appoint a chair- 
man by plurality of votes in all cases 


where the first-named member of the com- 
mittee shall be absent, or excised by the 
House.” 

The committee to whom this motion was 
referred reported in favor of the motion 
except that the election should be by a 
majority of the committee. The House, 
after debate, refused to agree to the 
resolution by a vote of 50 yeas and 69 
nays. Immediately a motion was made 
that all committees should choose their 
own chairman, but this with another 
similar motion failed. But the question 
would not down, and finally the following 
standing rule was adopted, Nov. 23, 1804: 

“That the first-named member of any 
committee appointed by the speaker of the 
House shall be the chairman, and, in case 
of his absence, or being excused by the 
House, the next named member, and so 
on, as often as the case shall happen, 
unless the committee shall, by a majority 
of their number, elect a chairman.” 

It does not appear that any chairman 
has been so elected save in the original 
case, where the committee was carrying 
out the wishes of the speaker. 

One contingency, however, that of death, 
was not taken into consideration, but in 
providing for it in the amendment of the 
rules, 1888, the power of the speaker was 
again enhanced by adding the following 
addition to the rule: 

“And in the case of the death of a 
chairman, it shall be the duty of the 
speaker to appoint another.” 

On April 21, 1806, Mr. James Sloan, af- 
ter a bitter attack on John Randolph, 
moved, “ for the purpose hereafter of keep- 
ing the business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives within its own power,” that 
all standing committees shall be appointed 
by ballot and choose their own chair- 
man. This motion was tabled, and being 
renewed by Mr. Sloan in the next session 
was defeated. by the very close vote of 
42 ayes to 54 noes. The question was 


revived at the beginning of the next 
Congress, Oct. 28, 1807, by Thomas 
Blount, but without success. The at- 


tempt was renewed in the following Con- 
gress by Mathhew Lyons, who moved, May 
23, 1809, that the standing committees 
be appointed by ballot for the reason that 
the “course proposed would be more re- 
spectful to the nation; and that the 
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person so appointed would feel a greater 


responsibility to the House.” Mr. Gar- 
diner supported the motion as “ consist- 
ent with the republican mode of pro- 


ceeding and thinking proper for this 
country ... where the many were as 
competent as the few or as the one.” 
The motion was defeated by 67 nays 
to 41 yeas. 

For forty years, until the election of a 
speaker by a plurality vote in 1849, there 
were no further efforts to effect a radical 
reform in the selection of the standing 
committees, the intervening attempts being 
confined to single or to special commit- 
tees. ; 

However, not infrequent charges of par- 
tisanship were made against the commit- 
tee of elections, and in 1813 the effort to 
set aside as illegal the election of Mr. 
Hungerford, of Virginia, on a report of 
the committee of elections to that effect, 
eaused much debate. Finally the com- 
mittee’s report was rejected and Hunger- 
ford was confirmed in his seat. Rufus 
King, of Massachusetts, who voted against 

_the report of the committee, moved, June 
14, 1813, that “the committee of elec- 
tions shall in future be designated by lot, 
ete.”’; but the motion was defeated. Simi- 
lar and unsuccessful attempts were made 
to change the method of electing this com- 
mittee in 1838 and 1839. 

As regards special committees, Mr. Pit- 
kin’s efforts failed, April 4, 1810, to have 
the committee to inquire into the conduct 
of General Wilkinson appointed by ballot, 
the vote being 53 ayes to 64 noes. 

In one case only has the speaker barely 
escaped from the election of a special 
committee by the ballots of the members 
of the House, March 13, 1832, in connec- 
tion with the appointment of a special 
committee on the Bank of the United 
States, Mr. Stevenson being speaker. The 
House, after a long debate, voted by 101 
yeas to 99 nays on a’ motion by 
Erastus Root that the committee shall be 
appointed by ballot. Before the result 
was announced Mr. Plummer, of Missis- 
sippi, who had voted yea, changed his 
vote, thus making a tie, whereupon the 
speaker gave the casting vote in the 
negative. 

In the prolonged contest over the elec- 
tion of the speaker in 1849, when for the 


first time in the history of the House 
he was elected by a plurality vote con- 
trary to the standing rules, the general 
question of the appointment of the com- 
mittees by the speaker was again raised. 
This was natural, as the complexion of the 
committees was a political factor of pri- 
mary importance. Mr, Sackett, of New 
York, then moved “that the committees 
of this House be appointed by the House 
under a viva voce vote of the members 
thereof, and that it shall require a ma- 
jority of those voting to elect.” The 
speaker ruled the resolution out of order. 

In recent years Mr. Gillette’s propo- 
sition in 1880, to restrict the power of the 
speaker to appoint until especially au- 
thorized by the House, was unsuccessful. 
Mr. Orth’s motion of Jan. 11, 1882, to 
change the methods of appointing com- 
mittees, was referred to the committee 
on rules, of which the speaker was chair- 
man. Mr. Orth claimed that in the pres- 
ent method “the responsibility was too 
great for any single individual, and that 
a one-man power is always dangerous and 
in conflict with republican principles of 
government.” Several similar but un- 
successful efforts were made later, which 
need not be dwelt upon. 

It may be added that with the increas- 
ing power of the speaker the powers of 
the committees have been likewise aug- 
mented. 

A brief statement indicating wherein 
lies the power of the speaker and the com- 
mittees may not be inappropriate. There 
is no rule requiring committees to report 
to the House any bills except general ap- 
propriations. Seven committees only have 
the right to report at any time, and then 
only on matters especially designated. One 
committee only, that on rules, of which 
the speaker is chairman, has a right to 
have its report considered at any time; 
to this committee must go all proposed 
action touching order of business. No prop- 
osition, except by unanimous consent, can 
be considered unless reported by com- 
mittee. No member can address the House 
without being recognized by the speaker, 
who decides which of several members ris- 
ing together shall speak first. The speak- 
er, without laying them before the House, 
refers bills, executive reports, ete., to 
committees, and reports of committees 
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to appropriate calendars, and on such 
references often depends the fate of a 
measure. 

Until 1861 committeeships expired with 
each session, but now as regards standing 
committees the terms are coexistent with 
the organized life of each Congress. Speak- 
er Colfax, when the power of the House 
was questioned, decided that “the House 
of Representatives has the power to in- 
struct any committee which it is author- 
ized to appoint. It is a judicial check 
upon the power of the speaker in appoint- 
ing committees.” Such instructions are ex- 
tremely rare, and the power of each com- 
mittee over legislation in its particular 
branch is almost unlimited. It was fre- 
quently possible in the early Congresses 
for individuals to secure at times legis- 
lation that had not passed the scrutiny of 
a committee, but such legislative action is 
now almost unknown. 

Inasmuch as the present system of ap- 
pointments and the scope of power of com- 
mittees have been the gradual and unin- 
terrupted growth of a century’s experience 
on the part of the House, it is not’ prob- 
able that any radical changes will be made 
therein in the near future. Such changes, 
if made at all, would naturally occur 
under conditions similar to those which 
caused the election of coalition speakers 
in 1795 and 1839, or of plurality speak- 
ers in 1849 and 1855. Any change would 
doubtless result in the adoption of strict- 
ly American methods, such as those in 
vogue in the Senate, where committees 
have always been elected. By the French, 
German, and Italian methods, committees 
are elected by ballot through the medium 
of sections into which their legislative 
liodies are divided, but Congress would 
scarcely import these foreign methods. 

Great as are the powers of the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and po- 
tent for good or evil as are the commit- 
tees appointed by him, it is pessimistic 
to attribute to either or to both a measure 
of power detrimental to the future weal of 
the nation. In continual contact with the 
people, and observant of the glaring pub- 
licity that causes frequent reversals of 
public opinion, it is safe to say that future 
Congresses, if they should initiate legis- 
lation of an objectionable character, would 
ultimately enact such laws as will har- 


monize with the intelligent wishes of the 
people, and tend to the highest develop- 
ment of the republic. 

The following article describes the 
methods whereby the necessities of the 
government are attended to by the House 
of Representatives. This article was writ- 
ten by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, during 
his last term of office as speaker of the 
House: 


How the House Does Business.—The 
citizens of the United States have, as a 
rule, only vague ideas of the methods 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
to do its part of the legislative busi- 
ness of the country. A clear comprehen- 
sion of the facts would dissipate many 
objections and do much to reconcile even 
members themselves to the limitations of 
each individual’s power, for they would 
find that the limitations arise out of the 
nature of things and are wellnigh inevi- 
table. 

Every member of the House represents 
a large constituency in its relation to na- 
tional affairs. Each one, therefore, feels 
that his rights should be commensurate 
with his duties. In fact and practice, 
however, there are 356 other gentlemen 
who represent constituencies just as ex- 
tensive, and with just as many rights. 
The problem is how to recognize each one’s 
rights, having also due regard to the rights 
of all the rest. Obviously, no one has 
rights to the exclusion of the rights of 
others. This problem the House has had 
to meet from its very beginning in 1789, 
and the methods now in use have been the 
creation of no one man and of no set of 
men, but have been the slow growth of a 
hundred years, changing with the changed 
circumstances and meeting new conditions 
as they arose. Why they are what they 
are can best be understood by consider- 
ing the duties and obligations and the 
physical possibilities of an assembly of 
360 men, for such is the number of men 
who compoose the House of Representa- 
tives when you include the three terri- 
torial delegates, who have the right of 
speech though not of vote. 

It is to be noted at the outset that there 
are few analogies between the House of 
Representatives of the United States and 
the corresponding bodies of the different 
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States. The differences between the two 
are fundamental and very wide reaching. 

When the Constitution was prepared 
and submitted to the people of the sepa- 
rate States the authors of the Federalist 
recognized one difference, which has not 
only lasted to this day, but which has 
greatly inereased. When they undertook 
to defend the intrusting of two years’ 
power to the House they encountered 
much opposition, The popular sentiment 
of that time was well expressed in the 
popular proverb that where annual elec- 
tions left off tyranny began. All the 
thirteen colonies then believed that two 
years’ power was a dangerous gift, too 
dangerous even to be intrusted to the 
representatives of the people themselves. 
Whether much of the trouble we are 
having in the States does not arise from 
the abandonment of that opinion of our 
forefathers is well worth the considera- 
tion of the judicious. However that may 
be, biennial elections were fiercely assailed, 
and the defence brought out a fundament- 
al fact as true, or, perhaps, more true 
to-day than ever before, the fact that we 
all of us know little of what is thought 
and believed outside our own locality. 
Although we are a great nation, united 
and compact, it is still true that the first 
government we live under is the govern- 
ment of the State. That first attracts our 
attention, and, speaking generally, that 
is about the only part of the government 
of which we have much knowledge. Of 
Congress the people get little information ; 
of their own legislatures the people get a 
great deal. Inasmuch as the newspapers 
so limit their accounts of congressional 
action that an absent Congressman can 
hardly keep track of the proceedings of 
his own assembly, the individual in pri- 
vate life can hardly expect to have much 
of an idea of what is going on even in 
that part of the proceedings which affects 
him. As for the action of States other 
than his own the citizen in general has 
no notion whatever unless some extraor- 
dinary action is taken. Our State af- 
fairs we take in by absorption. 

In Congress every member finds him- 
self at one great disadvantage, which 
length of service may diminish but can 
never entirely take away, and that disad- 
vantage arises from the lack of local 


knowledge as to far-off States. We may 
be a homogeneous nation, but we are cer- 
tainly not lacking in diversities. 

The broad extent of the country, in more 
ways, therefore, than one, affects the legis- 
lative action of the House, and also its 
methods of action. 

In some of the smaller States all the 
business which is presented to the legis- 
lature is disposed of in some way or other. 
The committees report all bills and resolu- 
tions- which are sent to them, and both 
Assemblies say “yes” or “no” directly 
or indirectly to them all. 

In Congress neither House attempts to 
do anything of the kind. The pigeon- 
holes of all of the committees which are 
fortunate enough to have any business at 
all are found, at the end of the session and 
of Congress, full of bills undisposed of. 
Thousands also of the bills reported are 
left on the calendars without even the poor 
formality of being discussed, or even of 
being called up. In a word, Congress, 
when it gets ready, adjourns, leaving the 
dead bills by the way-side. 

In assemblies where all the business is 
transacted, where the dockets and cal- 
endars are cleared, it is only a question 
of the time when a proposition shall be 
heard, and never a question whether it 
shall be heard at all. 

In order to state the situation in the 
House of Representatives in more concrete 
form, and therefore to bring it nearer to 
general comprehension, the facts relating 
to the business of the House and Senate 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress now last past 
will be very useful. Both sessions of this 
Congress were short. The number of bills 
introduced into the House and Senate was 
14,114. The number of resolutions was 
470, making a total of 14,584 bills and 
resolutions. When we adjourned there 
had been passed of these, 948 acts and 
resolves. On the calendars of the House 
were more than 2,000 bills and resolu- 
tions not acted upon, and the rest were 
in the pigeon-holes of the committees un- 
disturbed, or at least unreported. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the House did only 
6% per cent. of the business laid before it. 
Out of 14,584 a selection of 948 was made. 
The question which naturally arises is 
how was this selection made, how did it 
happen that these particular bills were 
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passed upon and not the others. A de- 
tailed statement may help to make this 
clear. Among the bills passed were those 
which raised, or attempted to raise, rev- 
enue, bond bills, all the bills carrying the 
great appropriations for the support of 
the government, bridge bills, railroad 
right-of-way bills, private bills, and pub- 
lic bills of all descriptions. 

Among those bills which were not pass- 
ed were many which without the sanction 
of law or precedent proposed to pay large 
sums. Added to these were private claims, 
pension claims, individual schemes, and 
propositions to increase the salaries of our 
civil servants while we were borrowing 
money for the necessities of life. 

To have passed the bills which were 
passed and all those which were presented 
would have been a task which could not 
fave been accomplished even if the House 
had worked day and night for the whole 

period of two years. 

' Obviously, there are some things which 
have to be done. There are bills which 
must be passed. Unless revenue is fur- 
nished, even the ordinary function of gov- 
ernment would be at an end. So also 
if the revenues were not properly appro- 
priated according to law, the government 
could not go on, for its continuance costs 
money. Hence, under the rules of the 
House, the committee of ways and means 
having charge of bills raising revenue, 
and the committees on appropriations 
obliged to provide for the expenditure of 
revenue, have a right of way which is 
thorough and complete. Whenever the 
House desires to take up such bills there 
is neither let nor hinderance. The coun- 
try, therefore, can be sure that its neces- 
sities are provided for. ; 

Besides these pressing necessities which 
cannot be denied, there are others which 
ought not to be denied. So far as the bills 
of this character carry money and require 
its expenditure, the rules do not offer very 
great facilities, and indeed could not. But 
if there be a pressing emergency calling for 
expenditures, the committee on rules has 
the right to submit to the House a propo- 
sition to consider the measure calculated 
to meet the emergency. If the House so 
desires the measure is then considered. 

In this way were considered in the last 
Congress the bill to regulate immigration, 


the bankruptey bill, the labor commis: 
sion bill, the postal bill relating to sec- 
ond-class mail, the Pacific Railroad bill, 
and various others. 

There are a great many measures which 
it would be impossible to treat in that 
special way, and for these the morning 
hour is provided, and now that the House 
has got used to this period the rule has 
worked well and every measure not in- 
volving any appropriation and which was 
of a public character was passed upon 
in the last House. Some of the bills on 
the House calendar to which this morn- 
ing hour applies were not acted upon, 
but that was simply because the commit- 
tee reporting did not care to urge them. 

This morning hour was the invention of 
the Fifty-first Congress. The old morning 
hour was sixty minutes only, and no com- 
mittee was allowed more than two days, 
and the very smallest kind of a filibuster 
would kill a bill which the great majority 
of the whole House might be desirous of 
making law. The new morning hour can 
be sixty minutes only, or, if the House 
chooses, may continue all day, and when 
a bill is once brought up it cannot be 
killed by mere indirection. During this 
period of time all, or about all, the work 
of the judiciary committee, which has 
charge of the changes of federal law, a 
portion of the work of the inter-State and 
foreign commerce committee, which has 
charge of the transportation interests of 
the country, and of various other commit- 
tees to a lesser degree, can and do receive 
consideration, and are disposed of. All 
the bridge bills and right-of-way bills are 
passed at this time. 

After the Fifty-first Congress this rule, 
which has thus shown its value, was, 
owing to the high state of party feeling, 
changed back to the old death-trap which 
existed prior to 1890. It was then deemed 
necessary to obliterate every possible trace 
of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Time and experience, however, have 
shown the value of the changes which 
were made in those troublous times, and 
I may perhaps venture to say that many 
gentlemen who had been opposed in the 
Fifty-first Congress were not hostile in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress to the most 
eflicient measures to give the majority 
control of the House. Among other 
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things, we adopted, with hardly a word of 
dispute, the rule proposed sixteen years 
ago by Mr. Randolph Tucker, which will 
probably be found effective to secure a 
quorum at all times. 

Besides these bills, the nature of which 
has been indicated, there are private bills 
which deal in the main with the personal 
claims of individual citizens. They are 
divided into money claims and pension 
claims, including removal of charges of 
desertion. The pension claims have Fri- 
day evening of each week set apart for 
their special consideration and other days 
by special order from the committee on 
rules. Friday itself is set apart for other 
claims. 

Besides the business which pertains to 
the States and the congressional districts, 
the Congress has another class of business 
of great importance to the Territory in- 
terested. Besides being the legislative 
body for the whole Union, Congress is also 
the municipal couneil for the District of 
Columbia and city of Washington. Local 
self-government does not exist there, and 
whatever is done for the district is done 
by Congress. Much legislation gets into 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bills. Nevertheless there is much to be 
done for the city of Washington, as much 
perhaps as for any similar city. This 
necessity is met under the rules of the 
House by setting apart two Mondays in 
each month, the second and fourth, or so 
much as is found necessary. The com- 
mittee on the district on these days calls 
up such bills as it deems proper for con- 
sideration, and the bills are considered 
by the House or by the committee of the 
whole House on the state of the Union 
as determined by the nature of the bill. 
In this way all the matured and needful 
legislation is passed which the district re- 
quires. 

It will be evident from the summary 
thus given that all the necessities of the 
government are promptly and thoroughly 
attended to and that, whatever happens 
to the wishes of individuals, the welfare 
of the great mass of the people is in 
the hands of their own chosen representa- 
tives. 

The rest of the business indicated by 
the bills introduced comprises those bills 
of a private nature which are lost for lack 
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of time and other bills which cannot 
be brought up because they are not 
in order from being too far down the 
list. 

The greater number by far are private 
bills, or those which, like public building 
bills, are for the benefit of particular 
localities. So few, however, of these 
private bills can be disposed of even at 
the expense of one-sixth of the time of 
Congress that out of that and out of other 
private and public exigencies the custom 
has grown up at certain times to ask 
unanimous consent to take up one and 
another of these bills and also other bills 
to expend money. Under this system any 
one member can object and stop any 
action by the House. Each member has 
complete control and may object and de- 
feat the bill or may help pass it. With- 
out experience one would suppose that 
such a system was amply safeguarded and 
if a bill was so satisfactory that no one 
could object to it, there could be no dan- 
ger in letting it be presented for passage. 
But, alas! the weakness of poor human 
nature, though of course not often prev- 
alent, does certainly lurk in even celestial 
and congressional minds. If a member 
objects he may be the subject of re- 
prisals and his own bill may go to the 
tomb of the Capulets. Moreover, he hopes 
some one else will bear the burden, and 
while he hesitates he is lost and the bill 
is gained. The liberum veto might do in 
Poland, but it is bad in Congress. How- 
ever, the custom has been so established 
that it must be yielded to. 

Now as to the method. If the pre- 
siding officer were simply to put down the 
names in the order of application all sorts 
of things would be presented without even 
one man knowing anything about them, 
and as soon as the list reached fair pro- 
portions all interest in it would cease, 
for it would only be superseding one list 
by another, and when that was done the 
special emergency idea would entirely dis- 
appear. It would not be possible, there- 
fore, to adopt this plan, for it would 
wreck itself. Various expedients have 
been tried at various times with results 
not at all satisfactory. One House, that 
of the Forty-seventh Congress, I think, 
adopted a rule devoting an hour of sixty 
minutes of each day to such lists, one for 
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each committee in order. Under this ar- 
rangement bills were called up with a pro- 
vision for five minutes for explanation, 
and if five members objected the bill was 
not considered. If five members did not 
object, then five minutes on a side were 
allowed for discussion and the proposi- 
tion was then voted upon. Under this 
method, however, very few bills were 
passed. Objections were many and the hour 
was soon consumed. On two days during 
the second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress five bills only ran the gantlet. 
The system in the general opinion was far 
from being successful, and was not long 
continued. The speaker then under the 
present system has to make the selec- 
tion, and an exceedingly troublesome task 
it is, requiring much labor and exciting 
not a little feeling. However, it is only 
just to the members to say that the trouble 
arises not so much from them, for they are 
in position to understand the speaker’s 
difficulties, as from the constituents who 
cannot understand them. The speaker is 
also a member of the House. When he 
refuses to submit for unanimous consent, 
he is only exercising his right to object, 
a right which belongs to him in common 
with all the other members of the as- 
sembly. He has to make more frequent 
objection because he has to know what 
the bills proposed or to be proposed are 
about and what their provisions mean. 
He has opportunities to examine them, 
and indeed must examine them to do his 
duty. 

Another method of breaking the regular 
order, and one which unlike unanimous 
consent is sanctioned by the rules of the 
House, is the method under “ suspension 
of the rules.” Some years ago the right 
to move tosuspend the rules and pass a 
bill or resolution prevailed every Monday. 
In exciting political times all sorts of 
questions and abstract propositions which 
were presented to entrap members and put 
them in the wrong were presented on 
Monday. Some of them were so ingen- 
iously drawn that the enemy were caught 
whichever way they voted. As no amend- 
ment was permitted and but little debate, 
only fifteen minutes on either side, there 
was often much trepidation among those 
who were liable to be impaled on at least 
one horn of the dilemma. The ordeal 


through which we had to pass got to be 
so annoying that when the rules were 
modified and classified in the Forty-sixth 
Congress, the power to entertain motions 
to suspend the rules was confined to two 
Mondays in the month, the first Monday. 
and the third; committees had the right 
of way on the third and individual mem- 
bers on the first. Here, however, selec- 
tions have to be made by the speaker, 
and he has some of the same troubles to 
afflict him which present themselves on the 
propositions for unanimous consent., On 
the last six days also of a session rules 
may be suspended, but as the Houses in the 
first session seldom determine until very 
late the day of final adjournment the last 
six days of the first session are not so 
dreadful as those of the last session, where 
the House on the verge of dissolution has 
its last chance to enact the measure so 
dear to the member. At that time the 
struggle has driven many a speaker to the 
verge of distraction. He can satisfy not 
5 per cent. of his applicants, and, there- 
fore, welcomes the final adjournment as 
the saint ought to welcome death and 
paradise. 

In the proceedings of the English House 
of Commons there seems to be an entire 
absence of a large class of bills which clog 
our calendars and make miserable the 
lives of members. There are no private 
pension bills, because there each claimant 
is left to the administration of the gen- 
eral law, nor do there seem to be any 
claim bills at all. Parliament is not 
called upon to adjudicate questions of 
damages resulting from the dealings of 
the government with its citizens. Al- 
most all their private bills are those 
which, under our system of government, 
belong to the State and other local au- 
thorities, our work in that direction 
being mostly confined to bridges over 
navigable waters over which the nation 
has control. 

Notwithstanding, however, this immu- 
nity from that which worries us most of 
all, and notwithstanding Parliament sits 
longer than we do, Sir Albert Rollit de- 
clared in 1894 that “ business in the House 
of Commons had become more and more 
congested,” and that in the case of non- 
official members 309 bills had been intro- 
duced, of whick only twenty-three were 
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passed, and the ministers had hardly 
better fortune, for, as he said of them, 
“The list of promises was long, of per- 
formances extremely short.” 

It is curious to notice how tremendous 
has been the increase in the presenta- 
tion of bills by members of the House. 
In 1863-64, in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
the number was only 813. Such a number 
could be dealt with and all of them passed 
upon and decided. But who could dare to 
attempt to struggle with 10,378? 

Perhaps a knowledge of the facts in 
this article may cause more reasonable 
feeling on the part of constituents as to 
the business which they intrust to their 
members and enable them to judge more 
justly of the difficulties in the way 
of their wishes. All human instrumen- 
talities are imperfect, and while they 
can be improved they can never meet 
the wishes of all. If they meet the wishes 
of the majority they will be fortunate. 

Nothing has been said of the loss of 


time which might be utilized by action 
which owes its origin to the desire to ad- 
dress not the House, but the constituency ; 
for that seems to be inevitable. It is the 
same in all countries, and has been the 
same in all ages. Undoubtedly it serves 
other purposes than display, and is part 
of the education of a free people. Still 
there are times when, business proposi- 
tions being numerous and the days few, 
one wishes that eloquence bore a closer 
resemblance to reasoning and deliberation. 

It might as well be admitted at once : 
that the faults of legislative bodies are 
not the faults of legislators alone, but in 
some degree of the people themselves. 
So long as we rate oratory too high and 
wisdom too low and gauge our representa- 
tives by the number of times they get into 
newspapers, and not by what we ourselves 
know of their characters and abilities, so 
long we shall continue the desire for op- 
portunities for display and fail to create 
the desire for opportunities to do service. 
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Congress. Years. Name. State. Born Died. 
1 1789-91 HAS Siuhlen bere anette aera Pennsylvania...}| 1750 1801 
2 1791-93 Jonathan Drumbulle..... tes cec ns eel Connecticut....} 1740 1809 
3 1793-95 BEVAY Mouhlenbergaatoenccsaieyscat onan Pennsylvania...| 1750 1801 
AS 1795-99 Jonathan Dayton t.scsc cre ses sus econ New Jersey..... 1760 1824 
6 1799-1801 TDREO i SEAR WICK oi cleies./aiere, slera aie eevee s Massachusetts ..| 1746 1813 
7-9 1801-07 Nathaniel Macon: 2 earn. ccneusesiens's serene North Carolina..| 1757 1837 
10,5 11 1807-11 Joseph B. Varnum Massachusetts Aa en rdst) 1821 
P13 1811-14 Henry Clay...... Kentucky......| 1777 1852 
13 1814-15 Langdon Cheves......... ....| South Carolina...) 1776 1857 
14-16 1815-20 Henrys Clavin wire sue saa Kentucky...... 1777 1852 
16 1820-21 OU MNW allay OT ee testatateenoeatatave eet rors New York. ..| 1784 1854 
17 1821-23 Philip Barbour yore setae ck ele snecerens Virginia Rei cit Ce 1783 1841 
18 1823-25 IionryaC lay ntendin ties nice seco Re royce iein Kentucky...... 1777 1852 
19 1825-27 dO TANG teh Oye oe mion moncancn cOrdOun News Morki a0 1784 1854 
20-23 1827-34 Andrew Stevenson..........--.+-+500: Wir ginia anyon 1784 1857 
23 1834-35 WORTIMEC Ll Barn eence he esiiere sid coe eine ona chara Tennessee...... 1797 1869 
24, 25 1835-39 GEOG MOMS tnd cea an ean oo tao Tennessee...... 1795 1849 
26 1839-41 Re INaCe MERU Geran sacra ce eect rrersie teva es Mirginianytcrnces 1809 1887 
27 1841-43 JOP MW S ora. hiou monn aor endo ae Kentucky...... 1805 1845 
28 1843-45 Von aid ONES error ainlekars keeles aie laf Wireiniay enon 1805 1848 
29 1845-47 OT WV PID VIS ne ee riers sivucscusncets oretelay sve Indians acne 1799 1850 
30 1847-49 oberte@. Winthrop utc tudsere aie. Massachusetts 1809 1894 
31 1849-51 Howelli@obb weit rc ein ke Georgia........ 1815 1868 
32, 33 1851-55 PANT OV. diverter Ce ee acsi ale teeeie iver eg nee Kentucky...... 1800 1859 
34 1855-57 Nathaniel Pa Banksrsncenaaceristts auras Massachusetts ..} 1816 1894 
35 1857-59 James) Pn One gta eves eunenatee eres desevots South Carolina..}] 1822 1873 
36 1859-61 William Pennington. cc sisbea sere ieee oo New Jersey.....} 1796 1862 
37 1861-63 GaliishacA Grows cneieecscasie’ severe. stare dyes Pennsylvania...]| 1823 1907 
38-40 1863-69 Seller Col fain spac. + csest:ascers ee-nete/taic Indiana........ 1823 1885 
41-43 1869-75 PAROS Grp ISI ONTO 28 cn aie dew aosieuse-¥ sieduate MERI Ao Gane 1830 1893 
44 1875-76 Mire lave! (© urine eyrcke ya) e oravelacarsr stoners Indianal. 1... «xz 1827 1876 
44-46 1876-81 Samuel J: Randalls con cd ons ne ees os Pennsylvania. . . 1828 1890 
47 1881-83 OHM IW in INGILOr qamriyciece stsnsloun ides cre) ener Ohionteae eto 1836 hee 
48-50 1883-89 ‘oles (Cy, (CHANG. 1 adobe cen onoodaoe Kentucky...... 1835 1910 
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Spears, JomNn RANporpPn, author; born 
in Ohio, in 1850. His publications include 
The Ilistory of Our Navy; Our Navy in 
the War with Spain; History of the Amer- 
ican Slave Trade; History of the Missis- 
sippt Valley Period of Foreign Control; 
Life of Anthony Wayne; David G. Farra- 
gut; Short Hist. of American Navy ; ete. 

Specie Circular, THE, the popular name 
of an order promulgated July 11, 1836, 
which produced probably a more intense 
sensation in the United States than any 
other political event since the removal 
of the deposits from the United States 
Bank. Several orders were issued from 
the Treasury Department during this year 
to the receivers and disbursers of the pub- 
lic moneys and to the recognized deposit 
banks in relation to the receipt and pay- 
ment of specie. The first of these—Feb. 
22, 1836—was intended to diminish the 
circulation of small bank-notes and to sub- 
stitute specie, especially gold, for such 
notes. The receipt of bank-notes of a de- 
nomination less than $5 had been pro- 
hibited after Sept. 30, 1835; and the 
present order prohibited their payment 
to any public officer or creditor. Unless 
otherwise prescribed by law, no such notes 
of a less denomination than $10 were to 
be received or paid after July 4 next en- 
suing. Deposit banks required the pay- 
ment of all demands not exceeding $500 
to be one-fifth in gold coin, if it should 
be preferred by the creditor, and they were 
requested not to issue, after July 4, notes 
less than $5, nor after March 3, 1837, less 
than $10. The stated object of this regula- 
tion was “to render the currency of the 
country more safe, sound, and uniform.” 

The famous specie cireular followed 
the foregoing order. By this circular the 
Secretary of the Treasury required that 
payment for public lands should be made 
in specie, with an exception, till Dee. 15, 
1836, in favor of actual settlers and actual 
residents of the State in which the lands 
were sold. There had been a speculation 
in land to an extent never before known, 
owing to the facilities of obtaining bank 
accommodations. The annual receipt from 
sales of the public lands had risen within 
a few years from less than $4,000,000 to 
three and four times that amount. These 
lands were paid for with paper money, 
issued mostly by banks in widely distant 


States, and therefore not likely to be 
presented soon for redemption. This cir- 
cular was issued one week after the 
adjournment of Congress. Senator Ben- 
ton declared that it was purposely with- 
held to avoid any interference by Congress, 
as a majority of both Houses were known 
to oppose the measure, as well as a major- 
ity of the President’s cabinet. As a result 
of this order the banks found themselves 
unable to make their debtors pay in gold 
or silver, and unable to pay their own 
notes in coin. Then followed the wide- 
spread suspension of State banks. In 
his message to Congress, Dec. 5, 1836, 
President Jackson defended the specie cir- 
cular and the destruction of the United 
States bank as salutary measures, and 
pronounced the State banks fully equal 
to the former in transferring the public’s 
moneys. 

A joint resolution to rescind the treas- 
ury order of July 11, 1836, was intro- 
duced into the Senate, and after being 
modified in committees passed both 
Houses. It was sent to the President, 
who returned it with a statement that 
he desired to refer it to the Attorney- 
General, as itr provisions were “ complex 
and uncertain,’ and that .officer decided 
that under the President’s view, “it would 
not be proper to approve a bill so liable 
to a diversity of interpretations.” 

Specie Payments. The banks sus- 
pended specie payments during the War of 
1812-15. After its close a new National 
Bank had been created, which became the 
great controller and regulator of the 
finances of the country. The public money 
had been intrusted to the keeping of about 
100 local deposit banks, including all of 
much account in the South and West. The 
Secretary of the Treasury (Crawford), 
early in 1816, resolved on enforcing the 
resumption of specie payments, and, to 
induce the banks to coneur in the meas- 
ure, he offered to let these deposits lie till 
the middle of the year, and then draw out 
the money only as it might be needed for 
current expenditures. If they did not ac- 
cede to this proposition, he threatened to 
transfer these balances at once to the new 
National Bank. The latter also prom- 
ised its indulgence and support in the 
scheme of resumption; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the local banks did not vent- 
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ure to refuse. By the aid of a loan of 
$500,000 from the new bank, whose notes 
now began to make their appearance, and 
after a suspension of specie payments for 
more than two years by the government 
and the banks, resumption was secured. 

July 11, 1836, President Jackson ordered 
a circular drafted which directed that gold 
and silver only would be received in pay- 
ment for public lands. (See article Sercre 
CrrcuLar.) Congress passed a bill re- 
scinding this “specie circular,’ but Jack- 
son killed it by a pocket veto. The Bank 
oF THE Unirrep Srates (q.v.), through 
Jackson’s hostility, was winding up its 
business at this time. Bankers and_ bor- 
rowers alike had been reckless. Most of 
the banks had no specie to redeem their 
notes. There was a universal suspension 
of specie payments which led to the great 
financial crash of 1837. A feverish rise 
in prices ensued. Flour, which had been 
$5 a barrel in 1834, shot up to $11 in 
1837, corn rose from 53 cents per bushel 
to $1.15, and in February and March there 
had been bread-riots in New York and 
elsewhere. The country had all the ele- 
ments of richness and prosperity, but it 
went staggering and bewildered through 
its season of bitter ruin until gradually 
specie payments were resumed. 

In 1857 the failure of the Ohio Life and 
Trust Company on Aug. 24th precipitated 
the panic of 1857, and led to the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, but the country 
rallied and was almost normal in 1858. 

The outbreak of the Civil War soon 
brought about the absolute suspension of 
specie payments. (See article GoLp.) 

On Jan. 7, 1875, Congress passed a bill 
fixing the time for the government and 
banks of the United States to resume spe- 
cie payment at Jan. 1, 1879. The resump- 
tion took place on that day with great 
ease, the United States treasury and the 
banks of the country generally receiving 
more gold on deposit than they paid out 
for circulation. With that resumption 
began a rapid improvement in the business 
affairs of the country. It marked the end 
of the commercial depression consequent 
upon the revulsion and panic of 1873. 
The prophecies of evil to the country 
utterly failed of fulfilment. 

Speed, JAMES, jurist; born in Jeffer- 
son county, Ky., March 11, 1812; gradu- 


ated at St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, 


in 1828, and began practising law in 
Louisville. He was an intimate friend of 


Abraham Lincoln from early manhood; 
and immediately prior to and during the 
Civil War he did much to retain Ken- 
tucky in the Union, and to organize and 
forward troops to the National army. In 
1864 he was appointed Attorney-General 
of the United States, and held the office 
till his opposition to the administration 
of President Johnson caused him to re- 
sign in 1866. He was a delegate to the 
National Republican Conventions in 1872 
and 1876; and in 1875 resumed the law 
professorship in the University of Louis- 
ville. He died in Jefferson county, Ky., 
June 25, 1887. 

Speer, Emory, jurist; born in Cul- 
loden, Ga., Sept. 3, 1848; served in the 
Confederate army; graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and admitted to the bar 
in 1869; member of Congress in 1879-83; 
and United States attorney in 1883-85. In 
the latter year he was appointed United 
States judge for the southern district of 
Georgia. He is the author of Removal 
of Causes from State to United States 
Courts and Lectures on the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Spelling Reform. An attempt to sim- 
plify the present form of spelling certain 
words, advocated by several learned soci- 
eties in the United States, England, and 
Canada, and especially promoted by the 
American Spelling Reform Association. In 
1884 the latter body published a set of 
rules on which it based its proposed re- 
form, and in 1906 Andrew Carnegie provid- 
ed funds for the organization and work of 
a Simplified Spelling Board, composed of 
prominent scholars and business special- 
ists. In March, 1906, the board published 
a list of some three hundred words spelled 
in two or more different ways with the 
recommendation that the simpler form be 
used in each case. Jan. 30, 1908, the board 
published a second list consisting of sev- 
enty-five amended spellings and of six 
classified lists coming under two broad 
general rules. The amended spelling list 


follows: 

NEW FORM. OLD FORM. 
AUK OU emery Meme oP erer Cte aye aur ste cere autre? ache 
Dedstedimeriwetae rete acl o ae bedstead 
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NEW FORM. OLD FORM. 
BOLO siete Osta aie Saas @ ora eee borough 
hathoeneik “pares cngs 00 1 Son oo oom campaign 
GUILE OS te slstics, Season wuss eee: ste suecran oy naueee choir 
COCA Seyret amet cyet st entny ere colleague 
GONGIE Ge a site steeds uaa conduit 
Coumber tititecray ese eae wien cae counterfeit 
CULTEOUS: Bakar. nao carne err courteous 
CUT LCBSY, Saki alata crargniss shetuoraarretots courtesy 
Cra eR IC ae are CER eCy as ic egg 
OXCOM GAG .e85 gare hit ore sete at Seo oPs exceed 
POTED eters eve ldo eos sear foreign 
Port ce Gees eh Meee ta emcee ede forfeit 
LUCIO Socgoge¥eiate aus Gis w clei cus ate furlough 
NATANG? soecaseas ae ae eet colon harangue 
HK ty Pein cnet Mice ene ee Nea, Sieh Ae height 
LEAS Retry tee cadin se ke ee: league 
LISICE?S, faves ase ede ne cree Srnec egnes phthisic 
PiISIS iE  crsturiate Sets rust nseromce minima phthisis 
Procede rao se ons cies we Sere eee proceed 
FNS CSR a es Ue ROMERO RAN Cony Pe, ORAL Gi scythe 
A weit Soleo REE a un ee eK ICI Peo ee sieve 
BL certs Re tacact esate at ay tee ee seR ae sleight 
SOLS sete eieok oheea te ire Sele cnemeenet solemn 
SOVETEN © Gyeccaeee soc cu viene a sovereign 
SURES Lok Arey ne ease Btoais Ga Oe ho ord Orio succeed 
BUPUCD cies soe ntee: eacconees cues surfeit 
GUI ueccecharcies seers oN ie area eee ee tongue 
WHET a teieie eels Nieotuers Seer setae: aoe Ory Sede weir 
NOU TG Ga Pree sich ere ony cn chexcOt ieee ee weird 

Drop the b in crumb, debt, debtor, 


doubt, dumb, indebted, lamb, limb, numb, 
redoubt, redoubtable, redoubted, thumb. 

Substitute f for ph in alphabet, auto- 
graph, bibliography, biography, camphor, 
cipher, diaphragm, pamphlet, paragraph, 
phonetic, phonograph, photograph,  tele- 
graph, telephone. 

Drop the h in aghast, ghastly, ghost. 

Drop the silent letter in aisle, autumn, 
build, building, cocoa, column, guard, 
guardian, island, isle, scent, scion, scis- 
sors, yeoman, ete. 

The other lists give examples of the 
dropping of the silent final e in words 
ending in ile simplified to il, ine to in, 
ise to is, ite to it, ive to iv, and ed to t. 
The headquarters of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board are at No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Any one interested in 
spelling reform can obtain lists of the 
proposed changes from the committee. 

Spelman, Henry, colonist; born in 
England about 1600; was taken to Vir- 
ginia in 1609; was one of the party under 


Captain Ratcliff who went in search of 
food in 1614, all of whom excepting two 
were slain by the Indians. Spelman, who 
was rescued by Pocahontas, lived with the 
Indians for a number of years and until 
he was taken from Jopassus, the brother 
of Powhatan, by a second party of whites 
who had gone up the Potomac for corn. 
During his life among the Indians he 
learned their language and became an in- 
terpreter between them and the English. 
He wrote a Relation of Virginia. He was 
killed by Indians in 1622. 

Spencer, JESSE AMES, clergyman; born 
in Hyde Park, N. Y., June 17, 1816; 
graduated at Columbia College in 1837, 
and at the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in 1840; was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, July 28, 1841; pro- 
ferror of Greek language and literature 
in the College of the City of New York 
in 1869-79. His publications include His- 
tory of the United States from the Earli- 
est Period to the Death of President Lin- 
coln; Sketch of the History of the Prot- 
estant Hpiscopal Church in the United 
States, etc. He died in Passaic, N. J., 
Sept. 2, 1898. 

Spencer, JoHN CANFIELD, lawyer; born 
in Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1788; gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1806; admitted 
to the bar in 1809; master in chancery 
in 1811; judge-advocate - general in the 
army in 1813; and district attorney in 
1815. In 1817-19 he was a Democratic 
Representative in Congress, and during 
this period drew up the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the 
affairs of the United States Bank. Dur- 
ing 1820-28 he served in the two branches 
of the State legislature, becoming the rec- 
ognized leader of the Clinton party in the 
senate, On Oct. 12, 1841, he was appoint- 
ed Secretary of War; on March 3, 1843, 
was transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and on May 2, 1844, resigned be- 
eause of opposition to the annexation of 
Texas, and resumed private practice. He 
died in Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1855. See 
MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER SLIDELL; SOMERS, 
THE. 

Spencer, Josepn, military officer; born 
in East Haddam, Conn., in 1714; served 
as a lieutenant-colonel in the French and 
Indian War, having previously held the 
office of probate judge. In 1766 he was 
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a member of the governor’s council, and 
in June, 1775, Congress appointed him one 
of the brigadier-generals of the Continen- 
tal army. In August, 1776, he was pro- 
moted to major-general. He resigned in 
June, 1778, and the next year was elected 
to Congress. In 1780 he was elected to 
the State council, and held that place by 
annual election, until his death in East 
Haddam, Jan. 138, 1789. 

Spies, Auvucgust VINCENT THEODORE, 
anarchist; born in Landeck, Germany, 
Dee. 10, 1855; came to the United States 
in 1871, and found work as an _ uphol- 
sterer in Chicago, Ill. He joined the so- 
cialists in 1876; became publisher. of the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung in 1880, and its editor 
in 1884. In his speeches as well as his 
paper he advocated anarchy and denounced 
the government. On May 3, 1886, strikes 
and mobs succeeded in closing a majority 
of the factories in Chicago. A crowd 
numbering about 12,000 men, carrying the 
American flag, attacked the men who had 
remained at work. The police, after shoot- 
ing five strikers and arresting eleven, suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the rest. Spies im- 
mediately issued a Revenge Circular, call- 
ing on workingmen to arm themselves to 
resist the police. At the same time an- 
other leaflet was circulated urging work- 
ingmen to assemble fully armed in Hay- 
market Square on the following day (May 
4). On the evening of that day a large 
crowd gathered and 180 policemen ad- 
vanced to disperse them, when a bomb was 
thrown into the midst of the officers, kill- 
ing one and wounding sixty-two, several 
of whom afterwards died. Many arrests 
were made of those who were supposed 
to have been implicated in the outrage. 
All of these were discharged excepting 
Spies, George Engel, Oscar Neebe, Adolph 
Fischer, Louis Lingg, Michael Schwab, 
and Samuel Fielden. Later Albert R. 
Parsons, who had been indicted with the 
others for murder but escaped, gave him- 
self up. On Sept. 9, 1887, Louis Lingg 
committed suicide by exploding dynamite 
in his mouth. Spies, Engel, Fischer, and 
Parsons were hanged on Nov. 11, 1887. 
Neebe, Schwab, and Fielden, who. were 
sentenced to prison for life, were par- 
doned by Governor Altgeld, June 26, 1893. 

Spinner, Franots Extras, financier; 
born in German Flats, N. Y., Jan. 21, 


1802; 


1822; 


engaged in mercantile business in 
was cashier of the Mohawk Valley 
Bank in 1839-59; auditor and deputy 
naval officer of the port of New York 
in 1845-49; member of Congress in 1854- 
61; and there was chairman of the com- 
mittee on accounts at the close of his con- 
gressional career. He was treasurer of 
tke United States from March 16, 1861, 
to June 30, 1875, when he resigned and 
settled in Jacksonville, Fla.; inaugurat- 
ed the employment of women in the Treas- 
ury Department. When his resignation 
was accepted his accounts were specially 
examined at his own request, and an ap- 
parent discrepancy of one cent was found, 
but on a re-examination it was discover- 
ed that there was an even balance. He 
died in Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 31, 1890. 
Spiritualism, or Spiritism, words ap- 
plied to the belief that certain phenomena 
or visible manifestations of power are 
produced by the spirits of the dead. These 
phenomena have been witnessed and com- 
mented upon in all ages; notable in- 
stances within the last 250 years at Wood- 
stock, 1649; at Tedworth, 1661; at the 
Epworth parsonage, in the family of Mr. 
Wesley, the father of John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism; the case of the 
Cock-lane ghost, in London; at Sunder- 
land, at the residence of Mr. Jobson, 1839 
(all these in England). The Fox sisters 
in the United States, 1848 (noted below), 
and, as some suppose, in the Salem witch- 
craft cases of 1692. They have been at- 
tributed to diabolical agencies. It is 
claimed that under favorable circum- 
stances, by a force apparently residing in 
the subject itself, and with no external 
source, inanimate objects (articles of fur- 
niture, ete.) are moved, rappings are 
heard, articles disappear from one closed 
apartment to appear in another, writing is 
produced purporting to be by spirits of 
the dead, and apparitions of the dead are 
recognized by voice and feature. 
Multitudes of people, including many of 
education and intelligence, have embraced 
the vague beliefs taught by professional 
mediums; but the teachers have never 
agreed upon any coherent system of doc- 
trine, nor have their practices been satis- 
factorily distinguished from delusion and 
imposture by scientific tests. Emmanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772) asserted his in- 
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telligent communion with departed spirits 
and his direct knowledge of a spiritual 
world, reciting at length his detailed per- 
sonal experience. The more recent forms 
of spiritualism may be said to have begun 
in Hydeville, Wayne co., N. Y., in 1848, 
when the daughters of John D. Fox, Mar- 
garet (1834-93) and Kate (1836-92), first 
practised what is known as “ spirit-rap- 
pings.” From Hydeville, Fox soon after 
removed to Rochester. The excitement 
aroused by the rappings soon spread far 
and wide. Many “mediums” arose pro- 
fessing similar powers. Andrew Jackson 
Davis published Principles of Nature, etc., 
1845, said to have been dictated to the Rey. 
William Fishbough in New York City, 
while the author was in a clairvoyant or 
trance state; many other works since on a 
variety of subjects, all ascribed to spirit 
dictation, but of no scientific value. Judge 
John W. Edmonds, of New York (1799- 
1874), adopted the belief in 1851, and 
published a work on Spiritualism, 1853- 
55, as did Dr. Robert Hare (1781-1858) 
of Philadelphia, who published (1855) 
Spiritual Manifestations Scientifically 
Demonstrated; among other noted per- 
sons who have avowed their belief that the 
phenomena are of spirit origin are Dr. 
Robert Chambers, Robert Owen (1771- 
1858) and his son, Robert Dale Owen, all 
of whom wrote on the subject. Of the 
many “mediums” (channels of communi- 
cations) none ever attained to the celeb- 
rity, as a medium of this power, of Daniel 
D. Home (born 1833; died harmlessly in- 
sane, 1886; published incidents of My 
Life, 1863). 

A society termed “The London Society 
for Psychical Research,” was founded in 
1882, under the presidency of Prof. H. 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge University, for the 
purpose of investigating that large group 
of debatable phenomena known as mes- 
meric, hypnotie, psychic, and spiritual- 
istic. Reports of a large number of varied 
and careful experiments in induced tele- 
pathie communication are published in 
their Proceedings; branches of this so- 
ciety have been established elsewhere, 
notably in the United States. In this 
connection also an international congress 


of experimental psychology has _ been 
formed: First meetings held in Paris, 


1889; second, at University College, Lon- 


don, 1893; the third at Munich in 1896, 
In a report of this congress, 1893, it was 
stated that in a census of hallucinations 
undertaken by 410 members of the congress, 
17,000 answers were obtained from Great 
Britain, France, America, Germany, etc., 
to the question, “ Have you ever, while in 
good health and believing yourself to be 
awake, seen the figure of a person or ani- 
mated object, or heard a voice which was 
not in your view referable to any external 
physical cause?” The answers in the 
negative numbered 15,311, and those in 
the affirmative 1,689; out of these latter, 
after careful investigation, the committee 
classed 348 as actual apparitions of living 
persons, 155 of dead people, 273 as unrec- 
ognized. A remarkable class of cases was 
that of collective apparitions, the same 
hallucination being experienced by two or 
more persons at the same time and place. 
Some hold that all psychic phenomena, 
normal and abnormal, whether manifested 
as mesmerism, hypnotism, somnambulism, 
trance, spiritism, demonology or witch- 
craft, genius or insanity, are in a way re- 
lated, and are to be classed under some 
general law of nature yet to be discovered, 
which will withdraw them from the do- 
main of the supernatural. 

The National Spiritualists’ Association 
of the United States of America and Do- 
minion of Canada was organized Sept. 29, 
1893, in Chicago, Ill., and incorporated 
Nov. 1, 1893. under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, where its permanent head- 
quarters were established. Its objects are: 
“The organization of the various spirit+ 
ualist societies of the United States and 
Canada into one general association, for 
the purpose of mutual aid and co-operas 
tion, in benevolent, charitable, educa 
tional, literary, musical, scientific, re: 
ligious, and missionary purposes, and 
enterprises germane to the phenomena, 
science, philosophy, and religion of spirit- 
ualism.” Statistics of the National Asso- 
ciation published in 1911 gave the follow- 
ing details: Active working local soci- 
eties, 600; State associations, 22; other 
local societies meeting at irregular inter- 
vals, 250; public meetings not organized 
as societies, 225; camp-meeting associa- 
tions, 32; academy for liberal education, 
1; ehurches and temples, 150; membership 
of avowed spiritualists, 200,000; unidenti- 


quent 
1500/00 | to ZI. A host A people 
from every walk im ‘ife, impossible of 
nach emmeration, are investigating 
peychic truths through mediums, Number 
A yputlie mediums, 100; private me 
dinme, many thousands; ordained minis 
tere, 400; total valuation of church, tem- 
ple, and campmecting property, %2)00, 
ON, The warters A the National 
Assciation are at OO Venneylvania Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 

The membership of the National Spirit 


waliate’ Association consiste of spirit 
valist scicticn only. Twelve regular 
periodicals, weeklica, and monthlics 


are publiched in the interest of spirit 
ualiem, 

Ars#wortn Bax, librarian: 
born in Gilmanton, N. HL, Sept. 12, 1924; 
removed to Cincinnati, O., where he be- 
came a publisher and bookseller; wae 
first aesistant librarian of the Congres- 
sional) Library in 1863-64; Jibrarian-in- 
Hid in \864-97; then became chief as- 
sistant Jibrarian. He was the editor of 
the Annual Americun Almanac, \8T8-89; 
Catalogues of the Congressional Library, 
he, and the author of Practical Manual 
of Parliamentary Bules; A Book for AU 
Kieaders, He, Be died Aug. 1, 190%. 

Bpoile Bysten, Vsv. Bee Coeris, 
Gros“ WUASAM. 

Bpoliation Claims. Vonaparte declared, 
in 1810, that no trade would te allowed 
with the allies of ¥rance in which Vrance 
herself was forbidden to participate. In 
the ports of Spain under Vrench control, 
A Holland, and at Naples, a Jarge number 
A American vessels and a great amount 
of American property were seized; also 
at Hamburg, in Denmark, and in the Bal- 
tic ports, it being alleged that many Amer- 
jean and many British vessels were em- 
ployed in bringing British produce from 
Pritish ports under forged papers seeming 
ty show that the property and vessels were 
American, directly from the United States. 
The seizures were, therefore, made indis- 
criminately, and a vast amount of bona- 
fide American property was thus Sost. 
The seizures at Naples were particularly 
piratical, for the ships were lured into 
that port by a #pecia) proclamation of 


King Joachim Murat. These spoliations 
constituted the basis of dams subsequent- 
ly made upon, and settled by, France and 
Naples in 1806 under Jackson's Adminis 
tration. The only country in Europe into 
whose ports American vessels might enter 
with safety wae Kuseiz. 

The War of 1812-15 wiped ont all 
American daims for csnamercial spolia- 
tions against England. Those “against 
France, Spain, Holland, Naples, and Den- 
mark remained to be settled. Gallatin, at 
Paris, and Eustis, at The Hague, were in- 
structed to press the subject. William 
Pinkney, former ambassador at London, 
appointed in Bayard’s place as minister to 
Russia, was also commissioned to take 
Naples in his way, and to ask payment 
for Asmerican vessels and cargoes formerly 
confiscated by Murat, the Napoleonic sov- 
ereign. The restored Bourbon government 
demurred. The demand. they said, had 
never been pressed upon Murat himself, 
and they disclaimed any responsibility for 
the acts of one whom they regarded as a 
usurper, by whom they had suffered more 
than had the Americans. Notwithetand- 
ing an American ship-of-war—the Wash- 
ington, seventy-four guns—and several 
armed sloops were in the Bay of Naples, 
Pinkney could not obtain any recognition 
of the daims, and left for Russia. 

Spooner, Arpen Jezemian, historian; 
born in Sag Harbor, N. Y., Feb. 2. 1810; 
was admitted to the bar and practised 
law in Brooklyn. In 1863 he founded the 
Long Island Historical Society. He edited 
with notes and memoirs Gabrie] Furman’s 
Notez, Geographical and Historical, Re- 
lating to the Town of Brooklyn, and Silas 
Wood's Khetch of the First Settlement of 
the Keceral Towns on Long Island. Be 
died in Hempstead. L. L, Aug. 2, 1881. 

Spooner, Jounw Corr. legislator: born 
in Lawrenceburg. Ind. Jan. 6, 1843: ac 
companied his father’s family to Madison, 
Wis.. in 1859: graduated at the Wiscon- 
ain State University in 1864; entered the 
Union army and became major of the 50th 
Wisconsin Volunteers. and was private 
and military secretary to Goy. Lucics 
Farscutp (q¢. v.). He was admitted to 
the bar in 1867: was associate Attorney- 
General in 1867-70; removed to Hudson, 
Wis., in the latter year. and practised law 
there till 1884; and was elected United 
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States Senator to succeed Angus Cameron 
for the term -beginning March 4, 1885. 
On the expiration of his term (1891) he 
was succeeded by William F. Vilas, Dem- 
ocrat. In 1892 he was defeated as Re- 
publican candidate for governor of Wis- 
consin; in the following year removed to 
Madison, and on Jan. 27, 1897, was again 
elected United States Senator to succeed 
Senator Vilas. He held the seat until 
May 1, 1907, when he resigned to engage 
in law practice in New York City. Dur- 
ing his Senatorial career, as member of 
the Committee on Relations with Cuba, he 
was of great assistance to President Me- 
Kinley in the conduct of Cuban affairs. 
After leaving Congress he was offered the 
appointments of Secretary of the Interior, 
member of the Anglo-American Joint High 
Commission, and Attorney-General of the 
United States, but declined each. 

Spooner, LysanperR, lawyer; born in 
Athol, Mass., Jan. 19, 1808; was instru- 
mental in inducing Congress in 1851 to 
pass an act reducing letter-postage by es- 
tablishing a private post from Boston 
to New York and from New York to 
Washington. His publications include 
Credit; Currency and Banking; Poverty, 
Causes and Cure; A Defence for Fugitive 
Slaves; A New System of Paper Currency ; 
Our Financiers; Gold and Silver as Stand- 
ards of Value; Law of Prices; Letter to 
Grover Cleveland on His False Inaugural 
Address, ete. He died in Boston, Mass., 
May 14, 1887. 

Spotts, JAMES HANNA, naval officer; 
born in Fort Johnson, Wilmington Har- 
bor, N. C., March 11, 1822; joined the 
navy in 1837; took part in the two bat- 
tles with the natives on the island of 
Sumatra occasioned by  piratical acts 
against American ships about 1839; served 
in the Mexican War; was promoted lieu- 
tenant in 1851. When the Civil War broke 
out he sided with the North and proved 
himself a capable officer; was promoted 
rear-admiral in May, 1881, and placed in 
command of the South Atlantie Squad- 
ron. He died in Port Stanley, Falkland 
Islands, March 9, 1882. 

Spottswood, Sir ALEXANDER, colonial 
governor; born in Tangier, Africa, in 
1676; served in the army under the Duke 
of Marlborough; was wounded in the bat- 
tle of Blenheim; was governor of Vir- 


ginia in 1710-23. In 1736 he was colonial 
postmaster, and in 1739 commander of the 
forces intended to operate against Florida. 
The French, in pursuance of their policy 
for spreading their dominions in America, 
had always concealed from the English all 
knowledge of the country beyond the Appa- 
lachian range of mountains. In 1716 Goy- 
ernor Spottswood resolved to acquire some 
knowledge of that mysterious region, and 
he went in person, with a few attendants, 
over those lofty ranges to the head-waters 
of the Tennessee and Kentucky’ rivers. 
He made the first certain discovery of a 
passage through those everlasting hills; 
but the country was very little known to 
Kuropeans until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Spottswood was a zealous 
friend of the College of William and Mary 
and of efforts to christianize the Indians. 
He died in Annapolis, Md., June 7, 1740. 

Spottsylvania Court-House. Barrie 
or. Lee was evidently satisfied, at the 
close of the battle of the Wilderness in 
1864, that he could not maintain a further 
contest with Grant on the ground he (Lee) 
had chosen, so he retired beyond intrench- 
ments, where he was found standing on 
the defensive by the skirmish-line of the 
Nationals, sent out at daybreak on Satur- 
day morning, May 7. There had been 
sharp skirmishing the day before. A 
charge had been made on Hancock’s corps, 
when 700 of his cavalry were captured. 
Grant had no desire to renew the con- 
flict there, and after dark that night he 
put his army in motion towards Spottsyl- 
vania Court-house, 15 miles southeast from 
the battle-field. Warren and Sedgwick took 
the direct route by the Brock road, and 
Hancock and Burnside, with the trains, by 
a road farther east. The march was slow, 
for many obstacles—such as felled trees 
and opposing troops—were in the way. 
Lee had anticipated Grant’s movement, and 
was pushing on by a parallel road towards 
the same destination. His advance, under 
General Anderson, continued the mareh 
all night, and reached the vicinity of 
Spottsylvania Court-house and intrenched 
before Warren came up. By the evening 
of the 8th Lee’s whole foree was intrenched 
on a ridge around Spottsylvania Court- 
house, facing north and east. 

The following day was spent by Grant 
in making dispositions for attack, and by 
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SCENE OF SEDGWICK’S DEATH. 


Lee in strengthening his position. There 
had been sharp fighting the day before 
(May 8) between Warren and a force of 
the Confederates. Warren held his posi- 
tion until relief arrived from Sedgwick, 
when the Confederates were repulsed. 
The Nationals lost about 1,300 men. The 
commanders of several regiments fell. One 
Michigan regiment went into battle with 
200 men, and came out with 23. The day 
was intensely hot, and many suffered from 


sunstroke. Monday, the 9th, was com- 
paratively quiet in the morning. There 
was skirmishing nearly all day. In the 


afternoon General Sedgwick was killed by 
the bullet of a sharp-shooter while super- 
intending the planting of cannon on a 
redoubt, and his command of the 6th 
Corps devolved on Gen. H. G. Wright. 
Towards night Grant ordered another ad- 
vance on the Confederates. The divisions 
of Gibbon and Birney, of Hancock’s corps, 
crossed a branch of the Po River, and had 
a severe struggle. Hancock attempted to 
capture a wagon-train. He had made a 
lodgment with three divisions, and was 


l 


pushing forward, when he was recalled 
for other service. On his return he was 
attacked, and lost heavily. The woods be- 
tween a part of his troops and the river 
had taken fire, and many of his men per- 
ished in the flames. 

That night lLee’s army occupied 
Spottsylvania Court-house, and_ stood 
squarely across the path of the intended 
march of the Army of the Potomac tow- 
ards Richmond. Everything was in readi- 
ness for battle on the morning of the 10th. 
The main attack by the Nationals was 
against Lee’s left centre, strongly in- 
trenched on Laurel Hill, wooded, and sur- 
rounded by a dense growth of cedar. It 
was the strongest point in the Confederate 
line. In two attacks the Nationals were 
repulsed with heavy loss. At 5 p.m. the 
2d and 5th Corps moved to the attack. 
The conflict was fearful, and the Nationals 
were repulsed. The assault was repeated an 
hour later, with a similar result. In the 
two attacks, nearly 6,000 Unionists had 
fallen, while not more than 600 of the 
Confederates had been disabled. The 
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enterprise was abandoned. Farther to 
the left, a portion of the 6th Corps carried 
the first line of the Confederate intrench- 
ments, and captured 900 prisoners and 
several guns. Then the first day’s real 
battle at Spottsylvania Court-house was 
ended. 

On the morning of the 11th Grant wrote 
to the Secretary of War: ‘ We have now 
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stormy. He moved at midnight, and Han: 
cock took a position within 1,200 yards of 
the Confederate line. He stormed it at 
4 A.M. on the 12th. He burst through the 
lines, and, after a hand-to-hand conflict 
inside the trenches, captured 4,000 men, 
and drove his adversaries through the 
woods towards the village. At the sec- 
ond line of intrenchments Hancock’s men, 
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ended the sixth day of very heavy fight- 
ing. The result to this time is much in 
our favor. Our losses have been heavy, as 
well as those of the enemy. I think those 
of the enemy must be greater. We have 
taken over 5,000 prisoners by battle, while 
he has taken from us but few, except strag- 
glers. I propose to fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer.” The 11th 
was mostly spent in preparing for another 
battle. Grant determined to strike Lee’s 
right centre where it appeared most vul- 
nerable. The night was very dark and 
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having lost their organization, were forced 
to retire to the first, which they held 
with the aid of the 6th Corps. Five times 
during the day Lee attempted to dislodge 
Hancock, but was repulsed each time, with 
heavy loss. So fierce had been the battle 
that one-half of the forest within range of 
the musketry was destroyed by bullet- 
wounds. A tree 18 inches in diame- 
ter was entirely cut in two by musket- 
balls. The scene of the engagement was 
afterwards known as “the field of the 
bloody angle.” Meanwhile Burnside, on the 
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left, and Warren, on the right, had made 
attacks on Lee’s wings, but were repulsed. 
At midnight Lee withdrew to his second 
line, and Hancock finally held the works 
he had captured in the morning, with 
twenty-two guns. The official report of 
the National losses gave a total of 29,410 
men; of whom 269 officers and 3,019 en- 
listed men were killed, and nearly 7,000 
had been made prisoners. See WUILDER- 
NESS, BATTLE OF THE. 

Sprague, Joun Trrcoms, military offi- 
cer; born in Newburyport, Mass., July 3, 
1810; entered the United States marine 
corps in 1834; served in the Indian cam- 
paign in Florida in a manner that- won 
him two promotions; commissioned major 
May 14, 1861; and while stationed in 
Texas was captured by General Twigg 
and released on parole. He was adjutant- 
general of New York till 1865, when he 
was commissioned colonel of the 7th 
United States Infantry; served for a time 
in Florida; then became military governor 
there, and retired from the army in 1870. 
He published Origin, Progress, and Con- 
clusion of the Florida War. He died in 
New York City, Sept. 6, 1878. 

Sprague, WILLIAM, governor; born in 
Cranston, R. I., Sept. 12, 1831; was gov- 
crnor of Rhode Island in 1860-63; raised 
é battery of light artillery, with which 
he took part in the battle of Bull Run; 
refused a commission of brigadier-general 
of volunteers; and was United States Sen- 
ator in 1863-75. For many years he was 
one of the most extensive manufacturers. 

Spring Hill, ENGAGEMENT At. On 
Noy. 29, 1864, an engagement was fought 
at Spring Hill, in Maury county, Tenn., 
10 miles from Franklin and 12 miles north 
of Columbia, between National troops 
under General Schofield and a Confederate 
army under General Hood. Hood had 
made a rapid march upon Columbia in the 
hope of gaining the rear of Schofield, then 
at Pulaski; but Schofield returned to 
Columbia, thus checking Hood’s plan. For 
several days the two armies remained 
near each other at Columbia. On the 28th 
Hood made another attempt to gain 
Schofield’s rear by a movement to Spring 
Hill; but General Stanley, who was sent 
with his division and a large part of his 
artillery to Spring Hill, reached that place 
in time to prevent the Confederates from 


occupying it. During the afternoon of 
Noy. 29 Stanley’s and Hood’s advanced 
troops had a considerable engagement, 
which resulted in further checking Hood’s 
plans. At night the National troops left 
Spring Hill for Franklin, where a notable 
battle was fought. See FRANKLIN, Bat- 
DA ACD, 

Springer, WimL1Am McKeEnprer, jurist; 
born in New Lebanon, Ind., May 30, 1836; 
graduated at Indiana University in 1858; 
admitted to the bar in 1859 and _ prac- 
tised in Springfield, Ill.; member of Con- 
gress in 1875-95. On Dec. 15 of the 
former year he introduced a resolution in 
the House declaring ‘‘ the precedent of re- 
tiring from the Presidential office after 
the second term has become a part of our 
republican system, and any departure from 
this time-honored custom would be un- 
wise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril 
to our free institutions.” It is believed 
that the adoption of this resolution by 233 
yeas against 18 nays largely contributed 
to the loss by President Grant of a third 
nomination in 1876. Judge Springer was 
chief-justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals in 1895-99. He died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 4, 1903. 

Springfield, Mass., is widely noted as 
the seat of the United States Armory, the 
most extensive fire-arms manufactory in 
the country; and has extensive manufac- 
tures of cotton and woollen goods, ma- 
chinery, ete. It was organized as a town 
May 14, 1636, and for several years it was 
uncertain whether it belonged to Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. Pop. (1900), 
62,059; (1910) 88,926. 

Springfield, Mo., is on the summit of 
the Ozark Mountains in a rich lead and 
zine section. In the early part of the 
Civil War several battles occurred in the 
city and vicinity, in one of which (known 
as the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Aug. 10, 
1861) the Federal general, Nathaniel 
Lyon, was defeated and killed. On Jan. 8, 
1863, General Marmaduke, with 3,000 
Confederates, attacked the city, which was 
defended by Generals Brown and Hoyt 
with some 2,000 National troops. After 
five hours’ conflict the Confederates re- 
tired with the loss of over 200 men. The 
Nationals lost about the same number. 

Springfield, N. J., Barrie or. Military 
movements at the North, in 1780, exhibited 
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scarcely any offensive operations, yet there 
were some stirring events occurring oc- 
casionally. There was a British invasion 
of New Jersey. On June 6 (before the 
arrival of General Clinton from Charles- 
ton), General Knyphausen despatched 
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General Matthews from Staten Island, 
with about 5,000 men, to penetrate New 
Jersey. They took possession of Eliza- 
bethtown (June 7), and burned Connecti- 
cut Farms (then a hamlet, and afterwards 
the village of Union), on the road from 
Elizabethtown to Springfield. When the 
invaders arrived at the latter place, they 
met detachments which had come down 
from Washington’s camp at Morristown, 
and by them were driven back to the coast, 
where they remained a fortnight, until 
the arrival of Clinton from the South, 
who, with additional troops, joined Mat- 
thews (June 22). The British then at- 
tempted to draw Washington into a gen- 
eral battle or to capture his stores at 
Morristown. Feigning an expedition to 
the Hudson Highlands, Clinton deceived 
Washington, who, with a considerable 
force, marched in that direction, leaving 
General Greene in command at Spring- 
field. Perceiving the success of his strata- 
gem, Sir Henry, with Knyphausen, march- 


ed upon Greene with about 5,000 infantry, 
a considerable body of cavalry, and about 
twenty pieces of artillery. After a severe 
engagement (June 23, 1780), during which 
the British forced the bridge over the 
Rahway, the invaders were defeated and 
driven back. When they began their re- 
treat, they set fire to the village. They 
did not halt until they reached the waters 
between the main and Staten Island, to 
which spot they all retired. The British 
lost, it was estimated, in killed and wound- 
ed, during the entire invasion, about 300 
men; the loss of the Americans was less 
than 100. The British were 6,000 strong; 
the Americans only 1,500; but the latter 
were strongly posted on heights. 

Squatter, or Popular, Sovereignty. 
See SraTe SOVEREIGNTY. 

Squier, ErHraim Gerorcr, historian; 
born in Bethlehem, N. Y., June 17, 1821; 
engaged in journalism and civil engineer- 
ing. From 1845 to 1848 he edited the 
Scioto Gazette at Chillicothe, O., and be. 
came familiar with the ancient mounds 
in the Scioto Valley. In conjunction with 
Dr. Edward H. Davis, of Ohio, he began 
a systematic investigation of the aborigi- 
nal monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 
the results of which were published in the 
first volume of the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge. Thenceforth his life 
was devoted to researches into the archex- 
ology and ethnology of the ancient races 
of the American continent. In 1848 he 
was appointed chargé d’affaires to the re- 
publics of Central America, where he 
made special efforts towards securing the 
construction of an interoceanic railway, 
and afterwards published several works 
concerning those countries. He was 
United States commissioner to Peru in 
1863-64, and in 1871 became the first 
president of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of New York. Mr. Squier’s research- 
es and publications thereon have added 
greatly to the sum of human knowledge. 
His publications include Aboriginal Monu- 
ments of the State of New York; Serpent 
Symbols; Nicaragua: its People, Scenery, 
and Monuments; Notes on Central Amer- 
ica; Waikua, or Adventures on the Mos- 
quito Shore; The States of Central 
America; Monographs of Authors who 
have written on the Aboriginal Languages 
of Oentral America; and Peru: Incidents 
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and Beplorations in the Land of the In- 
cas. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
17, 1888. 

Stadacona, an Indian town on the site 
of Quebec, and the capital of the “ King 
of Canada.” See CARTIER, JACQUES. 

Staff Corps, Grnrran. See GENERAL 
Srarr Corps. 

Stage-Coaches. The custom of run- 
ning stage-coaches from inn to inn in Eng- 
land was introduced from the Continent, 
but in what year the first stage ran is not 
known, probably in the latter 


stops, ete., the roads being excellent, the 
coaches and service admirable, and the 
number of horses equal to the num- 
ber of miles—namely, 400—and the re- 
lays frequent. The first mail-coach was 
set up at Bristol by John Palmer, Aug. 
2, 1784. In the United States the first 
stage was run between New York City 
and Boston, 1732, probably not regu- 
larly and not long continued. In 1756 


there was one stage-coach running between 
New York City and Philadelphia, distance 


part of the sixteenth or early 
in the seventeenth century. 
Introduced into Scotland in 
1610 by Henry Anderson, 
running between Edinburgh 
and Leith. In 1659 the Cov- 
entry coach is referred to, 
and in 1661 the Oxford stage- 
coach. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the stage- 
coach was in extensive use. 
In 1757 the London 
and Manchester 
stage-coach made 
the trip, 187 miles, 
in three days reg- 
ularly, afterwards 


TRAVELLING BY 


reduced to nineteen hours, and the London 
and Edinburgh stage-coach ultimately 
made the distance between these cities, 
400 miles, in forty hours, including all 


STAGE COACH, 


ninety miles, time, three days. In 1765 
a second stage-coach was put on. In 1790 
the line was increased to four coaches, and 
in 1811 there were four coaches each way 
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daily. The first line, named the “ Expe- 
dition,’ from Philadelphia to Paulus Hook 
—time, twelve hours; fare, $8; second, 
“The Diligence ”—time, twenty-six hours; 
fare, $5.50; third, “ Accommodation,” left 
Philadelphia at 10 A.M., stopping over- 
night at Brunswick, N. J., arriving at 
Paulus Hook 12 m. next day; fare, $4.50. 
fourth, “Mail- coach,” left Philadelphia 
1 p.M., travelled all night, arrived at Paul- 
us Hook at 6 a.m. At this time the coach- 
es were poorly constructed for eight to ten 
passengers, each passenger allowed four- 
teen Ibs. of luggage free—150 Ibs. the ex- 
tent. In later years the stage-coach was 
impreved, but was never agreeable, as the 
roads were always bad, except in the finest 
weather. 

Stager, Anson, telegrapher; born in 
Ontario county, N. Y., April 20, 1825; 
built a telegraph line from Philadelphia 
to Harrisburg, and took charge of the 
first office in Lancaster, Pa., in 1846. 
When the Civil War began he took charge 
of the telegraphs in southern Ohio and 
along the Virginia line, and made a cipher 
code by which he could secure safe com- 
munication with operators. In 1861-68 
he was general superintendent of all gov- 
ernment telegraphs, and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was brevetted 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He died 
in Chicago, Jil., March 26, 1885. 

Staked Plains, or Llano Estacado, 
extensive table-lands in western Texas 


and eastern New Mexico, whose surface, 
gently undulating, is destitute of wood 
and water; vegetation very scanty. The 
name is derived from the abundant growth 
of the Yucca alefolia, or “Spanish dag- 
gers,” the naked stems of which, growing 
to the height of 10 feet, resemble stakes. 

Stalwarts and MHalf-breeds, names 
applied to certain members of the Repub- 
lican party during the administration of 
President Grant; the former to those 
leaders who supported the “ machine”; 
the latter to their opponents. The former 
were lead by Senator Roscoe Conkling, of 
New York, who, with other leaders, had 
acquired control of the distribution of ap- 
pointive offices under the national gov- 
ernment. The Stalwarts proposed Generad 
Grant for a third term in 1880, but the 
convention nominated General Garfield in- 
stead. Soon after the inauguration of the 
President-elect, Senator. Conkling quar- 
relled with the President, and, with his 
associate from New York, Senator Platt, 
resigned from the Senate, on the ground 
that the New York Senators should have 
been consulted by the President prior to 
his appointment of influential federal offi- 
cers in New York State. The two Senators 
applied to the State legislature for re- 
election and were beaten. With the assas- 
sination of President Garfield and the 
withdrawal of Senator Conkling from 
public life the Stalwart faction in the 
party came to an end. 
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Stamp Act, Tur. Laws authorizing 
the use of stamps, stamped paper, or 
stamps on packages, bearing fixed rates 
for the stamps, for raising revenue, were 
introduced into England, in the reign of 
William and Mary, from Holland. From 
that time until now the system has been 
a favorite one in England for raising 
revenue. Each stamp represents a tax 
for a certain sum which must be paid 
to obtain it. A penalty is imposed upon 
those attempting to evade it, and the 
transaction in which it should have been 
used was declared invalid without it. A 
stamp duty had never been imposed in 
the eolonies. In 1732 it was proposed, 
but the great minister, Walpole, said, 


*T will leave the taxation of America to 
some of. my successors who have more 
courage than I have.” In 1739 Sir Will- 
iam Keith, governor of Pennsylvania, 
proposed such a tax in that province. 
Franklin thought it just, as he said in 
the convention at Albany in 1754; Lieu- 
tenant-governor De Lancey proposed it 
in New York in 1755; and in 1756 Goy- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, urged 
Parliament to adopt a stamp tax. In 
1757 it was proposed to Pitt to tax the 
colonies. “TI will never burn my fingers 
with an American stamp tax,” he said. 
But George Grenville, Pitt’s brother-in- 
law, bolder than his predecessors, pro- 
posed in 1764 a stamp tax to be extended 
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to the colonies. It was delayed to await 
suggestions from the latter. 

The law required that for every skin 
or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet 
or piece of paper, on which should be 
engrossed, written, or printed any dec- 
laration, plea, replication, rejoinder, de- 
murrer, or other pleading, or any copy 
thereof, in any court of law within the 
British colonies and plantations in Amer- 
ica, a stamp duty should be imposed. 
Also for all legal documents of every kind, 
marriage certificates, ete, a stamp duty 
should be paid. The stamps were printed 
in embossed letters, sometimes directly 
upon the paper 
used, but more 
generally, for the 
colonies, on coarse 
blue paper, such as 
is known as “ to- 
bacco paper.” The 
value of each 
stamp was indi- 
cated upon it, and 
elit varied from 3d, to 

in i} £2. The kinds of 

documents and 
other papers to be 
stamped to make 
them legal numbered fifty-four. To the 
blue-paper stamps was attached a narrow 
strip of tinfoil, represented in the larger 
engraving by the white space. The ends 
of the foil were passed through the parch- 
ment or paper, flattened on the opposite 
side, and a piece of paper with a rough 
device and number, seen in the smaller en- 
graving, with a crown and the initials of 
the King pasted over to secure it. 

In the preamble to the Stamp Act the 
open avyowal was made that its purpose 
was the “raising of a revenue for defray- 
ing the expenses of defending, protecting, 
and securing his Majesty’s dominions in 
America.” This phraseology was rather 
deceptive. The British treasury had been 
exhausted not by defending the colonies, 
but by wars in Europe, and its coffers 
needed replenishing. ‘This was the real 
meaning of the Stamp Act, and the Ameri- 
cans clearly perceived it. When accounts 
of this scheme reached Boston, the newly 
elected representatives of that town were 
instructed to use all their efforts “ against 
the pending plan of parliamentary taxa- 
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tion,” and for the “ repeal of any such acts 
already passed.” These instructions were 
drawn by Samuel Adams, and contained 
the first decided protest uttered against 
this taxation scheme. It was suggested 
that a combination of all the colonies in 
opposition to the act would be expedient. 
A committee of correspondence was ap- 
pointed to hold communications with the 
other colonial assemblies, and the political 
postulate—* Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny ”’—an idea borrowed from 
the Dutch, was boldly enunciated in a 
pamphlet by James Otis, entitled The 
Rights of the British Colonies Asserted. 
The Assembly also resolved, “That the 
imposition of duties and taxes by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain upon a people 
not represented in the House of Commons 
is absolutely irreconcilable with their 
rights.” Opposition to the measure soon 
appeared in all the colonies. The people 
in cities and villages gathered in excited 
groups and loudly expressed their indig- 
nation. The pulpit denounced the scheme, 
and associations calling themselves the 
“Sons of Liberty,” in every colony, put 
forth their energies in defence of popular 
freedom. The press, then assuming much 
power, spoke out fearlessly. Men ap- 
pointed by the crown, known as “ stamp 
distributers,” were insulted and despised, 
and not allowed to act. Stamps were 
seized on their arrival and secreted or 
burned, and when Noy. 1 arrived--the 
day on which the law was to take effect— 
there were no officials courageous enough 
to attempt to enforce it. The public senti- 
ment had already taken a more dignified 
tone and assumed an aspect of nationality. 
A general congress of delegates was called, 
and met in New York (see Stamp Act 
Conecress, THE) in October, 1765, and sent 
out documents boldly asserting the rights 
of the people. Nov. 1 was observed as a 
day of fasting and 
mourning. Funeral 
processions paraded 
city streets, and bells 
tolled funeral knells. 
The colors of sailing- 
vessels were trailed at 
half-mast, and the 
columns of newspapers 
exhibited broad black 
lines. The courts were 
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closed, legal marriages ceased, ships re- 
mained in port, and for a while all busi- 
ness was suspended. Out of this calm a 
tempest was evolved. Mobs began to as- 
sail the residences of officials and burn dis- 
tinguished royalists in efligy. Merchants 
entered into agregments not to import 
goods from Great Britain, and very soon 
such a cry of remonstrance from all classes 
in America assailed the ears of the British 
ministry, as well as from merchants and 
manufacturers of London, that the ques- 
tion of repealing the act was raised. 

In March, 1766, a protest, prepared by 
Lord Lyttelton, against the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, was signed by thirty-three 
peers. In that House it was maintained 
that such a strange and unheard-of sub- 
mission of King, Lords, and Commons to 
a successful insurrection of the colonies 
would make the authority of Great Britain 
contemptible. There were sixty-three mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, including sev- 
eral bishops, who were for subduing the 
colonies with fire and sword, if necessary ; 
but the vote for repeal stood 105 against 
71. Soon afterwards a second protest, con- 
taining a vigorous defence of the policy 
of Grenville, and showing a disposition to 
enforce the Stamp Act at all hazards, was 
signed by twenty-eight peers. At that 
hour of efforts for conciliation five of the 
bishops “solemnly recorded, on the jour- 
nal of the House of Lords, their unrelent- 
ing enmity to measures of peace.” 

On March 18, 1766, in pursuance of the 
provisions of a bill introduced in Parlia- 
ment by William Pitt, the act was re- 
pealed. In the bill was a clause declar- 
atory of the right of Parliament to tax 
the colonies, which was not acceptable 
to the latter. Pitt said the repealing 
bill could not have passed but for this 
clause, so of two evils he chose the least. 
The Americans were so pleased, however, 
with the repeal of the obnoxious act that, 
in gratitude to the King and to Pitt, stat- 
ues were erected to them. An equestrian 
statue of the King was erected in Bowling 
Green, New York City, and a statue 
of Pitt in the attitude of speaking was 
set up at the intersection of Wall and 
William streets. Another was erected in 
Charleston, S. C. The King was dissatis- 
fied with the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
regarding it as “a fatal compliance which 


had wounded the majesty of England, 
and planted thorns under his pillow.” 
He scolded Lord North, for he preferred 
the risk of losing the colonies rather than 
to yield one iota of his claim to absolute 
authority over them. See Pirr, WILLIAM. 

The following is the full text of the 
Stamp Act, which received the royal signa- 
ture, March 27, 1765: 


Whereas, -by an act made in the last 
session of Parliament, several duties were 
granted, continued, and appropriated tow- 
ards defraying the expenses of defending, 
protecting, and securing the British col- 
onies and plantations in America; and 
whereas it is first necessary that prevision 
be made for raising a further revenue 
within your Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica, towards defraying the said expenses; 
we, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of Great Britain, 
in Parliament assembled, have therefore 
resolved to give and grant unto your 
Majesty the several rights and duties here- 
inafter mentioned; and do most humbly 
beseech your Majesty that it may be enact- 
ed. And be it enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the author- 
ity of the same, that from and after the 
first day of November, one thousand seven 
hundred and _ sixty-five, there shall be 
raised, levied, collected, and paid unto 
his Majesty, his heirs and_ successors, 
throughout the colonies and plantations 
in America, which now. are, or hereafter 
may be, under the dominion of his Majes- 
ty, his heirs and successors: 

1. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any declaration, plea, replication, re- 
joinder, demurrer, or other pleading, or 
any copy thereof, in any court of law 
within the British colonies and plantations 
in America, a stamp duty of three pence. 

2. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
whcih shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any special bail, and appearance upon 
such bail in any such court, a suamp duty 
of two shillings. 

3. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
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parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which may be engrossed, written, or printed 
any petition, bill, or answer, claim, plea, 
replication, rejoinder, demurrer, or other 
pleading, in any court of chancery or equity 
within the said colonies and plantations, 
a stamp act of one shilling and six pence. 

4, For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any copy of any petition, bill, answer, 
claim, plea, replication, rejoinder, de- 
murrer, or other pleading, in any such 
court, a stamp duty of three pence. 

5. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any monition, libel, answer, allegation, 
inventory, renunciation, in ecclesiastical 
matters, in any court of probate, court of 
the ordinary, or other court exercising 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the said 
colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
one shilling. 

6. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any copy of any will (other than the 
probate thereof), monition, libel, answer, 
allegation, inventory, or renunciation, in 
ecclesiastical matters in any such court, 
a stamp duty of six pence. 

7. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any donation, presentation, collation 
or institution, of or to any benefice, or any 
writ or instrument for the like purpose, 
or any register, entry, testimonial, or cer- 
tificate of any degree taken in any uni- 
versity, academy, college, or seminary of 
learning, within the said colonies and 
plantations, a stamp duty of two pounds. 

8. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any monition, libel, claim, answer, 
allecation, information, letter of request, 
execution, renunciation, inventory, or other 
pleading, in any admiralty court within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of one shilling. 

9. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which any copy of any such monition, 
libel, claim, answer, allegation, informa- 


tion, letter of request, execution, renuncia- 
tion, inventory, or other pleading shall be 
engrossed, written, or printed, a stamp 
duty of six pence. 

10. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any appeal, writ of error, writ of 
dower, ad quo damnum, certiorari, statute 
merchant, statute staple, attestation, or 
certificate, by any officer, or exemplifica- 
tion of any record or proceeding, in any 
court whatsoever, within the said colonies 
and plantations (except appeals, writs of 
error, certiorari, attestations, certificates, 
and exemplifications, for, or relating to, 
the removal of any proceedings from be- 
fore a single justice of the peace) a stamp 
duty of ten shillings. 

11. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any writ of covenant for levy- 
ing fines, writ of entry for suffering a 
common recovery, or attachment issuing 
out of or returnable into any court within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of five shilings. 

12. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any judgment, decree, or sentence, or 
dismission, or any record of nisi prius or 
postea, in any court within the said colo- 
nies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
four shillings. 

13. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any affidavit, common bail, or ap- 
pearance, interrogatory, deposition, rule, 
order or warrant of any court, or any 
dedimus potestament, capias  subpeena, 
summons, compulsory citation, commis- 
sion, recognizance, or any other writ, proc- 
ess, or mandate, issuing out of or re- 
turnable into any court, or any office 
belonging thereto, or any other proceeding 
therein whatsoever, or any copy thereof, 
or of any record not hereinbefore charged, 
within the said colonies and plantations 
(except warrants relating to criminal mat- 
ters, and proceedings thereon, or relating 
thereto), a stamp duty of one shilling. 

14. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
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on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any note or bill of lading, which 
shall be signed for any kind of goods, 
wares or merchandise, to be exported from, 
or any cocket or clearance granted within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of four pence. 

15. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed letters of mart or commission for 
private ships-of-war, within the said colo- 
nies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
twenty shillings. 

16. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any grant, appointment, or admission 
of or to any public beneficial office or em- 
ployment, for the space of one year, or any 
lesser time, of or above twenty pounds per 
annum sterling money, in salary, fees, and 
perquisites, within the said colonies and 
plantations (except commissions and ap- 
pointments of officers of the army, navy, 
ordnance, or militia, of judges, and of 
justices of the peace), a stamp duty of 
ten shillings. 

17. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which any grant, of any liberty, privilege, 
or franchise, under the seal or sign 
manual of any governor, proprietor, or 
public officer, alone or in conjunction with 
any other person or persons, or with any 
council, or any council and assembly, or 
any exemplification of the same, shall be 
engrossed, written, or printed within the 
said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of six pounds. 

18. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any license for retailing spirituous 
liquors, to be granted to any person who 
shall take out the same, within the said 
colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
twenty shillings. 

19. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any license for retailing of wine, to be 
granted to any person who shall not 
take out a license for retailing of spirit- 
uous liquors, within the said colonies and 
plantations, a stamp duty of four pounds. 


20. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed any license for retailing of spirituous 
liquors, within the said colonies and plan- 
tations, a stamp duty of three pounds. 

21. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any probate of will, letters of ad- 
ministration, or of guardianship for any 
estate above the value of twenty pounds 
sterling money, within the British colo- 
nies and plantations upon the continent 
of America, the islands belonging thereto, 
and the Bermuda and Bahama islands, a 
stamp duty of five shillings. 

22. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such probate, letters of ad- 
ministration or of guardianship, within 
all other parts of the British dominions 
in America, a stamp duty of ten shillings. 

23. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any bond for securing the pay- 
ment of any sum of money, not exceeding 
the sum of ten pounds sterling money, 
within the British colonies and planta- 
tions upon the continent of America, the 
islands belonging thereto, and the Ber- 
muda and Bahama islands, a stamp duty 
of six pence. 

24. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any bond for securing the pay- 
ment of any sum of money above ten 
pounds and not exceeding twenty pounds 
sterling money, within such colonies, plan- 
tations, and islands, a stamp duty of one 
shilling. 

25. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any bond for securing the pay- 
ment of any sum of money above twenty 
pounds and not exceeding forty pounds 
sterling money, within such colonies and 
plantations and islands, a stamp duty of 
one shilling and six pence. 

26. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written or 
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printed any order or warrant for survey- 
ing or setting out any quantities of land 
not exceeding 100 acres, issued by any 
governor, proprietor, or any public officer, 
alone or in conjunction with any other 
person or persons, or with any council, or 
any council or assembly, with the Brit- 
ish colonies and plantations in America, a 
stamp duty of six pence. 

27. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such order or warrant for 
surveying or setting out any quantity of 
-land above 100 and not exceeding 200 
acres, Within the said colonies and plan- 
tations, a stamp duty of one shilling. 

28. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such order or warrant for 
surveying or setting out any quantity of 
land above 200 and not exceeding 320 
acres, and in proportion for every such 
order or warrant for surveying or setting 
out every other 320 acres, within the said 
colonies and plantations, a stamp duty of 
one shilling and six pence. 

29. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any original grant or any deed, 
mesne conveyance, or other instrument 
whatsoever, by which any quantity of 
land not exceeding 100 acres shall be 
granted, conveyed, or assigned, within the 
British colonies and plantations upon the 
continent of America, the islands belong- 
ing thereto, and the Bermuda and Bahama 
islands (except leases for any term not 
exceeding the term of twenty-one years), 
a stamp duty of one shilling and six pence. 

30. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such original grant, or any 
such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any 
quantity of land above 100 and not exceed- 
ing 200 acres shall be granted, conveyed, 
or assigned, within such colonies, plan- 
tations, and islands, a stamp duty of two 
shillings. 

31. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 


printed any such original grant, or any 
such deed, mesne conveyance, or other in- 
strument whatsoever, by which any quan- 
tity of land above 200 and not exceeding 
320 acres shall be granted, conveyed, or 
assigned, and in proportion for every such 
grant, deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument, granting, conveying, or assign- 
ing every other 320 acres, within such 
colonies, plantations, and islands, a stamp 
duty of two shillings and six pence. 

32. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such original grant, or any 
such deed, mesne conveyance, or other 
instrument whatsoever, by which any 
quantity of land not exceeding 100 acres 
shall be granted, conveyed, or assigned, 
within all other parts of the British do- 
minion in America, a stamp duty of three 
shillings. 

33. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such original grant, or any 
such deed, mesne conveyance, or other in- 
strument whatsoever, by which any 
quantity of land above 100 and not ex- 
ceeding 200 acres shall be granted, con- 
veyed, or assigned, within the same parts 
of the said domains, a stamp duty of four 
shillings. 

34. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such original grant, or any 
such deed, mesne conveyance, or other in- 
strument whatsoever, by which any quan- 
tity of land above 200 and not exceeding 
320 acres shall be granted, conveyed, or 
assigned, and in proportion for every such 
grant, deed, mesne conveyance, or other in- 
strument, granting, conveying, or assign- 
ing every other 320 acres within the same 
parts of the said dominions, a stamp duty 
of five shillings. 

35. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any grant, appointment, or ad- 
mission of or to any beneficial office or 
employment,. not hereinbefore charged, 
above the value of twenty pounds per an- 
num sterling money, in salary, fees, and 
perquisites, or any exemplification of the 
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same within the British colonies and plan- 
tations upom the continent of America, 
the islands belonging thereto, and the 
Bermuda and Bahama islands (except 
commissions of the officers of the army, 
navy, ordnance, or militia, and of justices 
of the peace), a stamp duty of four 
pounds. 

36. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any such grant, appointment, or 
admission of or to any such public bene- 
ficial office or employment, or any exempli- 
fication of the same within all other parts 
of the British dominions in America, a 
stamp duty of six pounds. 

37. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any indenture, lease, conveyance, 
contract, stipulation, bill of sale, charter 
party, protest, articles of apprenticeship 
or covenant (except for the hire of ser- 
vants not apprentices, and also except such 
other matters as hereinbefore charged), 
within the British colonies and plantations 
in America, a stamp duty of two shillings 
and six pence. 

38. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which any warrant or order for au- 
diting any public accounts, beneficial war- 
rant, order, grant, or certificate, under 
any public seal, or under the seal or 
sign manual of any governor, proprietor, 
or publie officer, alone or in conjunction 
with any person or persons, or with any 
council, or any council and assembly, 
not hereinbefore charged, or any passport 
or letpass, surrender of office, or policy 
of assurance, which shall be engrossed, 
written, or printed within the said colo- 
nies and plantations (except warrants or 
orders for the service of the army, navy, 
ordnance, or militia, and grants of offices 
under twenty pounds per annum, in sal- 
ary, fees, and perquisites), a stamp duty 
of five shillings. 

39. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any notarial act, bond, deed, let- 
ter of attorney, procuration, mortgage, re- 
lease, or other obligatory instrument, not 
hereinbefore charged, within the said colo- 


nies and plantations, a stamp duty of two 
shillings. 

40. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which shall be engrossed, written, or 
printed any register, entry, or enrolment 
of any grant, deed, or other instrument 
whatsoever, hereinbefore charged, within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of three pence. 

41. For every skin or piece of vellum or 
parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, on 
which shall be engrossed, written, or print- 
ed grant register, entry, or enrolment of 
any grant, deed, or other instrument what- 
soever, not hereinbefore charged, within 
the said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of two shillings. 

42. And for and upon every pack of 
playing cards, and all dice, which shall be 
sold or used within the said colonies and 
plantations, the several stamp duties fol- 
lowing (that is to say) : 

43. For every pack of cards, one shil- 
ling. 

44, For every pair of such dice, ten 
shillings. 

45. And for and upon every paper call- 
ed a pamphlet, and upon every newspa- 
per containing public news or _ occur- 
rences, which shall be printed, dispersed, 
and made public, within any of the said 
colonies and plantations, and for and 
upon such advertisements as are herein- 
after mentioned, the respective duties fol- 
lowing (that is to say): 

46. For every such pamphlet and pa- 
per, contained in a half sheet or any 
lesser piece of paper, which shall be so 
printed, a stamp duty of one half-penny 
for every printed copy thereof. 

47. For every such pamphlet and pa- 
per (being larger than half a sheet and 
not exceeding one whole sheet) which 
shall be printed, a stamp duty of one 
penny for every printed copy thereof. 

48. For every pamphlet and _ paper, 
being larger than one whole sheet and 
not exceeding six sheets in octavo, or in 
a lesser page, or not exceeding twelve 
sheets in quarto, or twenty sheets in folio, 
which shall be so printed, a duty after 
the rate of one shilling for every sheet 
of any kind of paper which shall be con- 
tained in one printed copy thereof. 

49, For every advertisement to be con: 
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tained tn any gazette, newspaper, or 
other paper, or any pamphlet which 
shall be so printed, a duty of two shil- 
lings. 

50. For every almanac, or calendar, for 
any one particular year, or for any time 
less than a year, which shall be written 
or printed on one side only of any one 
sheet, skin, or piece of paper, parchment, 
or vellum, within the said colonies and 
plantations, a stamp duty of two pence. 

51. For every other almanac or eal- 
endar, for any one particular year, which 
shall be written or printed within the 
said colonies and plantations, a stamp 
duty of four pence. 

52. And for every almanac or calendar, 
written or printed in the said colonies and 
plantations, to serve for several years, 
duties to the same amount respectively 
shall be paid for every such year. 

53. For every skin or piece of vellum 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper, 
on which any instrument, proceeding, or 
other matter or thing, aforesaid shall 
be engrossed, written, or printed, within 
the said colonies and plantations, in any 
other than the English language, a stamp 
duty double the amount of the respective 
duties before charged thereon. 

54. And there shall be also paid, in the 
said colonies and plantations, duty of six 
pence for every twenty shillings, in any 
sum not exceeding fifty pounds sterling 
money, which shall be given, paid, con- 
tracted, or agreed for with or in relation 
to any clerk or apprentice, which shall 
be put or placed to or with any 
master or mistress, to learn any pro- 
fession, trade, or employment. II. And 
also a duty of one shilling for every 
twenty shillings, in any sum not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds, which shall be given, 
paid, contracted, or agreed for, with or 
in relation to, any such clerk or ap- 
prentice. 

55. Finally, the produce of all the 
aforementioned duties shall be paid into 
his Majesty’s treasury, and there held in 
reserve, to be used from time to time 
by the Parliament for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses necessary for the 
defence, protection, and security of the 
said colonies and plantations. 

Stamp-Act Congress, Tur, assembled 
in New York on Oct. 7, 1765, to con- 


sider Grenyille’s obnoxious scheme of tax- 
ation. It was organized by the choice 
of Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, 
chairman, and John Cotten, clerk. The 
following representatives presented their 
credentials: Massachusetts—James Otis, 
Oliver Partridge, Timothy Ruggles. New 
York—Robert R. Livingston, John Cru- 
ger, Philip Livingston, William Bayard, 
Leonard Lispenard. New Jersey—Robert 
Ogden, Hendrick Fisher, Joseph Borden. 
Rhode Island— Metcalf Bowler, Henry 
Ward. Pennsylvania— John Dickinson, 
John Morton, George Bryan. Delaware— 
Thomas McKean, Cesar Rodney, Connect- 
icut—Eliphalet Dyer, David Rowland, 
William 8. Johnson. Maryland—William 
Murdock, Edward Tilghman, Thomas Ring- 
gold. South Carolina— Thomas Lynch, 
Christopher Gadsden, John Rutledge. The 
Congress continued in session fourteen 
consecutive days, and adopted a Declara- 
tion of Rights, written by John Cruger, a 
Petition to the King, written by Robert 
R. Livingston, and a Memorial to Both 
Houses of Parliament, written by James 
Otis. In all these the principles which 
governed the leaders in the Revolution- 
ary War soon afterwards were conspicu- 
ous. The proceedings were signed by all 
the delegates excepting Ruggles and Ogden, 
who were afterwards active loyalists or 
Tories. 

Stanbery, Henry, statesman; born in 
New York City, Feb. 20, 1803; graduated 
at Washington College, Pa., in 1819; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1824, and began prac- 
tice in Lancaster county, O. He was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of the United 
States by President Johnson in 1866. When 
the latter’s impeachment trial was im- 
pending he resigned his office and became 
one of the counsel for the defendant. He 
died in New York City, June 26, 1881. 

Standard Oil. See Trusts. 

Standard Time. Chiefly for the conven- 
ience of the railroads in the United States 
a standard of time was established by 
mutual agreement in 1883, on principles 
first suggested by Charles F. Dowd, of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., by which trains 
are run and local time regulated. The 
United States, beginning at its extreme 
eastern limit and extending to the Pacific 
coast, is divided into four time-sections: 
eastern, central, mountain, and Pacific. 
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The eastern section, the time of which is 
that of the -seventy-fifth meridian, lies 
between the Atlantic Ocean and an 
irregular line drawn from Detroit, Mich., 
to Charleston, S. C. The central, 
the time of which is that of the nine- 
tieth meridian, includes all between the 
last-named line and an irregular line 
from Bismarck, N. D., to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. The mountain, the 
time of which is that of the 105th 
meridian, includes all between the last- 
named line and the western boundary of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. The 
Pacific, the time of which is that of the 
120th meridian, includes all between the 
last-named line and the Pacific coast. The 
difference in time between adjoining sec- 
tions is one hour. Thus, when it is twelve 
o’clock noon in New York City (eastern 
time, it is 11 a.m. (central time) 
at Chicago, and 10 Aa.m. at Denver 
(mountain time), and at San Francisco, 
9 a.m. (Pacific time). The true local 
time of any place is slower or faster 
than the standard time as the place is 
east or west of the time meridian; thus, 
the true local time at Boston, Mass., is 
sixteen minutes faster than eastern stand- 
ard time, while at Buffalo, N. Y., it is 
sixteen minutes slower, the seventy fifth 
time meridian being half-way between 
Boston and Buffalo. Local time and 
standard time agree at Denver, Col., as 


Denver is on the 105th meridian, that of 
the mountain section. 

Standards, a flag or ensign round which 
men rally or unite for a common purpose; 
also an emblem of nationality. The prac- 
tice of an army using standards dates 
from the earliest times. The emblem of 
the cross on standards and shields is due 
to the asserted miraculous appearance of a 
cross to Constantine, previous to his battle 
with Maxentius; Eusebius says that he re- 
ceived this statement from the Emperor 
himself, 312. The standard was named 
labarum. For the celebrated French stand- 
ard, Awriflamme. The British imperial 
standard was first hoistedon the Tower of 
London, and on Bedford tower, Dublin, and 
displayed by the foot guards, on the union 
of the kingdoms, Jan. 1, 1801. See Frag. 

Standards, NATIONAL BUREAU OF, a 
bureau organized under an act of Con- 
gress in 1901, and consisting of Dr. H. 
S. Pritchett, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dr. Iva 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Elihu Thomson, of Boston; Edwin L. 
Nichols, of Cornell University, and Al- 
bert L. Colby, of Pennsylvania. Under 
the law the bureau is to make all com- 
parisons, calibrations, tests, or investi- 
gations for the government or for the 
State governments free of charge, but for 
others a fee is to be charged. Few of the 
States give any attention to the matter of 
standards, and the 
trouble everywhere 
is that every city 
and town has 
standards secured 
from private con- 
cerns. 

Standing Army. 
See Army. 

Standish, Mires, 
Pilgrim soldier; 
born in Lancashire, 
England, about 
1584. He had 


served as a soldier 
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SWORD AND MUSKET-BARREL, 


in the Nether- 
lands; was chosen 
captain of the New 
Plymouth settlers, 
though not a mem- 
ber of the church; 
small in person, of 
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great energy, activity, and courage; and 
rendered important service to the early 
settlers by inspiring Indians, disposed to 
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lenge to Captain Standish through a 
friendly Indian who lived with the Pil- 
grims. Standish accepted the challenge 
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be hostile, with awe for the English. One 
of the Indians, Wituamit, had already 
killed two white men, and was planning to 
massacre the settlements at Plymouth and 
Weymouth. Governor Bradford ordered 
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Captain Standish to settle matters. The 
Indians, having grown defiant, sent a chal- 


and, with the help of a score of sturdy 
fighters, put the Indians to rout. In all, 
seven Indians were killed, and their con- 
spiracy was nipped in the bud. Standish 
visited England in 1625 as agent for the 
colony, and brought supplies the next year. 
The captain’s wife, Rose Standish, was 
one of the victims of the famine and fever 
of 1621. In 1626 Standish settled at Dux- 
bury, Mass., where he lived the remainder 
of his days administering the office of 
magistrate, or assistant, during the whole 
term. He also took part in the settle- 
ment of Bridgewater (1649). He died vet. 
3, 1656. A monument to his memory has 
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KITCHEN OF STANDISH’S HOUSE. 


been erected on Captain’s Hill, Duxbury. 
Standish has been immortalized by Long- 
fellow in his celebrated poem, The Oowrt- 
ship of Miles Standish, which recounts 
the romance of the masterful little cap- 
tain in his relations with John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullins. Standish lives in liter- 
ature and tradition as one of the most 
virile and picturesque figures in early 
American history. In Pilgrim Hall, Plym- 
outh, is preserved Standish’s sword and 
the barrel of his musket. 

Stand-patters. See INSURGENTS. 

Stanford, Leann, philanthropist; born 
in Watervliet, N. Y., March 9, 1824; re- 
ceived a common-school education; was 
admitted to the bar in 1849; and prac- 
tised in Port Washington, Wis., till 1852, 
when he removed to California and en- 
gaged in gold-mining. In 1856 he settled 
in San Francisco, where he established a 
commercial house and acquired a large 


fortune. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1860; 
governor of California in 1861; became 
interested in the construction of trans- 


continental railroads; was United States 
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Senator in 1885-91; and founded the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, as a me- 
morial of his only son. He died in Palo 
Alto, Cal., June 20, 1893. The univer- 
sity work laid out by him was continued 
by his widow, who gave the institution 
the largest endowment of any educational 
plant in the world. She died in Honolulu, 
Feb. 28, 1905. 

In 1911 there were 154 professors and 
instructors; 1,617 students; 140,000 vol- 
umes in the library; grounds and build- 
ings valued at over $7,000,000; scientific 
apparatus, etc., $570,000; endowment over 
$24,500,000; and graduates, 3,368. Davin 
Srarrk JoRDAN (q.v.) has been president 
since 1891. 

Stanley, Davin Stoan, military. offi- 
cer; born in Cedar Valley, O., June 1, 
1828; graduated at West Point in 1852, 
entering the dragoon service. When the 
Civil War began he brought off the goy- 
ernment property from the forts in the 
Southwest, and performed good service 
in Missouri, especially at Dug Springs 
and Wilson’s Creek. After performing 
signal service in Misissippi, he became 
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chief of cavalry in the Army of the 
Cumberland late in 1862, and displayed 
great skill in the battle of Sronr RIveR 
(q. v.), and afterwards in driving Bragg 
into Georgia. Late in 1863 he command- 
ed a division of the 4th Corps. He was 
in the Atlanta campaign, and commanded 
the 4th Corps from July, 1864, to the close 
of the war. By his arrival on the battle- 
field at Franklin he averted serious dis- 
aster, but was wounded and disabled. He 
had been made major-general of volun- 
teers in November, 1862, and in March, 
1865, was brevetted major-general, United 
States army. He was retired in 1892, and 
died in Washington, D. C., March 13,-1902. 


Stanley, Henry Morton, explorer; 
born near Denbigh, Wales, in 1840. His 
original name was John Rawlands. For 


ten years he was in the poor-house of St. 
Asaph, where he received a good educa- 
tion, and left it at the age of thirteen, 
became teacher of a school, and finally 
shipped at Liverpool as a cabin-boy for 
New Orleans. There he found employ- 
ment with a merchant named Stanley, 
who adopted him and gave him his name. 
Enlisting in the Confederate army at the 
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beginning of the Civil War, he was made 
prisoner, and entered the United States 
navy as a volunteer. After the war he 
travelled in Turkey and Asia Minor, and 
visited Wales. At the poor-house of St. 
Asaph he gave a dinner to the children, 


and told them that what success he had 
attained in life he owed to the education 
received there. Returning to the United 
States, he was engaged in 1868, by the 
proprietor of the New York Herald to ac- 
company the British expedition to Abys- 
sinia, as correspondent. In the fall of 
1869 he was commissioned by the proprie- 
tor of the Herald to “find Dr. Living- 
stone.” After visiting several countries in 
the East, he sailed from Bombay (Oct. 
12, 1870) for Zanzibar, where he arrived 
early in January, 1871, and set out for the 
interior of Africa (March 21), with 192 
followers. He found Livingstone (Nov. 
10), and reported to the British Associ- 
ation Aug. 16, 1872, and in 1873 he re- 
ceived the patron’s medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He was commis- 
sioned by the proprietors of the New 
York Herald and the London Telegraph 
to explore the lake region of Central 
Africa. He set out from the eastern 
coast in November, 1874, with 300 men. 
When he reached the Victoria Nyanza 
Lake (Feb. 27, 1875), he had lost 194 
men by death or desertion. He circum- 
navigated the lake, covering about 1,000 
miles in the voyage. After exploring that 
interior region, he entered upon the Congo 
River and made a most perilous and ex- 
citing voyage down the stream. Subse- 
quently he established the Congo Free 
State, and at the head of another Afri- 
can expedition effected the rescue of Emin 
Pasha. He returned to England in May, 
1890, and jn 1895 was elected to Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal Unionist. His princi- 
pal publications are How I Found Living- 
stone; Through the Dark Continent; and 
The Congo and the Founding of Lis Free 
State. He died in London, May 10, 1904. 

Stansbury, ArtHur J., author; born 
in New York City in 1781; graduated at 
Columbia College in 1799, and became a 
licensed preacher in 1810. His publica- 
tions include Elementary Catechism on 
the Constitution of the United States; 
Report of the Trial of Judge James H. 
Peck on an Impeachment by the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
ete. He died about 1845. 

Stansbury, Howarp, surveyor; born in 
New York City, Feb. 8, 1806; became a 
civil engineer. In 1828 he was appointed 
to survey lines for the proposed canals 
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from Lakes Erie and Michigan to the Wa- 
bash River. He was made first lieutenant, 
Topographical Engineers, in 1838, and 
captain in 1840; explored the Great Salt 
Lake region in 1849-51, and gained a high 


reputation by his report on that section. 
He was promoted major in 1861. He was 
the author of An Lapedition to the Val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. He 
died in Madison, Wis., April 17, 1863. 
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Stanton, Epwin McMasrers, states- 
man; born in Steubenville, O., Dee. 19, 
1814; graduated at Kenyon College, Ohio, 
in 1833; was admitted to the bar in 1836, 
and acquired an extensive practice in 
Steubenville. In 1848 he went to Pitts- 
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burg, Pa., where he became a leader in his 
profession. He removed to Washington in 
1857, and was employed by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Black to plead important cases for the 
United States. In December, 1860, he 
succeeded Black as Attorney-General, and 
resisted the early Confederate movements 
with all his might. In January, 1862, he 
was appointed to succeed General Cam- 
eron as Secretary of War, and managed 
that department with singular ability 
during the remainder of the Civil 
War. After his difficulties with Presi- 
dent Johnson (see JOHNSON, ANDREW), 
he resigned (May, 1868), and was ap- 
pointed judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Dec. 20, 1869. He died 
four days afterwards, his health having 
been shattered by his arduous labors as 
war minister. 


The War Minister at Close Range.— 
Col. Donn Piatt contributes the following 
study of the national Secretary of War 
during the Civil War period, from the 
view-point of long and intimate personal 
association: 


Stanton, when I first knew him, in 1842, 
and for years after, was young, ardent, and 
of a most joyous nature. Possessed of a 
keen sense of humor, he was free and eager 
in its enjoyment, and, strange as it may 
sound to those who knew him in later life, 
had a laugh so hearty and contagious that 
it became characteristic of him. His im- 
agination was through life the larger and 
most potent quality of his mind, and from 
first to last he lived in a world so tinct- 
ured by it, that his thoughts and acts 
were mysteries to the commonplace, mat- 
ter-of-fact minds about him. He shared 
this peculiarity with William H. Seward, 
and the two made up a part of President 
Lincoln’s cabinet quite distinctive from 
the other half composed of Lincoln him- 
self and Salmon P. Chase. The President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, while 
dissimilar in many things, were one in the 
way they regarded what the world is 
pleased to call facts. Working from such 
widely separated planes, it is singular how 
well they worked together. It seems 
strange to look back and contrast the 
Stanton of that early day, with the hard, 
bronze, historic figure of a war minister, 
whose great brain conceived and iron hand 
guided the terrible conflict that ended in 
a rebuilding of the great republic. I 
cannot divest myself of the feeling that I 
am considering two widely dissimilar men. 

An absence in Europe and a drifting 
apart separated us for a time, and when 
we met again I was called upon to recog- 
nize another man from the Stanton of my 
youth. It was at Washington we met, 
upon the streets, and I seized the old Stan- 
ton by the hand with a ery of delight. 
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For a second the old, well-loved gleam of 
pleasure lit his face, and then it faded 
out, and a gloomy, sad expression took its 
place, and the Stanton I once knew was 
gone forever. His manner, so cold, re- 
served, and formal, embarrassed me. It 
was not precisely hostile, it was more an 
indifference that annoyed. I knew that it 
could not be a snub. 

I happened to be at Washington when 
Stanton was called to the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. It was a strange event, 
Stanton was not only a Democrat of so 
‘fierce a sort that his democracy seemed 
his religion, but he felt and had openly ex- 
pressed his contempt for Abraham Lincoln. 

I do not wonder at President Lincoln 
selecting Stanton to control, at the time, 
the most important arm of the govern- 
ment, but I was amazed at Stanton’s ac- 
ceptance. 

He was wont to pass some time, almost 
daily, at our room in the hotel where, in 
the society of my dear wife, he seemed to 
relax from the sombre reserve of busy life. 
It was a relaxation quite removed from the 
kindly, impulsive nature of early youth. 
There was the same sense of humor, but 
it was cynical, and stung as well as it 
amused. Some days before he entered 
upon his new duties I asked him in the 
privacy of our room if the strange report 
was true. 

“Yes,” he responded, “I am going to be 
Secretary of War to old Abe.” 

“What will you do?” I asked, meaning 
as to how he could reconcile his contempt 
of the President, and their widely dis- 
similiar belief, with his service under him. 
His reply ignored my meaning. 

“Do?” he said; “I intend to accomplish 
three things. I will make Abe Lincoln 
President of the United States. I will 
force this man McClellan to fight or throw 
up; and last, but not least, I will pick 
Lorenzo Thomas up with a pair of tongs 
and drop him from the nearest window.” 

Strange as it is, this last and apparent- 
ly easiest task, was the one he did not ac- 
complish. Lorenzo defied him, and, as 
Sumner wrote Stanton, “stuck” to the 
last. 

To appreciate the change wrought in 
the appointment of Mr. Stanton, one has 
to understand the condition of the govern- 
ment at the time the Hon, Simon Cameron 


was retired. The war, that so unexpected- 
ly broke upon us—so unexpectedly that the 
government itself could not believe in its 
existence until the roar of Confederate 
artillery rang in its ears, found a people 
at the North not only unprepared, but 
in profound ignorance of all that was 
recessary to carry on an armed conflict. 

Two facts alone saved us: one was the 
strange adaptability of our people to any 
emergency, and the second, that our enemy 
was in as bad a condition as ourselves. 

The first roar of “rebel” artillery, as 
it was then called, aroused our people to 
such extent that the roll of the drum 
heard all over the land was the throb of a 
mighty impulse set to harsh music, and 
we developed in an instant all the good 
and bad of a great people. While the pa- 
triotic hurried in thousands to the front 
to fight, the dishonest, in almost like 
numbers, hastened to the rear to plunder. 
Looking over the field, from the War De- 
partment under Cameron, at Washington, 
it was difficult to determine which had 
control, and the direst confusion reigned 
through both. 

The Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of 
War, proved incapable of controlling the 
one or organizing the other. In the field 
we had confusion utterly confounded, fol- 
lowed by shameful disasters, while, on all 
sides, organized dishonesty plundered at 
will. Congress saw from the portals of 
the Capitol the insolent wave of the Con- 
federate flag, while along the heavy walls 
echoed the roar of as insolent an artillery. 
In our despair we had called McClellan 
from a little victory, won by Rosecrans 
in West Virginia, and labelling him “ the 
young Napoleon,” gave him supreme com- 
mand. Popular acclamation made this 
youth, who had all the confidence of gen- 
ius without its capacity or inspiration, 
President, in fact. Abraham Lincoln, ig- 
norant of all that pertained to the art of 
war, magnified its importance and difficul- 
ties, as one under such circumstances will, 
and with the modesty so marked in him 
deferred patiently to those he believed 
better informed. 

When Mr. Stanton told us that he would 
make Abraham Lincoln President, he did 
not mean that he would restore t: > Union, 
but that he would relegate the young Na- 
poleon to his subordinate position, that of 
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being commander. The indifference, not 
to say the arrogance, of our untried Na- 
poleon is hard to realize now. With 
princes and the sons of millionaires upon 
his staff, he assumed the airs of a dicta- 
tor, and it was no uncommon circumstance 
to see both President and Secretary of 
War waiting in his antechamber, for leis- 
ure from mighty reviews and petty detail, 
for an interview with him who had no 
campaigns to communicate, or, if he had, 
declined taking the government in his 
confidence. 

Congress in its despair set up this un- 
tried dignity in gorgeous uniform, and 
saw, for nearly a year, a huge army coiled 
like a sluggish anaconda about the capital, 
and learned to its dismay that the only 
orders from headquarters were to “ avoid 
bringing on a conflict,” and continued con- 
gratulations that “all was quiet upon 
the Potomac.” Exasperated beyond en- 
durance, Congress demanded the with- 
drawal of Simon Cameron as a prelimi- 
nary step to unhorsing our parade cap- 
tain. 

President Lincoln, nothing loath, com- 
plied with this, and I have reason to be- 
lieve hesitated, for some days, between the 
appointment of the Hon. Joseph Holt and 
Edwin M. Stanton. Strange to say the 
doubt was solved by the choice of General 
McClellan. He preferred the man who, 
in the end, made life a burden to the 
young Napoleon, and his retirement a ne- 
cessity. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Secretary 
Stanton to the officers assembled at his 
first reception, “we will, if you please, 
have some fighting. It is my business to 
furnish the means, it is yours to use them. 
I leave the fighting to you, but the fight- 
ing we must have.” 

The change wrought by him, in his 
new capacity, was magical. Disorder and 
dishonesty disappeared together. The one 
hid itself in holes, to be hunted out and 
punished, with a certainty that struck 
terror into the souls of the thieves, while 
the other was driven out never to ap- 
pear again. Huge armies began to move, 
the great arteries of supply to throb with 
men and material. The anaconda un- 
coiled its folds, and stretching out drove 
the Confederate flag and artillery from 
Munson’s Hill. The roar of deadly con- 


flict grew remote, and Richmond, in lieu 
of Washington, was threatened with capt- 
ure. The stillness about the War De- 
partment grew ominous. Instead of quar- 
relling contractors and clattering, epau- 
letted officials, the telegraph ticked out its 
information, and deadly orders and re- 
ports of great battles, and, I am pained to 
write, shameful disasters which startled 
the land. The people felt the master hand, 
and waited in breathless anxiety for the 
returns, in victory or defeat. Men about 
the capital saw through the dead hours 
of the night the lights gleam from the 
windows where the tireless Secretary held, 
without rest, the trembling fate of the 
great republic in firm hands under an 
iron will. 

Few of us only knew of the strain put 
upon one man in this hour of deadly trial. 
Edwin M. Stanton had been, of late years, 
subject to a termination of blood to the 
brain, and had been warned by his cas 
pable physician that, unless he found 
entire quiet in abstinence from all excite- 
ment, he might die at any moment. Re 
gardless of these warnings, he threw 
himself into the great work, fully aware 
of the danger before him. Nevertheless, 
Death sat at his board, slept in his bed, 
and through the long watches of those 
fearful nights the grim phantom glared 
upon him, ready at any moment to strike, 
It was, after all, only a furlough he re- 
ceived from the enemy. God seemed to 
ordain that he should be spared until his 
mighty task was ended, and then the pale 
messenger accompanied him home, ten- 
derly to inscribe upon his monument— 
“To this man, more than to any other 
man save one, the great republic owes its 
life.” 

This disorder, added to his mental 
strain, overwhelmed the great Secretary’s 
nervous system, and not only deepened the 
gloomy spells to which he was addicted, 
but made him so irritable and impatient 
that official business with subordinates got 
to be insult. He was approached by all 
about him in fear and trembling. And the 
same ugliness seemed to be contagious. 
The officer coming from his presence, 
wounded to the quick, gave to others under 
him the same treatment. 

The late Senator Wilson, of Massa- 
chnusetts, and the late Jeremiah S. Black, 
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of Pennsylvania, had a fierce controversy 
over Stanton’s conduct while a member of 
President Buchanan’s cabinet. The one 
maintained that, if the other was correct 
in what he asserted, Stanton was a 
monster of duplicity and ingratitude. 

Both were wrong, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, both were right. Senator Wilson 
was a man all sentiment and of little in- 
formation, while Judge Black squared all 
creation on certain principles, that were 
as narrow in their bigotry as Wilson in 
his beliefs. Both failed to take into ac- 
count the impulsiveness of the Secretary, 
whose feelings often ran away with his 
better judgment. He was bound, by his 
position in Buchanan’s cabinet, to sustain 
his chief in his charming proposition 
which asserted that, while a State could 
not secede from the Union, the govern- 
ment could not restrain such secession by 
force. Stanton saw the absurdity of an 
attempt to hold the turbulent Union by 
the rotten ground-rail of a Virgima 
abstraction, but he looked in wrath that 
ended in sickening disgust at the noisy 
abolitionists, who, through their hatred 
of the master, would scuttle and sink the 
ship of state. Between these conflicting 
feelings he gave open expression to his 
impatience, that Wilson seized on as in- 
formation, and, after Stanton’s death, 
claimed as evidences of sympathy. 

I cannot believe that a man of Stanton’s 
force of character and fixed opinions was 
suddenly converted from a _ pro-slavery 
Democrat to an abolitionist. He was not 
the man to be stricken down, by one blow, 
in his sin, and rise in his righteousness. 
It is my opinion that he took the place 
tendered him by President Lincoln pre- 
cisely as he would have accepted a re- 
tainer from a client in an important case. 
He saw from the beginning that the issue 
was to be fought out to the bitter end. 
He found no difficulty in making the case 
his own. It was his habit; and, in this 
instance, it came easy; for, while he loath- 
ed the anti-slavery organization, he loved 
the Union with the strongest pulsation 
of a heart that had in it truer guidance 
than the loftiest leader of the abolitionists 
had in the light of his brain. 

In the same way, General McClellan 
charged Edwin M. Stanton with treachery 
to the man who claims to have madc the 


Secretary. This is natural and of easy 
solution. When the “young Napoleon” 
graciously consented to the selection of 
Stanton as Secretary of War, he did so 
under the impression that he was to have 
the same sort of humble supporter Simon 
Cameron had been. He awakened to the 
fact that it was one thing to have a 
sympathizing friend in a brother Demo- 
crat, giving him what lawyers call street 
opinion on supposable cases, and quite 
another to have the same man made mas- 
ter, with the responsibility of an empire 
thrown upon his shoulders. 

Stanton assumed the powers of Secretary 
with the solemn resolve to execute its 
duties to the best of his ability, without 
fear, affection, or favor. He failed in many 
instances, as I shall show, but not in re- 
spect to McClellan. His first important 
move grew out of the very intimacy that 
is made the foundation of this charge. 
Stanton saw, as did Lincoln, Seward, and 
Chase, that only half the enemy was un- 
der arms at their front; that the other 
half, far more deadly, was coiled in silence 
at their rear. 

Lincoln was a minority President. The 
unknown rail-splitter of Illinois had no 
hold on the affections of the people he 
presided over. He told us once that he 
felt like a surveyor in the wild woods of 
the West, who, while looking for a corner, 
kept an eye over his shoulder for an Ind- 
ian. The late Whigs and immediate free- 
soilers voting against the extension of 
slavery, more from the necessity of having 
some sort of a platform on which to rally 
than opposition to slavery, accepted with- 
out enthusiasm the President a minority 
had elected; while the Democrats at the 
North felt, as deeply as Stanton himself, 
nothing but hatred and contempt for the 
cause. 

The firing on our flag at Sumter, that 
so aroused the war spirit at the North, 
had disconeerted and discouraged the 
Democratic sentiment at the same North, 
but did not kill it. It was observed, and 
it must be remembered, that, as the thou- 
sands wheeled into line and marched to 
the front, it was under cries of “ Save the 
Union,” and not to free the negro. They 
went out to punish and put down the mis- 
creants who had dragged in the dust the 
flag of our fathers, and they gave the 
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abolitionists the cold shoulder for being, 
as they believed, the real cause of all this 
turmoil. How long this war spirit would 
last was the question. Lincoln believed it 
would continue with his success in the field. 
He and his cabinet suddenly awakened 
to quite another fact, and that was that, 
while a victory seemed to arouse the rebel 
spirit at the North, and a demand was 
heard to cease fighting and negotiate with 
the wrong-doers for peace, a shameful de- 
feat, that sent mourning through the 
households of the patriotic, seemed to 
arouse a spirit that not only silenced open 
discontent, but sent thousands on thou- 
sands of brave fellows to the field to re- 
trieve the disaster. 

It was impossible to tell how long this 
state of affairs would continue. Our great 
statesmen in control at Washington well 
knew that this rebellious discontent grew 
on delay. Hence Stanton’s demand, “ We 
will have some fighting, gentlemen.” 

He awakened to another startling fact, 
and that was that this spirit of distrust 
in the government had crept into the army. 
West Point, that teaches everything but 
patriotism and the art of war, had been 
prolific of pro-slavery Democrats. Taught 
blind obedience to the powers that be as 
the essence of soldiership, and having 
known no other power than a pro-slavery 
government, the West-Pointers divided at 
the sound of the first gun, and while one 
half, acknowledging allegiance only to 
their States, went South, the other half, 
recognizing their obligations to the na- 
tional government, remained faithful, and 
yet, with few exceptions, secretly de- 
spising the rule of abolitionists. This 
teeling arose from the additional fact that 
West Point is more of a social feature 
than a military school, and as reformers 
are not fashionable, seldom, if ever, even 
respectable, the cadet had a horror of the 
howling abolitionist. 

These are unpleasant things to say now, 
but I am giving Stanton’s views at the 
time, and the views shared by his eminent 
associates. We look back and wonder at 
the cold neglect awarded George H. 
Thomas, the most brilliant and most suc- 
cessful soldier of the war, but Lincoln 
had been taught to distrust a West Point 
Democrat and that distrust was deepen- 
ed by Thomas’s Virginia birth. 


“This man has no heart in the cause,” 
said Stanton of McClellan, “he is fighting 
for a boundary if he fights at all; our 
great difficulty is to make him fight at 
cull’ 

I have not the space here to follow the 
young Napoleon through his fearful dis- 
asters on the James. Stanton maintained 
to the last hour of his life that these de- 
feats came as much from disloyalty as 
incapacity. I differ from him. The same 
lack of capacity that brought defeat saved 
us from any well-defined project of 
treachery. The man who shrunk from a 
move on Richmond after Malvern Hill, 
had not in him the stuff to make a Cati- 
line. 

I have nothing to do with the war, 
save so far as the facts go to disprove the 
charges now made against the dead Secre- 
tary. Stanton told me after he left the 
War Department to die, that “all the time 
the huge army lay coiled about Washing- 
ton, a distrust of the government at Wash- 
ington, as a nest of vicious abolitionists, 
was insidiously cultivated among the men; 
and, after the terrible defeats before 
Richmond, when distress from sickness 
and disaster depressed the army, the men 
were taught to believe that the govern- 
ment had abandoned them to their cruel 
fate. This was so marked,” continued the 
Secretary, speaking in gasps, “that when 
Lincoln visited the camps a fear was 
had at headquarters that he would be in- 
sulted, and orders were issued to cheer the 
President when he appeared. Instead of 
holding to all that we had gained through 
such terrible loss of blood and money, 
the entire army had to be returned to the 
fortifications of Washington, before Lin- 
ecoln dared put another general in com- 
mand. McClellan’s restoration was a mis- 
take, but it originated in the same fact. 
Lincoln said: ‘This man may not be the 
best to continue as our general, but he 
has the confidence of the men and is the 
only one able to reorganize our forces after 
these defeats. We must bear with him a 
while longer.” — 

I have not space to treat of this Mc- 
Clellan affair further than is necessary to 
illustrate the character of Secretary Stan- 
ton. If the Democratic general had his 
plan of a campaign, he was as remarkable 
for keeping it to himself as he was cau- 
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tious in putting it in operation, Nothing 
but repeated orders could force him to 
move, and the only interference he could 
complain of was in the directing that 
Washington should not be uncovered. 

I have referred to the disloyal feeling 
that fairly honeyeombed with treason the 
Northern States. There was another third 
of the conflict that concerned the power 
at Washington that the able Seward, un- 
der Lincoln, managed with eminent ability, 
and that was the danger from foreign in- 
terference. Had the war powers of Eu- 
rope combined, as they were disposed to 
do, in a recognition of the Confederacy, I 
would now be writing this under the 
Northern Republic of America. This fear 
was never made prominent, for it was 
not policy to have it known, but it hung 
on the horizon like a heavy cloud, with 
muttering thunder, that Lincoln and his 
cabinet were forced to see and hear. 

Our capital was in the country of the 
enemy. Sandwiched between Virginia and 
Maryland, with treason simmering in the 
one and at a boi! in the other, it was in 
continual peril. To lose that capital at 
any time, was to fetch on from Europe 
not only recognition but armed interfer- 
ence. The clear, capable brain of Seward 
saw this, and hence the order from the 
Secretary of War that kept an army well 
in hand, not so much to repel the attacks 
of an organized force, as to keep in sub- 
jection a people whose stones and clubs 
would have been as much to the purpose 
as Lee’s armed brigades of disciplined 
men. 

I am pained to write, striving to do so 
with truth, that against other charges of 
injustice on the part of the great Secre- 
tary I can make no defence. With all his 
eminent ability, with all his earnest, hon- 
est desire to do his duty for the govern- 
ment he served, he was, without exception, 
more subject to personal likes and dis- 
likes, more vindictive in his gratification 
of the last, than any man ever called 
to publie station. Nothing but his won- 
derful ability and great force of charac- 
ter saved him and his cause from utter 
wreck in this direction. Not only so, 
but it seemed to me that both Stanton and 
Seward were drunk with the lust of power. 
They fairly rioted in its enjoyment. While 
Lincoln and Chase were as pure and simple 
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in this as children, with no such morbid 
desire to gratify, with no personal friends 
to favor, and no enemies to punish, Stan- 
ton and Seward not only revelled in des- 
potic authority, but Stanton used the fear- 
ful power of the government to crush 
those he hated, as he sought through the 
same means to elevate those he loved. 

Of the many instances memory brings 
to mind, the most cruel, one may indeed 
write infamous, was that awarded General 
Rosecrans. William 8S. Rosecrans, a brave, 
patriotic soldier, with brilliant qualities 
as a commander, and many striking de- 
fects, had wounded Stanton in a way never 
to be forgotten or forgiven. 

“Old Rosy,” as his soldiers affection- 
ately called him, and, in so doing, gave 
the man in two words, did not know one 
man from another. In regard to charac- 
ter he was color blind, and, of course, 
did not recognize a great man when he 
saw him—certainly not, unless under epau- 
lettes manufactured at West Point. He 
regarded Stanton as a clerk to the Presi- 
dent, and the President as an impertinent 
interference in the management of the 
great war, which interference he regret- 
ted that the Constitution prevented re- 
moving. 

I have said he had brilliant qualities 
as a general in command. He could plan 
a campaign and fight a battle equal to any 
officer in the United States. But in the 
selection of his subordinates he could not 
distinguish George H. Thomas from Alex- 
ander McDowell McCook, and in receiving 
instructions or advice from his superiors 
he could not see that they were apt to be 
wiser than he, from their having escaped 
what he was pleased to call a military 
education. In the personal intercourse 
first had between the Secretary and the 
soldier occurred a mutual misunderstand- 
ing of each other that continued to the 
end. Nature has given to all its creatures 
an instinctive knowledge of their enemies. 
This enmity really had its origin in ig- 
norance, but it is doubtful whether any 
amount of information would have correct- 
ed the difference. Rosecrans saw before 
him, as I have said, a mere clerk, and 
instead of sweeping the floor with his new 
plumes, with bated breath and humble at- 
tention, as other generals were wont to 
do, he not only held his perpendicular, 
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with the martial bearing becoming the 
sashed and gold-embroidered soldier, but 
with a soldier’s indifference to the views 
of a clerk and civilian on matters of war. 
Of course, the Secretary resented such ex- 
traordinary conduct and could see no good 
in the shallow brigadier. 

A vacancy of a major-generalship in the 
regular service occurring some time after 
Stanton assumed the duties of Secretary, 
he issued a circular to all the generals 
open to such promotion, offering the po- 
sition to the one achieving the first vic- 
tory. 

The Secretary did not entertain the 
highest opinion of his epauletted subor- 
dinates, and did not know that he was 
wounding men who, whatever may be 
said of their military capacity or patriot- 
ism, had, through training and associa- 
tion, a nice sense of honor. All of these 
felt what Rosecrans alone had boldness 
enough to resent. Seizing his pen, always 
as fatal to himself as his sword to the 
enemy, he worded a rough rebuke that 
went home to the heart of the author of 
the circular. After that this brave man 
and efficient officer had, first, neglect, and 
then cruel punishment and abuse from the 
Secretary. 8 

When the Army of the Cumberland re- 
quired a new commander after the failure 
of General Buell, Chase urged Rosecrans, 
and Lincoln called him to the place, in 
spite of Stanton’s opposition. The Secre- 
tary of War preferred Thomas, not only 
because he had learned to admire and be- 
lieve in that greatest of all our generals, 
but for that he had sworn “ Rosy ” should 
never again be officer of his. I speak of 
what I know, for I had excited Stanton’s 
wrath by urging the selection of Rosecrans, 
and I remember well the day when he 
entered the War Department, flushed with 
anger, for I happened there, and said 
abruptly to me, “ Well, you have your 
choice of idiots; now look out for fright- 
ful disasters.” 

No army in the field called for the 
same patient consideration ‘and care as 
that of the Cumberland. The success of 
our campaigning turned on a question of 
transportation. The enemy occupying the 
inner line of a circle, could, with compara- 
. tive ease, concentrate on any point select- 
ed, while to the geographical difficulties 


before us were added the dishonesty of our 
agents furnishing supplies and the wanton 
improvidence of our men, who, feeling 
the huge government at their back, were, 
with all their courage and endurance, ag 
improvident as children. We wasted in 
a day what would have sustained a Euro- 
pean army for a month. 

We had three armies in the field, and 
if my reader will turn to the map, he 
will see that; while one operated on the 
James, the other had the Mississippi. The 
third, Rosecrans’s force, struck through 
the interior from Louisville, and for 600 . 
miles over the enemy’s territory had to de- 
pend on a single line of railroad. Rose- 
crans had more trouble to keep open this 
line, and, after every victory and success- 
ful turn, to accumulate supplies, than he 
had to whip the enemy. The two armies, 
right and left of him, moved on with 
ease, and while their generals were con- 
gratulated on their manceuyres, Rosecrans 
was censured for delay, although at every 
halt he won a victory and rebuilt his rail- 
road. His objective point was Chatta- 
nooga, the Gibraltar of the South. WNat- 
ure built the impregnable fortifications 
of the place, while almost impassable 
mountains stretched their palisades east 
and west for 200 miles. 

Rosecrans, after delays Stanton would 
not appreciate, and the people grew im- 
patient over, penetrated these mountains, 
turned Brageg’s flank, and forcing the Con- 
federate to a fight on equal terms, re- 
pulsed him and fell back on Chattanooga. 
He had accomplished his objective point. 
He had won the apparently impregnable 
fort, from which our armies operated from 
that out, and his reward was, under a 
cloud of lies, to be dismissed in the most, 
insulting and brutal manner. This was so 
evident, that Thomas, who had won our 
victory at Chickamauga from the very 
jaws of defeat, repudiated the call made 
on him to sueceed Rosecrans, and only ac- 
cepted, when forced, after he had put 
on record his high appreciation of his late 
commander, 

Stanton had his defects, but he had no 
weaknesses. His very sins had a fierce 
strength in them, that helped on, instead 
of retarding his work. He could erush a 
personal enemy under the iron heel of 
his military power, but the men he fa- 
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vored, such as Hooker, Pope, and Thomas, 
were eminently fitted for the tasks assign- 
ed them. 

Stanton’s was the master mind of the 
war. To his indomitable will and iron 
nature we owe all that we accomplished 
in that direction. When he saw, after 
the battle of Gettysburg, that the Confed- 
eraecy was sinking from sheer exhaustion, 
he crowded on men to stamp it out. He 
knew that Lee was leaving a highway of 
human bones to mark Grant’s road from 
the Rapidan to Richmond; that we were 
haying more killed than the Confederate 
generals had in command; he knew that 
Sherman’s march on Atlanta was a succes- 
sion of bloody defeats, and he said, “ He 
ean give five men to their one, and win; 
these victories to the rebels are disasters 
they cannot afford.” He knew that 40,- 
000 of our poor fellows were dying of ex- 
posure and starvation in Confederate 
prisons, yet when Grant wrote him that 
to liberate that number of healthy rebels 
would be the ruin of Sherman, the ex- 
change was stopped. There was no sea of 
blood, no waste of treasure, to stand in 
the way of a restored Union and the em- 
pire of a continent. 

He finished his great work, resigned his 
commission of office and life at the same 
instant, for he staggered from his depart- 
ment on the arm of Death. The terrible 
strain that a fierce nature had actually 
lived on, gave way, and the relaxation 
meant dissolution. The silver cord did 
not snap; it unravelled and fell to pieces. 
He died in the golden glow of his great- 
ness, and was spared that most pitiable 
of all spectacles, the hero who survives 
himself. It was a cold, stormy night, 
when this stormy nature sank to its 
last repose, and the Carnot “who organ- 
ized victory” surrendered quietly to the 
victor of all. 

As the smoke of battles and the mist 
of conflicting passions pass away, five 
grand, stern figures loom up before us, 
standing strange and solemn as fates 
raised by destiny to save our government 
in its hour of peril. The monument to 
Lincoln has not yet been built. When it 
is, the column that holds aloft the form 
of our greatest man of that trying period, 
should have supporting the base, four 
bronze figures of Chase, Seward, Stanton, 


and Thomas. And so will history, in the 
hearts of the people, group those to whom 
we owe our existence as a nation. 

Stanton, Exizasern Capy, reformer; 
born in Johnstown, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1815; 
received an academic education. In July, 
1848, she called the first woman’s rights 
convention, which met in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and sueceeded, after much opposi- 
tion, in having the first demand for 
woman suffrage adopted. She was presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Loyal League in 
1861, and held the same office in the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association in 1865- 
93. She annually addressed Congress for 
over twenty-five years in advocacy of a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States establishing woman 
suffrage. She was author of The History 
of Woman Suffrage (with Susan B. An- 
thony and Matilda Joslyn Gage) ; Highty 
Years and More; The Woman’s Bible; etc. 
She died in New York, Oct. 26, 1902. See 
Divorce Laws, UNIFORM. 

Stanton, Henry Brewster, journalist; 
born in Griswold, Conn., June 29, 1805; 
settled in Rochester, N. Y., in 1826, and 
became a writer for The Monroe Tele- 
graph; was a strong abolitionist. In 
1834, while speaking at the anniversary 
celebration of the American Anti-slavery 
Society in New York, he encountered the 
first of numerous mobs that he met in 
his tour through the country. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Cady in 1840, and with 
her travelled in England and France, 
where they worked for the relief of the 
slaves. Returning to the United States, 
he was admitted to the bar, and practised 
in Boston. In 1847 he settled in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., which he represented in the 
State Senate. In 1868-87 he was an edi- 
tor on the New York Sun. He was the 
author of Sketches of Reforms and Re- 
formers in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and Random Recollections. He died in 
New York City, Jan. 4, 1887. 

Stanwix, Fort, a defensive work on the 
site of Rome, N. Y.; named in honor of 
Gen. John Stanwix. In 1758, when re- 
turning with a detachment of provincial 
troops from Oswego, General Stanwix con- 
structed the fort for the security of the 
Indians in the neighborhood who adhered 
to the English. After its relief from capt- 
ure in August, 1777, through the exer- 
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tions of General Schuyler, it was named 
Fort Schuyler. 

On Nov. 5, 1768, a treaty was held at 
ort Stanwix, at which the Six Nations, 
in consideration of the payment of a little 
over $50,000, ceded to the crown all their 
country south of the Ohio as far as the 
Cherokee or Tennessee River. So much of 
this region as lay south of the Great 
Kanawha was claimed by the Cherokees 
as their hunting-ground. 

Stanwix, JoHN, military officer; born 
in England, about 1690; came to America, 
in 1756, as commandant of the first bat- 
talion of the 60th, or Royal Americans. 
He was commander of the Southern Dis- 
trict, with his headquarters at Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1757. In December he was pro- 
moted to brigadier-general. On being re- 
lieved by Forbes, he proceeded to Albany, 
and was directed to build a fort at the 
“ Oneida carrying-place,” on the Mohawk. 
He returned to Pennsylvania, a major- 
general, in 1759, strengthened Fort Pitt, 
and secured the good-will of the Indians. 
In May, 1760, he resigned his commission 
to Monckton, and, on his return to Eng- 
land, was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the Isle of Wight. He also became a 
member of Parliament. He had served 
with reputation in the wars of Queen 
Anne before coming to America, having 
entered the army in 1706. General Stan- 
wix was lost at sea while crossing from 
Dublin to Holyhead in 1765. 

Stanwood, Epwarp, journalist; born in 
Augusta, Me., Sept. 16, 1841; graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1861; connected 
with the Boston Daily Advertiser and 
Youth’s Companion; special agent of the 
Census Bureau in 1890, 1900, and 1905. 
He is the author of History of Presiden- 
tial Elections; History of the Presidency ; 
American Tariff Controversies; James 
Gillespie Blaine, ete. 

Staples, WAttEeR Repp, jurist; born in 
Patrick Court-house, Va., Feb. 24, 1826; 
graduated at William and Mary College 
in 1846; admitted to the bar in 1848; a 
member of the commission to the Provi- 
sional Congress which convened in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in 1861; member of the 
Confederate Congress in 1861-64; judge 
of the Supreme Court of Virginia in 
1870-82; and elector on the Democratie 
Presidential ticket in 1884, Later he be- 


came counsel for the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad. He died in 1897. 

Star of the West, a steam merchant- 
man, sent to relieve Major Anderson in 
Fort Sumter. It having been resolved, on 
the advice of Secretary Holt and General 
Scott, to send troops to reinforce the gar- 
rison at Fort Sumter, orders were given 
for the United States steam-frigate Brook- 
lyn—the only war-ship available then— 
to be in readiness to sail from Norfolk at 
a moment’s notice. This order Jacob 
Thompson, Secretary of the Interior, re- 
vealed to the early Confederate leaders. 
Virginians were ready to seize the Brook- 
lyn; the lights of the shore-beacons in 
Charleston Harbor were extinguished, and 
the buoys that marked the channel were 
removed. Informed of the betrayal of his 
order, President Buchanan countermanded 
it, when Thompson threatened to resign 
in consequence of such an order. The 
President promised him that none like it 
should be given “without the question 
being first considered and decided in the 
cabinet.” It was soon evident that there 
were members of the cabinet who could 
not be trusted. Dangers were thickening; 
and the President, listening to the coun- 
sels of Holt and Scott, resolved to send 
supplies and men to Sumter, by stealth. 
The stanch merchant steam-vessel Star of 
the West was chartered by the government 
for the purpose and quickly laden with 
supplies. She was cleared for Savannah 
and New Orleans, so as to mislead spies, 
and left New York at sunset, Jan. 5, 
1861. Far down the bay she received, 
under cover of thick darkness, four officers 
and 250 artillerists and marines, with 
their arms and ammunition, and _ pre- 
ceeded to sea, under her commander, Capt. 
John McGowan. 

On the morning of Jan. 9 she reached 
Charleston Bar, before daylight. Finding 
all the shore-lights put out, she extin- 
egnished her own. Just at dawn a scout- 
ing steamboat discovered her, burned col- 
ored lights as signals, and ran for the 
inner harbor. The Star of the West had 
all her soldiers concealed below and was 
in the guise of a merchant vessel. The 
deception was fruitless; her errand was 
already known. Alexander Jones, a tele- 
graphic correspondent of the Southern 
newspapers, had informed the Charleston 
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Mercury of the sailing of the vessel from 
New York, and Secretary Thompson, in 
possession of the secret, imparted it to 
the authorities at Charleston. ‘As I was 
writing my resignation,” he afterwards 
wrote, “I sent a despatch to Judge Long- 


fortress, and the Star of the West and 
her precious freight would not have been 
driven to sea. 

There was great exultation in South 
Carolina because of this act of war. The 
legislature resolved that they “learned 
with pride and 
pleasure of the 
successful __ resist- 
ance this day by 
the troops of this 
State, acting un- 
der orders of the 


governor, to an at- 


tempt to reinforce 
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street that the Star of the West was com- 
ing with reinforcements.” He also gave 
a messenger another despatch to be sent, 
in which he said, as if by authority, 
“Blow the Star of the West out of the 
water.” The messenger patriotically 
withheld the despatch. 

When the vessel was within 2 miles 
of Fort Sumter, unsuspicious of danger, 
a shot came ricochetting across her bow 
from a masked battery on Morris Island, 
three-fourths of a mile distant. The na- 
tional flag was flying over the Star of the 
West, and her captain immediately dis- 
played a large American ensign at the 
fore. As she passed on, a: continuous fire 
was kept up from Morris Island, and 
an occasional shot from Fort Moultrie 
was hurled at her. Two steam-tugs and 
an armed schooner put out from Fort 
Moultrie to intercept her. Captain Mc- 
Gowan, finding himself hemmed in, power- 
less, and in imminent danger of capture, 
turned his vessel seaward, after seven- 
teen shots had been fired by the insur- 
gents, and returned to New York, Jan. 
12. ‘This firing on the flag of the United 
States was the first overt act of war that 
marked the inauguration of the great 
Civil War of 1861-65. Had Major An- 
derson, in Sumter, then known that loyal 
men were in power in his government, he 
would have opened the great guns of the 


Hort Sumter.” 
The Charleston 
Mercury, Jan. 10, 
said, exultingly: 
**Yesterday, the 
9th of January, 
will be remember- 
ed in history. 
Powder has been burned over a decree of 
our State, timber has been crashed, per- 
haps blood spilled. The expulsion of the 
Star of the West from Charleston Harbor, 
yesterday morning, was the opening of 
the ball of revolution. We are proud that 
our harbor has been so honored.” ... 
South Carolina “has not hesitated to 
strike the first blow, full in the face of 
her insulter. Let the United States gov- 
ernment bear or return, at its good-will, 
the blow still tingling about its ears— 
the fruit of its own bandit temerity. We 
would not exchange or recall that blow 
for millions. It has wiped out half a 
century of scorn and outrage.... If 
that red seal of blood be still lacking to 
the parchment of our liberties—and blood 
they want—blood they shall have, and 
blood enough to stamp it all in red. For, 
by the God of our fathers, the soil of 
South Carolina shall be free!’ 
Star-routes, routes on which contracts 
for carrying the United States mail are 
made upon bids which do not specify the 
mode of conveyance, but simply offer to 
carry the mails regularly, safely, and ex- 
peditiously. Such bids are regarded by 
the Post-office Department as inferior to 
those which specify railroad, steamboat, 
or four-horse-coach conveyance; but as 
superior to those which specify only horse- 
back carriers. In 1881 second assistant 
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Postmaster-General Thomas J. Brady, ex- 
Senator Stephen W. Dorsey, of Arkansas, 
and others, were accused of conspiracy to 
“defraud the United States government in 
‘the management of these routes. They 
were brought to trial in 1882; first jury 
not agreeing; second trial closed June 11, 
1883. Verdict, not guilty. 

Stars and Bars. See CONFEDERATE 
States (Flag). 

Stars and Stripes. 
BETH. 

Star-spangled Banner. Sce Kry, F. 8. 

Stark, Joun, military officer; born in 
Londonderry, N. H., Aug. 28, 1728; re- 
moved to Derryfield (now Manchester) 
in 1736. In 1752, while on a hunting 
excursion, he was made a prisoner by the 
St. Francis Indians, and was ransomed in 
a few weeks for $103. He became popular 
with the Indians, and was adopted into 
their tribe. In 1755 he was made lieuten- 
ant of Rogers’s Rangers, and performed 
good service during the French and Ind- 
jan War. A member of the committee of 
safety at the commencement of the Revo- 
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lution, he was alive to the importance of 
every political event. On the news of the 
fight at Lexington, he hastened to Cam- 
bridge and was immediately chosen colonel 
of the New Hampshire troops. He was 
efticient in the battle on Bunker (Breed’s) 
Hill. Near the close of 1776, after doing 
effective service in the Northern Depart- 
ment, he joined Washington on the Dela- 
ware. He commanded the vanguard in the 
battle at Trenton, and was active in that 
at Princeton. In the spring of 1777, dis- 


pleased because he had been overlooked in 
promotions, he resigned his commission 
in the army and was placed in command 
of New Hampshire militia, raised there 
to oppose the British advance from Can- 
ada. Acting upon the authority of his 
State and his own judgment, he refused 
to obey the orders of General Lincoln to 
march to the west of the Hudson. He soon 
afterwards gained the battle at Hoosick, 
near Bennington (Aug. 16, 1777), for 
which Congress, overlooking his insub- 
ordination, thanked him. He joined Gates 
at Bemis’s Heights, but the term of his 
militia having expired, he went home, 
raised a new force, and cut off Burgoyne’s 
retreat from Saratoga. Stark was placed 
in command of the Northern Department 
in 1778, and in 1779-80 served in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. He was also at 
West Point, and was one of the court that 
condemned Major André. He was again 
in command of the Northern Department 
in 1781, with his headquarters at Sara- 
toga. After the war he lived in retire- 
ment. He was the last surviving general 
of the army, excepting Sumter, who died 
in 1832. He died in Manchester, N. H., 
May 8, 1822. 

State, DEPARTMENT OF, one of the ex: 
ecutive departments of the United States 
government, under the immediate direction 
of an official popularly known as the See- 
retary of State. The functions of the de- 
partment are indicated in the following 
duties of its chief: 

The Secretary of State is charged, under 
the direction of the President, with the 
duties appertaining to. correspondence with 
the public ministers and the consuls of the 
United States, and with the representa- 
tives of foreign powers accredited to the 
United States, and to negotiations of what- 
ever character relating to the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States. He is also the 
medium of correspondence between the 
President and the chief executives of the 
several States of the United States; he 
has the custody of the great seal of the 
United States, and countersigns and af- 
fixes such seal to all executive proclama- 
tions, to various commissions, and to war- 
rants for the extradition of fugitives from 
justice. He is regarded as the first in 
rank among the members of the cabinet. 
He is also the custodian of the treaties 
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made with foreign states, and of the laws 
of the United States. He grants and is- 
sues passports, and exequaturs to foreign 
consuls in the United States are issued 
through his office. He publishes the laws 
and resolutions of Congress, amendments 
to the Constitution, and proclamations de- 
claring the admission of new States into 
the Union. He is also charged with the 
annual reports to Congress relating to 
diplomatic and consular information. 

The detailed work of the department 
is performed by bureaus—viz., diplomatic, 
consular, indexes and archives, accounts, 
rolls and library, passports, and appoint- 
ments. See CABINET, PRESIDENT’S, 

State Flowers and Nicknames. Only 
nicknames that are well known and 
“State flowers ” officially adopted or com- 
monly accepted are given in the following 
list: 


State. Nickname. Flower. 
Alabama........ Cottons States... sce. = Goldenrod 
NOON Re ich PETE. wre Ge cad ate as Sequoia cactus 
PATE ANEAS je 2c sic OAT LSUALC2. aise eyes Apple blossom 
California. ...... Golden State sa... wv. estan kore Poppy 
Colorado........ Centennial State....... Columbine 
Connecticut..... INutmer Statede. o.aesch. ce oe nes 
Delaware....... Blue Hen State....Peach blossom 
VOTICA  -< Syeoa A Peninsula (States (025 = gas clerleare 
IGCOPGIB so. oto ccc sss Cracker State...... Cherokee rose 
ASIEN fe hic heto Ae Pavel eros atenc ise Cee GN waitenave « Syringa 
WN OISS ois itae ete: Sucker! States ccci.sccrss es Violet 
* Indiana Hoosier State cic. olen vce w cae 
bowasces cs ..Hawkeye State........ Wild rose 
Kansas. . ..Sunflower State... .Sunflower 
Kentucky Blue (Grass, State.accnc wis aces 
Louisiana....... Pelican Stater.. vaccine: Magnolia 
AVESITIG. oe sa fe racers Pine Tree State...... Pine cone 


Wrarviamd, 5... Old ine, States nc cman dros siene 
MESSeAGDUSEhIS 4.1 DAVs DUALC SE cnctin: <slgckeaets auction ere 


Michigan. ......Wolverine State....Apple blossom 
Minnesota...... Gopher State.......:.. Moccasin 
Mississippi...... Bayou States. o..06. 05+ Magnolia 
WVETSSOUIR MT eran co sciehamitek ste git pieesee Goldenrod 
INT ONGANS 06 oe oh Stub Toe State........ Bitter-root 
ANH BIER ees bre Seca a ace eaves oa nie eosin win Feaieie Goldenrod 
INGV AGH: cremations Silver wtateiwa was oc uae eh aemalone 
New Hampshire..Granite State.............00e008 
New Jersey..... Jersey Blue State...-.Sugar maple 
New York...... Bim pire (States. esas aesletesc Rose 
North Carolina....Old North State.............000% 
North Dakota. ..Flickertail State........ Goldenrod 
ORION A sore BuickeyerStapec..ccu aenrnnieals cece 
OETA OMA ees ccaapsicis sysiele cl oh ofs ie ely a. ustena erase Mistletoe 
Oregott. esses Beaver State...... Oregon grape 
Pennsylvania.... Keystone State. ........sc05c088 
Rhode, lslandanneLatte RhOGVe... seca sa cer Violet 
South Carolina..Palmetto State .............e0e- 
South Dakota...Swinge Cat State.............-- 
Tennessee....... BigsiBend metale tency tloncer oes: 
Vexasiom ce cmetae Lone Star State......Bluebonnet 
peu Nee erator aan a emartre le ence e ea ukavete .Sego lily 
Wermont..... 2... Green Mountain State.Red clover 
Virginia..... pene Olds Dominions cmes aes cleo + 
Washington Chinook State. ....Rhododendron 
West. Virginia... The Panhandle. ...s..+.ccacses . 
Wisconsin....... Badgerastatoncsena tmoete uence 
AVY VOMIT 7. w separates eteiel oes fovcletchenetonci ts, aeons Gentian 


State Government. On May 10, 1776, 
the Congress resolved “that it be recom- 


mended to the respective assemblies and 
conventions of the United Colonies, where 
no government sufficient to the exigencies 
of their affairs hath been hitherto estab- 
lished, to adopt such government as shall, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constituents in particular 
and America in general.” This resolu- 
tion was offered by John Adams, and he, 
Edward Rutledge, and Richard H. Lee 
were appointed a committee to draft a 
preamble to it. It was reported and 
adopted on the 15th. In that preamble 
it was asserted that “all oaths for the 
support of government under the crown 
of Great Britain were irreconcilable with 
reason and good conscience; and that the 
exercise of every kind of authority under 
that crown ought to be totally suppressed, 
and all the powers of government ex- 
erted, under authority from the people of 
the colonies, for the maintenance of in- 
ternal peace and the defence of their lives, 
liberties, and properties against the hos- 
tile invasions and cruel depredations of 
their enemies.” This was the first act of 
Congress in favor of absolute indepen- 
dence of Great Britain. The recommenda- 
tion was generally followed, but not with- 
out opposition. New Hampshire had pre- 
pared a temporary State government in 
January, 1776. The royal charters of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut were con- 
sidered sufficient for independent local 
self-government. New Jersey adopted a 
State constitution July 2, 1776; Virginia, 
July 5; Pennsylvania, July 15; Mary- 
land, Aug. 14; Delaware, Sept. 20; North 
Carolina, Dee. 18; Georgia, Feb. 5, 17773 


New York, April 20; South Carolina, 
Mareh 19, 1778; and Massachusetts, 


March 2, 1780. 

For all practical purposes—even to the 
extent of alterations of the constitutions, 
except in a few States where different 
provisions were made—the supreme power 
was vested in the respective legislatures, 
which, excepting Pennsylvania and Geor- 
gia, consisted of two branches. The more 
numerous branch retained the name it 
had borne in colonial times. In Massa- 
chusetts and other States it was the 
House of Representatives; in Virginia, 
the House of Burgesses; in North Caro- 
lina, the House of Commons; in other 


) 
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States, the House of Assembly. In some 
of the States the colonial title of council 
was given to the other House. Virginia 
called it the Senate, an appellation after- 
wards adopted by other States. This 
branch of government was to fill the place 
of the former Colonial Council. All the 
States excepting Georgia established or 
contained some supreme tribunal author- 
ized to review and correct the decisions 
of inferior courts. In Georgia the several 
county courts had final jurisdiction. In 
New York the Senate constituted the 
Supreme Court of Errors, assisted by the 
chancellor and the judges. In New Jer- 
sey the governor and council constituted 
the court of appeals. In Virginia a 
court of appeals was composed of the 
admiralty and chancery judges, and the 
judges of the General Court. In Mary- 
land and South Carolina the presiding 
judges of the district courts composed a 
court of appeals, but did not extend to 
chancery cases. The Supreme Court of 
North Carolina fulfilled the same func- 
tions, as did courts with the same, or 
nearly the same, titles in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

State Holidays. See Horrpays, LEGAL. 

State Laws, Unirorm. The following 
plea for a unification of State laws, es- 
pecially such as relate to matters of pri- 
vate right, is contributed by Hon. Lewis 
N. Dembitz, of Kentucky. In this con- 
nection the reader is referred to the title, 
Divorce LAws, UNIrorM. 


In 1856 the German “ Bund ” (Confeder- 
ation) was a much looser aggregation of 
the German states than the American 
Union under the old Articles of Confeder- 
ation. But the business men of all Ger- 
many felt the inconvenience of the great 
diversity of the laws among their thirty 
odd kingdoms, grand and small duchies, 
principalities and free cities, on all sub- 
jects of trade and business. Austria and 
Prussia were then the leading German 
powers; the former had most of its provy- 
inces outside, the latter over three- 
fourths of them inside, of the Ger- 
man Bund. Prussia, the strongest and 
wealthiest of the truly German States, 
was itself, as to its general and 
commercial laws, divided into three 


zones: the eastern being governed by a 
code adopted in 1792, known as the “ Land- 
recht’; some small districts to the west 
thereof, acquired in 1815, had retained 
the “Gemeine Recht ’”’—that is, the im- 
perial Roman law, as gradually adapted 
to modern use; while the lands along the 
Rhine adhered to the code Napoleon, which 
had been introduced there during the 
French domination. Jike conditions pre- 
vailed in some of the other states, in 
which the smaller districts, conglomerated 
at the recasting of boundaries in 1803, en- 
joyed each its own system of laws. Now, 
though such diversity may work tolerably 
when it affects the laws regarding the 
tenure, the conveyance or the descent of 
land, it soon becomes intolerable, in a com- 
mercial age, when it affects the laws of 
trade and commerce in communities 
bound to each other by railroads and tele- 
graph wires, and depending on one an- 
other by the daily exchange of articles 
of food and wear, of machinery and raw 
material, and dealing together without 
regard to state lines, past or present. 

And so, under a resolution of the Frank- 
fort Diet, a mere gathering of ambassadors 
from the sovereign states of the ‘“ Bund,” 
a board of commissioners appointed by 
most (not all) of the several kingdoms, 
duchies, and cities, met at Nuremberg to 
elaborate a German code of commerce. 
The commissioners adjourned later on to 
Hamburg, to draw from its sea-air the 
proper inspiration for the marine chap- 
ters of commercial law. After five years’ 
labors, in 1861, the code was completed; 
it was then laid before the legislative 
bodies of the different states. The Prus- 
sian Landtag adopted it by a unanimous 
vote in the House of Deputies, and with 
only one dissent in the House of Lords. 
Nearly all the law-making bodies of the 
other German states followed in Prussia’s 
lead. A uniform law on bills and notes had 
been framed bya conference and adopted by 
the separate states somewhat earlier, and 
with much less loss of time or friction. 

It was thus shown that, where the need 
exists, communities almost wholly indepen- 
dent of each other, but connected by bonds 
of trade and of a common race and speech, 
can be gotten to adopt uniform laws. 

A need for a greater uniformity of law 
is felt among the people of the several 
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American States, similar to the necessity 
which years ago led the governments and 
parliaments of the sovereign states in Ger- 
many first into conferences at which a 
common “ Wechselrecht” (law of nego- 
tiable paper), and a common “ Handels- 
recht ” (commercial law) were worked out, 
and lastly to the adoption by each state 
separately of the laws recommended by the 
conferences. It is true that the American 
Constitution intrusts Congress with power 
to legislate at its own will for the whole 
country upon everything that pertains 
to the high seas, to copyrights and pat- 
ents, and to travel and transportation 
between one State and another, or -be- 
tween our own country and foreign na- 
tions. It is highly proper, in the interest 
of human freedom, that the several States 
alone have the power to pass laws on 
other matters of private right; that each 
community can carry into effect its own 
views as to what is fair or humane, and 
what is against good manners and public 
policy; and there is no desire among 
right-minded men that the field of con- 
gressional jurisdiction should be widened, 
or that the field of State legislation 
should be narrowed. But undoubtedly there 
are many subjects on which the laws 
of the several States differ from each 
other, either broadly, or in some slight 
detail, to the great detriment and incon- 
venience of those whose business interests 
outrun their immediate State lines; and 
these differences are in most cases acci- 
dental—that is, they do not flow from 
a difference in sentiment or in policy. If 
New Hampshire permits the insolvent 
debtor to retain a homestead of only $500 
in value, while Texas allows him to keep 
a homestead worth more than $5,000, not 
only as against ordinary creditors, but 
even against the man to whom he and 
his wife have freely and voluntarily mort- 
gaged it, the difference springs from the 
diverging sentiments which an old and 
staid community, and those which a young 
and roving population entertains about 
the sacredness of contracts on the one 
hand, and about wide elbow-room and free- 
dom from care on the other. On such a 
subject it is not likely that either State 
would yield its policy even in part, so 
as to meet on common ground for the 
sake of uniformity. But if Georgia and 


six other States require the attestation of 
three witnesses to a will, while thirty- 
seven other States are satisfied with the 
signatures of two witnesses, and Pennsyl- 
vania requires no attestation at all; or 
again, if many of our States allow three 
days of grace on a matured bill of ex- 
change, while in other States “ grace” is 
done away with, and a bill or note must 
be paid on the day named, there is no 
sentiment at the bottom of all this, no 
question of good policy. One law on these 
subjects is pretty much as good as the 
other, but the coexistence of both laws 
often leads to a failure of justice. A tes- 
tator owning lands in Georgia makes his 
will in Ohio, before two witnesses, and 
the devisee of the Georgia lands is thrown 
out. Again, in the matter of divorce, the 
policy of the several States as to causes 
for untying the knot differs greatly, vary- 
ing from no full divorce from any cause 
whatever in South Carolina, to eight or 
more causes in the Northwest, providing 
for every conceivable case in which hus- 
band and wife cannot agree. This is all 
right; it is the very object of State 
independence that each community shall 
determine such questions for itself; but 
there is no reason why the plaintiff’s 
“domicile” in the State in which suit 
is brought, without any named length of 
residence, should be deemed sufficient in 
Virginia, while a residence of six months © 
is required, in a few other States, and 
of even two years elsewhere. 

A movement similar to that which has 
led to one common code on commercial 
paper, and another common code on com- 
merce in all its branches, for the then 
disunited States of Germany, was begun 
in the United States in 1888, mainly 
upon the impulse given by F. Jesup 
Stimpson’s painstaking compilation of 
Oonstitutions and Statutes of the Amer- 
ican States, a book which set the needless 
divergence of their statutes forth in a 
glaring light. A bill was introduced in the 
New York legislature in that year, again 
in 1889, and again in 1890, under which 
a board of three commissioners was ap- 
pointed, together with a salaried secre- 
tary, the members of the board to meet 
in conference with commissioners from 
other States. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Delaware, New Jersey. and 
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Georgia also appointed commissioners in 
the course of the’ following year and made 
small appropriations towards defraying 
the cost of the conferences. The movement 
has been kept up at meetings of the inter- 
State commissioners, and it has greatly 
widened, for as many as thirty-one States 
have been represented, though never all of 
them at the same time. The writer first 
learned about the movement in 1896, when 
five or six of the conferences had already 
met. Not only was Kentucky, his own 
State, unrepresented, but neither her govy- 
ernor nor her leading lawyers or politi- 
cians knew anything about it. The other 
two lawyers whom the governor appointed, 
along with the writer, as commissioners 
from his State, though men in large prac- 
tice, and of well-known public spirit, first 
heard of this movement, that had been 
in progress for over seven years, when the 
appointments were offered to them. When 
the writer came to Saratoga, on Aug. 
15, 1898, having mislaid his copy of the 
printed notice sent out to members, he had 
to ask more than a dozen lawyers, hotel 
clerks, public officers, ete., before he hit 
upon one man who could direct him to the 
place of meeting. In short, the whole 
work has thus far been carried on, so 
to say, in a dark corner. 

Yet, even thus, there have been some 
notable results. The foremost among these 
is the elaboration of a bill “relating to 
negotiable instruments,” covering the whole 
“law merchant” in all details in 198 
sections. This was agreed upon at the 
meeting of the commissioners in 1896, and 
was transmitted by them to the governors 
of all the States that were represented 
or had made appointments, and when the 
conference met for the eighth time in the 
course of last summer, we heard the grat- 
ifying news that this bill had been enact- 
ed into law by the legislatures of seven 
States (among them New York and Mas- 
sachusetts), and that it had been passed 
by the House of Representatives of the 
United States, as a law to govern commer- 
cial paper in the District of Columbia, 
awaiting only the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate at the winter session. An important 
act was adopted at the seventh meeting 
on the execution and acknowledgment of 
written instruments. One adopted at the 
2ighth and last meeting deals with the 


transfer of corporate stock, the latter hav- 
ing been enacted by some of the New 
England legislatures after it had been 
elaborated by a committee, but before it 
had been agreed upon in full conference. 
Misunderstandings will often occur when 
the citizens of two States, whose laws dif- 
fer, either on the conveyance of land, or on 
the transfer of corporate shares, deal with 
each other, unless each knows the laws of 
both States. But this is most likely to 
happen when the law is the same in both. 

To gain an idea of the work which the 
conferences have cut out for themselves, 
it is necessary only to look at the follow- 
ing list of standing committees, which were 
appointed in 1896: 

On commercial laws, on wills, on mar- 
riage and divorce, on deeds and other con- 
veyances, on certificates to depositions and 
notarial forms, on weights and measures. 
on State action as to Presidential electors, 
on hours of labor in factories, on insol- 
vency, on insurance, on trading corpora- 
tions, on descent and distribution. 

Some of these subjects, such as fac- 
tory regulations, do perhaps fall outside 
of the true province of our organization, 
as they appeal to feelings, which differ 
greatly between section and section; if 
so, lengthened discussions would show a 
broad divergence even within the confer- 
ence, and the impracticable subject would 
soon be dropped. 

It might be objected that any labor 
bestowed on making our State laws more 
uniform than they now are, would be 
thrown away because the forty - eight 
State and Territorial legislatures, and Con- 
gress legislating for the federal district, 
are constantly busy grinding out new stat- 
utes, and would undo the work of uni- 
fication more quickly than it could be 
accomplished. But just here, the writer 
believes, a system of laws made uniform 
at an expense of long efforts of many 
men would bear its finest fruits. As soon 
as the people begin to enjoy the benefits 
of uniform State laws, the sentiment that 
uniformity once attained must not be rash- 
ly disturbed upon a light motion, or to 
gratify the whim or the private interests 
of a State legislator, could be relied on 
to block the way of reckless, and still more 
of selfish, innovators. 

The laws of all the American States, 
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with the single exception of Louisiana, 
are derived from the common law of Eng- 
land, and from the acts of Parliament 
passed by way of amendment of the com- 
mon law; the laws enacted in the several 
States since their separation from the 
mother- country have generally been 
framed on the same lines. Thus, all the 
States in which the English law preferring 
the first-born son in the descent of land 
ever prevailed have enacted new laws es- 
tablishing equality between the sons and 
daughters, the brothers and sisters of the 
decedent; all the States have provided for 
the recording of deeds and mortgages; all 
the States have given to the creditor the 
means of reaching the lands and effects 
of absent debtors by attachment; all the 
States have curtailed the power of the 
husband over the wife’s property; nearly 
all the States have regulated the exercise 
of “testamentary powers”; nearly all of 
them have enacted general laws under 
which private corporations can be formed; 
all but one of the States allow the grant 
of absolute divorces: and thus we might 
go through all the lines along which the 
framers of new laws have given play to 
their energies. And what is more, the 
statutes on all these subjects have gen- 
erally been moulded upon a very few 
patterns, either a British act of Parlia- 
ment or an act first passed by the legislat- 
ure of New York, of Virginia, of Massa- 
chusetts, or of Connecticut. Thus the 
chapter of the Revised Statutes of New 
York which deals with “ Testamentary 
Powers,” and the chapter on “Uses and 
Trusts,” have been copied almost literally 
into the codes of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota; the law marching westward in pret- 
ty close touch with the parallel of lati- 
tude. Thus the task of those aiming at 
uniformity is somewhat simplified; they 
have in many fields of legislation to deal 
only with four or five groups of States, 
not with forty-five separate units. 

The Civil War did much to strengthen 
the national pan-American feeling of our 
citizens, North and South, East and West; 
and thus to lessen the stubbornness with 
which heretofore the men of one or the 
other State would in former years cling 
to some outlandish or fanciful law, just 
because it was peculiar to that State. 


While heretofore the benefits of uniform 
laws might have appealed only to the 
practical sense of business men, while run- 
ning counter to sentiments of local pride 
and of State rights, business reasons and 
patriotic sentiment may now be found 
arrayed on the same side. It is only 
necessary now to bring the importance of 
this movement home to the lawyers and 
law-givers of the several States, to bring 
about its speedy success. 

What is needed is, first, the steady and 
active participation of at least thirty-six 
out of the forty-five States by commis- 
sioners appointed under authority of law 
in each of them. It is not necessary that 
more than one person should attend from 
each State. 

Secondly, the commissioners, in order 
to expedite the work, should meet twice 
in each year, each time for at least three 
days, and a sufficient sum should be ap- 
propriated from some source to pay their 
travelling and hotel expenses, so as to 
insure a good attendance. Any greater 
compensation is unnecessary; it might 
even be of evil, as it would attract men 
animated rather by greed for gain than 
by pride in their profession and love for 
the public good. 

Thirdly, the conference should also have 
at its disposal a small fund out of which 
to compensate some specialist for drawing 
up the more elaborate bills which must be 
drafted. Small appropriations have here- 
tofore been made by some of the States; 
and it was found possible to set aside the 
sum of $1,000 out of these as an hono- 
rarium to the painstaking author of the 
conference bill on negotiable paper, a gen- 
tleman who was not himself one of the 
State commissioners. 

When we once have thirty-six States 
represented, we would not have long to 
wait for the remaining nine. When full 
meetings are held twice a year, the legis- 
latures of the several States will hear 
of the proceedings and will heed them; 
and a very small amount will suffice for all 
the expenditure—that is, the travelling and 
hotel expenses of the members, the compen- 
sation of law drafters, and the printing 
of the yearly or half-yearly reports. 

The sum.of $15,000 a year would fully 
meet all these needs, and in about five or 
six years pretty much of the work which 
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is really desirable could be accomplish- 
ed. Of course; if the Congress of the 
United States is willing to take the mat- 
ter in hand, this sum would be readily 
placed in the yearly sundry civil bill. 
But if Congress is unwilling to do so 
much, it might, at least, as the legislat- 
ure for the District of Columbia, direct 
that three lawyers from that district 
be named every year by competent au- 
thority, that they be paid their expenses, 
and that a small sum be set aside towards 
the general fund. 

State Militia. 
STATES. 

State of Frankland. See FRANKLAND. 

State Regulation of Railways. Un- 
just discriminations by various railroads 
between individuals, communities, States, 
and classes of traffic, resulted in legisla- 
tion on the part of the States by which the 
railroads were controlled and sometimes 
unjustly treated. The inter-State traffic 
being under the control of Congress is 
regulated by various acts of Congress, 
and a commission was appointed for their 
enforcement. Pooling being prohibited, 
unrestrained competition brought about 
fresh evils. The railroads during the 
past few years have been striving to bring 
about an equitable division of the traffic, 
without violating the statutes, through 
consolidation and the forming of traffic 
associations. 

Mr. Harry Perry Robinson, editor of 
The Railway Age, contributes the follow- 
ing discussion on the subject: 


See MuinitrA, UNITED 


If the founders of the republic could 
have foreseen the extraordinary develop- 
ment of our railway system, they would 
undoubtedly never have permitted the 
present anomalous conditions to arise— 
conditions wherein there is constant con- 
flict between the national government and 
the several States in matters pertaining 
to the regulation of rates. It would be 
an incalculable blessing, both to the peo- 
ple and the companies, if the railway 
system of the United States could be treat- 
ed as a national unit under federal con- 
trol only. It would then be possible 
to get a perspective view of the net-work 
of lines as a whole and to formulate a 
scheme of just and harmonious legislation, 
under which the railways of one section 
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would be placed in proper relation to 
those of other sections, and the scale of 
taxation and the stringency of rate-reg- 
ulation could be adapted and modified in 
accordance with local conditions. 

At present it is the ambition and en- 
deavor of each State to secure rates no 
higher—and perhaps a little lower—than 
its neighbor. Kansas sees no reason why 
it should not have as favorable rates 
as Missouri or Indiana; Missouri and In: 
diana will not tolerate any disadvantage 
as compared with Ohio; Ohio insists on 
equality with Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. Viewed by itself, the ambition 
of each individual State is intelligible and 
even praiseworthy; but the net result 
in practice is intolerable injustice to the 
railways of the more sparsely settled sec- 
tions. The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Nebraska 
maximum rate case, rendered March 7, 
1898, will go a long way towards pro- 
tecting the companies against this in- 
justice. 

Briefly, what the Supreme Court says is 
that a State legislature has no right to 
impose any rates for the carrying of 
freight or passengers which are not high 
enough to produce a “ fair return” on the 
“fair value” of the property of the rail- 
way companies; also that the question 
whether any given rates are adequate or 
not is not a matter which a legislature 
can decide, but must ultimately be a sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry. 

This is far from being new doctrine. 
Former decisions had declared that the 
States’ right of regulation “is itself not 
without limitation ”; that railways “ have 
the right to live”; that they cannot be 
compelled “to carry persons or prop- 
erty without reward”; that they are en- 
titled to “some compensation” for 
their services over and above the cost 
of operation. In so far, therefore, as the 
court declares the right of railway com- 
panies to receive a return on the value 
of their properties, it only re-enunciates 
well-established principles. 

The court also, however, makes a defi- 
nite approach to an authoritative defini- 
tion of the basis on which the “ fair value ” 
of the properties is to be caleulated. The 
decision says: 

“Tn order to ascertain that value, the 
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original cost of construction, the amount 
expended in permanent improvement, the 
amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with 
the original cost of construction, the prob- 
able earning capacity of the property un- 
der any rates prescribed by statute, and 
the sum required to meet operating ex- 
penses, are all matters for consideration, 
and to be given such weight as may be 
just and right in the particular case. 
What the company is entitled to ask is a 
fair return upon the value of that which 
it employs for the public convenience.” 

One other sentence must be quoted: 

“Tn our judgment, it must be held that 
the reasonableness or wunreasonableness 
of rates prescribed by a State for the 
transportation of persons and property 
wholly within its limits must be deter- 
mined without reference to the business 
of an inter-State character done by the 
earrier, or to the profits derived from that 
business. The State cannot justify un- 
reasonably low rates for domestic trans- 
portation, considered alone, upon the 
ground that the carrier is earning large 
profits on its inter-State business, over 
which, so far as rates are concerned, the 
State has no control.” 

That is to say, that the rates imposed 
in Nebraska (or in any other State) by 
the State legislature must be such as 
will give a fair return on the railway 
properties inside the State of Nebraska 
measured by the volume of business im 
Nebraska. A railway company—say the 
Burlington road—cannot be compelled to 
do Nebraska business at unprofitable 
figures, on the ground that its lines in, 
perhaps, Illinois are so profitable that 
the company as a whole will still make 
money. There are some results, not yet 
generally recognized, which follow from 
this decision. 

In the first place, the amount of that 
“fair value” of the railway properties 
is a question which will now press for 
authoritative settlement, even more ur- 
gently than heretofore. That it is an 
extremely large and complicated question 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that not 
long ago a scheme was formulated for 
presentation to Congress providing for the 
appointment of a commission to ascertain 
the present value of the railways of the 


country, which commission was to be al- 
lowed three years in which to complete 
the work and $1,000,000 for its expenses. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of any authori- 
tative guidance, two widely differing sets 
of opinions are held on the subject. Rail- 
way oflicers and engineers with practical 
unanimity say that the railways could 
not be reproduced for, and are worth, 
the full face value of their capital stock 
and bonds, about $60,000 a mile. The 
opponents of the railways, especially the 
Populist politicians in Western States, 
declare that from $25,000 to $30,000 would 
be a liberal estimate for the lines of the 
country as a whole. This is not a question 
which can be discussed in this article, but 
we are at least safe in assuming that 
the lowest estimate made is too low— 
that is, that the fair value of the rail- 
ways on the average is above $30,000 a 
mile. 

That is to say, that, on the average for 
the whole country, no schedule of rates 
which will not, on the volume of business 
done, produce a “fair return” on $30,- 
000 a mile can be legally imposed on the 
railways. 

This, as has been said, is on the aver- 
age value of the properties of the rail- 
ways of the United States as a whole. 
But the Supreme Court says that in any 
State the reasonableness of rates must 
be determined with reference to the rail- 
way lines and earnings in that State 
only. Henceforward, therefore, the sta- 
tistics of the individual States are to be 
of importance. At present such railway 
statistics as are obtainable in the re- 
spective States (with the exception of a 
very few) are most unsatisfactory. Of the 
Western States, Texas is the only one 
which has made any effort to arrive at 
an. accurate valuation of its railway prop- 
erties, and the Texas valuations are not 
regarded with much confidence. Rail- 
way companies could not, except at enor- 
mous expense and inconvenience, make 
their operating divisions coincide with 
State boundaries; and to segregate ac- 
eurately the right proportion of the earn- 
ings of all traffic passing over the lines in- 
side State borders would be an almost im- 
possible task. Only thirty-two States 
have any board or office—railroad com- 
mission or otherwise—which makes even 
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a pretence of collecting and publishing 
the State railway statistics. The reports 
of some of the existing boards are entirely 
valueless, whiie from nearly all general 
conclusions for comparative purposes can 
be deduced only approximately and by 
laborious calculations of mileage and per- 
centages. 

None the less, we can with patience ar- 
rive at some figures from a majority of 
the States which will give us a nearly 
accurate idea of the relations of the rail- 
ways of the different sections of the coun- 
try to each other from the stand-point of 
their earning capacity, from which, by 
reference to such assumption as we can 
make of the “fair value” of the proper- 
ties, we can in general terms see what 
possibilities there are, in view of the re- 
cent decision, of any legislative rate re- 
ductions in each State. 

The public is pardonably distrustful of 
railway statistics as they emanate from 
the offices of individual companies. One 
item there is, however, in railway ac- 
counting which is never suspected of be- 
ing manipulated, and it is the item which 
is most valuable for our present purpose. 
This is the total receipts from all traffic 
before those receipts are subjected to de- 
ductions in the companies’ offices. The 
earnings before they appear in the form 
of “net income” may be frittered away in 
extravagance or mismanagement. The 
“balance available for dividends” is a 
deceitful and elusive quantity. But in the 
* oross earnings ” we have one positive and 
trustworthy index. Given the gross earn- 
ings of all lines in a State, it is easy to 
find the average to the mile of road. This 
average is the maximum which, for pur- 
poses of State legislation, it is possible for 
the roads to earn. In practice some lines 
may earn more than their share and some 
fess; but from the point of view of a 
legislature legislating for all roads alike, 
this average earning is the highest gross 
return which it is practicable for the rail- 
ways to receive for their services. 

Moreover (again recognizing that in 
practice there will be variations in the ca- 
pacities of different roads) there is no 
difficulty in finding, so far as the State as 
a whole is concerned, what net profit these 
gross earnings ought to represent. 

If a company pays all its expenses and 
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taxes for 70 per cent. of its gross earn: 
ings, it is doing reasonably well. In the 
average Western State it is unusual for 
more than 7 or 8 per cent. of the gross 
earnings to get to the stock-holder as 
dividends. But interest charges and other 
things have already been paid. If we al- 
low 30 per cent. of the gross earnings as 
a balance available for all payments on 
capital (whether interest or dividend), as 
well as all “ sinking-fund ” and “ surplus ” 
requirements, we are treating the railways 
fairly. The New York Central last year 
operated for 66.96 per cent. of its gross 
earnings; the Chicago and Alton (an ad- 
mirably managed and economical road) 
got below 63 per cent.; the Wabash in its 
last report pointed with pride to the fact 
that it had its operating expenses down te 
69.22 per cent.; the Boston and Maine 
spent 67.39. The Chicago and Northwest- 
ern got down to 61. According to the 
inter - State commerce commission, in 
the last six years the ratio of operating 
expenses to gross earnings on the rail- 
ways of the country has varied be- 
tween 66.6 per cent. (in 1892) and 
68.14 per cent. (in 1894), the ratio - 
Jast year having been 67.2 per cent. Taxes 
amounted to 3.5 per cent. of the gross 
earnings. The two together last year 
made 70.7 per cent. If we allow the 
companies, therefore, 70 per cent. of their 
gross earnings, on the average, for opera- 
tion and to pay taxes, the remaining 30 
per cent. is a fair allowance for net in- 
come. An average company—especially 
in the West—which keeps its expenses and 
tax payments inside of 70 per cent. of its 
gross, cannot be very extravagant, and 
legislators and the public have assurance 
that there are no excessive salaries or 
illegitimate profits, nor any “ corruption 
funds ” or other questionable items smug- 
gled in to increase expenses and keep 
down the dividend showing. 

Of the thirty-two States which have rail- 
road commissions (or similar bodies) there 
are twenty-eight from whose reports it is 
possible to arrive at the gross earnings of 
all railways in the State with something 
like accuracy. 

The following table shows these earn- 
ings per mile in each of these States, to- 
gether with a calculation of the 30 per 
cent. available for net income, and, finally, 
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on how much capital that net income will 
pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 


EARNINGS PER MILE, 


Gross Earn- | 80 Per Cent. | Being 6 
State, ings Per of Gross | Per Cent. 

Mile, Earnings. Upon: 
North Carolina.........| $2,864 $859 $14,320 
3,125 937 15,620 
8,419 1,025 17,090 
3,484 1,045 17,420 
3,487 1,046 17,433 
3,742 1,122 18,710 
3,781 1,134 18,900 
Michigan......ces.see-s 3,835 1,150 19,170 
UNADSAB Ie Vee nea.ccsek tees 4,482 1,344 22,610 
DRIESOUL Le wcamrcene € cee we 4,768 1,430 23,860 
TOW ssc BRieawee wanes 4,792 1,487 23,960 
WISCODSID...eeeeeeeeees| 5,346 1,603 26,738 
OES SSS SaSeogdesogaa| aed 1,633 27, 230 
BEnUCKY So Seecevceces| | 6,008 1,800 30,010 
WOTEINID Ge coos sciececus 6,393 1.902 31,710 
Minnesota.....ccecceces 6,592 1,977 32,960 
TN SERS Sanna sOnuaAoN 6,806 2.041 34,030 
California.......cecec0-] 8,199 2,459 40,990 
GOIN Chsdandesonuuoceeeai le cele 2,508 41,610 
Massachusetts. 10,118 3,035 50,590 
New Hampshire. 11,361 3,408 56,809 
New York... 13,787 4,136 68,930 
Pennsylvania 15,103 4,530 75,510 
Connecticut...cccerceest 15,698 4,709 78,499 
Rhode Island. ......6.0-| 16,223 4,866 $1,110 
NOW MOFAOY ccs vepeecece| 1S;777 5,633 93,889 
WVEEMON Sc secssocccces] 18,932 5,679 94,660 


This will be found to be an extraordi- 
narily interesting table. Here we have 
that perspective view of the country as 
a whole which is necessary before any 
broad handling of the railway problem is 
possible. 

The 30 per cent. of income to profit 
in each of the last two States is, it will 
be seen, larger. than the whole gross earn- 
ings of any one of the first thirteen. 
Nothing could better illustrate the neces- 
sity of having some such basis of compari- 
son than does the table itself. It is the 
demonstration of its own importance. To 
legislate for railways in a State where 
they cannot earn interest on $15,000 of 
capital on the same basis as in States 
where they can earn interest on over 
$94,000 is obviously absurd, though, as 
an abstract proposition, Western States 
will rarely recognize the fact. 

In a general way railway men know 
that a road that earns $10,000 a mile, 
gross, is in moderately easy circumstances 
—or ought to be. With $8,000 a mile 
or less, there is need of economy. If the 
gross earnings are below $5,000 a mile, 
there must be difficulty in making both 
ends meet. The above figures show why 
this is so. 


A road which earns $5,000 a mile, 
gross, after operating economically and 
paying its taxes, has not enough left to 
pay 6 per cent. interest on $25,000 a mile. 
That is a condition which sooner or later 
means bankruptey. 

A road which earns $8,000 a mile, 
gross, can operate and pay taxes and 
then have 6 per cent. left on $40,000 a 
mile. That is not a condition which per- 
mits of extravagance, because no road run- 
ning through a region sufficiently populated 
to produce $8,000 a mile, gross, can have 
cost less than $40,000 a mile to build. 
But such a road should keep solvent. 

A road which earns above $10,000 a 
mile ought to be able to operate and pay 
interest on $50,000 a mile without diffi- 
culty. 

The States in the above table, then, fall 
naturally into three groups: 

1. Those wherein the railways earn, 
gross, less than $5,000 a mile. This in- 
cludes eleven States. The railways in the 
most prosperous of the eleven (Iowa) can- 
not as a whole earn interest on $24,000 
a mile, while in the poorest (North Caro- 
Jina) they cannot earn it on $15,000. 
Here we have certain concrete facts. 
These facts cannot be manipulated. There 
is no question here of watered stock, or 
of salaries, or dividends. The gross earn- 
ings are the maximum that the railways 
have to divide among them. The 30 per 
cent. balance is what each company, if 
it is alert in a business way so as to 
get its full share of the gross, and then 
operates economically so as not to spend 
too much, ought to be able to have left. 
When, on this basis of computation, a 
railroad, no matter how it behaves, can- 
not earn interest at 6 per cent. on 
$25,000 it is in a bad way. For the 
people of the States wherein the rail- 
ways are shown to be in these circum- 
stances to attempt to compel any lower 
rates than are now in force or to lay any 
other additional burdens on the compan- 
ies, is, setting considerations of justice and 
the recent Supreme Court decision aside, 
most injudicious from the stand-point of 
publie expediency. A company which (no 
matter how hard it works or how eco- 
nomically it-operates) is permanently con- 
fronted by an inability to earn interest 
on $25,000 a mile cannot possibly com 
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tinue for any long term of years to give 
the public adequate and safe service; 
however hard it may strive to keep up ap- 
pearances, the condition of the property 
must deteriorate; accidents will grow 
more frequent; depot facilities will be 
inadequate; passenger accommodations 
will grow poorer, and, most certainly of 
all, there will not be cars and engines 
-enough to move crops or handle any ex- 
traordinary business when the emergency 
arises. It will not be the fault of the 
railway company. ‘The responsibility 
rests on the conditions of the territory 
in which it operates. It cannot furnish 
a first-class service on an inadequate vol- 
ume of business any more than a gen- 
eral store in a small town can offer the 
same advantages to its customers as are 
furnished by a great New York house. 
There is probably. no other country in 
the world wherein railway companies at- 
tempt to operate on a business which will 
produce less than $5,000 a mile gross 
earnings, unless they have a guarantee 
of aid from the government. In this 
country it would be a far wiser policy 
for the people—through the federal goy- 
ernment or through the States—to assist 
the roads in unprofitable localities than to 
talk of imposing new burdens. In al- 
most all—so far as is known, in all— 
other countries this is done. 

The States in which, as we see from the 
above list, there is not business enough 
to produce a profit on railway operation 
are the following: 


North Carolina, ° Alabama, 
South Carolina, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Kansas, 
Georgia, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Towa. 
Texas, 


Other States there are for which the 
figures are not available, but which un- 


doubtedly fall in the same category. 
These are: 
South Dakota, Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Florida, 
Oregon, Mississippl, 
Arizona, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and probably 
Nevada, Louisiana. 


In all of these States it would be an 
incomparably wiser policy to lighten the 
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burdens of the railways as much as pose 
sible, and to encourage them to keep 
their properties in fitting condition to 
give adequate public service, rather than 
to attempt to further curtail revenues 
which are already inadequate. 

But it is not necessary now to reason 
only on grounds of public expediency. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has furnished a more powerful argu- 
ment. The recent decision places an ab- 
solute veto in the way of any legislation 
in any one of these twenty-six States 
which will reduce rates or cut down earn- 
ings. In each and every one of them, no 
law which by any amount, however smail, 
adds to the burdens of the railway com- 
panies can be constitutional. 

2. The next group of States is that 
wherein the railways receive on an aver- 
age between $5,000 and $8,500 a mile, 
gross. As we see from the above table 
a company which earns above $5,000 a 
mile, gross, may, if it is properly man- 
aged, pay interest on an investment of 
$25,000 a mile. If it earns above $8,000 
a mile, gross, it ought to be able to pay 
interest on $40,000 a mile. The average 
bonded debt of the railways of the coun- 
try is $30,126 a mile. The figures given 
above (see Kentucky) show that it takes 
$6,000 a mile gross earnings to earn 6 
per cent. interest on this amount. Roads, 
therefore, which earn between $5,000 and 
$6,000 a mile, gross, are likely to have 
need of rigid economy before they ean 
meet their interest payments. With more 
than $6,000 a mile gross earnings, there 
is a possibility of earning some dividend 
on stocks. With $8,000 a mile, gross, a 
company should be able to pay 6 per cent. 
on the average bonded debt, and, in ad- 
dition, 6 per cent. on $10,000 (or 3 per 
cent. on $20,000) of stock to the mile. 
This is by no means affluence. Take Ohio 
for example, where the average gross 
earnings are $8,363 a mile, and Cali- 
fornia, where the gross earnings are 
$8,199 a mile. In the former State the 
number of large cities, where termi- 
nals are costly,, and in the latter the 
heavy mountain passes with their great 
engineering difficulties, and the expensive- 
ness of labor and supplies, have made the 
railroads there cost considerably more 
than the $41,810 and the $40,990 a mile 
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on which the volume of business permits 
an earning of interest at 6 per cent. 

The Supreme Court, it has been seen, 
plainly stipulates that in addition to the 
“original cost of construction,” the 
“amount expended in permanent im- 
provements” and “the market value of 
the stocks and bonds” are also to be 
taken into consideration in ascertaining 
the “fair value” of the properties. In 
at least two of the States in this group 
legislation is now threatened to reduce 
passenger fares. The railway companies 
will have no difficulty whatever in show- 
ing any such legislation to be plainly con- 
fiscatory and unconstitutional. The States 
in this group are: 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Maine, Illinois, 
Kentucky, California, 
Virginia, Ohio. 

To which may be added: 
West Virginia, Delaware, 
Tennessee, Maryland. 


3. There remain on our list eight States 
which show an average earning capacity 
of $10,000 and upward. In these the 
question of whether any legislation could 
be enacted which would reduce earnings 
without cutting below the limit of a fair 
return, is less easily decided. The opinion 
of the writer is that on the Eastern lines 
as a whole, with very few exceptions, the 
cost of permanent improvements out of 
capital, since the lines were originally 
built, has been so great that even the 
present earnings do no more than make a 


fair return on the value of the properties. 
It is not, however, in these States that 
the pressure for anti-railway legislation 
is most active. It is in the States of the 
South and West, and the magnitude of the 
benefit of the Supreme Court’s decision 
to the railways of these sections will only 
come to be understood with the passage of 
time. See RarmroAp Rare Law. 

State Rights, a term synonymous, as 
popularly used, with State supremacy. 
The word “rights” involves a sacred idea 
in the minds of all men, and that word 
was more effective in swaying the multi< 
tude than “supremacy ” or “ sovereignty.” 
It was always used in communicating with 
the people directly by the advocates of 
State supremacy. See STaTe SOVER- 
EIGNTY. 

State-rights Party, a party that first 
appeared in conspicuous form in the con- 
vention of 1787 that framed the national 
Constitution. In that convention it grew 
out of a claim for each State to have the 
right of equal representation in the first 
branch or House of Representatives of the 
government, instead of a proportional rep- 
resentation according to population. This 
was strenuously insisted upon by the 
smaller States; but finally, at the sugges 
tion of Dr. Franklin, it was agreed that 
the representation in the first branch of 
the national legislature should be in the 
proportion of one member for every 40,- 
000 inhabitants, and an equality in the 
second branch (the Senate) as it exists at 
the present day. See APPORTIONMENT, 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
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State Sovereignty. The advocates of 
the political doctrine of State sovereignty 
claim that the citing of the names of the 
different States concerned in the treaty of 
peace in 1783 implied the independent 
sovereignty of each. The opponents of 
the doctrine say that they were named 
only to define what States were included 
‘in the treaty; that they were independent 
commonwealths, but not sovereignties; 
that the latter term implies no superior ; 
that the colonies and States had never 
been in that exalted position; that while 
they were colonies they were under Great 

VIII.—26. 


Britain, and by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they assumed only the position 
of equals in a national league, acknowl- 
edging the general government which they 
thus established a live, superior, control- 
ling power; that they adopted a broad sig- 
net for the common use bearing the words, 
“Seal of the United States,” as the in- 
signia of its authority; that when a treaty 
of peace was negotiated the States did not 
each choose a separate commissioner for 
the purpose, but three agents were ap- 
pointed by the general Congress as repre- 
sentatives of the nationality of the con- 
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federation; that when, a few years after- 
wards, they adopted a Constitution, whose 
preamble began, “ We the people (not the 
States) of the United States,” it was rati- 
fied by the people assembled in representa- 
tive conventions, and not by the State 
legislatures, and so disowned all inde- 
pendent State sovereignty, which the op- 
ponents of the doctrine declare never ex- 
isted either as colonies or States. James 
Madison, in a letter to Edmund Randolph, 
in April, 1787, wrote: “I hold it for a 
fundamental point that an individual in- 
dependence of the States is utterly irrec- 
oncilable with the idea of aggregate sov- 
ereignty.” Washington, in a letter to 
John Jay, in March, 1787, on the subject 
of a national Constitution, said: “ A thirst 
for power, and the bantling—I had liked 
to have said the monster—sovereignty, 
which has taken such fast hold of the 
States individually, will, when joined by 
the many whose personal consequence in 
the line of State politics will, in a manner, 
be annihilated, form a strong phalanx 
against it. 

The Doctrine of State Rights—This 
question is ably discussed in a paper of 
great historical interest by Jefferson 
Davis, which. was written a few weeks 
before his death. 


To do justice to the motives which 
actuated the soldiers of the Confederacy, 
it is needful that the cause for which 
they fought should be fairly understood; 
for no degree of skill, valor, and devotion 
can sanctify service in an unrighteous 
cause. 

We revere the memory of Washington, 
not so much for his achievements in arms 
as for his self-abnegation and the unfalter- 
ing devotion with which he defended the 
inalienable rights of the people of all the 
United States. This made him “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” and for this the great 
English poet wrote: “ But one were worthy 
of the name of Washington.” Yet he was 
what no Southern soldier in the war be- 
tween the States could, with truth, be 
called—a rebel—and, without much ex- 
travagance in the figure, was said to have 
fought the battles of the Revolution with 
a halter round his neck. Had there been 
no inalienable rights, or had they not been 


violated, he could not rightfully have 
been absolved from his allegiance to the 
crown, or conscientiously have felt that 
he had not broken his faith as subject to 
the lawful powers of the British govern: 
ment, in taking up arms against it. 

In 1776 thirteen of the British colonies 
in America sent delegates to a general 
congress, who there, for the colonies they 
represented, made the declaration “ that 
these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States.” 
Therefore these, like other British colo- 
nies in America, were dependencies of 
Great Britain; and to justify their dec- 
laration of independence, a formidable ar- 
raignment of the King for his violation 
of their mutual obligations and rights was 
submitted to the judgment of mankind. It 
has been customary among us annually 
to read this declaration to admiring 
audiences; and what American has raised 
his voice against the conclusion deduced? 
The permeating principle was that every 
people had the right to alter or abolish 
their government when it ceased to an- 
swer the ends for which it was instituted. 
Each State decided to exercise that right, 
and all of the thirteen united to sustain 
it. Great Britain denied the existence of 
the asserted right and a long war ensued. 
After a heavy sacrifice of life and treas- 
ure, the treaty of Paris was negotiated in 
1783, by which Great Britain recognized 
the independence of the States separately, 
not as one body politic, but severally, 
each one being named in the act of 
recognition. 

In the year succeeding the Declaration 
of Independence—i. e., 1777—the thirteen 
States by which it had been made sent 
delegates to a general congress, and they 
agreed to “certain articles of confedera- 
tion and perpetual union between the 
States” they represented, and that “ the 
style of the confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” That no pur- 
pose existed to consolidate the States into 
one body politic is manifest from the 
terms of the Second Article, which was: 
“ach State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Congress assembled.” 
The meaning of this article is quite plain, 
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if it be borne in mind that under the 
confederation the congress was of States, 
each having one vote only, irrespective 
of population or the number of delegates 
in attendance, and the expressly delegated 
powers were such as it was agreed that the 
congress of the States might use, all else 
being reserved to the States separately. 
Under these Articles of Confederation the 
war of the Revolution was conducted. 

In the face of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and of the treaty of Paris, he 
who denies that in 1783 each State was 
a sovereion, free, and independent com- 
munity must have much hardihood or little 
historical knowledge. 5 

After the independence had been gained, 
for which so much was risked and no little 
lost, when the condensing pressure of war 
was removed, the fact became apparent 
that it was impracticable to administer 
the general affairs of the Union without 
the possession of additional powers. In 
1787 a convention met to amend the 
Articles of Confederation, and ended by 
proposing a new form of government 
which was to be submitted to the States, 
and, if ratified by nine of them, should 
go into effect as between the States so 
ratifying it. If only nine consented, what 
was to become of the other four, and what 
of the plighted faith to a _ perpetual 
union? We are not left to speculation 
with different numbers; the case did 
actually occur. Eleven States ratified; 
two refused; what was to be done? The 
expedient of raising an army to coerce 
North Carolina and Rhode Island into an 
aeceptance of the Constitution or new 
form of government seems not to have 
occurred to any one of that day, and the 
situation was especially embarrassing be- 
cause the Thirteenth Article provided that 
the union should be perpetual, and that no 
alteration should be made in any of the 
Articles of Confederation, “unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of 
the United States, and be afterwards con- 
firmed by the legislature of every State.” 

An easy escape from the dilemma was 
found; it was to disregard the pledges and 
vrohibitions of Article Thirteen, ‘secede 
trom the confederation styled the United 
States of America, and form a new govern- 
ment with the same style as the old one. 


It was anticipated that some of the State 
legislatures would not confirm this pro- 
cedure; therefore it was provided by the 
last article of the proposed new Consti- 
tution that the “ratification of the con- 
ventions of nine States” should suffice for 
its establishment “between the States so 
ratifying the same.” It will be observed that 
the new Constitution was to be submitted 
for ratification to a higher authority than 
the Congress and State legislatures—viz., 
to conventions of the people of the States, 
the recognized form in which State soy- 
ereignty was represented. Mr. Madison, 
in the forty-third number of The Federal- 
ist, notices as a defect of the confederation 
that it had received no higher sanction 
than legislative ratification; hence, as 
provided in the last article of the new 
Constitution, it was to be submitted to our 
highest political authority—conventions of 
the people of the respective States. 

That was the supreme authority which, 
according to the American theory, could 
alter or abolish their government, and by 
which, nine States concurring, it was pro- 
posed to dissolve the “ perpetual union ” of 
the confederation and establish a new one 
among themselves. In this connection the 
distinguished member from Massachusetts 
remarked: “If nine out of thirteen 
[States] can dissolve the compact, six out 
of nine will be just as able to dissolve the 
future one hereafter.” 

Mr. Madison, in The Federalist, to the 
question, “ On what principle the confed- 
eration, which stands in the solemn form 
of a compact among the States, can be 
superseded without the unanimous con- 
sent of the parties to it?” answers: “ By 
recurring to the absolute necessity of the 
case; to the great principle of self-preser- 
vation; to the transcendent law of nature 
and of nature’s God, which declares that 
the safety and happiness of society are 
the objects at which all political institu- 
tions aim, and to which all such institu- 
tions must be sacrificed.” 

Thus the matter stood when the Consti- 
tution to form a more perfect union was 
adopted, not, as has been most unjusti- 
fiably asserted, by the people of the United 
States in mass, but by the people of the 
States, each acting in its own convention 
and ratifying at different dates, the first 
being Dec. 7, 1787, the last May 29, 1790, 
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In view of facts so generally known, or 
(if not so) accessible to every reader of 
American history, it is surprising that 
some have contended that the Union was 
formed by the people of the United States 
as one body politic. 

Though the States by a voluntary com- 
pact ‘created a general government and 
delegated to it enumerated powers, reserv- 
ing all else to themselves, it has been at- 
tempted to deduce from these limited 
grants a supremacy for the agent over the 
States, and, consequently, to deny to the 
States of the Union the sovereignty they 
possessed as States of the confederation. 
No one has attempted to show by what 
grant of the Constitution it can be claim- 
ed that the States have surrendered their 
sovereignty, and it seems absurd to assume 
that by implication the great object for 
which our fathers staked all save honor 
could have been lost. But they were too 
watchful to leave the question open for 
argument. Therefore, though the body of 
the instrument was thought by its framers 
to be sufficiently explicit in its limitation 
of the powers of the general government 
to those expressly delegated, yet, in an 
abundance of caution, almost contempo- 
raneously with the ratification of the com- 
pact, two amendments were proposed and 
adopted in the following words: 


“ Article IX. The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

“ Article X. The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


Consolidationists, with more zeal than 
reason, have argued that the last two 
words in the Tenth Amendment referred to 
the whole people. But this is surely un- 
tenable; the only people known to the 
system were the people of a State or com- 
monwealth; they only had been repre- 
sented in the Congress or in the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution. To 
them that instrument had been submitted ; 
by them it had been ratified. The ex- 
pression fairly construed must mean the 
State governments, and the people of each 
State who held rights they had reserved 
from the control of their State govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the obvious purpose 


being to guard against the usurpation of 
undelegated power, it would have been 
worse than superfluous by reservation to 
provide protection for the whole people 
against themselves. 

In claiming sovereignty for the States 
I must not be understood as meaning the 
State governments. When the word State 
is used, it means the people of an organ- 
ized community. The founders of the 
American Republic never conferred or in- 
tended to confer sovereignty upon either 
State or federal governments. 

If the people of the States, in forming 
a federal union, transferred their sover- 
eignty, or any part of it, to whom was 
the transfer made? Not to the people of 
the United States in the aggregate, for 
there was no such political body. The 
articles of confederation in their front de- 
clared that each State retained its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence; that 
could only mean the people in their or- 
ganic character. In like manner the 
original constitution of Massachusetts de- 
elared: “The people inhabiting the ter- 
ritory formerly called the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay do hereby solemnly 
and mutually agree with each other to 
form themselves into a free, sovereign, 
and independent body politic, or State, by 
the name of The Commonwealth of Mas 
sachusetts.” In the debates of the con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, 
as they are found reported in Elliot’s 
Debates, there is abundant proof that 
the men who prepared the instrument 
recognized sovereignty as belonging to the 
people of the individual States; that there 
was no purpose to transfer it to the fed- 
eral government, or to regard it as being 
divisible. The States intrusted to the 
federal government, as their agent, some 
of the functions of sovereignty, but the 
performance of these by authority of the 
people of the States did not involve a vio- 
lation of a cardinal feature in the Ameri- 
can theory that sovereignty belonged alone 
to the people, and the resolutions of rati- 
fication of the Constitution by the States 
show whether the purpose was to transfer 
the power or only to authorize its use. 

The usual form of ratification was as in 
the following examples: “The delegates 
of the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, in the name and behalf of the peo- 
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ple of the State of New Hampshire,” ete., 
and “the delegates of the people of Vir- 
ginia, for and in behalf of the people of 
Virginia,” ete., do assent to and ratify 
the said Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

As had been done by Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and South Carolina in 
ratifying the Constitution, Virginia re- 
quired certain amendments as a more ex- 
plicit guarantee against consolidation, and 
accompanied the proposition with the fol- 
lowing declaration: “That the powers 
granted under the Constitution, being de- 
rived from the people of the United 
States, may be resumed by them when- 
ever the same shall be perverted to their 
injury or oppression, and that every 
power not granted thereby remains with 
them,” ete. For whom were the dele- 
gates commissioned to speak? Only for 
the people of Virginia. By whom had 
grants been made? By the States sev- 
erally, and the assertion could only mean 
that to each of them all undelegated power 
remained. Indeed, there was no other re- 
pository from which it could have been 
drawn; therefore no other in which it 
could have been said to remain. 

New York was the eleventh State to as- 
sent to the compact of union, and her 
ratification was made more than seven 
months after that of Delaware, and was 
accompanied by a declaration of the prin- 
ciples on which her assent was given, 
from which the following extract is made: 
“That the powers of government may be 
reassumed by the people whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness; 
that every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, by the said Constitution, 
clearly delegated to the Congress of the 
United States, or the departments of the 
government thereof, remains to the people 
of the several States, or to their respec- 
tive State governments, to whom they may 
have granted the same,” etc. 

Here, even more distinctly than before, 
is answered the question as to who were 
the people by whom the powers might be 
reassumed. Provision had been made for 
several modes of amending the Constitu- 
tion by the joint action of the States, and 
if it had been the will of all the States to 
reform, or even to dissolve, the govern- 
ment, they would not have been obstruct- 


ed, as they were under the Confederation, 
by a pledge to perpetual union or by a 
prohibition against any alteration of the 
Constitution except by unanimous con- 
sent of the States. Therefore, unless the 
right to reassume was asserted as belong- 
ing to any State being a party to the com- 
pact, the declaration was useless and seem- 
ingly without an object. Reassumption is 
the correlative of delegation. 

By the published debates of the general 
convention of 1787 which prepared the 
Constitution, and of the State conventions 
to which it was severally submitted for 
approval or rejection as each should de- 
cide, and by the resolutions of ratification, 
it is clearly demonstrated that they did 
not surrender their dearly bought, most 
prized sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, or commit the absurdity of at- 
tempting to delegate inalienable rights. 

At that early period sectional rivalry 
was manifested, and some of the most in- 
fluential advocates of the new Union felt 
the lurking danger of faction and sought 
to provide against it by means consistent 
with the perpetuity of the Union. Fac- 
tion, with the tendency of majorities to 
oppress minorities, was the recognized 
cause of failure in former federations and 
republics. To protect the United States 
from that evil, it was sought to secure a 
balance of power between the North and 
the South, by so organizing the two Houses 
of Congress that neither section would 
have a majority in both. The purpose 
was good, but the calculation was bad, so 
that in a not-distant future the North, as 
a section, had a majority in both Houses 
of Congress and in the electoral colleges 
for the choice of the President. Party 
did for many years control faction, and 
principles, independent of latitude and 
longitude, formed the cement of political 
parties. Thus it was, as late as 1853, 
that that true patriot and friend of the 
Constitution, Franklin Pierce, could con- 
scientiously say that, politically, he knew 
no North, no South, no East, no West. 

The wise statesmen who formed the plan 
for the new Union of 1787-90, with ad- 
mirable caution, required a material bar- 
rier to check majorities from aggression 
under the influence of self-interest and lust 
of dominion. They could not have been 
certain that their method of preserving the 
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balance of power between the sections 
would be permanently successful. What, 
then,, was the remedy in case of violated 
compact and aggression upon reserved 
rights? None was stated, but the propo- 
sition to authorize the employment of 
force against a delinquent State was de- 
nounced on all sides of the convention 
and rejected without a division. In the 
original draft of the Constitution the term 
“national government” was written: to 
this expression Mr. Ellsworth objected, 
and moved to drop the word “ national ” 
and retain the proper title, “the United 
States”; which motion was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. Both the 
coercion of a State and the use of the 
term “ national government ” were emphat- 
ically condemned by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

A compact was made between indepen- 
dent States by which expressly enumerated 
powers were delegated to a government in- 
stituted for their common benefit, which 
was a partnership without limitation. No 
mode of terminating it was specified, but 
Mr. Madison, than whom none was better 
informed of the opinions and purposes of 
the members of the convention, in the num- 
ber of The Federalist heretofore quoted 
(which was an argument to justify seces- 
sion from the confederation) wrote: 


“Yt is an established doctrine on the sub- 
ject of treaties that all articles are mutually 
conditions of each other; that a breach of any 
one article is a »reach of the whole treaty ; 
and that a breach committed by either of the 
parties absolves the others, and authorizes 
them, if they please, to pronounce the compact 
violated and void. Should it unhappily be 
necessary to appeal to these delicate truths 
for a justification for dispensing with the 
consent of particular States to a dissolution 
of the federal pact, will not the complaining 
parties find it a difficult task to answer the 
multiplied and important infractions with 
which they may be confronted? ‘The time 
has been when it was incumbent on us all 
to veil the ideas which this paragraph ex- 
hibits.” 


It is unfortunate that the convention 
should have thought proper to veil the deli- 
cate truth and did not in plain terms 
announce the right of a State to secede 
from the Union whenever it should cease to 
answer the ends for which it was establish- 
ed—viz., to insure domestic tranquillity 
and promote the general welfare. Our 


past history distinctly shows how re- 
luctant any State would be to sever her 
connection with the Union; and may it not 
reasonably be inferred that, if the right 
to withdraw had been recognized, there 
would have been additional care not to 
give just cause for the exercise of that 
right? 

Though not expressed, the existence of 
the right was often asserted and rarely, if 
ever, denied anterior to 1861. It cannot 
be said that it was then for the first time 
formally asserted and therefore for the first 
time denied. The acquisition of Louisiana 
in 1803 created much dissatisfaction in the 
New England States, the reason of which 
was expressed by an eminent citizen of 
Massachusetts, who said that “the in- 
fluence of our part of the Union must be 
diminished by the acquisition of more 
weight at the other extremity.” (Life of 
Cabot, by Lodge, p. 334.) 

In 1811, on the bill for the admission of 
Louisiana as a State of the Union, the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, said: “If this bill 
passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it 
is virtually a dissolution of this Union; 
that it will free the States from their 
moral obligation; and as it will be the 
rigbt of all, so it will be the duty of some, 
definitely to prepare for a separation— 
amicably if they can, violently if they 
must.” 

The Hartford Convention assembled in 
December, 1814. From their published re- 
port the following extract is made: “If 
the Union be destined to dissolution by 
reason of the multiplied abuses of bad ad- 
ministration, it should, if possible, be the 
work of peaceable times and deliberate 
consent. . . . Whenever it shall appear 
that the causes are radical and permanent, 
a separation by equitable arrangement will 
be preferable to an alliance by constraint 
among nominal friends, but real enemies.” 

In 1844 the measures taken for the an- 
nexation of Texas evoked threats of a dis- 
solution of the Union. The legislature of 
Massachusetts adopted a resolution de- 
claring that “the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, faithful to the compact between 
the people of the United States, according 
to the plain meaning and intent in which 
it was understood by them, is sincerely 
anxious for its preservation; but that it is 
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determined, as it doubts not the other 
States are, to submit to undelegated pow- 
ers in no body of men on earth’’; and that 
“the project of the annexation of Texas, 
unless arrested on the threshold, may tend 
to drive these States into a dissolution of 
the Union.” 

The examples cited are sufficient to show 
that secession was not a new idea in 1861, 
and that its assertion was not of Southern 
origin. Before leaving the subject, it may 
in general terms be stated that the doc- 
trine of State rights is not that of a sec- 
tion, but is that of a minority, seeking 
the protection of State sovereignty from 
the real or supposed aggression of a usurp- 
ing majority. In vain have we asked by 
what elause of the Constitution the States 
surrendered their sovereignty and, by con- 
sequence, a State lost its right to secede; 
and the nearest approach we have had to 
an answer has been the inquiry, Where is 
the right of a State to secede set forth in 
the Constitution? This marks either an 
evasion of the issue or extreme ignorance 
of the history of the Union. The States 
delegated all the rights and powers which 
the general government possesses, and they 
agreed with each other that no State 
should exercise certain functions which 
were intrusted to the federal government 
as their agent; therefore it seems not less 
than puerile to ask from what part of the 
Constitution the right or power of a State 
was derived. Every power, function, or 
right which the States did not agree to 
delegate to their common agent remained 
with them. No one of ordinary informa- 
tion and intelligence can deny that the 
States were sovereign, free, and indepen- 
dent when they entered into the compact 
of Union. If they had not been sovereigns, 
they would not have been competent to 
form that treaty; and as none have even 
attempted to show where or how their 
sovereignty was lost, it must be regarded 
as among the reserved powers of the 
States, and hence, still being sovereigns, 
they had the same legal power and right 
to secede from the Union which they had 
exercised in acceding to it. 

The declared purpose of the Union was 
to promote the general welfare, and to 
secure to posterity the blessings of lb- 
erty, which the States had achieved by 
the sacrifices of the Revolution. The men 


who negotiated the compact for a “ more 
perfect union” of the States were not 
Visionaries or optimists, but profound 
students of the world’s history, from 
which they had learned the tendeney of 
free government to breed faction and of 
majorities to oppress minorities, resulting 
in the lamentable wreck of past federa- 
tions and the loss of the liberty they were 
formed to secure. To guard against that 
danger, the representation of the States 
in the two Houses of Congress was to be 
apportioned so as to secure a balance of 
power—i. ¢., so as to prevent either the 
North or the South from having a ma- 
jority in both Houses. The plan failed; 
the North got a majority in both Houses, 
and history repeated itself. Under the 
power of Congress to levy duties on im- 
ports “to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States,” duties were levied 
not merely for revenue, but avowedly to 
protect domestic manufactures from for- 
eign competition. As the manufactories 
were mainly at the North and the exports 
from the South, this measure to increase 
the price of imports for the benefit of 
domestic manufacturers at the North was 
usurping an undelegated power, by sec- 
tional discrimination, in disregard of the 
obligation to establish justice and promote 
the general welfare. It was a twofold in- 
justice to the South, by increasing the cost 
of its imports and diminishing the value 
of its exports in the markets of exchange. 
In this connection I will quote from Mr. 
Benton, a statesman of long experience 
and close observation, and not particularly 
friendly to the South. He says: “ Under 
federal legislation the exports of the South 
have been the basis of the federal revenue.” 
He names four Southern States as con- 
tributing three-fourths of the annual ex- 
pense of the federal government, and adds: 

“Of this great sum annually furnished by 
them, nothing, or next to nothing, is returned 
to them in the shape of government expendi- 
tures. That expenditure flows in an opposite 
direction—it flows northwardly in one uni- 
form, uninterrupted, and perennial stream. 
This is the reason why wealth disappears 
from the South and rises up from the North. 
Federal legislation does all this. . . . No 
tariff has ever yet included Virginia, the two 


Carolinas, and Georgia, except to increase the 
burdens imposed upon them.’ 


it has, in modern times, been asserted 
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by some in high position, if not of high 
authority, that the will of the majority 
was the law of the land. Not so thought 
the men who formed the Constitution. 
They sought through every conceivahle de- 
vice to protect minorities from the despot- 
ism which majorities are ever prone to in- 
flict, and I must insist that while each 
State retained its sovereignty it had a 
shield against the despotism of a majority 
in its power to withdraw to the precints of 
its own dominion; and this, if the ma- 
jority were heedless of every appeal to 
justice and their compact, was the only 
remedy which seems to have been left. 
De Tocqueville, in his Democracy in Amer- 
ica, vol. i, p. 301, writes: 


“The majority in that country exercise a 
prodigious actual authority and a moral in- 
fluence which is scarcely less preponderant ; 
no obstacles exist which can impede or so 
much as retard its progress, or which induce 
it to heed the complaints of those whom it 
erushes upon its path.” 


Mr. Madison, in the Virginia con- 
vention of 1788, said: 

“Turbulence, violence, and abuse of power 
by the majority trampling on the rights of 
the minority have produced factions and com- 
motions which in republics have, more fre- 
quently than any other cause, produced des- 
potism. If we go over the whole history of 
ancient and modern republics, we shall find 
their destruction to have generally resulted 
from these causes.” 


In 1861 all the plans proposed to re- 
strain the majority had failed. The dan- 
gers which had been described as belong- 
ing to the condition we were in had to 
be met. The South, by her representatives 
in the two Houses of Congress, tried, by 
select committees, to find some possible 
means of giving security to the Southern 
States short of adopting the last resort 
—secession. 

The committee of the Senate, organized 
in January, 1861, of which the writer of 
this article was a member, sought dili- 
gently to find some basis of adjustment on 
which a majority of the members rep- 
resenting the three political divisions of 
the Senate could agree. These divisions 
were known as the Radicals of the North, 
the Conservatives of the Middle States, 
and the Ultras of the South. The vener- 
able Senator of Kentucky, Mr. Crittenden, 
had offered the resolutions which were re- 


ferred to the committee. Mr. Douglas, 
Senator from Illinois, after the failure of 
the committee to agree upon anything, 
called the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that it was not the Southern members, 
naming particularly Toombs and Davis, 
who obstructed measures for pacification, 
but the Northern men, who had objected to 
everything, and on whom he then called 
for a statement of what they proposed to 
do, to which no answer was made. Exult- 
ing in the result of their recent election, 
feeling power and forgetting right, they 
yet dared not avow the evil purpose which 
they contemplated. One State had already 
withdrawn from the Union, and events 
in others were moving with accelerated 
velocity to the same conclusion; yet the 
men who were soon to be most vociferous 
in declarations of love for the Union were 
silent when words might have been ef- 
fectual to save it. It had been but a few 
years since a hearing had been refused 
to abolitionist lecturers in New England; 
but now the eminent orator, Wendell Phil- 
lips, exulting in the terrible faction which 
was ruling in the North, said: “It does 
not know its own face and calls itself 
national; but it is not national—it is 
sectional. The Republican party is a 
party of the North, pledged against the 
South.” 

Mr. Seward, he of the irrepressible con- 
flict, who was regarded as the power behind 
the throne of the incoming administration, 
was a member of the committee above re- 
ferred to; but he sat in the Senate silent 
under the challenge of Mr. Douglas, and 
allowed the language of Mr. Phillips to go 
for what it was worth. 

For the first time in the history of the 
country a sectional candidate for the Pres- 
ideney had been elected. A majority of 
the Presidents had been Southern men, 
but none of them had been elected as 
such. They had always been nominated 
by a party coextensive with the Union, 
and voted for in all the States; but Mr. 
Lincoln had been put forth on purely 
sectional grounds and did not receive 
a single Southern. vote. He had an- 
nounced that the Union could not con- 
tinue to exist half slave and half free, 
What then? Was the Union to be dis- 
solved? Was slavery to be introduced 
into the Northern or to be abolished in 
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the Southern States? The declaration was 
an offence against the Constitution, and 
neither branch of the proposition could be 
executed without a palpable violation of 
it. Many of the States had passed what 
were called personal-liberty laws, in direct 
violation of the constitutional obligation 
to return fugitives held to service or labor 
under the laws of another State, which 
Mr. Webster in his great oration in Vir- 
ginia said, if persisted in, would be de- 
structive to the compact of Union. 

The right of the South equally with the 
people of other sections to occupy, with 
every species of property known to any 
State, the common territory of the United 
States, was denied by the North, under 
the specious and wholly untenable plea 
that to take slaves to the Territories 
would be the extension of slavery. 
Though the argument was upon a false 
basis, it served the purpose of inflam- 
ing the Northern mind. At the South 
the proposition to forbid a citizen who 
should migrate to the common territory of 
the United States from taking his slave 
with him was considered an offensive and 
unjust denial of equality in the Union, and 
as such, but not because of any money in- 
terest in the question, an intense excite- 
ment was created by it. 

The serious troubles in Kansas were 
followed by the double-dyed crime of John 
Brown’s invasion of Virginia. He came 
fresh from the Kansas school, and was ful- 
filling Mr. Seward’s prophecy that aboli- 
tionism would invade the South. Though 
the avowed purpose of the invasion was to 
disturb domestic tranquillity, which it 
was one of the proclaimed objects of the 
Union to secure, arson and murder were its 
accompaniments. When Brown was tried 
with due formality, sentenced, and ex- 
ecuted according to the laws of the land, 
inasmuch as his crimes had been com- 
mitted with open hostility to the South, 
he was canonized at the North and a hymn 
to his memory became the marching song 
of the declared enemies of the South. For 
some years the abolition faction had borne 
upon its banner “No union with slave- 
holders,” though, as has been before stated, 
when the first Union was formed all of the 
States recognized slave property by their 
laws. It was common among demagogues 
in later times to excite prejudice against 


that species of property by describing it 
as a chattel, though it never was more 
than a life-long right to service and labor, 
and that, with the right of increase, was 
all which could be the subject of purchase 
and sale. Without further reciting vio- 
lations of the compact which rendered it 
void, suffice it to say that seven of the 
States, deliberately acting in the highest 
form of procedure—i. e., by convention of 
the people—did pass ordinances of seces- 
sion just as they had formerly passed or- 
dinances of accession by resolutions of 
ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Now we have reached the point of in- 
quiry as to what was the moral duty of 
a citizen of a seceding State in 1861. 

It is not proposed to discuss any ques- 
tion arising out of subsequent events. It 
had, so far as I know, in all the earlier 
periods of our history been uniformly held 
that allegiance was primarily due to the 
State of which the individual was a cit- 
izen, and that allegiance to the United 
States resulted from the fact that the 
State to which each individual belonged 
was by compact a member of the Union. 

When the Southern States had, in the 
recognized mode of expressing their soy- 
ereign will—that is, by convention of the 
people of the State—resumed the grants 
made by them as parties to the federal 
compact, they, following the precedent of 
1787, formed a new union styled the Con- 
federate States of America. 

The wish of all, and the general expec- 
tation, was that the separation should be 
peaceable. For this purpose one of the 
first acts of the Confederate government 
was to send commissioners to the United 
States government to adjust all questions 
which would naturally arise in a dissolu- 
tion of partnership. Our overtures were 
rejected, as I feared they would be, for 
the question was ever ringing in my ears, 
“Tf we let the South go, where will we 
get a revenue?” With continued assur- 
ance of peaceful intention the federal gov- 
ernment made ready for war. 

At the call of their States, the people 
of the South, with unexampled unanimity, 
volunteered to defend their hearths, their 
altars, and their inalienable rights. Gray- 
haired sires and beardless sons were in the 
same ranks; but preparation had not been 
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made to arm and equip them, and they had 
little more than their brave breasts to of- 
fer for defence against threatened in- 
vasion. Vainly had the South relied on 
the Constitution as a shield; it was crush- 
ed by the mailed hand of a factious ma- 
jority—the evil which Mr. Madison, in the 
tenth number of The Federalist, described 
as that which had covered with oppro- 
brium federation as a form of govern- 
ment. 

I make no excusatory plea that the men 
“thought they were right” when, at the 
eall of their sovereign State, they staked 
all save honor in defence of the rights 
their fathers left them. If they were not 
right, then patriotism is an empty name, 
and he who looks death in the face under 
its sacred inspiration may be a traitor. 
If it be treason for a citizen to defend 
the State under whose protection he lives, 
even against the federal government, the 
Constitution has placed him in the cruel 
dilemma of being, in the event of conflict 
between his State and the United States, 
necessarily compelled to commit treason 
against one or the other. This surely can- 
not be the condition to which our fathers 
reduced us when they entered into the 
compact of ‘union. Allegiance is every- 
where due to the sovereign only. That 
sovereign, under the American system, is 
the people—the people of the State to 
which the individual belongs; the people 
who constitute the State government which 
he obeys; the people who alone, as far as 
he is concerned, ordained and established 
the federal Constitution; the people who 
never delegated their sovereignty, and 
therefore retain the power to revoke all 
agencies created by them. 

If the sovereign abolishes the State goy- 
ernment and ordains and establishes a 
new one, the obligation of obedience re- 
quires the citizen to transfer his allegiance 
accordingly: there may be joint, but can- 
not be divided, allegiance; and this fact 
controlled the action of officers of the 
army and navy of the United States when 
continuance in the federal service came in 
conflict with the ultimate allegiance due 
from each to the sovereign State to which 
he belonged. 

Staten Island, Exprprrion to. When 
Howe sailed southward (June, 1777) he 
left about 3,000 men, one-third of them 


loyalists, on Staten Island. Washington, 
who was watching Howe’s movements, had 
placed Sullivan, with his division, near the 
coast in New Jersey. The British on the 
island continually plundered the Jersey- 
men on the main. Some of these plunder- 
ers, stationed nearly opposite Amboy, were 
attacked by Sullivan (Aug. 22) with 
about 1,000 men. He took several pris- 
oners, and among the spoils were the rec- 
ords and papers of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, which revealed such defection in 
the cause of the patriots that the Congress 
advised the arrest of the members. 

States, ADMISSION TO THE UNION. 
UnitED STATES, 

States, Lracure or. The United States, 
under the control of the Articles of Con- 
federation, was simply a league of com- 
monwealths, marked by tokens of an in- 
herent tendency to dissolution. Its first 
attempt to exercise the functions of soy- 
erelgnty was a signal failure, and the be- 
ginning of a series of failures. The ex- 
ecutive powers of the General Congress 
were wholly dependent on the will and 
caprice of thirteen distinct legislatures, 
swayed by sectional interests and moved 
by sectional jealousies. The league failed, 
for the same reasons, to establish com- 
mercial relations with Great Britain and 
other governments. The inherent weak- 
ness of the new government was palpable 
to every attentive observer. It was per- 
ceived that the inchoate republic was not 
a nation. In a well-written pamphlet, 
Lord Sheffield declared his belief that the 
ruin of the league would be speedy, be- 
cause anarchy and confusion would fol- 
low as a consequence of the independence 
of the States. He advised against send- 
ing a diplomatic representative of Great 
Britain to the American seat of govern- 
ment. He said, “If the American States 
choose to send consuls, receive them, and 
send a consul to each State, and this is 
the whole that is necessary.” He regarded 
the league, composed, as was claimed, of 
petty sovereignties, as unworthy of the 
dignified title of nation, and predicted 
that they would soon become penitent 
suppliants at the feet of the King for 
pardon and restoration as colonies. Such 
was the tendency when the proposition for 
a convention to amend the Articles of 
Confederation was called. The adoption 
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of the national Constitution averted the 
catastrophe. 


States, ORIGIN OF THE NAMES oF, Ala- 
bama (Indian), “ Here we rest.” Arkan- 
sas (Indian), the same as_ Kansas, 


“smoky water,” with the prefix of the 
French ar, or bow for arrows. Califor- 
nia, a name given by Cortez in 1535 to 
the peninsula of Lower California. He 
probably derived it from Hsplanadian, a 
Spanish romance published in 1510, in 
which the name is given to an imaginary 
island “on the right hand of the Indies, 
very near to the terrestrial paradise,” 
abounding in great treasures of gold. 
Colorado (Spanish), “red,” or “ colored.” 
Connecticut, from the Indian word Quah- 
na-ta-cut, “ country upon the long river.” 
Delaware, in honor of Thomas West, 
Lord de la Warr, or Delaware, first goy- 
ernor of the Virginia colony. Florida, so 
named by Ponce de Leon because of the 
abundance of flowers there, or because of 
the day on which he discovered it—Easter 
or Palm Sunday (Pascua Florida), 1512. 
Georgia, in honor of George II. of Eng- 
land, in whose reign it was settled. Tlli- 
nois, from the Indian word illini, “men,” 
and the French suffix ois, “ tribe of men.” 
Indiana, from the word “Indian.” Iowa, 
the French rendering of an Indian word 
signifying “the drowsy,” or “the sleepy 
ones.” Kansas (Indian), “ smoky water.” 
It is also said to signify “good potato.” 
Kentucky (Indian), Kain-tuck-ee, “at the 
head of a river.” Louisiana, so named by 
La Salle after King Louis XIV. of France. 
Maine, in compliment to the Queen of 
Charles I., who owned the province of 
Mayne, in France. Maryland, named in 
honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I., who called the province Terra 
Marie, “Marys Land.” Massachusetts 
(Indian), “ about the great hills.” Michi- 
gan (Indian), mit-chi, “great,” and sawg- 
ye-gan, a Chippewa word for “liken.” 
Minnesota (Indian), “whitish water.” 
Mississippi (Indian), “ great, long river.” 
Missouri (Indian), “muddy river.” Ne- 
braska (Indian), “water valley,” or 
“ shallow river.’ Nevada, a Spanish word. 
New Hampshire, so named by George 
Mason after Hampshire, a county in Eng- 
land. New Jersey, so called in honor of 
Sir George Carteret, one of its proprietors, 
who had been governor of the island of 


Jersey. New York, so named in compli- 
ment to the Duke of York. Carolina, 
North and South, so named in compliment 
to Charles Il. Dakota, North and South, 
named from the Dakota Indians. Ohio 
(Indian), O-hee-yuh, “beautiful river.” 
The French spell it O-y-o. Oklahoma 
(Choctaw Indian), “home of the red men.” 
Oregon, from orégano (Spanish), the wild 
marjoram. Pennsylvania, ‘ Penn’s woods,” 
so named in honor of Admiral Penn, to 
whose son William it was granted by 
Charles II. Rhode Island, a corruption of 
Roode Islandt, “ Red Island,” so named 
by the Dutch traders because of the abun- 
dance of cranberries. Tennessee (Indian), 
“river of the big bend.” Texas, from an 
Aztee word signifying “north country.” 
Utah, from Ute Indians. Vermont 
(French), verd mont, “green mountain,” 
from the green mountain ranges that tray- 
erse it. Virginia, so named in compli- 
ment to Elizabeth, the unmarried Queen 
of England. West Virginia, formed from 
the western portion of old Virginia. Wis- 
consin, or Ouisconsin, an Indian word 
meaning “a wild, rushing river.” Wyo- 
ming (Indian), “upon the great plain.” 
See Srare Frowrrs anp NICKNAMES. 
States, R1gHT or SECHSSION or. In 1810 
a proposition was made to erect the Or- 
leans Territory into a State. It was warm- 
ly opposed, especially by the Federalists 
of New England. Early in 1811 a bill 
for that purpose was introduced into 
Congress, when Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts, in a speech of much power, ex- 
pressed his deliberate opinion that such 
a measure would be a flagrant disregard 
of the Constitution, and would be a virtual 
dissolution of the bonds of the Union, 
freeing the States’ composing it from their 
moral obligation of adhesion to each other, 
and making it the right of all, as it 
would become the duty of some, to pre- 
pare definitely for separation—“ amicably 
if they might, forcibly if they must!” 
This declaration, the first announcement 
on the floor of Congress of the doctrine of 
secession, produced a call to order from 
a delegate from Mississippi (Poindexter), 
who said no member of the House ought 
to be allowed to stimulate any portion of 
the people to insurrection and a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The speaker ( Varnum) 
decided that the suggestion of the right 
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to dissolve the Union was out of order. 
The decision was reversed. Jealousy of the 
new States to be formed in the West, and 
the results of the census for 1810, which 
threatened the curtailment of the political 
weight of New England, was a powerful 
stimulant to the opposition to the erection 
of a new State on the Mississippi. 

States, THE, AND THE PopULAR VOTE IN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS.—Mr. John Han- 
diboe, a member of the staff of a lead- 
ing Philadelphia journal, which he join- 
ed after a long and brilliant editorial 
career in the capital of Pennsylvania, 
the exigencies of whose work have ren- 
dered it necessary for him to make 
a special study of certain provisions 
and regulations of the Constitution, as 
illustrated by the result of their oper- 
ation in connection with practical affairs, 
writes as follows: 


One of the most interesting problems 
which have confronted the American 
political student during the past twen- 
ty years is: Shall the President of 
the United States be elected by di- 
rect popular vote? Custom and tradi- 
tion, the arch enemies of reform, oppose 
the innovation, and deceive the public 
mind with the error-preserving assertion 
that “what was good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us.” Few 
things that were good enough for our 
fathers are now worthy to remain in 
actual use; for, as evolution, like revolu- 
tion, never goes backward, few things 
capable of improvement have remained un- 
improved. With everything else of prac- 
tical utility bettered, with everything 
which time and usage have shown to be 
unsuited to present conditions and needs 
satisfactorily adjusted to them, it must 
be that the political and governmental 
regulations which arose out of the neces- 
sity of the past will be remedied in so 
far as they fail to meet in the best way 
the exigencies of to-day. There must be 
improvement in political relations, as 
well as scientific or mechanical affairs, 
or men cannot derive from the general ad- 
vanecement all the benefit they have a 
right to expect. 

It is the purpose of this article to show 
that, though there has been imprdévement, 
in the past century, in the method of 


selecting Presidential nominees and in 
electing candidates, the improvement 
stopped short of its logical goal; and to 
illustrate the inequalities and crudities 
of the law as it has come down to us. 

The men who framed the Constitution, 
while wise in many things pertaining to 
government and political relations, knew 
nothing about the election of a President, 
and were at a loss to determine how that 
should be done. It was at first suggested 
that an executive of three men should be 
established, one from the East, one from 
the Middle States, and one from the 
South, as it was feared a single executive 
could not care properly for the inter- 
ests of a section of the country to which 
he was a stranger. After considerable 
debate, a single executive was decided 
upon; and then came the question of how 
he was to be elected. It was agreed that 
he should not be elected by popular choice, 
because, the Constitution-makers believed, 
the country was “too large,’ and the 
people were “too ignorant” to be in- 
trusted with such an important business; 
and it was feared that with the growth of 
the country a time would come when there 
would be no man of reputation sufficiently 
national to make him a desirable nominee, 
so that the people would be unable to 
agree upon any man for the office. It was 
decided that Congress should elect the 
President, who should serve for seven 
years and be ineligible for re-election. 
This plan, however, was not well received 
by the leading spirits of the country, be- 
cause Congress had the power both of 
election and impeachment, and it was 
feared the President would become its 
creature. The arguments against the plan 
had weight with the makers of the Con- 
stitution. They, therefore, rescinded that 
method and substituted another, which 
fixed the Presidential term at four years 
and made the executive eligible to re-elec- 
tion, But the idea of popular elections 
was still repugnant; and, to prevent 
these, and still keep Presidential elections 
out of the control of Congress, in obedience 
to public demand, the idea of choice by 
electors was evolved and adopted. 

The States were empowered to appoint 
electors, as the legislature of each State 
should direct; and the legislatures of 
the several States, therefore, appointed 
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electors. These electors were clothed with 
sole power to select a fit man for Presi- 
dential candidate and to vote for him, the 
electors of each State voting independent- 
ly, without regard to the candidates or 
the vote of the electors of other States. 
The electors of all the States voted on 
the same day, however, each electoral 
body in its own State, the design in this 
being to prevent the electors of all States 
coming together under practically the 
same influences that now control national 
conventions. Each elector was master of 
his own actions in the choice of the Presi- 
dential candidate, and thus was relieved 
from the control of Congress or of polit- 
ical parties. This was the law of Presi- 
dential selection and election as first def- 
initely adopted. 

But, while this law was intended to be 
definite, it could not be permanent. It 
did not give satisfaction long, the election 
of 1796 proving that it was possible to 
elect the President from one party and the 
Vice-President from another; and, as a 
consequence, though the fathers intended 
that no electoral vote should be pledged, 
and that the electors alone should select 
a President, in 1800 the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress held a caucus for the 
nomination of Presidential candidates to 
be voted for by all Republican electors. 
Jefferson and Burr being chosen, every 
Republican elector voted for these candi- 
dates. The electors were thus deprived 
of the power with which they had been 
originally clothed, and they have never 
recovered it. This was the first change 
towards popular control of Presidential 
elections and the conversion of State 
electoral boards into mere representatives 
of State pluralities. 

The next change in the original plan 
of elections was made in 1804, when the 
electors were empowered to cast two bal- 
lots, one for President and one for Vice- 
President. Prior to this time, one ballot, 
containing the names of two candidates, 
had been cast, the candidate receiving 
the greater number of votes being declared 
President and the other Vice-President. 
In this year, also, the congressional 
eaucus became a fixture; and, until 1824, 
all Presidential candidates were nomi- 
nated by such caucus. In 1824, the peo- 
ple obtaining full control of State and 


local government, the State legislatures 
and State conventions began to make 
nominations, depriving the congressional 
caucus of its power. At this time, also, 
the people began to select electors by bal- 
lot. The new method of nominating did 
not give entire satisfaction, and the meet- 
ing of protectionists in Harrisburg, in 
1827, and of anti-masons in Baltimore, in 
1831, paved the way to the popular na- 
tional convention with such success that, 
in 1832, the Democrats and National Re- 
publicans adopted the national caucus for 
the nomination of candidates. The cau- 
cus, however, was a crude instrument and 
fell into disuse. In 1840, the national 
convention, nearly as we now know it, 
was created, and all Presidents elected 
since that time have been nominated by 
national conventions of the nominating 
parties. 

We have seen, therefore, these succes- 
sive methods of the selection and election 
of Presidential candidates—the untram- 
melled selection and election of candidates 
by the separate boards or “ colleges” of 
electors, appointed by State legislatures, 
acting independently, each elector voting 
for two candidates for President; the 
selection of candidates by congressional 
caucus and election by appointed electors; 
balloting separately for President and 
Vice-President; selection of electors by 
popular vote; nomination of candidates 
by State conventions and legislatures: 
nomination by national caucus; nomina- 
tion by national convention. Thus, the 
whole intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution has been swept away, with the 
sole purpose of giving the people fuller 
control of Presidential elections. There 
is no sanctity of tradition nor reverence 
of custom binding the people of to-day 
to the error of a century; especially since 
the people of former years corrected the 
error according to their lights, but cor- 
rected it only in part. Each change in 
the law as originally enforced fortifies 
the people of to-day in the earnest en- 
deavor to make Presidential elections 
really popular, and tends to remove the 
feeling of many good citizens that to 
change this particular law would be al- 
most treason. The evolution towards a 
really popular government has stopped at 
its most important stage. 
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It is worth while to consider some of 
the inequalities and crudities of the pres- 
ent law. Bishop Merrill has pointed out 
one of the greatest of these. This is, in 
substance, that the individual inhabitant 
of a State having thirty-six electors ex- 
ercises, in the choice of a President, 
twelve times the power of the individual 
voter residing in a State having only three 
electors. In the one State each voter 
casts a ballot for thirty-six electors; and, 
if his one vote decide the election, he will 
have won for his party twelve times as 
many electors as the individual voter de- 
ciding the election in the other State 
could possibly win for his party. The 
illustration applies with the same force 
to 100 voters, or to 1,000, as to one. In- 
deed, the bishop could have gone further, 
and said that 100 voters in New York 
could overthrow the electoral votes of 
ten States, without regard to the popu- 
lar pluralities of those States. In fact, 
in 1884, 600 votes taken from the Demo- 
cratic candidate and given to the Repub- 
lican would have put New York in the 
Republican column. It may, then, be said 
that 600 voters in New York gave that 
State to Cleveland. These 600 votes out- 
balanced the electoral votes of eight 
States, with pluralities aggregating 110,- 
000, and an electoral vote of thirty-three. 
These States were: Colorado, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, Vermont. The fact is 
thus demonstrated that, in each State, the 
individual voter’s elective power is aug- 
mented or curtailed by a law which does 
not recognize the individual as a potential 
factor in a national election. 

To remedy this inequality, the bishop 
suggests that Presidential electors be 
voted for separately by congressional dis- 
tricts, instead of by a State ballot; each 
elector being chosen by the congressional 
district in which he resides, irrespective 
of the candidacy or the political fortunes 
of other electors in his State. On the 
surface this seems to promise the needed 
corrective; but in fact it falls short of 
the necessities. It would, it is true, give 
each congressional district an elector of 
its political suasion, and elect a President 
of the same political faith as the lower 
House of the Congress going into office 
with him. But, although this would be 


a real and appreciable step in the direc- 
tion of a reform the need of which the 
framers of the Constitution could not 
have foreseen, it does not go far enough. 
It promises to remove inequalities and 
leave the citizen untrammelled in the se- 
lection of a President, making one man’s 
vote as valuable and as determinative as 
the vote of any other man anywhere. But 
this work it cannot perform, for it can- 
not reach and destroy the gerrymander. 
In nearly, if not quite, every State in 
which the dominant political party has 
had the opportunity, the congressional 
districts have been so arranged and ma- 
nipulated that a small plurality of the 
State vote may be made to yield a large 
majority of Congressmen. The gerryman- 
der is, in this way, a pattern and an 
annoying imitation of the electoral sys- 
tem. Bishop Merrill’s plan, were it adopt- 
ed, would be manifestly unable to change 
this, and, therefore, unable to remove 
inequalities or correct crudities in Pres- 
idential elections. 

A study of the figures of Presidential 
elections shows that the successful candi- 
date gets an electoral vote for a smaller 
number of popular votes than his defeat- 
ed opponent; and that, in his majori- 
ties, the successful nominee gets an elec- 
toral vote for a ridiculously small number 
of popular ballots. It has been declared 
with more or less vehemence, but with 
a great deal of sophistry, that “ what is 


good for one is good for another” 
in the choosing of electoral boards. 
The truth is that what is bad for 
one is bad for the whole country, 


in that what can be improved and is not 
may often become the instrument of de- 
feating the will of the people, and in a 
popular government it is diffieult to con- 
ceive of a more sinister occurrence. The 
table on following page will illustrate how 
the electoral system sets the popular will 
at defiance and has defeated it. 

The table begins with the vote of 1828, 
because there were no real elections by 
the people until 1824; and, as no ecandi- 
date had a popular majority in that year, 
the House of Representatives elected the 
President. In 1836 four Whigs ran against 
Van Buren, who won; the vote of the 
Whig party being thus dissipated, the 
election of that year is not included in 
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: “ Electoral Ratio of Electoral Popular Electoral Sea oe 
Candidates. Popular Vote. Vote. LOE oe aay pies Plurality. Majority. Popular Plurality. 
1 to — 
1828 
Jackson..c<.<.. 647,231 178 3,636 138,134 95 1,454 
Adams... ccc or 509,097 83 6,134 Wem Se cee 
1832 
Jackson........ 687,502 219 3,139 157,313 170 925 
Glan eee 530,189 49 10,820 pe . fe 
1840 
arnson.. 60 << 1,275,017 234 5,449 146,315 174 841 
Van Buren.... 1,128,702 60 18,811 wae ae 23 
1844 
WPolkee aise «esas 1,337,243 170 7,866 38,175 65 587 
OE ae oe a ees 1,299,068 105 12,372 Ee es a ee 
1848 
EPR VLORS <i sew as « 1,360,101 163 8,344 139,557 36 3,876 
RO ASA Sek Cerin Sect 1,220,544 127 9,610 oie REA pitas 
; 1852 
Piereec cei gae 1,601,474 254 6,305 220,896 211 1,047 
MGObbccanc sree ae 1,380,576 43 32,106 Frets oe Sass 
1856 
Buchanan...... 1,838,169 174 10,564 496,905 60 8,281 
Frémont... 1,341,264 114 11,765 ante x chess 
1860 = 
BN Cola. ole 2 1,866,352 180 10,368 491,195 168 2,924 
WP OUTS Ve cre oc 1,375,157 12 114,596 eee ete ae 
Breckinridge. . 845,736 72 11,746 ois 
elt 5 fasts 589,581 39 15,117 
1864 
Lincoln... 2,216,067 212 10,453 407 ,342 191 2,138 
Sole eerie 1,808,725 21 86,129 Se ise Rant 
8 
Grant.co. oo .4. 3,015,071 214 23,435 305,456 134 2,279 
Seymour. . 2,709,615 80 33,870 ee Save fa: 
Garant fo eea ses 3,597,070 286 12,577 762,991 223 3,421 
rely 2,834,079 63 44,985 aio ae sistshe 
Garfield yas... 5 4,449,053 214 20,790 7,018 59 119 
et as ae 4,442,035 155 28,658 afot ae on 
4 
Cleveland...... 4,911,017 219 22,425 62,683 37 1,694 
Blaine! 223 515.5. 4,848,334 182 26,639 Riess ayexe esies 
1888 
Harrison... 5,440,216 233 23,348 65 
eon. ete ies 5,538,233 168 32,965 dave 
18 
Cleveland...... 5,556,918 277 20,061 380,810 132 2,885 
Harrison....... 5,176,108 145 35,697 aint Apis vGsen 
1896 
McKinley...... 7,101,401 271 26,204 630,745 95 6,639 
BTV AD) cise 6,470,656 176 36,765 Arnon siete eae 
1900 
McKinley...... 7,208,244 292 24,686 849,455 137 6,200 
WB EV AT sc rltetecas os 6,358,789 155 36,764 Picts Eine eyes 
1904 
Roosevelt...... 7,624,489 336 22,870 2,541,735 196 12,970 
WEAR OT oni cote ees 5,082,754 140 36,162 Bae sate Beets 
1908 
Dafbsde- ioe 7,678,908 321 1,269,804 159 7,986 
BTV AN oe cout 6,409,104 162 Revere aie ee 


the table. In 1860 Lincoln’s closest com- 
petitor was Douglas; and Lincoln’s popu- 
lar and electoral votes are therefore com- 
pared with his. Lincoln had a minority 
of 944,122 in the popular vote, and: yet 
received fifty-seven more electoral votes 
than all his opponents. The figures for 
1876 are omitted because, owing to the 


manner in which the election of that year 
was decided, they can be of no value. 
The case of Douglas, as illustrating the 
failure of the “electoral college” system 
to give a method of electing the chief 
executive which can be depended upon 
to be fair and equitable at all times, 
is an extreme one. But the significance of 
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the result that year was unheeded; and, as 
a consequence, it was found possible, in 
1876, by slight changes in the popular 
vote, to give an electoral majority to a 
eandidate who even then was without 
a popular plurality. This was followed 
by the total collapse of the popular will 
and electoral “college” theory in 1888, 
when Cleveland, with a popular plural- 
ity of 98,017, was defeated by an elec- 
toral majority of sixty-five. To sum it 
up: In every election the winning can- 
didate receives more electors in propor- 
tion to his popular vote than the unsuc- 
cessful candidate; in every case the pro- 
portion of popular votes necessary to win 
his excess of electoral votes is very small, 
and in every case the popular will, as 
represented by the popular vote, is en- 
feebled or wholly repudiated by the elec- 
toral choice. Here are the greatest in- 
equalities of the present system, emphasiz- 
ing its incompatibility with popular elec- 
tion of Presidents. For instance, how is 
it possible to harmonize the theory of 
equitable election laws, and the older 
theory of equal representation, with the 
fact that, in the contest of 1852, Pierce 
received one electoral vote for every 6,305 
of popular votes, while for every 32,106 
popular votes Scott got only one electoral 
vote? Or what more aptly illustrates the 
absurdity of the present system than the 
election of 1860, when Lincoln received 
one electoral vote for each 10,368 popular 
votes, and Douglas got only one elector 
for every 114,596 votes? 

It is apparent that the people are in- 
clined to diminish the power of electors, 
as shown in alterations in the conduct of 
elections; that the tendency of these alter- 
ations is towards a fuller exercise of in- 
dividual rights by the people; that the 
present system, denuded though it be of 
some of its objectionable original garb, is 
still unsatisfactory; that it does not give 
the people the full enjoyment of suffrage 
which of right is theirs; that candidates 
as well as people are not equally repre- 
sented in the electoral college, or are, be- 
cause of the unfairness of the law, de- 
prived of what, under a fair law, would 
be a victory. For such evils a remedy can 
be found only in an amendment of the 
Constitution which will do away with the 
electoral “college” and substitute for it 
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a definite election by popular ballot. In 
no other way can there really be a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. The popular ballot, untrammelled 
and unperverted by present constitution- 
al restrictions, will insure the election of 
the candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes. It will remove all the in- 
equalities now complained of, but en- 
dured apathetically, and make the vote 
of the citizen of one State as potent as 
that of the citizen of another. It will 
make the most ingenious gerrymander 
powerless to affect the result. It will put 
the citizens of the small State on ex- 
actly the same footing as the citizens of 
the large State, without detriment to the 
interests of either. It will make the 
repetition of the returning-board episode 
unnecessary and impossible, and will pre- 
vent the election of a President by Con- 
gress, thus doubly assuring popular choice. 
It will check corruption, discourage vote- 
buying, the concentration of vast sums 
of money for use in carrying certain de- 
sired States, put an end to colonizing for 
the same purpose, and to a great extent 
weaken, if not destroy, the vast system 
of blackmail now conducted under the 
name of campaign fund. With a direct 
popular vote for President we shall have 
a real “ government by the people.” 

States and the Union. See Unitep 
SraTEs OF AMERICA. 

States-General of Holland, one of the 
five chief powers of the government of the 
Netherlands, established after the declara- 
tion of their national independence. These 
powers were the States-General, the Coun- 
ceil of State, the Chamber of Accounts, the 
Stadtholder, and the College of the Ad- 
miralty. The States-General usually sat at 
The Hague. It was not in any true sense 
a representative body, but rather a depu- 
tation. It had no claim to sovereignty. 
It obeyed the instructions of its constit- 
uents to the letter. When new subjects 
were introduced for consideration, the 
States-General applied to the provinces 
for direction. Neither war nor peace 
could be made without unanimous consent 
of the provinces, nor troops raised with- 
out the same unanimity. The States-Gen- 
eral constituted a congress of the same 
general character of that of the United 
States under the Articles of Confederation. 
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Statutes of Limitations. See InTER- 
EST Laws. 

Steadman, Fort, a National defensive 
work in front of the 9th Corps, forming 
a salient, not more than 100 yards from 
the Confederate intrenchments at Peters- 
burg, Va. Lee assigned to the duty 
of assaulting the fort the two divisions 
of Gordon’s command, with the larger 
portion of Bushrod R. Johnston’s com- 
mand in support. Behind these he massed 
about 20,000 men to break through the 
National line if the attack should prove 
successful. They were supplied with 
provisions and ammunition for a long 
struggle. The assault began at 4 A.M. 
(March 25, 1865). The garrison, ecm- 
posed of the 14th New York Artillery, had 
no suspicion of danger near. The sur- 
prise was so complete that 
the assailants met with no 


ing artificial fins, and Genevois with one 
using the duck’s-foot propeller, in 1757. 
In 1775 M. Perier navigated the Seine 
with a small steamboat, and in 1783 
Jlaude, Comte de Jouffroy, constructed an 
engine which propelled a boat on the 
Sadne. Immediately after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, James Rumsey, of 
Maryland, propelled a vessel by steam on 
the Potomac River, a fact certified to by 
Washington. In 1785 an association was 
formed to aid him, which was called 
the Rumsey Society, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was president. Nothing came 
of it. The next year John Fitch, a 
native of Connecticut, exhibited a boat 
on the Delaware propelled by steam; and 
in 1788 he applied to the Continental 
Congress for a patent, saying his boat 


resistance. A part of the 


garrison fled; the remain- 


der were made prisoners. = 


‘A brigade of the 9th Corps 


met the same fate, and 


abandonedtheirguns. Now 


was the moment when 


Lee’s army might have 


passed through the Na- 


tional line. It did not, 
and the golden moment 
was lost forever. The Con- 
federates attacked Fort = 
Haskell, near by, but were ~ 


repulsed, Confederate col- 


umns pressing through the 
gap were assailed by a 
murderous fire of artillery; 
and an assault by General 
Hartranft’s division of the 9th Corps, 
with an enfilading fire of artillery, caused 
the surrender of 1,900 men. Fort Stead- 
man was recovered, and at the same time 
a strongly intrenched picket-line of the 
Confederates was seized and permanent- 
ly held. See Prrerspurc, OPERATIONS 
AGAINST. 

Steam Navigation. The value of steam 
in navigation was demonstrated by Denys 
Papin in a model steamboat on the Fulda, 
near Cassel, in 1707. This was soon de- 
stroyed by a mob of boatmen. Jonathan 
Hulls, of London, England, set forth the 
idea in a patent obtained in 1736. Ber- 
nouilli experimented with a steamboat, us- 
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FITOH’S STEAMBOAT. 


could be propelled 8 miles an hour by 
the vapor. A stock company was formed 
at Philadelphia, and built a steam packet- 
boat, which ran until the company failed 
in 1790. Fitch’s efforts in steam navi- 
gation also failed. John OC. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, N. J., constructed a steamboat 
on the waters of the Hudson that was 
driven by a Watt engine, moved by vapor 
from a tubular boiler of his own inven- 
tion, and a screw propellor. The same 
year Oliver Evans put a steam dredging- 
machine on the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers propelled by a steam paddle-wheel 
moved by a high-pressure engine, the first 
of its kind ever used. Meanwhile Robert 
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FULTON’S CLERMONT ON ITS TRIAL-TRIP UP THE HUDSON. 


Fulton, a professional painter, had con- 
ceived a plan for steamboat navigation 
while an inmate of Joel Barlow’s residence 
in Paris. He met Chancellor Livingston 
in Paris, and interested that gentleman in 
his projects. He tried two experiments 
on the Seine in 1803. Fulton visited Scot- 
land, where a steamboat was in operation, 
and received from the inventor a de- 
scription of its construction. With these 
facts in his possession, Fulton planned, 
and, on his return to New York in 1806, 
built, in conjunction with Livingston, a 
steamboat, which he called the Clermont, 
the title of the latter’s country seat on 
the manor. The vessel was 130 feet in 
length, 18 in width, and 7 in depth, and 
was of 160 tons burden. She was pro- 
pelled by a Watt & Boulton engine. 
Fulton was generally regarded as an 
unwise enthusiast, and when, on the morn- 
ing of Friday, Aug. 7, 1807, the Clermont 
left New York on a trial-trip to Albany, 
bearing Fulton and a few friends who had 
faith in his enterprise, and the boat 
stopped a while on account of a slight 
imperfection, he was greeted by jeers from 
a crowd on shore. But she soon moved on 
out of sight of the deriding multitude, 
and made her way to Albany and back 


against wind and tide, frightening many 
along the shores of the river, who regard- 
ed it, as it cast forth sparks, flame, and 
smoke during the night, a monster of the 
deep. The great experiment then became 
a demonstration, and navigation by steam 
was then first successfully undertaken. 
From that day vast improvements have 
been made in steam navigation, until now 
steam-vessels are seen in all parts of the 
world, even. among the ice-packs of the 
polar seas. The Clermont began regular 
trips between New York and Albany on 
Sept. 1, 1807, making the round trip of 
about 300 miles in 72 hours. On that day 
the following advertisement appeared in 
the New York newspapers: “The North 
River steamboat will leave Paulus’s Hook 
(Jersey City) on Friday, the 4th of 
September, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and arrive at Albany on Saturday at nine 
o’clock in the afternoon. Provisions, good 
berths, and accommodations are provided.” 

Before the breaking out of the War of 
1812-15 Fulton and Livingston had caused 
six steamboats to be built for navigating 
the Hudson and for ferrying at New York. 
Steam navigation was soon in operation 
on the rivers and lakes of the United 
States and quite early on the sea. In 
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1808 Robert L. Stevens (the son of John) 
went in the Phenix, then lately launched 
at Hoboken, around to the Delaware 
River; and in July, 1819, the steamship 
Savannah crossed the Atlantie Ocean 
from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty- 
six days. Six years later the steamship 
Enterprise went from Falmouth, England, 
to the East Indies, the first voyage of the 
kind ever made. For this achievement her 
commander (Captain Johnson) received 
$50,000. These were extraordinary . voy- 
ages at that time. 

The beginning of the regular navigation 
of the ocean between Europe and America 
was postponed until June, 1838, when the 
Great Western crossed the Atlantie from 
Bristol to New York in eighteen days. 
From that time steam navigation between 
the continents has been regularly kept up, 
and the Atlantic is now traversed by 
steam-vessels from New York to Liver- 


Chronology.—The following is a record 
of the chief events in the history of com- 
mercial steam navigation. See NAVIGATION 
Aots; Navy. 


James Rumsey, of Sheppardstown, Va., 
invents a steamboat propelled by a 
steam-engine expelling water through 
a horizontal trunk-opening in the 
stern (1782). He experiments pub- 


licly in the presence of General 

Washington, on the Potomac River. 
Sept., 1784 

John Fitch, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


launches a steamboat worked by ver- 
tical paddles, six on each side, on the 
Delaware GRIVER marsicsietcteusrsnss ete crane tne 
Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, Scotland, 
constructs a pleasure boat with 
paddle-wheels (1787), to which Will- 
iam Symington applies a steam-en- 
PINET ss seve Sie teieianeatcier =: oiete 
John Fitch sails a steamboat 18 feet 
long on the Collect Pond, New 
York City, where the “ Tombs” now 
stands 
First 


1788 


1788 


1796 


practical steamboat, 


A MODERN OCEAN STEAMER. 


pool in about five and a half days. Steam- 
ships are seen on every sea. They are em- 
ployed in Arctic explorations; and in the 
early part of 1879 a steamship made the 
first voyage from the waters of the At- 
lantic to those of the Pacific through the 
ocean lying at the north of Europe and 


Asia. The first American steam-vessel 
seen in the East India seas was. the 


schooner Midas, in 1844. See Hupson- 
FuLTON CELEBRATION; NAVIGATION AcTS; 
Navy; SHIp-BUILDING. 


Charlotte Dundas, built by William 
Symington, and tried on the Ferth 
and Clyde Canal, Scotland....March, 
Robert Fulton, in connection with 
Chancellor Livingston, United States 
ambassador in Paris, builds a steam 
paddle-boat, 60 feet long, which is 
tried on the Seine.......... Aug. 9, 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., builds 
a steamboat with twin-screw pro- 
pellers and an engine supplied by a 
flue-boiler 
Fulton’s steamboat, the Clermont, 160 
tons, runs from New York to Albany 
in thirty-two hours, thus securing the 


1802 


1803 


1804 
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exelusive use of the Hudson for steam 
navigation under grant of legislature 
MACON ATO Scrasrctcueeiecvete seit cleus Aug., 
Phoenix, a single-screw propeller built 
by John Stevens, makes the first sea 
voyage of a steam-vessel from New 
York to Philadelphia..... ae 
First steamboat on the St. Lawrence 
River, the Accommodation, runs from 
Montreal to Quebec.. 
Tirst steamboat on the western rivers, 
a stern-wheeler, is built by Fulton 
SELPICCS DULL sreueteveeaioe iotcstsne ttre 
Comet, first passenger steamboat built 
in HPurope, by Henry Bell, runs on 
the Clyde 7% miles per hour. Jan. 18, 
Steam ferry between New York and Jer- 
SOV) HCLUY cperctay stone aieveranoleneets 
Yirst steam-vessel on the Thames, 
brought by Mr. Dodd from Glasgow.. 
First steamboat on the Great Lakes, the 
Ontario, built at Sackett’s Harbor, 
INGA. ore reve orate otiors) elias te alai Greneteheusre Wekstetess 
Walk-in-the-Water, a steamboat for 
Lake Erie, launched at Black Rock 
(now part of Buffalo, N. Y.)..May 28, 
Savannah, Capt. Stevens Rogers, a 
steamboat of 350 tons, built in New 
York City, crosses the Atlantic from 
Savannah to Liverpool in twenty-six 
days, during eighteen of which she 
uses her paddles. (Off Cape Clear 
she is mistaken for a ship on fire, 
and pursued by the British cutter 


wee 


eer 


eee 


Kite, She sails from Savannah, Ga.. 
May 24, 
First sea-going steam-vessel of iron, 


the Aaron Manby, is constructed at 
the Horsley Iron Works, England.... 
First steam voyage to India made by 
the Hnterprise, Captain Johnson, 
from London to Calcutta in 118 days, 
leaving Falmouth........... Aug. 16, 
Fulton the First accidentally blown up 
at NEW: LOLK. oc clelclosiecsratere June 4, 
Steamboat Royal William crosses the 
OCCHNY LLOM TOUCHE. cis el sieisieieivisl sl siersie 
John Randolph, first iron vessel 
American waters, built by John Laird, 
of Birkenhead, and shipped in pieces 
at Liverpool, built in the Savannah 


RAV CT As a) (CULDOB ln weve cise eevener serene 
Great Western Steamship Company 
formed, and keel of the Great West- 
ern (1,340 tons) laid at Bristol, 
PWENSIANG Aca 5 o-ei0 5.2 aeltarsa) ac Uraeira a Woke is fan 
Peninsular Steamship Company found- 
(TOUS cere Done Ten Rca erat nn Teer 
Captain Wriecsson’s screw steamer, Fran- 
cis B. Ogden, makes 10 miles per hour 
Os Phe mele MES ccnsiovsnsteuy sienna April, 
First voyage of the steamshin Great 
Western, launched July 19, 18387, 
from Bristol to New York..April 8-28, 


crosses the At- 
reaching New 


Sirius, built at London, 
lantic in 18% days, 
York under steam a few hours be- 
fore the Great Western....April 23, 

Thomas Petit Smith’s propeller first 
tried in EHngland on a large seale in 
the Archimedes of 237 tons........ 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1811 


1812 
1812 


1815 


1816 


1818 


1834 


1836 


1837 


1837 


1888 


1888 


1839 


Unicorn, first steam-vessel from Burope 
to enter Boston Harbor, arrives.... 
June 2, 

First of the Cunard line, the Britannia, 
side-wheeler, crosses to Boston in 
14 days 8 hours, leaving Liverpool. 
July 4, 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company es- 


Cablishedite ces cave AAR RSA Caeaio ao 4 
Screw steamer Princeton built for the 
United “States Navy sats. o tne rete 


Screw steamer Great Britain, first large 
ship with iron hull, designed by I. K. 
Brunel (8,448 tons, 822 feet long, 
51 feet broad), launched July 19, 
18438, sails from Bristol..... Jan. 28, 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company organ- 
tzedvn a. 

Collins line of American steamships 
formed and subsidized by the Unit- 
ed States government...... 

(It consisted of the ‘Arctic, Baltic, 
Atlantic, and Pacific, and existed 
eight years. The barber-shops on 
shipboard were a new feature.) 

Inman line founded by William Inman, 
and the first vessel, an iron screw 
steamer, City of Glasgow, put in com- 
TNLSSLO Say. ciste rave ere ena evaral olavcevnte auatatee 

Emigrants first carried in steamships 
of ithes-inman: tines. acc sien . 

Allan line arcanited Saysiavars 

First trip around the world by a mer- 
chant steamer, the English screw 
steamship Argo...... . 

Hamburg-American and Anchor 
established ..5. 6 «cle nsma we caw cee rete 

Great Western broken up for firewood 
SEB AUXHa Gc. eerharcictrarceere hace 

North German Lloyd line established. 

Great Eastern launched, Nov. 38, 1857- 

Jan. 31, 

Iron-clad steamships introduced.. 

Hrench line established. .2. «<<<. 0s 

Far East, with two screw-propellers, 
launched at Millwall...«....Oct. 31, 

Guion” line’ ‘established’. .=... ..ace~ ele 

Trial trip of the Nautilus, with a 
hydraulic propeller (Ruthven’s patent, 
1849) worked by steam and no 
paddles oriscrewe.c.c..s ss March 24, 

White Star line begins with the Oceanic, 
with saloons and state-rooms amid- 
ships instead of in the stern....... 

Netherlands line established, 1872; Red 
Star Wine . ose<. os sis. wel oe wees 

Steamship Faraday, 5,000 tons, 360 feet 
long, 52 feet wide, and 36 feet deep, 
launched at Newecastle...... Feb. 17, 

First export of live cattle by steamer, 
373 head, shipped from United States 
to England in the steamship Fu- 
ROD GOAMIEY were psinsaye fesireys ore sche eae terer we July, 

Dead-meat trade between United States 
and England by refrigeration com- 
mences on White Star liners Celtic 


lines 


ANAT BHANNIO. «cw «cise tlle oe RO 
Bessemer saloon steamer launched at 
Hull, Sept. 24, 1874, makes first 
voyage to Gravesend....... March 5, 


Thingvalla line established. .....sseees 


184( 


1840 
1840 
18438 


1845 


1847 


1849 


1858 


- 1860 


1862 


1863 
i864 


1874 


1874 


1875 
187¢ 
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Anthracite, a steamer 84 feet long, 
erosses the Atlantic, 3,316 miles, in 


Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Wamburg- 
American line, 700 feet long, 77 feet 


22% days, consuming only 25 tons wide, 54 feet deep, 24,581 tonnage.. 1906 
~ of coal Saenger att STR I ie 1880 Mauretania and Lusitania, Cunard line, 

Whaleback Charles W. Wetmore 790 feet long, 88 feet wide, 601% 

steams from the head of Lake Su- feet deep, 382,000 tonnage, burns 

DENIOG LOM ANVETNOOL. cnr. ier ca a 1891 about 1,000 tons of coal a day.... 1907 
Campania, Cunard line, with a gross Rotterdam, Holland - American line, 

tonnage of 18,500 tons, 620 feet long, 668 feet long, 77 feet wide, 57 feet 

65 feet 3 inches broad, and 48 feet deep 1892 Geen e241 % Om tonnagse some vue ese 1908 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, North Ger- George Washington, North German 

man Lloyd, 649 feet long, 66 feet Lloyd, 723 feet long, 78 feet wide, 54 

wide, 428 feet deep, 20,800 tonnage, feet deep, 27,000 tonnage, built at 

BO VOOT NOTSE“DOW ERE Caesars yiee Ge 1897 SCOUGIN Pi emee cerskes cc ais aceite 1909 
Oceanic, white Star line, 685 feet long, Olympic, White Star line, 88214 feet 

68 feet wide, 44 feet deep, 31,590 ton- long, 92 feet wide, 94 feet deep, 

nage, launched at Belfast .Jan. 14, 1899 45,324 tonnage, built at Belfast... 1910 
Deutschland, Hamburg-American _ line, Titanic, White Star line, 882% feet 

687 feet long, 67 feet wide, 44 feet long, 92 feet wide, 94 feet deep, 

deep, 37,500 tonnage, 37,800 H. P... 1900 45,000 tonnage. Wrecked on her first 
Celtic, White Star line, 700 feet long, VOVARLO gti Wiineete open a tana i ete 1912 

75 feet broad, 49 feet deep, 20,900 France, French line, 708 feet long, 78 

ONDA CCR erate eee ok sada Doe ee > 1901 feet wide, 54 feet deep, 40,000 tonnage 1912 
Amerika, Hamburg-American line, 668 Imperator, Hamburg-American line, 900 

feet long, 74 feet wide, 52 feet deep, feet long, 96 feet wide, 70,000 ton- 

Dry OOM CORDA ES! Reenter cicero, Mesias ate 1905 nage, building at Hamburg ....... 1912 

FASTEST ATLANTIC OCEAN PASSAGES. 

Route. Steamer. Line Date. DH, 
Queenstown to New York..Mauretania......... una eaereste ss Sept. 11-15, 1910...... 4 10 41 
Queenstown to New York.. Lucania Oct. 21-26, 1894... ... 5 7 23 
New York to Queenstown. . Mauretania Sept. 15—20, 1909...... 4 13 41 
New York to Queenstown. . Lucania Sept. 8-14, 1894....... 5 pout ates 
Cherbourg to New York. ..Kronprinz Cecilie....No. Germ. Lloyd. .Aug. 19-25, 1908...... 5 a9 
Southampton to New York.Kaiser Wilh. d. Gr’se. No.. Germ. Lloyd. . Mar. 30—April. 5, 1898. 5 S0uree 
New York to Southampton. Kaiser Wilh. d. Gr’se. No. Germ. Lloyd. . Nov. 23-29, 1897...... 5 17 8 
Havre to New York....... La Provence........« Prenehc. ves wee es Sept. 7-13, 1907....... 6 Ts 
New York to Havre....... La Provence........ renchas..«: ciacss May 3-9, 1906........ 6 3 45 
New York to Cherbourg. ..Kaiser Wilh. d. Gr’se. No. Germ. Lloyd. .Jan. 4-10, 1900....... 5 16 ee 
New York to Plymouth... .Kronprinz Cecilie....No. Germ. Lloyd. .Sept. 14-20, 1909...... 5 T 25) 
Plymouth to New York....Deutschland........ Hamburg-Am..... July 7-12, 1900....... 5 15y VAG 
New York to Naples...... Deutschland........ Hamburg-Am..... Jan. 20-28, 1904...... 16 16 44 


Approximate Distances: Sandy Hook (Lightship), New York, to Queenstown (Roche’s Point), 2,800 
miles; to Plymouth (Eddystone), 2,962 miles; to Southampton (The Needles), 3,100 miles; to Havre, 3,170 
The fastest day’s run was made by the Mauretania, of the 
Cunard line, June, 1909—673 knots, or 26.55 knots per hour. 


miles; to Cherbourg (The Mole), 3,184 knots. 


LOST ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS. 


Name of Vessel. Owners. Nationality. aoe Mas Date ot Tears 
President. .....-...- British and American S. N. Company British 136 March 11, 1841 
SPA CHG eee teed. etziovesaeas Collins bine ern, ie teers oiee cle American 240 Sept. 23, 1856 
Hl BYsye ayo} s\c4 eer eR CRO ARCHOLDUANG lps. clouden a tate aie choir British 150 Feb. 26, 1857 
United) Kingdom... .| Anchor) Line... 5..c6:<0 sie 8 © vice entee Ss 80 April 17, 1868 
City of Boston...... i hava etsye), 1 Breage eves ap peritne te eh ey Leone ee 177 Jan. 28, 1870 
Scanderiassen thee Anglo-Egyptian Line.............. Ss 38 Oct. 8, 1872 
Ramatlia onsen yecse nen PANIC HOM ILO eet tee the isha a 52 Sept. 27, 1873 
Colombor sens cne Waleorig Timomnrentec csc ciarancuem fo. . AM January, 1877 
Herman Ludwig..... German 50 Sept. 28, 1878 
inWesiate) Shen ar pepe ers British 43 Dec. 17, 1878 
WANZIDAT® crete ers cve oo es s 48 Jan. 11, 1879 
Surbiton y seers fs 33 Feb. 18, 1879 
IBETNICIA/ ene eae - 45 March 19, 1879 
City of Limerick.... ee 43 Jan. 8, 1881 
City of London..... ee 41 Nov. 18, 1881 
Straits of Dover..... “3 OU Jan. 3, 1883 
Conistont.t castes : 27 Dec. 24, 1884 
Hern woods anes -ieeas es 25 Jan. 20, 1885 
IPrestonisneie. aes u 29 Jan, 20, 1885 
Clandon see rowan: se 27 Jan. 24, 1885 
Pum berze. a vane = 56 Feb. 15, 1885 

Lub aeriracnricariricee Cae J 72 Dec. 31, 1889 
Mhanemorcs..eeeee afeliitivayil lO twnd apps hoee em odaoe ff 43 Nov. 26, 1890 
INGA Soondocaces Witter Star Eineing cl yerecc csmealeosiey- ue ae February, 1893 


STEAMBOATS, HUDSON 


A MODERN 


Steamboats, Hupson River. Announce- 
ments similar to the following in the New 
York papers at that. exciting period, when 
the War of 1812~15 was in progress, were 
of frequent occurrence: “The Albany 
steamboat which arrived yesterday brings 
intelligence that Fort Erie had surren- 
dered to the troops of the United States 
under Generals Dearborn and Lewis, with 
little or no resistance on the part of the 
enemy.” The following advertisement, 
which is taken from the New York Hven- 
ing Post of June, 1813, with a copy of a 
picture of “the steamboat” at its head, 
will seem curious to the traveller now: 
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HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOATS. 
For the information of the public. 


> The Paragon, Captain Wiswall, will leave 
New York every Saturday afternoon at five 


o’clock. The Car of Neptune, Captain Roor- 
back, do., every Tuesday afternoon at five 
o'clock. The North River, Captain Bartholo- 


RIVER 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMER. 


mew, do., every Thursday afternoon at five 
o*clock. 

The Paragon will leave Albany every 
Thursday morning at nine o’clock. The Car 
of Neptune, do., every Saturday morning at 
nine o’clock. The North River, do., every 
Tuesday morning at nine o'clock. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Verplanck’s Point, $2; 


West Point, $2.50; Newburgh, $3; Wap- 
pinger’s Creek, $38.25; Poughkeepsie, $3.50; 
Hyde Park, $4; Esopus, $4.25; Red Hook, 


$4.50; Catskill, $5; Hudson, $5; Coxsackie, 


$5.50: Kinderhook, $5.75; Albany, $7. 
From Albany to WKinderhook, $1.50; Cox- 
sackie, $2; Hudson, $2; Catskill, $2.25; Red 
Hook, $2.75; Esopus, $8; Hyde Park, $3.25; 
Poughkeepsie, $3.50; Wappinger’s Creek, 
$4; Newburgh, $4.25; West Point, 
$4.75; Verplanck’s Point, $5.25; New 
York, $T: 


All other way passengers to pay at 
the rate of $1 for every twenty miles. 
No one ean be taken on board and 
put on shore, however short the dis- 
tance, for less than $1. 

Young persons from two to ten 
years of age to pay half price. Chil- 
dren under two years, one-fourth 
price. Servants who use a berth, two- 
thirds price; half price if none. 


The Invention of the Steamboat.— 
The following historical aceount of the 
application of steam for the propelling of 
boats, in a letter from Chancellor Living- 
ston to the editors of the American Medical 
and Philosophical Register, was published 
in that journal in January, 1812. With 
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Fulton’s letters, also reprinted herewith, 
it is the authoritative record of the eavrli- 
est experiments: 


It is much to be wished that a regular 
account of the introduction of useful arts 
had been transmitted by the historical 
writers of evary age and country, not 
merely that justice might be done to the 
genius and enterprise of the inventors, 
and the nation by whom they were fos- 
tered, but that the statesman and philos- 
opher might mark the influence of each 
upon the wealth, morals, and characters 
of mankind. Ever one sees and acknowl- 
edges the changes that have been wrought 
by the improvements in agriculture and 
navigation, but seldom reilects on the ex- 
tent to which apparently small discoy- 
eries have influenced not only the pros- 
perity of the nation to which the inven- 
tion owes its birth, but those with which 
it is remotely connected. When Ark- 
wright invented his cotton-mills, the man 
would have been laughed at that ventured 
to predict that not only Great Britain 
would be many millions gainer annually 
by it, but that in consequence of it the 
waste lands of the Carolinas and Georgia 
would attain an incalculable value, and 
their planters vie in wealth with the na- 
bobs of the East. A new art has sprung 
up among us, which promises to be attend- 
ed with such important consequences that 
I doubt not, sirs, you will with pleasure 
make your useful work record its intro- 
duction; that when in future years it be- 
comes common, the names of the invent- 
ors may not be lost to posterity, and 
that its effects upon the wealth and man- 
ners of society may be more <ccurately 
marked. I refer (as you have doubtless 
conjectured) to the invention of steam- 
boats, which owe their introduction solely 
to the genius and enterprise of our fellow- 
citizens; the utility of which is already 
so far acknowledged that, although only 
four years have elapsed since the first 
boat was built by Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Fulton, ten vessels are now in operation 
on their construction, and several more 
contracted for. 

When Messrs. Watt and Bolton had 
given a great degree of perfection to the 
steam-engine, it was conceived that this 
great and manageable power might be 


usefully applied to the purposes of naviga: 
tion; the first attempt, however, to effect 
this, as far as I have yet learned, was 
made in America in the year 1783. Mr. 
John Fitch (having first obtained from 
most of the States in the Union a law 
vesting in him for a long term the exclu- 
sive use of steamboats) built one upon the 
Delaware. He made use of Watt and Bol- 
ton’s engine, and his propelling power was 
paddles. This vessel navigated the river 
from Philadelphia to Bordentown for a 
few weeks, but was found so imperfect, 
and liable to so many accidents, that it 
was laid aside, after the projector had ex- 
pended a large sum of money for himself 
and his associates. 

Rumsey, another American, who was 
deservedly ranked among our most ingen- 
ious mechanics, followed Fitch; but, not 
being able to find men at home who were 
willing, after Fitch’s failure, to embark 
in so hazardous an enterprise, he went to 
England, where, aided by the capital of 
Mr. Daniel Parker and other moneyed men, 
he built a boat upon the Thames, which, 
after many and very expensive trials, was 
found defective, and never went into oper- 
ation. Rumsey’s propelling power was 
water pumped by the engine into the ves- 
sel and expelled from the stern. 

The next attempt was made by Chancel- 
lor Livingston, to whom, as to Fitch, the 
State of New York gave an exclusive 
right for twenty years, upon condition 
that he built and kept in operation a boat 
of 20 tons burthen, that should go at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour. He ex- 
pended a considerable sum of money in the 
experiment, and built a boat of about 
30 tons burthen, which went 8 miles 
an hour. As this did not fulfil 
the conditions of his contract with the 
State, he relinquished the project for the 
moment, resolving, whenever his public 
avocations would give him leisure, to pur- 
sue it. His action upon the water was by 
a horizontal wheel placed in a well in the 
bottom of the boat, which communicated 
with the water at its centre; and when 
whirled rapidly round propelled the water 
by the centrifugal force through an aper- 
ture in the stern. In this way he hoped 
to escape the encumbrance of external 
wheels or paddles, and the irregularities 
that the action of the waves might occa: 
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sion. Not being able with the small en- 
gine he used, which was an 18-inch cyl- 
inder, with a 3-foot stroke, to obtain, as 
I have said, a greater velocity than 3 miles 
an hour, and fearing that the loss of 
power in this way was greater than could 
be compensated by the advantage he pro- 
posed from his plan, he relinquished it; 
but, as I am informed, still thinks that 
when boats are designed for very rough 
water it may be eligible to adopt it in 
preference to external wheels. 

Not long after, John Stevens, Esq., of 
Hoboken, engaged in the same pursuit, 
tried elliptical paddles, smoke-jack wheels, 
and a variety of other ingenious contriv- 
ances—sometimes of his own invention, 
and again in conjunction with Mr. Kins- 
ley, late one of our most distinguished 
mechanicians. None of these having been 
attended with the desired effect, Mr. Ste- 
vens has, since the introduction of Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton’s boat, adopted 
their principles, and built two boats that 
are propelled by wheels, to which he has 
added a boiler of his invention, that prom- 
ises to be a useful improvement on engines 
designed for boats. While these unsuc- 
cessful attempts were making in America, 
the mechanics of Europe were not wholly 
inattentive to the object. Lord Stanhope, 
who deservedly ranks very high among 
them, expended a considerable sum of 
money in building a steamboat, which, 
like all-that preceded it, totally failed. 
His operating power upon the water was 
something in the form of a duck’s foot. 
A gentleman in France (whose name I 
have forgotten), when Mr. Livingston 
and Mr. Fulton were building their experi- 
mental boat on the Seine, complained in 
the French papers that the Americans 
had forestalled his invention; that he had 
invented a boat that would go 7 miles 
an hour, and explained his principles. 
Mr. Fulton replied to him, and showed 
him that attempts had been previously 
made in America, and assuring him that his 
plan was quite different. Mr. would 
not answer. He had expended a great 
deal of money and failed; he made use of 
a horizontal cylinder and chain-paddles. 

After the experiments made by Mr. 
Livingston and Mr. Fulton at Paris, 
a boat was built in Scotland that moved 
in some measure like a small boat that 


was exhibited for some time at New 
York by Mr. Fitch. The cylinder was laid 
horizontally, and her action upon the 
water was similar to his; but, as her 
speed upon the water was a little better 
than 2 miles an hour, I presume she has 
gone into disuse. 

You will not, sir, find this record of 
the errors of projectors uninteresting, since 
they serve the double purpose of deter- 
ring others from wasting time and money 
upon them, and of setting in its true light 
the enterprise of those who, regardless of 
so many failures, had the boldness to un- 
dertake and the happiness to succeed in 
the enterprise. 

Robert R. Livingston, Esq., when min- 
ister in France, met with Mr. Fulton, and 
they formed that friendship and connec- 
tion with each other to which a similar- 
ity of pursuits generally gives birth. He 
communicated to Mr. Fulton the impor- 
tance of steamboats to their common coun- 
try, informed him of what had been at- 
tempted in America and of his resolution 
to resume the pursuit on his return, and 
advised him to turn his attention to the 
subject. It was agreed between them to 
embark in the enterprise, and immediately 
to make such experiments as would en- 
able them to determine how far, in spite 
of former failures, the object was attain- 
able. The principal direction of these 
experiments was left to Mr. Fulton, who 
united, in a very considerable degree, prac- 
tical to a theoretical knowledge of me- 
chanics. After trying a variety of ex- 
periments on a small scale, on models of 
his own invention, it was understood that 
he had developed the true principles upon 
which steamboats should be built, and 
for the want of knowing which all previ- 
ous experiments had failed. But, as these. 
gentlemen both knew that many things 
which were apparently perfect when tried 
on a small seale failed when reduced to 
practice upon a large one, they determined 
to go to the expense of building an oper- 
ating boat upon the Seine. This was 
done in the year 1803, at their joint ex- 
pense, under the direction of Mr. Fulton, 
and so fully evinced the justice of his 
principles that it was immediately de- 
termined to enrich their country by the 
valuable discovery as soon as they should 
meet there, and in the mean time to order 
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an engine to be made in England. On the 
arrival at New York of Mr. Fulton, which 
was not until 1806, they immediately en- 
gaged in building a boat of what was 
then considered very considerable dimen- 
sions. This boat began to navigate the 
Hudson River in September, 1807; its 
progress through the water was at the 
rate of 5 miles an hour. In the course of 
the ensuing winter it was enlarged to a 
boat of 140 feet keel and 161% feet beam. 
The legislature of the State were so fully 
convinced of the great utility of the inven- 
tion, and the interest the State had in its 
encouragement, that they made a new 
contract with Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Fulton, by which they extended the term 
of their exclusive right five years for 
every additional boat they should build, 
provided that the whole term should not 
exceed thirty years, in consequence of 
which they have added two boats to the 
North River boat (besides those that have 
been built by others under their license), 
the Car of Neptune, which is a beautiful 
vessel of about 300 tons burthen, and the 
Paragon, of 350 tons, a drawing of which 
is sent you herewith, together with a de- 
scription of her interior arrangements. 

It will appear, sir, from the above his- 
tory of steamboats, that the first develop- 
ment of the principles and combinations 
upon which their success was founded was 
discovered by Mr. Fulton in the year 1803, 
and grew out of a variety of experiments 
made by him and Mr. Livingston for that 
purpose, at Paris, about that period; and 
that the first steamboat that was ever in 
this or any other country put into useful 
operation (if we except the imperfect 
trial of Fitch) was built upon those prin- 
ciples by Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, 
at New York, in 1807. From these periods 
the invention of the art may be dated. [I 
will not trouble you with an explanation 
of these principles; they are now so clear- 
ly developed in his patents, and rendered 
so obvious by being publicly reduced to 
practice, that any experienced mechanic 
may, by a recourse to them, build a steam- 
boat. What has hitherto been a stum- 
bling-block to the ablest mechanicians of 
the old and new world is now become so 
obvious and familiar to all that they 
look back with astonishment upon their 
own failures, and lament the time they 


have been deprived of this useful inven- 
tion. Had it not been for a fortunate oc- 
currence of circumstances, it is highly 
probable that another century would have 
elapsed before it had been introduced. 
Past failures operated as a discourage- 
ment to new trials; the great expense 
that attended experiments upon the only 
scale on which it could succeed would have 
deterred any but men of property from 
engaging in the enterprise; and how few 
of these are there in any country that 
choose to risk much in projects, and upon 
such especially as have repeatedly proved 
unfortunate? Add to this that without 
special encouragement from the govern- 
ment, and a perfect security of their 
rights, in case of the success of so expen- 
sive and hazardous an enterprise, it could 
not have been expected that any indi- 
viduals would have embarked their time, 
their fame, and their fortunes in it. In 
the present instance, happily for our 
country, mechanical talents and property 
united with the enthusiasm of projectors 
in the enterprise, and the enlightened 
policy of this State afforded it a liberal 
patronage. Under these circumstances a 
new art has happily, and honorably for 
this country, been brought into existence. 
Speed, convenience, and ease have been 
introduced into our system of travelling, 
which the world has never before experi- 
enced, and the projectors, stimulated by 
the public patronage and the pride of suc- 
cess, have spared no expense that can con- 
tribute to the ease and safety of travellers. 
Their boats are furnished with every ac- 
commodation that can be found in the best 
hotels. Every new boat is an improve- 
ment upon the one that preceded, until 
they have obtained a degree of perfection 
which leaves us nothing to wish but that 
the public, duly impressed with the advan- 
tage they have received from their labors, 
maay cheerfully bestow on them the honor 
and profit to which the boldness of their 
enterprise and the liberal manner in which 
it has been executed so justly entitle 
them. A FRIEND TO SCIENCE. 


ROBERT FULTON TO AARON OGDEN (1814) 
ON THE INVENTION OF THE STEAMBOAT. 


Srr,—Studiously occupied on a new in- 
vention which presents a prospect of great 
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national utility, and relying on the digni- 
fied integrity of a legislature distinguish- 
ed for the patronage and patriotism it 
gives to useful improvements, I have not 
attended at Albany to guard from your 
address and industry the rights granted 
to Livingston and Fulton, and which I 
hope every upright and liberal mind will 
acknowledge they have faithfully and 
honorably earned. 

But by letters received from Albany I 
am informed that in your address to the 
committee, among other things attempting 
to prove that I am not the inventor of 
steamboats, you exhibited Charnock’s 
work on naval architecture to show that 
I have quoted him in my patent; and 
thereby you endeavored to make an im- 
pression that I had patented the experi- 
ments on the resistance of bodies moving 
through water as my own. If, sir, you 
have done so before the honorable commit- 
tee, and they and the audience know it, 
then you have done it knowing it to be 
false; for you made a like attempt before 
a committee at Trenton in February last, 
at which time I presented to you and the 
committee the drawing from my patent 
and quotations from said work, at the 
bottom of which I gave the author credit 
for the information I received in the fol- 
lowing words: “This table of the resist- 
ance of bodies moved through water is 
taken from experiments made in England 
by a society for the encouragement of 
naval architecture between the years 1793 
and 1798.” This fact you knew at Tren- 
ton, and there acknowledged that I had 
not attempted to patent the experiments 
of others, but only used them as a means 
for demonstrating principles. Hence, if at 
Albany you have impressed the committee 
with a belief that I could be so base as to 
pirate the labors of others, and present 
them to my liberal countrymen as my own, 
you have done an unjust and ungenerous 
deed, which would make the cheek of rigid 
honor blush. I say, if you have done so 
—for I place it on the conjunction if— 
you have departed from that noble candor, 
that respect for truth, which marks the 
moral man and man of honor; and you 
have attempted to destroy my character 
for honesty by depicting me as guilty of 
perjury, for in obtaining my patent I 
swore that I believed myself the original 


discoverer and inventor of the thing 
patented. To a man who loves his coun- 
try, and whose greatest pleasure is to 
merit the esteem of his countrymen, this 
is too serious a charge to remain without 
refutation. 

That a patent may be taken according 
to law, it must be so explained that a 
person skilled in an art which most re- 
sembles it could, from the specification, 
drawings, or models, make the machine. 
Therefore I drew from those tables such 
conclusions as, in my opinion, would show 
to other persons how the calculations 
should be made to ascertain as near as 
possible the resistance of any given boat 
while running from 1 to 6 or more miles 
an hour, and from her resistance also 
show what should be the power of the 
steam-engine to drive her the required 
velocity, then show what should be the 
size of the wheel-boards, which take the 
purchase on the water, and their speed 
compared to the speed of the boat, all of 
which were necessary to be ascertained, 
selected, and combined before any one 
could originate a useful steamboat; and 
it was for want of such selection and just 
combination of first principles, founded 
on the laws of nature, that every attempt 
at constructing useful steamboats previous 
to mine failed. But, now that they are 
discovered and carried into practice on 
the great scale, you and Mr. Dodd can 
copy them, and have copied them exact. 
This is proved by the affidavits of many 
experienced and respectable engineers, and 
will be acknowledged by every one who has 
the least information on mechanical com- 
binations; yet neither you nor Mr. Dodd, 
possessed as you are of Charnock’s book, 
now know the principles which originated 
and govern the construction of steamboats, 
nor can you find them in that book or any 
other. 

But, as you have looked much into 
books, models, and abortive experiments to 
prove steamboats an old invention, can 
you show any publication, model, or work 
that distinctly points out what the power 
of the engine must be to drive the boat 
the required velocity? or any work that 
distinctly shows the best mode for taking 
the purchase on the water, whether by 
oars, paddles, sculls, endless chains, 
ducks’ feet, valves, or wheels? or what 
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should be the size of the paddle-boards and 
their velocity? No, sir, yow cannot. 
These indispensable first principles are 
nowhere to be found except in my patent. 
They are the discovery, the invention, 
which caused success. Previous to my 
experiments all was doubt and conjecture. 
No one could tell the requisite power of 
the engine, no one had determined the best 
mode for taking the purchase on the water 
or the powers and velocities of the com- 
ponent parts. If they had, why did you 
not avail yourself of them, and construct 
a useful steamboat ten years ago? If 
those proportions and powers, which are 
now demonstrated by actual practice in 
my boats on the great scale, and where 
every intelligent blacksmith and carpenter 
can go and measure them, copy them, and 
make a successful steamboat, were former- 
ly known, how is it that Mr. Stevens, 
Chancellor Livingston, Mr. Rumsey, Mr. 
Fitch, Lord Stanhope, and Oliver Evans 
could not find them in twenty years’ labor 
and at the expense of $100,000? Why 
were not steamboats made ten years ago? 
for Charnock’s book has been published 
fifteen years. And here let me present 
to you a curious fact: the experiments 
in that book were in great part con- 
ducted by Lord Stanhope, who himself 
since failed in his experiments on steam- 
boats; and, if you have not yet so far 
affected my character for truth that my 
countrymen will cease to believe me, I 
will state another fact: he (Lord Stan- 
hope) in October, 1806, told me in London 
that I could not construct a successful 
steamboat on the principles and combina- 
tions I proposed and which I now practise 
with complete success. Consequently, that 
book does not show how to construct a 
steamboat any more than the multiplica- 
tion table shows how to calculate an 
eclipse; yet the multiplication table is 
useful to those who know how to apply 
it to that purpose. But, now that I have 
succeeded, contrary to all public belief, 
though, as you say, without the merit 
of invention, you collect a basket of scraps, 
conjectures, and abortive essays, out of 
which, by a kind of magical sophistry, 
you attempt to place before a discerning 
committee a successful steamboat of some 
twenty years old. Suppose you were 
to collect a basket of old ballads and bad 


verse without ideas, but rhyming and 
containing the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, could you not from those parts 
used by Pope prove that he did not con- 
ceive or invent the Dunciad or Hssay on 
Man and Criticism? Or, could you or Mr. 
Dodd have got his manuscript and put 
the strokes on his t’s, might you not in- 
sist that you had made an important im- 
provement, then print and sell the poems 
as your own? for such is exactly the kind 
of improvements you and Mr. Dodd have 
made on steamboats. But there is not 
so much to be made by such improvements 
on poetry as by moving parallel links 
from one part of a steam-engine to an- 
other: hence avarice suffers poets, par- 
ticularly bad ones, to be tranquil, nor 
does it interfere with unsuccessful mech- 
anicians. It is only the successful ar- 
tists—they who really benefit their coun- 
try—that are fit subjects for plunder. 
Cupidity never encroached on Fitch or 
Rumsey or on Lord Stanhope. They were 
not so fortunate as to succeed and exhibit 
profits. It even left tranquillity to me 
in 1807 and 1808. In those years the 
permanent success was not fully estab- 
lished nor the profits visible, but in 1809 
they were. Then envy and avarice com- 
bined to destroy the inventor. Yet with 
these facts, known to every candid man 
in this State, you say steamboats are an 
old invention; and you have purchased 
from Fitch’s heirs all their right to his 
invention. But his heirs, however, had 
no right; for his patént had expired five 
years before you purchased, and _ his 
invention, if good for anything, is pub- 
lic property. But, now that you have 
purchased Fitch’s invention, as you say, 
for a valuable consideration, but, as it 
is believed at Trenton, for a mere nominal 
sum, that you might possess a phantom 
to frighten me or to perform in your ex- 
hibitions to the public, why have you 
not built your boat like his, with paddles 
behind and chain communications? It 
must be that you had not so much con- 
fidence in his invention as in mine; and 
for the good reason that he failed, but 
I had succeeded. And now, sir, permit me 
to make a remark on your logic. You 
say Fitch is an inventor, that his inven- 
tion merits protection; yet you do not use 
any oue part of it. There is no part of 
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‘his invention in your boat Sea Horse. 
Mr. Daniel D> Dodd is also an inventor, 
as you say, of one link in your great chain 
of argument; and yet Fulton, who inves- 
tigated and combined just principles, con- 
structed and gave to the world steamboats 
at the time the world had not one steam- 
hoat and the project was deemed vision- 
ary—this Fulton, according to your logic, 
is an imposter and no inventor. Why, 
sir, there is something so flimsy and to- 
tally ignorant of mechanical combination 
and inventor’s rights in all these, your 
assertions, that it is an insult on common- 
sense to state them to any man who has 
the least penetration. 

Having said so much, I have sent to 
Albany a copy of that part of my patent 
which contains extracts from Charnock’s 
tables. It is attested by the clerk of 
the court to be a true copy. I have also 
sent a true copy of Fitch’s patent, to show 
how much unlike it is to my boats and 
the one you have copied from me; and I 
have sent the certificates of two experi- 
enced English engineers, who are now en- 
gaged in Talman & Ward’s manufactory 


in the Bowery, who state that the 
links claimed by Mr. Dodd as_ his 
invention and an important improve- 


ment have been to all Bolton & Watt’s 
engines for fourteen years. When I put 
these links in my patent, I did not patent 
them exclusively for ail kinds of ma- 
chinery; nor did I patent the steam-en- 
gine or Charnock’s tables. I made use 
of all these parts to express my ideas of 
a whole combination new in mechanics, 
producing a new and desired effect, giving 
them their powers and proportions indis- 
pensable to their present success in con- 
structing steamboats; and these princi- 
ples—those powers and parts which I 
combined for steamboats, and which never 
before had been brought together in any 
steamboat—I patented for that purpose 
and no other, as every artist who invents 
a new and useful machine must compose 
it of known parts of other machines. So 
in patent medicines—Lee’s bilious pills: 
he did not invent their elements, but com- 
bined certain ingredients in certain pro- 
portions to make a useful medicine, in 
which the just proportions are absolutely 
necessary and part of the invention, as 
in mechanics the discovery of the propor- 


tion of the parts which produce the de- 
sired effect make part of the invention. 

As you have been heard before the com- 
mittee and a crowded house in pleading 
your own cause in your own way, care- 
fully using only such arguments as you 
hoped would destroy me, I have thus 
sought the indulgence of a generous public 
to hear my statement of facts, none of 
which you can disprove. And nov, sir, I 
leave your merits and mine to the honest 
and noble feelings of the penetrating gen- 
tlemen of this truly great and honorable 
State. They cannot be mistaken in your 
view. It is to seize on the property of 
mind—the fruit of ten years of my ardent 
studies and labor—and apply it to your 
own use, thereby destroying forever all 
confidence in contracts with this State 
and placing the property of inventors in 
a position so insecure as to destroy every 
mental exertion. 


FULTON’S LETTER ON THE FIRST VOYAGE 
OF THE “ CLERMONT.” 


To the Editor of the “ American Citizen.” 

S1r,—I arrived this afternoon at four 
o’clock in the steamboat from Albany. As 
the success of my experiment gives me 
great hopes that such boats may be render- 
ed of great importance to my country, to 
prevent erroneous opinions and give some 
satisfaction to my friends of useful im- 
provements, you will have the goodness to 
publish the following statement of facts: 

I left New York on Monday at one 
o’clock, and arrived at Clermont, the seat 
of Chancellor Livingston, at one o’clock on 
Tuesday: time, twenty-four hours; dis- 
tance, 110 miles. On Wednesday I depart- 
ed from the Chancellor’s at nine in the 
morning, and arrived at Albany at five 
in the aiternoon: distance, 40 miles; 
time, eight hours. The sum is 150 miles 
in thirty-two hours, equal to nearly 5 
miles an hour. 

On Thursday, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, I left Albany, and arrived at the 
Chancellor’s at six in the evening. T 
started from thence at seven, and arrived 
at New York at four in the afternoon: 
time, thirty hours; space run through, 
150 miles, equal to 5 miles an hour. 
Throughout my whole way, both going 
and returning, the wind was ahead. Neo 
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advantage could be derived from my sails. 
The whole has therefore been performed 
by the power of the steam-engine. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
RoBerT FULTON. 


Stedinck, Burr Boaistaus  Lovis 
CHRISTOPHER, COUNT VON, military offi- 
cer; born in Pomerania, Sweden, Oct. 26, 
1746; graduated at the University of Up- 
sala in 1768; joined the Swedish army 
early in life; promoted lieutenant-colo- 
nel; won distinction in aiding the French 
in the West Indies in 1778; accompanied 
D’Estaing to the United States in 1779, 
and Oct. 9 of that year commanded two 
important: attacks on Savannah. After 
placing the American flag on the last 
breastwork he was wounded and forced 
to withdraw, having lost 450 of his 900 
men. In recognition of his gallantry in 
aiding the Americans his King appoint- 
ed him a colonel of dragoons and knight 
of the Order of the Sword. He was Iso 
decorated with the badge of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. He died in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in 1815. 

Stedman, Cuartes, military officer; 
born in England about 1745; joined the 
British army and served against the 
colonists in the American Revolution; 
took part in the battle of Lexington, and 
afterwards served under Howe in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and then with 
Cornwallis in the South. He was the 
author of The History of the Origin, 
Progress, and Termination of the Ameri- 
con War. He died in London, England, 
June 26, 1812. 

Stedman, Epmunp CLARENCE, author; 
born in Hartford, Conn., Oct. 8, 1833; 
was a member of the class of 1853 of 
Yale College; on the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune in 1859-61; war cor- 
respondent of the New York World in 
1861-63; and has been an active member 
of the New York Stock Exchange since 
1869. He is best known as a poet and critic. 
Among his notable critical works are 
Victorian Poets (1875); Poets of Amer- 


ica (1885); A Victorian Anthology 
(1895); and An American Anthology 
(1900). He was associated with Ellen M. 


Hutchinson in the editorship of A Library 
of American Literature (11 volumes, 


1888-89), and with Prof. D. E. Woodbury 


in that of The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
He died in New York, Jan. 18, 1908. 

Steedman, CHARLES, naval officer; born 
in Charleston, 8. C., Sept. 24, 1811; en- 
tered the navy in 1828; and served on 
the coast of Mexico during the war against 
that country. He was in command of the 
Dolphin in the Paraguay expedition in 
1859-60; performed excellent service as 
commodore on the Southern coasts in 
1861-62; and commanded the Ticonderoga 
in both attacks on Fort Fisher. In 1866 
he was in command of the European 
Squadron, and in 1870 of the navy-yard 
at Boston. In 1871 he was promoted 
rear-admiral, and in 1873 was retired. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 
1890. 

Steedman, James Barrett, military 
officer; born in Northumberland county, 
Pa., July 30, 1818; was in Ohio in 1849, 
where he organized a company to cross 
the plains to California, gold-hunting. 
Returning, he became a member of the 
board of public works of Ohio. He en- 
tered the military service as colonel of 
the 4th Ohio Volunteers in 1861, and was 
active in western Virginia. He after- 
wards joined the army under Buell in 
Kentucky, and was appointed brigadier- 
general in July, 1862. At the battle of 
Perryville he was distinguished. The fol- 
lowing year (1863) he commanded the 
Ist Division of the reserved corps of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and was 
made major-general of volunteers in April, 
1864, for distinguished services in the 
battle of Chickamauga. He was active 
in the Atlanta campaign in 1864; and 
when Sherman departed for the sea he 
joined General Thomas in Tennessee, and 
was conspicuous in the battle of Nash- 
ville. He resigned July 9, 1866; became 
revenue collector at New Orleans, a State 
Senator, in Ohio. He died in Toledo, O., 
Oct. 18, 1883. 

Steel. See IRON AND STEEL. 

Steele, Esrurr Baker, author; born 
in Lysander, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1835; received 
an academic education. In conjunction 
with her husband, Prof. Joel Dorman 
Steele, her works melude Barnes’s Brief 
Histories; United States; France; Cen- 
tenary History of the United States; An- 
cient Peoples; General History; Revised 
United States, ete. 
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Steele, FrepericK, military officer; 
born in Delhi, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1819; gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1843; served during 
the war against Mexico; and was major 
of infantry at the beginning of the Civil 
War, in service in Missouri. He was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers for 
his good conduct at the battle of Wilson’s 


FREDERICK STEELE. 


Creek, and major-general in November, 
1862. He commanded a division under 
Sherman, and took part in the battle of 
Chickasaw Bluff and the capture of Fort 
Hindman. He commanded a division of 
Grant’s army in the siege of Vicks- 
burg, and afterwards commanded the 
Department of Arkansas to the end of 
the war. General Steele assisted in the 
capture of Mobile in April, 1865, he 
was then transferred to Texas. In 
March, 1865, he was brevetted major- 
general. He died in San Mateo, Cal., 
Jan. 12, 1868. 

Steele, Joun, military officer; born in 
Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 15, 1758; was cap- 
fain in the Pennsylvania line during the 
Revolution; wounded at Brandywine; 
commander of Washington’s life-guard in 
1780; and assisted in the capture of 
Cornwallis. He was State Senator after 
the war, and was a commissioner to settle 
the Wyoming difficulties; and was also 
collector of the port of Philadelphia a 
long time, and general of the Pennsyl- 
vania militia. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 27, 1827. 


Stein, Conran, historian; born in 
Heidelberg in 1701; Professor of History 
in the University of Breslau for many 
years; and published The Atlantis and Its 
Connection with America; History of the 
Discoveries of the Scandinavian Sailors 
from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centu- 
ries; History of the American Colonies in 
North America; Spanish Discoverers— 
Oortez, Pizarro, and Almagro; Historical 
Notices of the Discovery of Venezuela; 
Short Description of America; and The 
Indian Race or Redskins, Its History with 
the German Race. He died in Breslau, 
Germany, in 1762. 

Steinberger, ALBERT BARNES, states- 
man; born in Schuylkill county, Pa., Dee. 
25, 1840; educated at Princeton, and stud- 
ied law; engaged in the manufacture of 
fire-arms about 1867. In April, 1872, the 
chiefs of the Samoan or Navigator Isl- 
lands petitioned for annexation to the 
United States. On March 29, 1873, Stein- 
berger was appointed a special commis- 
sioner to “ obtain accurate information in 
regard to the Navigator Islands.” On his 
arrival at Apia he met the chief rulers, 
but avoided the subject of annexation, 
while the former openly pressed it. In 
December, 1873, Mr. Steinberger returned 
to the United States and submitted a re- 
port which led to a memorable discussion 
in Congress. In December, 1874, he was 
again sent to the islands. Shortly after 
his arrival a new constitution was adopt- 
ed, Malietoa, a powerful chief, was made 
king, and Mr. Steinberger prime minister 
and chief-justice. In October, 1875, a spe- 
cial agent was sent from Samoa to the 
United States with the draft of a treaty. 
Meanwhile complications arose involving 
the new government, the United States, 
England, and Germany. On Feb. 8, 1876, 
after charges had been preferred against 
Mr. Steinberger, he was placed on board 
the British vessel Barracouta, which land- 
ed him at Levuka, Fiji Islands, on March 
29. Later he reached the United States 
and sought damages for his deportation, 
and also for the part in the affair taken 
by Mr. Foster, the United States consul 
at Apia. Foster was recalled and Captain 
Stevens of the Barracouta was summon- 
ed to England for trial. Although Mr. 
Steinberger was preised for his conduct 
at Samoa in the reports of Mr. Griffin, 
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the United States consul who succeeded 
Foster at Apia, nothing was ever done 
to vindicate him. He died in Dorchester, 
Mass., May 2, 1894. 

Steiner, BerNARD CHRISTIAN, educator; 
born in Guilford, Conn., Aug. 13, 1867; 
graduated at Yale College in 1888; be- 
came librarian Enoch Pratt Library, Bal- 
timore, Md., in 1892; associate professor 
of history at Johns Hopkins University in 
1894; dean and professor of constitution- 
al law, Baltimore University, in 1897; 
and professor of public law, Baltimore 
Law School, in 1900. He is the author of 
Education in Maryland; Hducation in 
Connecticut ; Institutions and Civil Gov- 
ernment of Maryland; History of Gwil- 
ford, Conn.; Citizenship and Suffrage in 
Maryland; Life and Correspondence of 
James McHenry, etc. 

Steinwehr, ApotpH WILHELM F|RIED- 
R1IcH, Baron von, military officer; born in 
Blankenburg, Brunswick, Germany, Sept. 
25, 1822. He was educated at the mili- 
tary academy of Brunswick. He came 
to the United States in 1847, but returned 
to Germany. Coming again to the United 
States in 1854, when the Civil War broke 
out he raised a regiment in New York, and 
with it fought in the battle of Bull Run. 
In the fall of 1861 he was made brigadier- 
general, and commanded the 2d Brigade 
of Blenker’s division. After the organiza- 
tion of the Army of Virginia Steinwehr 
was appointed to command the 2d Divi- 
sion of Sigel’s corps, and was active in 
the campaign in Virginia from August to 


December, 1862. He was in the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg in 1863. 
General Steinwehr published A Topograph- 
ical Map of the United States and The 
Centennial Gazetteer. He died in Buffalo, 
Nee Xan Bebs 2a; Ui ve 

Stephen, ApAm, military officer; born 
in Virginia about 1730; was an officer of 
merit in the French and Indian and other 
colonial wars, serving with distinction 
under Braddock. He was afterwards in 
command of Fort Cumberland, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. Returning 
from an expedition against the Creek Ind- 
ians, he was assigned to the defence of 
the Virginia frontier and made brigadier- 
general. Commanding a Virginia regi- 
ment when the Revolutionary War began, 
he was made (September, 1776) briga- 
dier-general in the Continental service, 
and in February, 1777, major-general. His 
behavior was exemplary in the battle of 
Brandywine; but yielding to temptation, 
he was intoxicated at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, and was dismissed from the 
army. He died in Virginia in November, 
ADU. 2 

Stephen, Jamgs, author; born in Poole, 
England, in 1759; received a fair educa- 
tion and became a barrister; was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and later was made 
under secretary for the colonies. He was 
the author of American Arguments on 
Neutral Rights; Speech in the House of 
Commons on the Overtures of the Ameri- 
can Government, ete. He died in Bath, 
England, Oct. 10, 1832. 
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Stephens, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
statesman; born near Crawfordsville, Ga., 
Feb. 11, 1812; was educated at Frank- 
lin College, and graduated in 1832. Being 
left an orphan, he was indebted to the 
eare of friends for his education and 
youthful training for usefulness. He was 
admitted to the practice of the law in 
1834 at Crawfordsville, and soon rose to 
eminence. His first care was to reimburse 
expenditures by his friends and to pur- 
chase from the hands of strangers the 
home of his childhood at Crawfordsville. 
In early manhood he adopted the doctrine 
of STaTe SovEREIGNTY (gq. v.) in all its 


breadth, and always believed in the right- 
eousness of slavery. In this doctrine and 
belief he always acted consistently. 
Though small in stature and weak in con- 
stitution, he gave many instances of per- 
sonal courage. He entered the legislature 
of Georgia as a member in 1834, and re- 
mained there until 1841. In 1842 he was 
elected to the State Senate; and from 1843 
to 1859 was a Representative in Congress, 
where he was an able and industrious 
worker on committees, and fluent in de- 
bate. He favored the annexation of Tex- 
as; supported Clay for President in 1844; 
took a leading part in effecting the com- 
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promises of 1850; and was an active sup- 
porter of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

When the old Whig party broke up, he 
joined the Democrats, and was a firm sup- 
porter of Buchanan’s administration. He 
tavored Douglas’s election to the Presi- 
dency, and in various public addresses 
denounced those who advocated a dissolu- 
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tion of the Union. On this subject he 
and Robert Toombs, of Georgia, were 
diametrically opposed, and at public meet- 
ings during the autumn and winter of 
1860-61 these popular leaders had strong 
contentions in public, Stephens always 
setting forth the beneficence and value 
of the Union, Toombs denouncing it as 
an oppressor and a hinderance to the prog- 
ress of Georgia. In a speech at Milledge- 
ville opposing secession, Stephens said, 
“Some of our public men have failed 
in their aspirations. That is true, and 
from that comes a great part of our 
troubles.” Toombs was present, and keen- 
ly felt this thrust at demagogues of every 
hue. 

When a Georgia State convention de- 
bated the propriety of passing an ordi- 
nance of secession, Stephens, who was a 
member, opposed the scheme; but when 
it was adopted by a clear majority, he, 
in accordance with his views of paramount 
allegiance to his State, acquiesced in it 
and signed it. In his speech against it, 
he had said, “Should Georgia determine 
to go out of the Union, I speak for 
one, though my views might not agree 


with theirs, whatever the result may be, 
I shall bow to the will of the people of 
my State.” A month later Mr. Stephens 
was vice-president of the Provisional Con- 
federate Government. After the war Mr. 
Stephens was confined some time as 
a state prisoner in Fort Warren, in Bos- 
ton Harbor, but was released Oct. 11, 
1865. He published History of the War 
between the States. In 1866 he was chosen 
a delegate to the Philadelphia “ National. 
Union Convention.” In 1877 he represent- 
ed Georgia in Congress, and retained his 
seat until elected governor of that State 
in 1882. He died in Atlanta, Ga., March 
4, 1883. 

Slavery the Corner-stone—In a speech 
delivered to the citizens of Savannah, Ga., 
in 1861, Vice-President Stephens declared 
the principles upon which the Southern 
Confederacy had been founded in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“The new constitution has put at rest 
forever all the agitating questions relat- 
ing to our peculiar institutions—African 
slavery as it exists among us—the proper 
status of the negro in our form of civili- 
zation. This was the immediate cause of 
the late rupture and present revolution. 
Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated 
this, as the ‘rock upon which the oid 
Union would split.’ He was right. What 
was conjecture with him, is now a realized 
fact. But whether he fully comprehended 
the great truth upon which that rock stood 
and stands may be doubted. The prevail- 
ing ideas entertained by him and most of 
the leading statesmen at the time of the 
formation of the old Constitution were 
that the enslavement of the African was 
in violation of the laws of nature; that it 
was wrong in principle, socially, morally, 
and politically. It was an evil they knew 
not well how to deal with; but the general 
opinion of the men of that day was that, 
somehow or other, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the institution would be evanes- 
cent and pass away. This idea, though 
not incorporated in the Constitution, was 


the prevailing idea at the time. The 
Constitution, it is true, secured every 
essential guarantee to the institution 


while it should last, and hence no argu- 
ment can be justly used against the con- 
stitutional guarantee thus secured, be- 
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eause of the common sentiment of the day. 
Those ideas, however, were fundamentally 
wrong. They rested upon the assumption 
of the equality of races. This was an 
error. It was a sandy foundation, and 
the idea of a government built upon it 
was wrong; when the ‘ storm came and the 
wind blew, it fell.’ 

“Our new government is founded upon 
exactly the opposite ideas; its foundations 
are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the 
great truth that the negro is not equal to 
the white man; that slavery, subordima- 
tion to the superior race, is his natural 
and moral condition. This, our new gov- 
ernment, is the first in the history of the 
world, based upon this great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth. This 
truth has been slow in the process of its 
development, like all other truths in the 
various departments of science. It is so 
even among us. Many who hear me, 
perhaps, can recollect well that this truth 
was not generally admitted, even within 
their day. The errors of the past genera- 
tion still clung to many as late as twenty 
years ago. Those at the North who still 
cling to these errors with a zeal above 
knowledge we justly denominate fanatics. 
All fanaticism springs from an aberra- 
tion of the mind; from a defect in reason- 
ing. It is a species of insanity. One of 
the most striking characteristics of in- 
sanity, in many instances, is forming cor- 
rect conclusions from fancied or er- 
roneous premises; so with the anti- 
slavery fanatics; their conclusions are 
right if their premises are. They assume 
that the negro is equal, and hence conclude 
that he is entitled to equal privileges and 
rights with the white man. If their prem- 
ises were correct, their conclusions would 
be logical and just; but their premises 
being wrong, their whole argument fails. 
I recollect once of having heard a gentle- 
man from one of the Northern States, of 
great power and ability, announce in the 
House of Representatives, with imposing 
effect, that we of the’ South would be 
compelled, ultimately, to yield upon this 
subject of slavery; that it was as im- 
possible to war successfully against a 
principle in politics as it was in physics 
or mechanics. That the principle would 
ultimately prevail. That we, in main- 
taining slavery as it exists with us, were 

VilE— 28; 


warring against a principle—a principle 
founded in nature, the principle of the 
equality of man. The reply I made to 
him was that upon his own grounds we 
should sueceed, and that he and his as- 
sociates in their crusade against our in- 
stitutions would ultimately fail. The 
truth announced, that it was as impos- 
sible to war successfully against a prin- 
ciple in politics as well as in physics and 
mechanics, I admitted, but told him that 
it was he and those acting with him 
who were warring against a principle. 
They were attempting to make things 
equal which the Creator had made un- 
equal. 

“In the conflict thus far, success has 
been on our side, complete throughout 
the length and breadth of the Confeder- 
ate States. It is upon this, as I have 
stated, our social fabric is firmly planted ; 
and I cannot permit myself to doubt the 
ultimate success of a full recognition of 
this principle throughout the civilized 
and enlightened world. 

“As I have stated, the truth of this 
principle may be slow in development, as 
all truths are, and ever have been, in the 
various branches of science. It was so 
with the principles announced by Galileo 
—it was so with Adam Smith and his 
principles of political economy. It was 
so with Harvey, and his theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood. It is stated that 
not a single one of the medical profes- 
sion, living at the time of the announce- 
ment of the truths made by him, admitted 
them. Now they are universally ac- 
knowledged. May we not, therefore, look 
with confidence to the ultimate universal 
acknowledgment of the truths upon which 
our system rests? It is the first government 
ever instituted upon principles in strict 
conformity to nature, and the ordihation 
of Providence, in furnishing the materials 
of human society. Many governments 
have been founded upon the principles of 
certain classes; but the classes thus en- 
slaved were of the same race, and in 
violation of the laws of nature. Our 
system commits no such violation of 
nature’s laws. The negro by nature, or 
by the curse against Canaan, is fitted for 
that condition which he occupies in our 
system. The architect, in the construc- 
tion of buildings. lays the foundation 
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with the proper material—the granite— 
then comes the brick or the marble. The 
substratum of our society is made of the 
_ material fitted by nature for it, and by ex- 
perience we know that it is the best, not 


only for the superior, but for the inferior’ 


race, that it should be so. It is, indeed, 
in conformity with the Creator. It is 
not for us to inquire into the wisdom of 
His ordinances or to question them. For 
his own purposes. He has made one race 
to differ from another as He has made 
‘one star differ from another in glory.’ 

“The great objects of humanity are 
best attained when conformed to His 
laws and decrees, in the formation of 
governments as well as in all things else. 
Our Confederacy is founded upon princi- 
ples in strict conformity with these laws. 
This stone which was rejected by the first 
builders, ‘is become the chief stone of 
the corner’ in our new edifice. 

“T have been asked, What of the future? 
Jt has been apprehended by some, that we 
would have arrayed against us the civil- 
ized world. I care not who or how many 
they may be; when we stand upon the 
eternal principles of truth we are obliged 
and must triumph. 

“Thousands of people who begin to 
understand these truths are not yet com- 
pletely out of the shell; they do not see 
them in their length and breadth. We 
hear much of the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of the barbarous tribes of 
Africa. In my judgment, those ends will 
never be obtained but by first teaching 
them the lesson taught to Adam, that ‘in 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,’ and teaching them to work, and 
feed, and clothe themselves. 

“But to pass on. Some have pro- 
pounded the inquiry, whether it is prac- 
ticable for us to go on with the Con- 
federacy without further accessions. 
Have we the means and ability to main- 
tain nationality among the powers of the 
earth? On this point I would barely 
say, that as anxious as we have all been, 
and are, for the Border States, with insti- 
tutions similar with ours, to join us, 
still we are abundantly able to maintain 
our position, even if they should ulti- 
mately make up their minds not to cast 
their destiny with ours. That they ulti- 
mately will join us, be compelled to do it, 


is my confident belief; but we can get on 
very well without them, even if they 
should not. 

“We have all the essential elements 
of a high national career. The idea has 
been given out at the North, and even in 
the Border States, that we are too small 
and too weak to maintain a separate na- 
tionality. This is a great mistake. In 
extent of territory we embrace 564,000 
square miles and upward. This is up- 
wards of 200,000 square miles more than 
was included within the limits of the 
original thirteen States. It is an area 
of country more than double the terri- 
tory of France or the Austrian Empire. 
France, in round numbers, has but 
212,000 square miles. Austria, in round 
numbers, has 248,000 square miles. Ours 
is greater than both combined. It is 
greater than all France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Great Britain, including England, 
Ireland, and Scotland together. In popu- 
lation we have upward of 5,000,000, 
according to the census of 1860; this 
includes white and black. The entire 
population, including white and black, of 
the original thirteen States was less than 
4,000,000 in 1790, and still less in 1776, 
when the independence of our fathers 
was achieved. If they, with a less popu- 
lation, dared maintain their independence 
against the greatest power on _ earth, 
shall we have any apprehension of main- 
taining ours now?” 

Mr. Howard Carroll contributes the 
following appreciation of Mr. Stephens as 
a statesman: 


Alexander H. Stephens was one of the 
first public men in the country who had 
the foresight to fear that the agitation 
of the slavery question would ultimately 
result in a fratricidal struggle. Thus 
fearing, he never lost an opportunity of 
counselling moderation and forbearance. 
This, there can be no doubt, he did dis- 
interestedly, and without for a moment 
believing that the result of such a 
strugele would be the downfal/ of the 
slave-holding power. He, like most polit- 
ical leaders, both North and South, was 
assured, even on the eve of the war, 
that “the divine institution” of slavery 
could not be overthrown. In an open 
letter to a number of his constituents, 
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written in May, 1860, he says upon this 
subject: “The times, as you intimate, 
do indeed portend evil, but I have no 
fears for the institution of slavery either 
in the Union or out of it, if our people 
are all true to themselves—true, stable, 
and loyal to fixed principles and a set- 
tled policy. If they are not thus true, 
I have little hope of anything good, 
whether the present Union last or a 
new one be founded. There is, in my 
judgment, nothing to fear from ‘the ir- 
repressible conflict’ of which we hear so 
much. Slavery rests upon great truths, 
which can never be successfully assailed 
by reason or argument. It has grown 
stronger in the minds of men the more 
it has been discussed, and it will still 
grow stronger as the discussion proceeds 
and time rolls on. Truth is omnipotent, 
and must prevail! We have only to 
maintain the truth with firmness and 
wield it aright. Our system rests upon 
an impregnable basis that can and will 
defy all assaults from without. My 
greatest apprehension is from causes 
within. There lies the greatest danger. 
We have grown luxurious in the exuber- 
ance of our well-being and unparalleled 
prosperity. There is a tendency every- 
where, not only at the North but at the 
South, to strife, dissension, disorder, and 
anarchy. It is against this tendency that 
the sober-minded, reflecting men every- 
where should now be called upon to 
guard.” 

Prior to the writing of this letter, and 
just after the delivery of his great Mill- 
edgeville speech, in which he expressed 
similar views, Mr. Stephens received from 
the then President-elect Lincoln a note 
asking for a revised copy of that speech. 
To this Mr. Stephens replied in a letter 
which concludes with these words: “The 
country is certainly in great peril, and 
no man eyer had heavier or greater re- 
sponsibilities than you have in the pres- 
ent momentous crisis.” Under date of 
Dec. 22, 1860, Lincoln replied in the fol- 
lowing letter, which, it is to be noted, 
was held secret by Mr. Stephens until 
after the death of the President : 


“For your own eye only.] 


“My peAR Srr,—Your obliging answer 
to my short note is just received, and for 


which please accept my thanks. I fully 
appreciate the present peril the country 
is in, and the weight of responsibility on 
me. Do the people of the South really 
entertain fears that a Republican ad- 
ministration would directly or indirectly 
interfere with the slaves, or with them 
about the slaves? If they do, I wish to 
assure you, as once a friend, and still, I 
hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause 
for such fears. The South would be in 
no more danger in this respect than it was 
in the days of Washington. I suppose, 
however, that does not meet the case. 
You think slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended, while we think it is wrong, and 
ought to be abolished. That, I suppose, 
is the rub. It certainly is the only sub- 
stantial difference between us. 
“Yours, very truly, 
“A. LINCOLN. 


“To the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens.” 


In his reply to this characteristic com- 
munication,—Mr. Stephens still further 
gave voice to what must be regarded as 
having been the very general feeling then 
prevailing in the South. He said: 

“In my judgment the people of the 
South do not entertain any fears that a 
Republican administration, or at least 
that the one about to be inaugurated, 
would attempt to interfere directly and 
immediately with slavery in the States. 
Their apprehension and disquietude do 
not spring from that source. They do not 
arise from the fact of the known anti- 
slavery opinions of the President-elect. 
Washington, Jefferson, and other Presi- 
dents are generally admitted to have been 
anti-slavery in sentiment, but in those 
days anti-slavery did not enter as an 
element into party organizations. : 
We at the South do think African 
slavery, as it exists with us, both mor- 
ally and politically right. This opin- 
jon is founded upon the inferiority of 
the black race. You, however, and per- 
haps a majority of the North, think it 
wrong.” 

While Mr. Stephens held these views in 
regard to the institution of human sla- 
very, however, and while he fully sided. 
as it must be admitted, with the most 
radical element in the slave-holding pow- 
er, he was still wise enough to combat 
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with all the power of which he was 
capable many of the ridiculous notions 
in regard to what was called Northern 
despotism and Northern tyranny, which 
just before the war were entertained 
and publicly proclaimed by many South- 
ern leaders.. In a letter written on the 
first day of 1861 he, with great force, 
and a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of the people whom he criticised, ex- 
pressed his views on this subject as 
follows: 

“There are general and vague charges 
about consolidation, despotism, ete., and 
the South having, under the operation of 
the general government, been reduced to 
a minority incapable of protecting itself, 
ete. This complaint I do not think well 
founded. It arises more from a spirit of 
peevishness or restless fretfulness than 
from calm and deliberate judgment. The 
truth is, the South, almost en masse, has 
voted for every measure of general legis- 
lation that has passed both Houses and 
become law for the last ten years. In- 
deed, with but few exceptions, the South 
has controlled the government in its 
every important action from the begin- 
ning. The protective policy was once 
for a time carried against the South, 
but that was subsequently completely 
changed. Our policy ultimately pre- 
vailed. The South put in power, or join- 
ed the united country in putting in power 
and sustaining, the administrations of 
Washington for eight years. She put in 
and sustained Jefferson for eight years; 
Madison, eight years; Jackson, eight 
years; Van Buren, four years; Tyler, 
four years; Polk, four years; Pierce, 
four years; and Buchanan, four years. 
That is to say, the Southern people have 
aided in making and sustaining the ad- 
ministration for sixty years out of the 
seventy-two years of the government’s 
existence. Does this look like we were 
or are in an abject minority, at the merey 
of a despotic Northern majority, rapa- 
cious to rob and plunder us? It is true 
we are in a minority, and have been a 
long time. It is true, also, that a party 
at the North advocate principles which 
would lead to a despotism. . I have 
no doubt of that. But by the prudent and 
wise counsels of Southern statesmen this 
party has been kept in a minority in the 


past, and, by the same prudent and wise 
statesmanship on our part, I can but hope 
and think it can be so for many long 
years to come. Sound constitutional men 
enough at the North have been found to 
unite with the South to keep that danger- 
ous and mischievous faction in a minor- 
ity. And, although Lincoln has been 
elected, it ought to be recollected that 
he has succeeded by a minority vote, and 
even this was the result of the dissensions 
in the ranks of the conservative or con- 
stitutional men, North and South—a 
most unfortunate and lamentable event, 
and the more so from the fact that it 
was designedly effected by men who wish- 
ed to use it for ulterior ends and ob- 
jects.” 

By these and many similar private and 
public utterances Alexander H. Stephens 
tried to allay the excitement at the South, 
and to bring the people of that section 
away from the belief that it was desirable 
for them to secede from the Union. He 
sanctioned the theory of secession, but 
during all the dark days of 1860 urged 
with all his power that the republic be 
preserved. Upon this point there can be 
no doubt. Regarding the secession move- 
ment which was contemplated in Georgia 
in the winter of 1861, he wrote at that 
time: “TI believe the State will go for 
secession, but I have a repugnance to the 
idea. I have no wish to be in a body of 
men that will give that vote. My judg- 
ment does not approve it; but” (and 
here occurs the one fatally weak point 
in Mr. Stephens’s position) “when the 
State acts I shall abide by her decision 
with the fidelity of one who imagines 
that he feels the dictates of patriotism as 
sensibly and as strongly as any one who 
ever breathed the breath of life.” He did 
abide by the decision of his State, though 
that decision was against his best judg- 
ment. 

Once in “the Confederacy ” it was not 
possible for him to remain inactive or 
obscure. His own ambition and restless- 
ness of spirit, as well as the desire of the 
South, drove him to the front, until he 
became 1 a sense a candidate for the 
Presidency of the rebellious States, and 
ultimately the Vice-President under Jef- 
ferson Davis. How he secured that office, 
and how Mr. Davis was nominated for 
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the Presidency, is best told in his own 
words, as follows: 

“What I know about Mr. Davis's 
nomination for President can be told 
in few words. Robert Toombs and I, as 
we got upon the cars at Crawfordsville, 
on our way to Montgomery, met Mr. 
Chestnut. The latter said that the South 
Carolina delegation had talked the mat- 
ter over, and looked to Georgia for the 
President. I remarked that either, Mr. 
Toombs, Mr. Cobb, Governor Jenkins, or 
Governor Johnson would suit very well. 
He answered that they were not looking 
to any of the others, but to Mr. Toombs 
and myself. I told them, very frankly, 
that I did not wish the office; that, as I 
had not been in the movement, I did not 
think it policy to put me in for it. After 
getting to Montgomery, Mr. Keitt told 
me that I was the preference of the South 
Carolina delegation, and asked if I would 
serve if elected. I told him that I would 
not say in advance whether I would or 
would not accept. Even if unanimously 
chosen, I would first consider whether or 
not I could organize a cabinet with such 
concert of ideas and ability as to justify 
hopes of success on such line of policy 
as I should pursue. 

“The night after the adoption of the 
permanent constitution the motion was 
made to go into the election of chief 
officers. It was then suggested that the 
election should take place the next day, 
at 12 m., and in the mean time the dele- 
gations should consult separately. The 
Georgia delegation met at ten o’clock on 
the morning of the day of the election. 
I proposed that we put in the name of 
Mr. Toombs for the Presidency, and ask- 
ed him if he would have it. He said he 
would accept it if it was cordially offered 
him. Mr. T. Cobb and F. T. Bartow said 
that the delegations of Florida, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana had con- 
ferred, and agreed to support Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Toombs seemed very incredulous of 
this, and his manner indicated some sur- 
prise. JI did not understand this then, 
but did afterwards. The statement was 
reiterated; and upon it the delegation 
forbore to nominate Mr. Toombs, but de- 
termined to appoint a committee to as- 
certain if the report was true. Mr. 
Kenan then proposed that if it should be 


correet I should be put forward for Vice- 
President. Judge Nisbet said, ‘I second 
that heartily!” Mr. Toombs said, ‘I do, 
too. What do you say, Aleck?’ I replied 
that IT had not been in the movement, and 
doubted the policy of my assuming any 
office. But still there might be reasons 
why I should—as for the sake of har- 
mony; that if I were to have any, I 
decidedly preferred the Vice-Presideney to 
any office in the government, but would 
not accept it unless it should be tendered 
me unanimously by the States and by 
every delegate. Mr. Crawford was then 
appointed a committee of one to ascertain 
and report to us, first, whether the re- 
port as to the action of those States was 
true; and, second, if my nomination 
would be acceptable to the entire body. 
Very soon he returned and announced that 
both the conditions were fulfilled. I after- 
wards learned that the action of the States 
alluded to was based upon intelligence re- 
ceived by them the night before, that Mr. 
Cobb would be presented by the Georgia 
delegation, and that Mr. Davis was not 
their choice. Toombs was the choice of 
the Florida, the Louisiana, and the South 
Carolina delegations.” 

In May, 1865, Mr. Stephens was ar- 
rested by federal troops at his home in 
Georgia, and taken to Fort Warren, in 
Boston Harbor. After his release he 
wrote a history of the war, and for a 
time edited a newspaper in Atlanta. He 
opposed “the new departure” in the 
South which favored the election of Horace 
Greeley to the Presidency, and from the 
first predicted Grant’s triumph. His 
action in this direction was bitterly de- 
nounced by Democrats, North and South; 
but the result proving the wisdom of his 
views, he rapidly regained the confidence 
of the people of his State, and in 1873 
was elected from “the old 8th Dis- 
trict,” which he had so faithfully repre- 
sented before the war, to fill an unex- 
pired term in Congress. He was elected 
and re-elected until 1882, when he was 
chosen governor of his State by a very 
large majority. 

It was not ordained that he should live 
through his term. In Atlanta, the capi- 
tal of his native and beloved Georgia, at 
half-past three o’clock on the morning of 
Sunday, March 4, 1883, his wonderful 
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brain, his wonderful will power, could no 
longer keep life in his wrecked and puny 
body. He died, according to his faithful 
physicians, Drs. Miller and Steiner, from 
a collapse of the mind brought about by 
constant, unremitting intellectual activity. 
His last words were, 

“Oh, doctor, you hurt me!” 

His funeral in Atlanta was attended by 
upward of fifty thousand weeping men 
and women. All Georgia mourned for 
him. Several other States, and towns 
and cities in all parts of the country, did 
honor to his memory by resolutions and 
the adjournment of courts and public 
councils. 

At the grave of Stephens, Toombs, mas- 
sive but tottering and almost blind, was 
for a time unable to control himself. 
For several moments he wept and sobbed 
aloud. Then, with a supreme effort to 
be calm, but still in a choked and fal- 
tering voice, he delivered the oration 
from which are taken .the following 
passages: 

“T come to mingle my tears with all the 
men and women and even children of 
Georgia over ‘ Aleck’ Stephens, and not to 
make a eulogy. His acts are written in 
letters of gold. From the accidents of life, 
from the contiguity of our places, natives 
of the same county, from similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, more of my life has 
been spent in the presence of and in close 
contact with our illustrious friend than 
with any other man that is living or dead, 
from my infancy to manhood. His whole 
life was an open book. He was more the 
child of his country than any man that 
ever breathed. With early advantages to 
a degree and extent that seemed to forbid, 
absolutely forbid by the hand of God, the 
work that was before him, I know that he 
never counted on a day of life for more 
than forty years. Yet, like the faithful 
soldier, whenever the roll was called his 
answer was ‘ Here.’ He took his mission 
from the voice of God—conscience. He 
always determined from his cradle to live 
for his country. His maxim from early 
life was, that there was no subject worthy 
of the human intellect but the well goy- 
. ernment of the human race. There was 
the field to which he was called—the well 
government of the human race. It was 
the sheet-anchor of liberty and union. 


God was his ideal—the sheet-anchor of 
human virtue, of human happiness, and 
of all that was worth doing for in this 
life. There was for him a wide field 
of usefulness. His daily life was a ser- 
mon. Every act at the bar, every act in 
the court-house, preached a sermon that 
struck deep in the hearts of all that knew 
him. 

“ He was not always successful, but he 
had a will that dared to do right, to fol- 
low his convictions even in spite of his 
constituents. Calmly working out what 
was best to do, the world was not equal 
to him, the world was not worthy of him. 
Sometimes in political questions Mr. 
Stephens differed with the people of Geor- 
gia and of the United States, but he pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, bearing 
malice to none, good-will to all. When 
the public had not risen to his elevated 
standard, when the citizens he served 
through love, when Georgia even differed 
with him, he gracefully bowed, like a duti- 
ful son to a father. 

“ His life was devoted to instructing, to 
feeding, and to clothing the poor, without 
regard to country, to sect, or to creed. 
Even personal vice never could take from 
him the charity of his heart. He was too 
great for defeat—the country could not 
spare him. We differed in opinion, but 
there never was one pang of discord. If 
never did differ from him without doubt. 
He was not a stubborn man. Under the 
heat of canvass injustice of what you 
might call the rankest kind left no pang 
behind. I remember, after the fall of the 
Confederacy, when I urged him to leave 
the country, he said, ‘ No, I am old, weak 
in bodily infirmities, but I have done my 
duty to God and my country, and I am 
ready for anything that the public may 
assign me.’ He was put in prison, and 
suffered many of the indignities that such 
a state would produce anywhere. I am 
not making reproaches, but the temper of 
a sworn, bloody, and determined war 
brings these things. He looked it calmly 
in the face. He viewed not in trepidation 
and anger, but he marched as briskly to 
the prison as he did to the grave, saying, 
“T am ready to stand trial. These mark 
him to be a man—every one of these 
things. Neither chagrined by treachery 
nor disheartened, a great soul, he looked 
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upon his country with love; his last breath 
was for her cause. He stands with im- 
mortality. It is stamped upon the hearts 
of the weeping people of Georgia, upon his 
sorrowing countrymen throughout the 
bounds of this land, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. All looked with love and ad- 
miration, and mingled their sorrows with 
the people of Georgia. Looking through 
his whole life—take any part of that 
glorious existence that you desire—he 
was no despairer of the republic in the 
worst defeats and the greatest dangers; 
and the hearts of the people are turned 
to admire the man that never despaired of 
the republic and of human liberty. He 
overturned principles to reassert, with a 


he shall ‘perish in the last ditch.” It 
may not be said of Mr. Stephens that he 
courted popular favor by striving to be 
always on the popular side, regardless of 
conviction, yet after nearly half a century 
of active participation in polities, during 
which he has at every critical point uni- 
formly disappointed both his friends and 
his enemies, being ‘everything by turns 
and nothing long,’ he passes away in the 
very flower of his fame, beloved by the 
people of his own State and spoken of 
with respect and kindliness by the whole 
country; while Mr. Toombs, ‘ grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar ’—indeed, the most 
remarkable mixture of grandeur and ab- 
surdity in our history—-sulks solitary in 


firm faith, that there is life in the old ‘his tent, unreconstructed, irreconcilable, 


land yet; that truth is immortal, and can- 
not die. He had faith and confidence, 
having devoted his whole life to that 
great cause of truth and his country. 
He met the greatest misfortunes with de- 
voted patriotism. His great heart rose 
with a nation’s calamities and his dying 
breath was his country’s. Throughout 
this broad land every heart is a mourner. 
People who were formerly his opponents, 
but not his enemies—he was not an enemy 
of the North—not an enemy of the wicked 
—he was not an enemy of the bad—his 
heart was big enough to cover every hu- 
man being’s misfortunes and sorrows— 
mourn for him. 

“<Mr. Stephens, of Georgia,’ was the 
only title he ever claimed. He was the 
child of the State, the child of the re- 
public—yes, the child of humanity—and 
his was one of the few immortal names 
that were not born to die.” 

One of the leading journalists in New 
York City wrote the following estimate 
of Mr. Stephens on the day after his 
death: 

“ Georgia has given to the country two 
men whose public careers, sketched by 
the pen of some modern Plutarch, might 
be made to illustrate each other by strik- 
ing contrasts and brilliant antitheses. 
One is Alexander H. Stephens, whom the 
Empire State of the South lately chose 
for her chief magistrate, and whose death 
she now deplores. The other is Robert 
Toombs, who, having survived the slaugh- 
ter of the South’s sacred ‘ liberties,’ now 
calmly awaits the coming of the day when 


and voicing his abhorrence of the Union in 
his own style of robust and picturesque 
anathema quite as freely as in 1861. Mr. 
Stephens, if we may accept his own judg- 
ment on his public course, had too much 
respect for the popular will to set up his 
own opinions against it when it was once 
clearly manifested to him. Mr. Toombs 
has too much will of his own to make any 
account of that of the people. Candid and 
thoroughly ‘reconstructed’ men in the 
South no doubt consider Mr. Toombs a 
man of mischievous example and evil in- 
fluence, while looking upon Mr. Stephens 
as a safe guide and a statesman of moder- 
ate and wholesome counsel. The truth is 
that, rightly viewed, the former is a harm- 
less personage, while a public man of Mr. 
Stephens’s inconstant mind is always a 
source of danger, and generally does much 
harm. 

“The facts and lessons of Governor 
Stephens’s life may be dwelt upon for a 
moment without any violation of the rule 
which compels the saying of all the evil 
things about a man before he dies. His 
position on the question of secession, which 
has been so often discussed, was such as 
we can now see the very nature of the man 
compelled him to take. There was in 
his mental constitution an unfortunate 
balancing of forces which forbade him to 
make great leading principles his guides 
and stick to them. He was in early life 
a Whig, and afterwards a Democrat. He 
favored the admission of Texas as a State, 
but opposed the Mexican War. He fought 
with all his strength for the extension of 
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slavery in the Territories, but when the 
long struggle with the slave power cul- 
minated in the Presidential campaign of 
1860 he was found on neither side, but in 
the middle, working for the stale and un- 
profitable compromise represented in the 
candidacy of Stephen A. Douglas. When 
the tide of secession rose and began to 
sweep across the South he battled against 
it, and for a time the North looked hope- 
fully to him as one who might stay its 
progress. ‘ You have a right to withdraw 
from the Union,’ he told the Georgians, 
‘for your State is a sovereign among sov- 
ereigns; but for Heaven’s sake don’t do it 
until you have a better reason. You must 
stand by the Constitution of your country 
until you are driven to desert it.’ This 
sounds like lofty patriotism. It passed 
for such, even at the North. But when 
secession was an accomplished fact, Mr. 
Stephens did not retire to his old home, as 
Robert ‘Toombs would have done, had the 
ordinance been carried against his vote. 
He immediately accepted the situation, 
and with it the Vice-Presidency of the 
Confederate States of America. His posi- 
tion after the war was perfectly consist- 
ent with his career of inconsistencies. 
He acquiesced with ready cheerfulness in 
the final settlement of all the questions 
over which it had been fought, but de- 
clared that his ‘ original convictions’ had 
undergone no change. He clung to the 
empty husk of the State-rights idea after 
the ear within had withered to dust. Last 
summer the Georgia Independents looked 
hopefully to Mr. Stephens as their pos- 
sible candidate for governor: They fore- 
saw that with a leader of his strength 
and popularity they could startle the 
hosts of Bourbonism in their encampment. 
Mr. Stephens felt the stir of independent 
aspiration in his frail body, and allowed 
a friend to telegraph to the new party 
in Georgia that he would not reject their 
nomination. Then came censorious mut- 
terings from the Bourbons, and Mr. 
Stephens, deciding that the errors of the 
party should be corrected ‘within its 
ranks,’ announced that he could be a can- 
didate of the organized Democrats only. 
The indecision he here revealed was entire- 
ly characteristic. 

“Mr. Stephens, in the course of his po- 
litical career, seemed very often on the 


point of becoming great through adhe- 
rence to a great and sound conviction in 
the face of overwhelming opposition, but 
he always failed. He stood many times 
as a dike against rushing waters, but he 
always gave way. The strength of his 
moral nature was just below the safety- 
point of resistance to the strain put upon 
it. He disappointed and vexed the seces- 
sionists quite as bitterly as he did the 
Unionists, because of his incapacity to 
embrace a cause with his whole heart. 
Need it be said that the greatest misfort- 
unes of States ‘come upon them when 
such men as Mr. Stephens are set to guard 
against dangers from without and within? 
He knew his weakness as well as others, 
but he called it obedience to the will of 
the majority. It would be doing vio- 
lence to historical truth to assent to 
this view of the teachings of his life and 
work.” 

Stephens, Jonn Luoyp, author; born 
at Shrewsbury, N. J., Nov. 28, 1805; grad- 
uated at Columbia College in 1822; stud- 
jed at the Litchfield Law School, and 
practised in New York. From 1834 to 
1836 he was in Europe, and went to 
Egypt and into Arabia and the Holy 
Land. He travelled in Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, and Poland, and published ac- 
counts of incidents of travel in those coun- 
tries. In 1839 he was appointed special 
ambassador to Central America, when he 
explored the ancient ruins in that coun- 
try. On his return he published Incidents 
of Travel in Central America, Chiapa, 
and Yucatan (2 volumes). In 1842 he 
again visited that region and made further 
investigations, and in 1843 he published 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. All of 
his works were very popular, those on the 
antiquities of Yucatan having acquired 
an enormous sale. They are regarded as 
the richest contributions on the subject 
of American antiquities ever made by one 
man. Frederic Catherwood accompanied 
Mr. Stephens, and made numerous draw- 
ings for the books. Mr. Stephens was 
a director of the Ocean Steam Navi- 
gation Company. He was also presi- 
dent of the Panama Railroad Company, 
and was active in the construction 
of the road. In the constitutional con- 
vention of the Statc of New York (1846) 
Mr. Stephens was a delegate from the 
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city of New York. He died in New York 
City, Oct. 12, 1852. 

Stephens, WILLIAM, educator; born in 
the Isle of Wight, England, Jan. 28, 
1671; educated at Cambridge University ; 
studied law and held a seat in Parlia- 
ment; went to South Carolina to survey 
a barony of land in 1730; became secre- 
tary of the trustees in 1737; appointed 
president of Savannah county, Ga., in 
1741, and of the whole colony two years 
later. He held the latter office till his 
health broke, in 1750. He was the author 
of A Journal of the Proceedings in Geor- 
gia, beginning Oct. 20, 1737 (3 volumes). 
He died in Georgia in August, 1753. 

Stephenson, Fort, Drerence or. -At 
Lower Sandusky (now Fremont), O., for- 


; 


about 4,000 strong. Satisfied that he 
could not take the fort, Proctor and his 
white troops embarked, with their stores 
(July 28), for Sandusky Bay, with the 
intention of attacking Fort Stephenson. 
The Indians marched across the heavily 
wooded country to assist in the siege. 
Croghan was vigilant. He had been ad- 
vised by his superiors to evacuate the 
fort when it was known that an over- 
whelming force of the enemy was approach- 
ing. He preferred to remain, and did 
so, in half disobedience of orders. The 
British arrived in their boats on the 3lst, 
when Croghan perceived that the woods 
were swarming with Indians. Tecumseh 
had concealed about. 2,000 of them in the 
forest to watch the roads along which 
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merly stood a regular earthwork, with a 
ditch, circumyallating pickets, bastions, 
and block-houses, called Fort Stephenson. 
In 1813 it was garrisoned by 160 men, 
under the command of Mas. GrorcaE Cro- 
GHAN (q. v.). Tecumseh had urged Proc- 
tor to renew the siege of Fort Meigs, but 
that timid officer hesitated a long while. 
Finally, late in July, he appeared before 
the fort (in command of General Clay} 
with his own and Tecumseh’s followers, 


reinforcements for the fort might ap- 
proach. 

Proctor at once made a demand for 
the surrender of the fort, accompanied 
by the usual threat of massacre by the 
Indians in case of a refusal. Croghan 
defied him, and immediately a cannonade 
and bombardment were commenced from 
the gunboats and from howitzers which 
the British had landed. It was then 4 
p.m. All night long the great guns as- 
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sailed the fort with very little effect, 
and were answered occasionally by a soli- 
tary 6-pounder cannon, which was all 
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the ordnance possessed by the little gar- 
rison. It was shifted from one block-house 
to another to make the enemy believe the 
fort was well armed with several great 


guns. During the night the British 
dragged three 6-pounder cannon to a 
point higher than the fort, and early 
the next morning there opened fire on 
the works. This continued several hours, 
the garrison remaining silent. 

Proctor became impatient, and his Ind- 
ian allies were becoming uneasy, for there 
were rumors of reinforcements on the 
way to relieve the fort. Proctor deter- 
mined to storm it, and at 5 p.m., while 
a thunder-storm was approaching, the 
British marched in two columns to as- 
sail the fort; at the same time British 
grenadiers made a wide circuit through 
the woods to make a feigned attack at 
another point. As the two columns ad- 
vanced the artillery played incessantly 
upon the fort, and under cover of this 
fire they reached a point within 15 
or 20 paces of the pickets before 
they were discovered. The garrison con- 
sisted mostly of Kentucky sharp-shooters. 
These now opened a deadly fire with their 
rifles. The British lines wavered, but soon 
rallied; and the first, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Short, pushed over the glacis, leap- 
ed into the ditch, and were about to 
obey their commander, who shouted, “ Cut 
away the pickets, my brave boys, and show 
the damned Yankees no quarter!” when 
the 6-pounder cannon, mounted and mask- 
ed in a_block-house that commanded 
the moat, opened a terrible storm of slugs 
and grape-shot, which swept along the 
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living wall with awful effect. The 
second column, led by Lieutenant 
Gordon, leaped into the ditch, and 
met with a similar reception. Both 
leaders and many of their followers 
were slain, and a precipitate and 
confused retreat followed. 

The cowardly Indians, who were 
always afraid of cannon, had not 
joined in the assault. The loss of 
the British in killed and wounded 
was 121 men; the garrison lost one 
man killed and sevral wounded. 
For this gallant defence Croghan 
received many honors. Congress 
awarded him a gold medal. 

Sterett, ANpREW, naval officer; 
born in Baltimore, Md., about 1760; 
joined the navy in 1798; executive 
officer on the frigate Constellation 
when she took the French frigate 
I’Insurgente in 1799; captured 
L’Amour de la Patrie in 1800 while 
commanding the Hnterprise; and 
with the same vessel won a bril- 
liant victory in 1801 in the Medi- 
terranean over a Tripolitan cruiser, 
killing fifty of the latter’s crew 
without losing one of his own. In 
recognition of this feat Sterett received a 
rote of thanks from Congress, and, on 
Feb. 3, 1802, a sword. He died in J.ima, 
Peru, Jan. 9, 1807. 

Sternberg, GrorcE MILLER, surgeon; 
born in Hartwick Seminary, Otsego coun- 
ty, N. Y., June 8, 1838; graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, in 1860; appointed an assistant sur- 
geon in the national army in May, 1861; 
served through the Civil War, after which 
he was on duty at different posts till Dee. 
1, 1875, when he was promoted surgeon 
with the rank of major; was a member of 
the yellow fever commission to Havana 
in 1879, and a United States representa- 
tive to the international sanitary confer- 
ence in Rome, in 1885. During the Amer- 
ican-Spanish War in 1898 he had charge 
of the medical service. His publications 
include Malaria and Malarial Diseases ; 
Text-Book of Bacteriology; Immunity, 
Protective Inoculations, and Serum-ther- 
apy; and numerous government reports. 
In May, 1893, he was promoted surgeon- 
general; retired June 8, 1902. 

Sterne, Simon, lawyer; born in Phila- 


GEORGE MILLER STERNBERG, 


delphia, Pa., June 23, 1839; graduated at 
the law department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1859; became a specialist 
on railroad and constitutional law. His 
publications include Representative Gov- 
ernment; Development of Political and 
Constitutional History in the United 
States; contributions on railways, monop- 
olies, legislation, ete., in Lalor’s Cyclope- 
dia of Political Science and United States 
History. He died in New York City, Sept. 
22, 1901. 

Steuart. See Stewart; STUART. 

Steuart, Grorce H., military officer; 
born in Baltimore, Md., in 1828; gradu- 
ated at West Point, 1848; resigned com- 
mission at beginning of the Civil War 
and entered the Confederate army; com- 
manded Maryland troops at Harper’s 
Ferry and directed destruction of gov- 


ernment buildings when evacuating it; 
promoted brigadier-general, 1862; was 
in many battles, including those of 


tettysburg; severely wounded at Cross 
Keys and captured at the Bloody Angle; 
exchanged and served to close of war. 
He died at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 22, 1903. 


STEUBEN 
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THE WOUNDING OF GENERAL STEUART, 


Steuben, Frepertck WiILLIAM AuvGuSs- 
TUS, BARON VON, military officer; born 
in Magdeburg, Prussia, Nov. 15, 1730; 
educated at Neisse and Breslau. At the 
siege of Prague he was, at the age 
of fourteen years, a volunteer under 


his father, and was so distinguished 
at Prague and Rossbach in 1757 that 
he was made adjutant-general the next 
year. In 1761 he was sent prisoner 
to St. Petersburg, but was soon released, 
and in 1762 was placed on the staff of 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia. In 1764 
he was appointed grand-marshal and gen- 
eral of the guard of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen, who made him a knight 
ot the Order of Fidelity. Leaving an 
ample income, he came to America late in 
1777 (arriving at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
November), and joined the army under 
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BARON VON STEUBEN, 


Washington at Valley Forge. He was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of the army with 
the rank of major-general in March, 1778, 
and fought as a volunteer in the battle 
of Monmouth in 
June. Steuben in- 
troduced thorough 
discipline in the 
army, and prepared 
a manual of tactics 
which was approved 


by Congress. He 
commanded in Vir- 
ginia in 1781, and 


was distinguished at 
Yorktown in Octo- 
ber. The State of 
New Jersey gave him a small farm at the 
close of the war, and the State of New York 
gave him 16,000 acres of wild land in 
Oneida county. The national government 


STEUBEN’S LOG HOUSE, 


gave him an annuity of $2,500. He with- 
drew from society, built a log house on 
his domain in New York (afterwards 
Steubenville), and lived there until his 
death, Nov. 28, 1794. He gave a tenth of 
his estate to his aides—North, Popham, 
and Walker—and his servants, and par- 
celled the remainder among his tenants. 
He was generous, witty, cheerful, 
and of polished manners. Steuben 
was buried in the town of Steuben, 
about 7 miles northwest of Tren- 
ton Falls. There, in 1826, a monu- 
ment was erected over his grave, 
the recumbent slab bearing only his 
name and title. His aide, Colonel 
North, caused a mural monument to 
be erected to his memory upon the 
walls of the German Reformed 
Church in Nassau Street, New York 
City, and on Dec. 7, 1910, a statue 
to his memory, with a long and eu- 
logistic inscription was unveiled in 
Washington, D. C., with high official 
ceremonies. The Congress also hon- 
ored his memory by ordering an im- 
posing statue of the old soldier for 
presentation to the German govern- 
ment, and in 1911 it was decided to 
erect it at Potsdam. 

On the day that Washington re- 
signed his commission as commander- 
in-chief he wrote to Steuben, making 
full acknowledgment of the valuable 
services rendered by him in the course. 
of the war. As a proper testimonial of 
Steuben’s merits in a military capacity 
the letter is here inserted. 


“ ANNAPOLIS, Dec. 23, 1783. 
“My peEAR Baron,—Although I have 
taken frequent opportunities, in public 
and private, of acknowledging your great 
zeal, attention, and abilities in perform- 


STEUBEN’S MONUMENT, 


STEVENS 


ing the duties of your office, yet I 
wish to make use of this last moment of 
my public life to signify in the strongest 
terms my entire ap- 
probation of your 
conduct, and to ex- 
press my sense of 
the obligations the 
public is under to 
you for your faith- 
ful and meritorious 
services. 

“T beg you will 
be convinced, my 
dear sir, that I 
should rejoice if it 
could ever be in my 
power to serve you 
more essentially 
than by expressions 
of regard and affec- 
tion; but in the 
mean time I am 
persuaded you will 
STEUBEN’S MURAL MoNUMENT. not be displeased 

with this farewell 
token of my sincere friendship and 
esteem for you. 

“This is the last letter I shall write 
while I continue in the service of my 
country. The hour of my resignation is 
fixed at twelve to-day; after which I 
shall become a private citizen on the 
banks of the Potomac, where I shall be 
glad to embrace you, and testify the great 
esteem and consideration with which 

“T am, my dear baron, ete., 
“ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Stevens, Apert, author; born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 19, 1815; received a col- 
legiate education; studied theology and 
was ordained in the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. His publications include Memo- 


rials of the Introduction of Methodism into 
the Hastern States; History of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America; The Centenary of 
American Methodism; A Oompendious 
History of American Methodism, ete. He 
died in San José, Cal., Sept. 11, 1897. 
Stevens, BencjAMIN FRANKIIN, bibliog- 
rapher; born in Barnet, Vt., Feb. 19, 
1833; son of Henry Stevens; educated in 
the University of Vermont; later became 
United States despatch agent in London 


and also agent to purchase books for 
American libraries. He spent more than 
thirty years drawing up manuscript alpha- 
betical and chronological catalogue in- 
dexes of American historical matter, from 
1763 to 1784, contained in numerous 
archives in England, Holland, France, 
and Spain. He also made 2,107 fac-similes 
of valuable historical papers found in 
European archives relating to the United 
States during 1773-83. He edited and pub- 
lished The Campaign in Virginia in 1787, 
in which is given the Cornwallis-Clinton 
controversy; and photographie fac-similes 
of Columbus’s His Own Book of Privileges, 
1502, with English translation, etc.; Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe's Orderly Book 
from June 17, 1775, to May 26, 1776, with 
Précis of the Correspondence, etc. He 
died in London, March 5, 1902. 

Stevens, Epsrenezer, military officer; 
born in Boston, Mass., Aug. 22, 1751; 
formed one of the famous “ Boston Tea- 
party,” and soon afterwards went to Long 
Island. He entered the military service 
in 1775, and raised two companies of ar- 
tillery and one of artificers for the expe- 
dition against Canada. In November, 
1776, he was appointed major, and com- 
manded the artillery at Ticonderoga and 
in the battle of Stillwater, or Bemis’s 
Heights. In April, 1778, he was made 
lieutenant-colonel and assigned to Lamb’s 
artillery regiment; and he served with 
Lafayette in Virginia in 1781, partici- 
pating in the capture of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. He was for many years a lead- 
ing merchant in New York, and major- 
general of militia, serving, in 1814, in the 
defence of the city of New York. He died 
in Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 
2, 1823. 

Stevens, Epwarp, military officer; born 
in Culpeper county, Va., in 1745; com- 
manded a battalion of riflemen at the 
battle of Great Ridge, and was soon after- 
wards made colonel of the 10th Virginia 
Regiment, with which he joined the army 
under Washington and fought in the battle 
of Brandywine, saving a part of the army 
there from capture by his skill and 
bravery. After the battle of Germantown 
he was made a brigadier-general. He was 
distinguished in the battle near Camden 
and at Guilford Court -house, and was 
highly commended by General Greene for 
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his services. At the latter battle he was 
severely wounded. He was also distin- 
guished at the siege of Yorktown. General 
Stevens was a State Senator from the or- 
ganization of the State government in 
Virginia until 1790. He died in Culpeper 
county, Va., Aug. 17, 1820. 

Stevens, HEpwin Aveustus, philan- 
thropist; born in Hoboken, N. J., July 28, 
1795; had Jarge interests with his brother, 
Robert Livingston Stevens, in navigation 
and railroads. In 1842 he invented an 
air-tight fire-room, which later was adopt- 
ed in all great navies of the world. He 
was the founder of Stevens’s Institute of 
Technology, in Hoboken, to which he be- 
queathed $150,000 for the building, and-an 
endowment of $500,000. He died in Paris, 
France, Aug. 8, 1868. 

Stevens, Henry, bibliographer; born in 
Barnet, Vt., Aug. 24, 1819; graduated at 
Yale College in 1843; became interested 
in the early historical relations between 
America and England; went to the latter 
country in search of American historical 
matter in 1845, and remained abroad until 
his death, in South Hampstead, England, 
Feb. 28, 1886. He succeeded in gathering 
an immense amount ef valuable material 
relating to the history of the United 
States, and had access to the original 
documents in the State Papers Office in 
London. His publications include Cata- 
logue of a Library of Works Relating to 
America; Catalogue of American Books in 
the Library of the British Museum; His- 
torical and Geographical Notes on the 
Fiarliest Discoveries in America; Schedule 
of 2,000 American Historical Nuggets; 
American Books with Tales to ’Em; Who 
Spoils Our New English Books? Recollec- 
tions of James Lenoz, ete. 

Stevens, Isaac INGALLS, military offi- 
cer; born in Andover, Mass., March 25, 
1818; graduated at West Point, first in 
his class, in 1839, and entered the engi- 
neer corps. He was attached to General 
Scott’s staff during the war in Mexico 
(1847-48) as adjutant, and was severely 
wounded in the attack on the city of 
Mexico. He resigned in 1853, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Washington Territory 
and placed in charge of the survey of 
a route for a North Pacific railway, es- 
tablishing its practicability. Governor 
Stevens was a delegate to Congress from 


Washington Territory from 1857 till 1861. 
A leading Democrat, he was in the con- 
vention at Charleston and Baltimore in 
1860, and supported Breckinridge for the 
Presidency; but when the secession move- 
ments began he advised Buchanan to dis- 
miss Floyd and Thompson, and supported 
the government nobly with his sword in 
the Civil War that ensued, entering the 
military service as colonel of the 79th New 
York Highlanders. He was active under 
Sherman in the Port Royal expedition in 
1862; was afterwards attached to Pope’s 
command, leading a division; and in the 
battle at Chantilly fell while bearing aloft 
the colors of one of his regiments and 
cheering on his men, Sept. 1, 1862. He 
had been promoted major-general of volun- 
teers, July 4, 1862. 

Stevens, JoHN, inventor; born in New 
York City, in 1749; graduated at King’s 
College (now Columbia University) in 


‘1768; and studied law, but never prac- 


tised. Seeing John Fitch’s steamboat 
on the “Collect” in New York in 1787, 
he became interested in the subject of 
steamboat navigation, and experimented 
for nearly thirty years. He unsuccess- 
fully petitioned the legislature of New 
York for the exclusive navigation of the 
waters of the State. He built a propeller 
in 1804—a small open boat worked by 
steam. It was so successful that he built 
the Phenix, a steamboat completed soon 
after Fulton and Livingston had set the 
Clermont afloat. The latter having ob- 
tained the exclusive right to navigate the 
waters of New York, Stevens placed his 
boats on the Delaware and Connecticut 
rivers. In 1812 he published a pamphlet 
urging the United States government to 
make experiments in railways traversed by 
carriages propelled by steam, and pro- 
posed the construction of a railway for 
such a purpose from Albany to Lake Erie. 
This was nearly a quarter of a century 
before such a work was accomplished. 
He died in Hoboken, N. J., March 6, 1838. 

Stevens, Jonn AvusTIN, author; born 
in New York City, Jan. 21, 1827; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1846; became 
librarian of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. He founded the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History, of which he was editor for 
many years, and was the originator and 
first president of the Society of Sons 
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of the Revolution. His publications in- 
clude The Hapedition of Lafayette aguinst 
Arnold; The Burgoyne Campaign; Tne 
French in Rhode Island; Life of Albert 


Gallatin. He died in Newport, R. I., June 
16, 1910. 
Stevens, Joun D., military officer; 


bern in Staunton, Va., June 8, 1821; ad 
mitted to the bar in 1841 and began prac- 
tice in Franklin county, Mo., in 1842; 
served in the Mexican War, and after- 
wards settled in St. Louis. He was an 
earnest advocate of the Union cause, re- 
eruited the 7th Missouri Volunteers in 
1861; promoted brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in 1862; defeated the Confederate 
left flank at Champion Hill; and com- 
manded an expedition that expelled the 
Confederates from northern Louisiana. He 
was promoted colonel in 1866, and bre- 
vetted major-general of volunteers in 
1867; was retired in 1871; and then re- 
sumed the practice of law. 

Stevens, Ropert LIVINGSTON, engineer ; 
born in Hoboken, N. J., Oct. 18, 1787; son 
of John Stevens, the inventor. At the 
age of twenty years he built a steam- 
boat with concave water-lines, the first 
application of the wave-line to ship-build- 
ing. He» discovered the utility of em- 
ploying anthracite coal in steam navi- 
gation in 1818, when coal was about to be- 
come an article of commerce. In 1822 he 
first substituted the skeleton wrought- 
iron for the heavy cast-iron walking- 


projector of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, and its president for many years. 
About 1815 he invented an improved bomb 
for the naval service. In 1842 he was 
commissioned by the United States govern- 
ment to build an immense steam iron-clad 
floating battery for the defence of the 
harbor of New York. It was left un- 
finished at the time of his death, and was 
bequeathed to the State of New Jersey, 
and afterwards sold for its materials. He 
died in Hoboken, N. J., April 20, 1856. 
Stevens, THADDEUS, statesman; born 
in Danville, Vt., April 4, 1792; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1814, and re- 
moved to York, Pa., where he taught 
school, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar, practising for many years suc- 
cessfully in Gettysburg. In 1842 he re- 
moved to Lancaster, where he became a 
leader of the bar. Having served many 
years in the State legislature, he was sent 


’ to Congress in 1848, and was among the 


most earnest opposers of the extension of 
slavery. He was a member of Congress 
from 1857 until his death, in Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 11, 1868, and was a recog- 
nized leader. He was always conspicuous 
for his zeal and industry, and was radical 
in everything. He advocated the eman- 
cipation of the slaves with vehemence, 
urging President Lincoln to issue a procla- 
mation to that effect, and he initiated and 
pressed the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. He always advocated ex- 
treme measures 
towards those who 


instigated and _ pro- 


moted the Civil 


War. 


Stevens, THOMAS 


Honpup, naval offi- 


cer; born in 


= BEAAZ- 
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beam, and in 1824 first applied artificial 
blast to the boiler furnace. In 1827 he in- 
troduced the ‘“ hog-frame” for steamboats 
to prevent their bending in the centre. 
Mr. Stevens began the first steam fer- 
riage between New York and the New Jer- 
sey shores in 1816, and was the inventor 
of the T rail for railroads. He was a 


Charleston, S. C., 
Feb. 22, 1795; origi- 
nal name Holdup, 
Stevens being added 
by legislative enact- 
ment in 1815. He entered the United 
States navy in 1808, and was made lieu- 
tenant in July, 1813. In 1812 he volun- 
teered for lake service, and in December 
he was severely wounded by a eanister- 
shot through his hand while storming a 
battery at Black Rock, near Buffalo. In 
the summer of 1813 he superintended the 
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fitting and rigging of Perry’s fleet at 
Erie, and in the battle, Sept. 10, he com- 
manded the sloop Trippe, behaving gal- 
lantly. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 22, 1841. 

Stevens, TnomAs Honpur, naval offli- 
cer; born in Middletown, Conn., May 27, 
1819; son of the preceding; entered the 
navy in 1836; was active in operations 
on the Southern coast, and in movements 
against Mobile in the Civil War. He 
was specially distinguished in operations 
against Forts Wagner and Sumter in 
1863, and in the capture of the Confeder- 
ate fleet and of Fort Morgan in the sum- 
mer of 1864. He was promoted rear-ad- 


miral in 1879; retired in 1881. He died 
in Rockville, Md., May 15, 1896. 
Stevens, Watrer HustTep, military 


officer; born in Penn Yan, N. Y., Aug. 24, 
1827; graduated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and entered the engineer 
corps in 1848. In May, 1861, he joined 
the Confederates and became chief en- 
gineer on General Beauregard’s staff; 
made brigadier-general and served in the 
Army of Northern Virginia till late in 
1862; then built the defences of Rich- 
mond, after which he was chief engineer 
to General Lee till 1865. He died in Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 12, 1867. 

Stevens, Wirr1Am Bacon, clergyman; 
born in Bath, Me., July 13, 1815; gradu- 
ated at the Medical Department of Dart- 
mouth College in 1837, and practised till 


1842; then studied theology and was 
ordained in the Protestant Episcopal 


Church; was consecrated assistant to 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
in 1862, and upon the latter’s death in 
1865 succeeded to the bishopric. He was 
the author of Discourses before the His- 
torical Society of Georgia; History of 
Georgia (2 volumes); History of Silk Cult- 
ure in Georgia, ete. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 11, 1887. 

Stevenson, Apiar Ewine, statesman; 
born in Christian county, Ky., Oct. 23, 
1835; he had attained prominence at the 
State bar and had served as district 
attorney before reaching middle life; he 
early took an active part in polities as a 
Democrat, and from 1875 to 1877, and 
again from 1879 to 1881, he represented 
Illinois in the national House of Repre- 


sentatives. In 1885-89 he was first assistant * 
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ADLAI EWING STLUVENSON, 


Postmaster-General; Vice-President, 1893—- 
97. He was a member of a commission 
sent to Europe in 1897 to endeavor to 
secure international bimetallism; Demo- 
eratie nominee for Vice-President in 1900; 
and Democratic nominee for governor of 
Illinois in 1908. 

Stevenson, AnprReEw, legislator; born 
in Culpeper county, Va., in 1784; became 
early distinguished in the profession of 
law; was first elected to the State House 
of Delegates in 1804; served there several 
terms and was speaker of that body; was 
a Democratic Representative in Congress 
in 1823-34, and during the last seven 
years was speaker. In. 1836 he was ap- 
pointed minister to England, where he re- 
mained till 1841, and then became rector 
of the University of Virginia, which he 
served during the remainder of his life. 
He died in Blenheim, Va., Jan. 25, 1857. 

Stevenson, Tnomas GreEpiy, military 
officer; born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 
1836; was anexcellent tactician, and when 
the Civil War began he drilled a large 
number of young men, who afterwards be- 
came distinguished in the field. He 
raised the 24th Massachusetts Regiment, 
and participated with it as colonel in 
the capture of Roanoke Island and New- 
Berne. He was active in eastern North 
Carolina, and was made brigadier-general 
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in 1862; served at Fort Wagner in 1863, 
and commanded the Ist Division of the 
9th Corps when he fell near Spottsyl- 
vania, Va., May 10, 1864. 

Stewart. See also STUART. 

Stewart, ALEXANDER ‘TURNEY, mer- 
chant; born in Lisburn, Ireland, Oct. 12, 
1803; came to the United States in 1823 
and settled in New York, where he taught 
school for a time. Later, by the death of 
his father, he received a moderate fortune, 
with which he established a small dry- 
goods store on Broadway. This business 
grew until in 1862 he owned the largest 
retail store in the world. At the time of 
his death his wealth was estimated at 
$50,000,000. His gifts to charity include 
$50,000 to the sufferers by the Chicago 
fire, 50,000 franes to the sufferers by the 
floods in Silesia, and other donations to 
similar objects. He died in New York 
City, April 10, 1876, and was buried on 
April 13, in St. Mark’s church-yard, from 
which his remains were stolen on Noy. 7, 
1878. In the midst of the excitement fol- 
lowing the discovery of the robbery it was 
alleged that Judge Hilton, the executor 
of Mr. Stewart’s estate, had been notified 
by one of the robbers that the remains 
would be surrendered on the payment of a 
specified sum, and that while the widow 
was willing to accede to the de- 
mand Judge Hilton declined ne- 
gotiations on account of the large 
amount asked. It was afterwards 
stated that the remains were re- 
covered and deposited in the mau- 
soleum of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, erected by Mrs. Stew- 
art in memory of her husband, at 
yarden City, L. I. 

Stewart, Aryan, reformer; born 
in South Granville, N. Y., Sept. 
1, 1790; educated in Burlington 
College, Vermont. In 1811 he 
became professor in the Royal 
School in the seigniory of St. Ar- 
mand in Canada, where he was 
held a prisoner during a part of 
the War of 1812. He settled in 


ON 


Utica, N. Y., in 1832, and gave his PRS 
time chiefly to the advocacy of . 
slave freedom and temperance. He 
was the first to urge the organ- 
ization of a political party having 
for its distinct object the abolition 


of slavery. His published speeches in- 
clude Right of Petition; Great Issues be- 


tween Right and Wrong, etc. He died in 
New York City, May 1, 1849. 
Stewart, ARCHIBALD, patriot; was a 


prime mover in the events that hastened 
the American Revolution; lived in Sussex 
county, N. Y., prior to the war; and was 
a member of the Continental Congress 
from Sussex county in 1775. 

Stewart, AusTIN, author; born of slave 
parents, in Prince William county, Va., 
about 1793; escaped and went to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in 1817, and was there suc- 
cessful in business; was vice-president of 
the national convention of negroes in 
Philadelphia in 1830; became an agent 
for the Anti-Slavery Standard in 1839. 
He was the author of Twenty-two Years a 
Slave and Forty Years a Freeman. He 
died after 1860. 

Stewart, CHARLES, naval officer; born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., July 28, 1778; was 
the youngest of eight children, and lost 
his father when he was two years old. 
At the age of thirteen he entered the mer- 
chant service as a cabin-boy, and rose 
rapidly to be commander of an Indianman. 
In 1798 he was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the navy, making his first cruise with 
Captain Barney. In 1800 he was ap- 
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pointed to the command of the schooner 
Heperiment, and fought and captured the 
French schooner Deuw Amis Sept. 1. Soon 
afterwards he captured the Diana (Sept. 
14), besides recapturing a number of 
American vessels which had been taken 
by French privateers. In the war with 
Tripoli, Stewart was distinguished for 
skill and bravery, and was Decatur’s fa- 
vorite. In May, 1804, he was made mas- 
ter-commandant and placed in command of 
the frigate Essex. He was promoted to 
captain in 1806, and was employed in 
superintending the construction of gun- 
boats at New York. In December, 1812, 
he was appointed commander of the 
frigate Constellation, and assisted in the 
defence of Norfolk against British maraud- 
ers, He sailed on a cruise in the Con- 
stitution in December, 1813, and after her 
return she was laid up for a long time. 
Again sailing in her, he captured the 
Cyane and Levant (see CoNSTITUTION, 
THE), and this was his last exploit in the 
War of 1812-15. After the war he was 
in command of the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron (1817-20), and from that time until 
the breaking out of the Civil War he was 
almost constantly in the naval service, 
afloat or ashore. In 1857 he was placed 
on the retired list on account of age, but 
in 1859 he was replaced on the active 
list by special legislation. In July, 1862, 
he was promoted to rear-admiral on the 
retired list. He died in Bordentown, N. 
J., Nov. 7, 1869. His daughter, Delia 
Tudor, became the mother of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

Stewart, Gipron Taxzor, lawyer; born 
in Johnstown, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1824; was 
educated in Oberlin, O.; began the prac- 
tice of law in Norwalk in 1846, and for a 
time was editor of the Reflector. He re- 
moved to Dubuque, Ia., in 1861, and owned 
and published the Daily Times during the 
Civil War. In 1876 he returned to Nor- 
walk and resumed law practice. Jor 
many years Mr. Stewart was actively 
identified with the temperance movement, 
and in 1853 undertook to organize a 
National Prohibition party. The move- 
ment, owing to the Civil War and other 
causes, failed, but in 1869 such a party 
was formed in Chicago by a national con- 
vention, to which he was a delegate. He 
was for many years chairman of the 


national executive committee of his party, 
and was a candidate for a number of high 
offices. He was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the ticket headed by Green Clay 
Smith in 1876; three times for governor 
of Ohio; nine times for judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court; and three times for judge 
of the Cireuit Court. He died in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., in 1909. 

Stewart, WauteEr, military officer; born 
about 1756; recruited a company in Penn- 
sylvania at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War; appointed captain in 1776, 
and later aide to General Gates; colonel 
of the Pennsylvania Regiment of Foot in 
June, 1777; served with distinction 
throughout the war; brevetted brigadier- 
general in 1783. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, 1796. 

Stewart, WirtraAm Morris, legislator; 
born in Lyons, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1827; edu- 
cated at Yale College; went to California 
in 1850 and discovered the famous Eureka 
gold deposits in Nevada county; studied 
law in 1852; became attorney-general of 
California in 1854; settled in Virginia 
‘City, Nev., in 1860; was engaged in the 
development of the famous Comstock lode; 
was United States Senator in 1863-75 and 
1887-1905; and practised law in the in- 
terval. He died in Washington, D. C., 
April 23, 1909. 

Stiles, Ezra, clergyman; born in North 
Haven, Conn., Noy. 29, 1727; graduated 
at Yale College in 1746; was tutor there 
for six years. Dr. Franklin having sent 
an electrical apparatus to Yale College, 
Stiles and one of his fellow-tutors en- 
tered with zeal upon the study of this new 
science, and performed the first electrical 
experiments in New England. In conse- 
quence of religious doubts, he began to 
study law in 1752, and gave up preaching, 
for which he had been licensed in 1749. 
His doubts having been removed, he re- 
sumed preaching at Newport, R. I., in 
1755. In 1777 he was invited to the 
presidency of Yale College and accepted, 
entering upon the duties June 23, 1778, 
and filled that office until his death. 
After the death of Professor Daggett, in 
1780, Dr. Stiles filled his place himself 
as Professor of Divinity. By hard study 
he learned several Oriental languages, and 
corresponded with Jesuits in Latin, and 
Greek bishops in Greek. He was one of 
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tle most gifted men of his time. He 
wrote History of Three of the Judges of 
King Charles I. (1794)—Goffe, Whalley, 
and Dixon, who came to this country. His 
published addresses and sermons, and his 
manuscript diary and other works are 
preserved at Yale in 45 bound volumes. 
He died in New Haven, Conn., May 12, 
1795. 

Stiles, Henry Reep, physician; born 
in New York City, March 10, 1832; grad- 
uated at the New York Ophthalmic Hos- 


pital in 1855; settled in Brooklyn in 
1856, and practised there for several 
years. In 1869 he was one of the origina- 


tors of the American Anthropological So- 
ciety, and in 1872 aided in founding the 
New York City Public Health Associa- 
tion; was in charge of the Homeopathic 
Dispensary in Dundee, Scotland, in 1877— 
81. His publications include The History 
and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor, 
Conn.; Monograph on Bundling im Amer- 
ica; History of the City of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; History of Kings County; The Walla- 
bout Prison Ship; many memoirs. ete. 
He died at Lake George, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
1909. 

Stiles, JosmpH Cxiay, clergyman; born 
in Savannah, Ga., Dec. - 6, 1795; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1814 and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1825; or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church in 
1826; was an evangelist in Georgia and 
Florida in 1829-35; served thereafter as 
pastor and evangelist in various localities 
till 1875. He was the author of Speech 
on the Slavery Resolutions in the Gen- 
eral Assembly; Modern Reform Haamined, 
or the Union of the North and South 
on the Subject of Slavery; The Na- 
tional Controversy, or the Voice of the 
Fathers upon the State of the Cowntry, 
ete. He died in Savannah, Ga., March 
27, 1875. 

Still, Wirir1AM, philanthropist; born of 
African parents in Shamony, N. J., Oct. 
7, 1821; removed to Philadelphia in 1844; 
became a clerk in the office of the Penn- 
sylvania Anti-slavery Society; was cor- 
responding secretary of the Philadelphia 
branch of the “underground railroad” in 
1851-61; provided for the wife and ehil- 
dren of John Brown during the time be- 
tween his conviction and execution. He 
was actively engaged with several chari- 


table institutions for negroes. His publi- 
cations include The Underground Rail- 
road; Voting and Laboring; and The 
Colored People of Philadelphia. Ue died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., July 14, 1902. 
Stille, CuHartes JANEWwAY, historian; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 23, 1819; 
graduated at Yale College in 1839; mem- 
ber of the United States sanitary com- 
mission during the Civil War; provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1868-80. His publications include How 
a Free People Conduct a Long War; 
Northern Interest and Southern Indepen- 
dence; A Plea for United Action; Memo- 
rial of the Great Central Fair for the 
United States Sanitary Commission; His- 
tory of the United States Samtary Com- 
mission; Studies in Medieval History; 
Historical Development of American Civil- 
ization; Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne and 
the Pennsylvania Line in the Continental 
Army, etc. He died in Atlantie City, 
N. J., Aug. 11, 1899. 
Stillwater, Barrie or. 
Heicuts, BATrLes or. 
Stimson, FrRepERIC JESUP (pen-name, 
“J. S. of Dale”), lawyer and author; 
born in Dedham, Mass., July 20, 1855; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1876 and 
at its Law School in 1878; assistant at- 
terney-general of Massachusetts in 1884-— 
85; general counsel to the United States 
Industrial Commission in 1898-1902; pro- 
fessor of comparative legislation, Harvard 
University, from 1903. He is the author 
of Law Glossary; American Statute Law; 
Government by Injunction; Labor in Its 
Relation to Law; Hand-book to the Labor 
Law of the United States; Uniform State 
Legislation; The Law of the Constitu- 
tions, State and Federal; magazine arti- 
cles on The Ethics of Democracy ; and sev- 
eral novels under his pen-name. 
Stimson, Henry Lewis, lawyer; born 
in New York City, Sept. 21, 1867; edu- 
cated at Yale and the Harvard Law 
School; admitted to the bar, 1891; United 
States attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, 1906-09; defeated as Re- 
publican candidate for governor of New 
York, 1910; appointed Secretary of War, 
May, 1911. While United States attorney 
he won a national reputation as a prose- 
cutor of corruption. He brought to light 
the methods of the Sugar Trust, and se- 


See Brmis’s 
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cured over $3,000,000 for the national goy- 
ernment from it for customs frauds and 
rebating; convicted Charles W. Morse for 
misusing bank funds; and secured heavy 
fines from five railroads for rebating. 

Stirling, Lorp. See ALEXANDER, WILL- 
IAM. 

Stirling, Str Tuomas, military officer; 
born in Scotland; entered the British 
army in 1757; served in America under 
Abercrombie and Amherst (1758-60) ; and 
in 1765 was stationed at Fort Chartres, 
Tll., whenee he marched with his com- 
mand to Philadelphia in 1766. Through- 
out the Revolutionary War he commanded 


the 42d Regiment, as its leutenant-colo- 
nel. He was in the battle of Long Island 
and at the capture of Fort Washington 
in 1776; was at some of the most impor- 
tant engagements until 1780; when, as 
brigadier-general, he accompanied General 
Clinton in the capture of Charleston; was 
created a baronet in 1796, and rose to the 


rank of general in January, 1801. He 
died May 9, 1808. . 
Stith, Wun~r1AM, historian; born in 


Virginia, in 1689; studied theology and 
was ordained in the Church of England; 
was president of William and Mary Col- 
lege in 1752-53. He was the author of a 


INTERIOR OF NEW YORK’S HISTORIC STOCK EXCHANGE (torn down in 1901). 


STOBO 


EXTERIOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 1912. 


History of Virginia from the First Settle- Stobo, Ropert, military officer; born in 
ment to the Dissolution of the London Glasgow, Scotland, in 1727; settled in Vir- 
Company, ete. He died in Williamsburg, ginia early in life; appointed senior cap- 
Va., Sept. 27, 1755. tain in a regiment recruited to oppose the 
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French in 1754; and directed the con- 
struction of Fort Necessity. When Maj. 
George Washington was forced to sur- 
render the place he was one of the host- 
ages given to the French; was later im- 
prisoned in Quebec, but escaped with 
several companions on a third attempt, 
and after thirty-eight days of travel and 
hardship reached the British army at 
Louisburg; was promoted major while 
in captivity; went to England in 1760; 
and was commissioned captain in the 15th 
Foot. He left a valuable manuscript, 
which was edited by James McHenry un- 
der the title Memoirs of Maj. Robert 
Stobo, of the Virginia Regiment. He died 
after 1770. 

Stock and Bond Commission. 
RAILROAD SECURITIES CoMMISSION. 

Stock Exchange, Tur New York, grew 
out of an informal organization by the 
stock-brokers, May 17, 1792, and was for- 
mally instituted in 1817. Its sessions were 
held in various rented rooms till 1827, 
when it occupied part of the first ‘“ Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,” then completed. This 
was burned Dec. 16, 1835. It was then re- 


See 


moved to Jauncey Court (now 43 Wall 
Street) ; in 1842 to the new Merchants’ 
Exchange, later the Custom House; in 
1854 to the old Corn Exchange Bank 
building; in 1856 to Lord’s Court in Will- 
iam Street, and in 1865 to its own fine 
building in Broad, near Wall Street, which 
was replaced in 1901 by a larger and more 
commodious building. 

Stock-raising. It was not until the 
close of the Revolutionary War that much 
attention was paid to the improvement of 
the breeds of domestic animals in the 
United States. In 1783 some horned cat- 
tle were imported into Maryland, and 
passed into the hands of Matthew Patton. 
Some “ short-horns” were imported from 
England into Westchester county, N. Y., 
from 1792 to 1796. In 1815 Henry Clay 
introduced the Herefords from England 
into Kentucky. Many associations have 
been formed for importing choice stock. 
The same may be said of American horses, 
sheep, and swine. In 1840 the aggregate 
number of bulls, cows, and oxen in the 
United States was 15,000,000 head. In 
1880 (in the space of forty years) they 
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had increased to about 35,000,000. In 
1876 the number was about 30,000,000, 
the total value of which was more than 
$1,500,000,000. No country raises finer 
horses than the United States, nor is any 
country so bountifully supplied with them. 
There were 12,000,000 in 1880, of which 
about 9,000,000 were on farms. This 
gave one horse to every five persons of 
the population. There were, also, about 
1,800,000 mules and asses. Sheep hus- 
bandry is a large and profitable industry. 
There were fully 36,000,000 sheep in the 
United States, and they have increased 
largely in recent years. The fleece that 
commanded the highest premium at the 
world’s fair in London in 1851 was grown 
among the hills of Tennessee. Early in 
the nineteenth century some efforts were 
made to improve the breed of swine in 
the United States. Soon after his return 
from Europe, Chancellor Livingston im- 
ported some and bred from them. There 
was much opposition at first among the 
farmers to this innovation; but the pal- 
pable superiority of the imported to the 
native swine was so apparent that the 
prejudice was soon overcome, and there 
began to be an improvement in the ap- 
pearance of swine in many parts of the 
country. On Jan. 1, 1910, there were in 
the United States 21,040,000 horses, val- 
ued at $2,276,363,000; 4,123,000 mules, 
valued at $494,095,000; 21,801,000 dairy 
cows, valued at $780,308,000; 47,279,000 
other cattle, valued at $917,453,000; 57,- 
216,000 sheep, valued at $233,664,000; 
and 47,782,000 swine, valued at 
$436,603,000. 

Stockbridge, Henry, jurist; 
born in North Hadley, Mass., 
Aug. 31, 1822, graduated at 
Amherst College in 1845; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1848, and 


its publications for over twenty years; 
wrote Part XXII. of The Archives of 
Maryland. He died in Baltimore, Md., 
March 11, 1895. 

Stockbridge Indians. After the fights 
at Lexington and Concord, about fifty 
domiciliated Indians of the Stockbridge 
tribe, accompanied by their wives and 
little ones, planted their wigwams in the 
woods near where the Charles River en- 
ters the bay. They formed a company of 
minute-men, authorized by the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts. On June 21 
two Indians, probably of this company. 
killed four of the British regulars, and on 
July 8, 1775, some British barges in the 
Charles River were driven off by these 
Indians. 

Stockton, JonHn Porter, statesman; 
born in Princeton, N. J., Aug. 2, 1826: 
graduated at Princeton in 1843; United 
States minister to Rome, 1857-61; United 
States Senator, 1865-66, but was unseat- 
ed; again United States Senator, 1869-75: 
attorney-general of New Jersey, 1877-97. 
He died in New York City, Jan. 22, 
1900. 

Stockton, RicHARD, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born near 
Princeton, N. J., Oct. 1, 1730; graduated 
at the College of New Jersey in 1748; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1754; and soon be- 
came eminent in his profession and very 
popular as a citizen. He was a member 
of the council in 1768; judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1774; 
and was elected to Congress in 1776 in 


began practice in Baltimore; 
special district attorney for the 
War Department during the 
Civil War; elected to the Mary- 
land legislature in 1864, and 
drew up the act that sum- 
moned the constitutional con- 
vention for the abolition of 
slavery in that State; was 
judge of the circuit court of Baltimore 
county in 1865; vice-president of the 
Maryland Historical Society, and editor of 


MORVEN, 


time to particinate in the debates on 
the subject of independence. He signed the 
Declaration, and cordially supported the 
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measures of the Continental Congress, in 
which he was active and influential. He 
was sent on a mission to the Northern 
army, and soon after his return, in Novem- 
ber, 1776, a party of loyalists captured 
him. He was cast into prison, and was so 
ill-treated that when he was exchanged his 
health was so shattered that he never 
recovered. The British destroyed his 
library when they occupied Princeton at 
the close of 1776, and devastated his 
estate in the suburbs of Princeton, which 
he called “Morven.” The portraits of 
the signer and his wife were pierced with 
bayonets, and the only books in his library 
which were saved were the Bible and 
Young’s Night Thoughts. He died on his 
estate, Feb. 28, 1781. 

Stockton, Ropert FIELD, naval officer; 
born in Princeton, N. J., Aug. 20, 1795; 
grandson of Richard Stockton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; entered 
the navy as midshipman in 1811; was 
conspicuous in several of the battles of 
the War of 1812-15; became captain in 
1838, and resigned in May, 1850. In the 
Mediterranean and on the coast of Africa 
he was active and eflicient—against the 
Algerine pirates in the first instance, and 
the slavers in the second—and in 1821] 
he made treaties with African chiefs by 
which was obtained the territory of Li- 
beria (see COLONIZATION SocreTy, AMER- 
IcAN). He also broke up the nests of 
many West India pirates. He was among 
the foremost in advocating steam-vessels 
for the navy, and the Princeton, built 
after his plan, in 1844, was the pioneer. 
In 1845 he was sent to the Pacific with 
1,500 men, including 600 sailors, in a 
small squadron, and in a few months 
he was chiefly instrumental in conquering 
California and forming a provisional Unit- 
ed States government there. He was United 
States Senator from 1851 to 1853, and to 
him the navy is indebted for the abolition 
of flogging on shipboard. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., Oct. 7, 1866. See Fris- 
MONT, JOHN CHARLES; KrarRNy, STEPHEN 
WATTS. 

Stoddard, Ricuarp Henry, author; 
born in Hingham, Mass., July 2, 1825; re- 
ceived a public school education in New 
York City; was literary reviewer for the 
New York World in 1860-70; accepted the 
same post on the New York Mail and Ha- 


press in 1880. Among his publications 
are Abraham Lincoln, a Horatian Ode; 
Putnam the Brave; A Century After; ete. 
He died in New York, May 12, 1908. 

Stoddard, Wii~tt1aAm Osgorn, author; 
born in Homer, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1835; 
graduated at the University of Rochester 
in 1857: secretary to President Lincoln 
in 1861-64; United States marshal for 
Arkansas in 1864-66; then devoted him- 
self to journalism in New York City. He 
is the author of Life of Abraham Lincoln ; 
Liwes of the Presidents (10 volumes) ; 
Table Talk of Lincoln; The White House 
in War Time; Battle of New York; Lin- 
coln at Work; The Spy of Yorktown; 
The Boy Lincoln, ete. 

Stoddert, BENJAMIN, statesman; born 
in Charles county, Md., in 1751; joined 
the Continental army as captain of cav- 
alry, and won distinction; was promoted 
major; received a severe wound in the 
battle of Brandywine and was forced to 
abandon active service; was Secretary of 
the Navy in 1798-1801, being the first to 
occupy that office. He died in Bladens- 
burg, Md., Dec. 18, 1813. 

Stokes, ANTHONY, jurist; born in Eng- 
land in 1736; admitted to the bar in 
London; made chief-justice of Georgia in 
1768, and was councillor of the colony 
in 1772-82. When the Revolutionary War 
began he was imprisoned but soon ex- 
changed. His property was confiscated in 
1778. He settled in Charleston, S. C., 
and when that city surrendered he re- 
turned to England. MHis publications in, 
clude View of the Constitution of the Brit- 
ish Colonies in North America and the 
West Indies; Narrative of the Official 
Conduct of Anthony Stokes, ete. He died 
in London, England, March 27, 1799. 

Stone, CHARLES PomeERoy, military offi- 
cer; born in Greenfield, Mass., Sept. 30, 
1824; graduated at the United States Mil- 
itary Academy in 1845; served in the 
Mexican War, and was promoted captain 
for gallantry in the battle of Molino 
del Rey. When the Civil War broke out 
he was appointed colonel of the 14th 
United States Infantry, and placed in com- 
mand of the outposts and defences of 
Washington. On Oct. 20, 1861, he was 
ordered by General McClellan to closely 
watch the movements of the enemy and 
make a feint of crossing the Potomac at 
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Ball’s Bluff. After obeying these orders 
it seems that he supposed the enemy might 
be surprised, and with that object in 
view crossed the Potomac in the night. 
On Oct. 21 he was attacked and defeated, 
with heavy loss. General Stone remained 
in his command till Feb. 9, 1862, when 
he was arrested and confined in Fort La- 
fayette in New York Harbor till Aug. 
16. He was then released, as no charge 
had been made against him. Immediately 
after his arrest he applied to General 
McClellan for a statement of the cause, 
but received no reply, and during his im- 
prisonment no notice was taken of his 
repeated applications for a speedy trial, 
for a copy of charges, and for access to 
the records, etc. After his release he 
reported by telegram for orders; but hear- 
ing nothing, he wrote on Sept. 25 to Gen. 
Lorenzo Thomas, adjutant-general, United 
States army, stating the case, and asking 
that charges be furnished him, or that he 
be placed on duty. General Halleck an- 
swered, Sept. 30, 1862, that he was no 
longer under arrest, but that he would give 
him no orders, as he had not been as- 
signed to him for duty. On Dee. 1, 1862, 
General Stone, hearing nothing further, 
wrote General McClellan. that, as far as 
he could learn, the authority for his im- 
mediate arrest was from him, and re- 
spectfully requested that he be furnished 
with a copy of the charges. General Mc- 
Clellan replied, Dec. 5, stating that the 
order was given by the Secretary of War; 
that the Secretary said it was made at the 
solicitation of the congressional commit- 
tee on the conduct of the war, and based 
on testimony taken by them. This is the 
substance of all the information General 
Stone was ever able to collect after 
persistent efforts. 

At last, on May 3, 1863, the government 
restored him to duty, making no acknowl- 
edgment of the injustice done him. He 
was assigned to duty in the Department 
of the Gulf, where he took part in several 
important engagements. In September, 


1864, he resigned his commission. In 
1870-83 he held a commission in the 


Egyptian army, and was the recipient of 
many honors from the Egyptian govern- 
ment. Returning to the United States, he 
became engineer-in-chief of the Florida 
Ship-canal and Transit Company. On 


April 3, 1886, he was chosen engineer-in 
chief for the erection of the Barthold 
statue pedestal, and after the completion 
of the work was grand marshal in the 
civic and military ceremony during the 
dedicatory service. He died in New 
York City, Jan. 24, 1887. 

Stone, Exten M., missionary; born Ip 
Roxbury, Mass., July 24, 1846; daughter 
of Benjamin FrankJin and Lucy (Water- 
man) Stone; was etucated in publie 
schools; removed to Chelsea, Mass., in 
1860; was engaged in teaching, and for 
eleven years was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Congregationalist. She sailed 
from New York to the mission-field among 
the Bulgarians, Oct. 5, 1878; arrived at 
Samokoy, April 28, 1882; sailed for Bos- 
ton, May 24, 1883, arriving June, 1883; 
returned to the mission-field June 6, 1885, 
and was at Philippopolis in November, 
1885. On July 30, 1898, she sailed again 
to resume her work in Bulgaria. 

About Sept. 1, 1901, Miss Stone and a 
woman companion were kidnapped by 
brigands, and after they had taken the 
women to a place of concealment the eap- 
tors announced what they had done, and 
demanded an indemnity of $110,000 for 
Miss Stone’s release, the money to be paid 
within thirty days. The news of the capt- 
ure reached the United States on Sept. 5, 
and the friends of Miss Stone immediately 
communicated with the State Department 
at Washington, and started a movement 
for raising the indemnity by popular sub- 
scription. The United States government 
made forcible representations to the 
Turkish government and the Bulgarian 
authorities, and, as a result, orders were 
issued for troops to seek the retreat of 
the brigands and secure the release of 
Miss Stone and her companion. Through 
a fear lest the pursuit of the brigands by 
troops might lead to the torturing if not 
the murder of Miss Stone, it was under- 
stood in October that the troops had been 
ealled off from the search at the instiga- 
tion of the United States government. 
The friends of Miss Stone raised more 
than one-half of the amount of the in- 
demnity, and it was intimated that the 
United States government would guar- 
antee the payment of the full amount and 
afterwards demand heavy damages from 
the Turkish government for the outrage. 
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In November, after protracted negotia- 
tions, $75,000 was offered to the brigands 
as a ransom, but was refused. Miss Stone 
and her companion were released Feb. 28, 
1902. She at once returned to the United 
States. 

Stone, Lucy, reformer; born in West 
Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 13, 1818; grad- 
uated at Oberlin College in 1847; began 
lecturing on woman’s rights and anti- 
slavery in the same year; travelled ex- 
tensively through the United States and 
Canada, lecturing to large audiences; one 
of the organizers of the first national 
Woman’s rights convention in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1850, of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1868, and 
of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in 1869. In 1870 she established 
The Woman’s Journal, of which she was 
editor till her death, in Dorchester, Mass., 
Oct 18, 1893. 

Stone, THoMAS, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in Charles 
county, Md., in 1743. Educated by a 
Scotch tutor, he became a lawyer at Fred- 
erickton, Md., at the age of twenty-one. 
From 1775 to 1779 he was a member of 
Congress, and warmly supported the res- 
olution for independence. He was a mem- 
ber in 1783-84, and was president pro 
tempore at one time. He was a member of 
the Maryland Senate repeatedly during 
the intervals of his attendance upon Con- 


gress. He died in Alexandria, Va., Oct. 
(ire Lrdsy ee 
Stone, WiuritaM, colonial governor; 


born in Northamptonshire, England, about 
1603; settled in Virginia. Later he ar- 
ranged with the second Lord Baltimore, 
Cecil Calvert, to place in Maryland 500 
Puritan colonists who claimed to have 
been ill-treated by the Episcopalians in 
Virginia. He was governor of Lord Balti- 
more’s province in 1648-53. In recognition 
of his services to the proprietary he was 
given as much land as he could ride 
around in a day. He died in Charles 
county, Md., about 1695. 

Stone, Witt1AmM Leet, historian; born 
in New Paltz, N. Y., April 20, 1792; 
learned the printer’s trade and engaged in 
journalism, and in 1821 succeeded to the 
editorship of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, of which he was a proprietor 
till 1844. He was the author of History 


of the Great Albany Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1821; Narrative of the Grand 
Hrie Canal Celebration; Border Wars of 
the American Revolution, ete. He died in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1844. 

Stone, Witi1AM LeeEts, author; born in 
New York City, April 4, 1835; son of the 
preceding; graduated at Brown University 
in 1858 and at the Albany Law School in 
1859; practised in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in 1860-63; later engaged in jour- 
nalism. He is the author of The Life and 
Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart.; 
Revolutionary Letters; Burgoyne’s Cam- 
paign and St. Leger’s Hxpedition; Life 
and Military Journals of Major-General 
Riedesel; History of New York City; Life 
and Writings of Col. William L. Stone; 
The Saratoga Battle-grounds; Sir John 
Johnson's Orderly Book; Life of George 
Clinton; Life of John Hay, ete. He died 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y., June 11, 1908. 

Stone Fleet, Tum. The Confederates 
sank obstructions in the channel leading 
up to Norfolk in April, 1861. This hint 
was acted upon by thenational government 
in December following. It sent a number 
of condemned merchant vessels, chiefly 
New England whale-ships, which had been 
stripped of their copper bottoms and filled 
with blocks of granite, to be sunk at the 
entrance to Charleston Harbor. Twenty- 
five of them—some of 400 tons burden— 
arrived off Charleston Bar Dec. 20. In 
their sides, below water-mark, were holes 
filled with wooden plugs, to be removed 
when they were in a proper position. Six- 
teen of these were sunk on the bar at the 
entrance of the main ship-channel, 6 
miles from Fort Sumter, at intervals, 
checkerwise, so as to form disturbing cur- 
rents, that would perplex, but not de- 
stroy, the navigation. It was intended 
as a temporary interference, but was a 
failure. 


Stone River, BattLte or. See Mur- 
FREESBORO. 
Stoneman, Grorcr, military officer; 


born in Busti, Chautauqua co., N. Y., Aug. 
8, 1822; graduated at West Point in 1846; 
was captain, in command of Fort Brown, 
Tex., in 1861; and refused to obey the 
order of GENERAL TwiacGs (q. v.) to sur- 
render the government property to the 
Confederates. He chartered a steamer, 
evacuated the post, and proceeded to New 


STONEMAN, GEORGE 


York, where he arrived March 15. He was 
made major of the lst United States Cav- 
alry, and served in western Virginia as 
inspector-general until made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers and chief of cavalry, 
in August. He was active in the Peninsu- 
lar campaign in 1862; and after the 
fall of General Kearny, at Chantilly, he 
took command of that general’s division. 


GEN. GEORGE STONEMAN, 


He succeeded General Heintzelman as com- 
mander of the 3d Army Corps, which he 
led in the battle of Fredericksburg, and 
was promoted to major-general in Novem- 
ber, 1862. In the Richmond campaign, 
in May, 1863, he commanded a cavalry 
corps on raids; and from January to April, 
1864, he led the 23d Corps. Then he was 
transferred to the command of the cavalry 
in the Department of the Ohio. 

In July, 1864, General Sherman order- 
ed General Stoneman, at Atlanta, to take 
his own and Garrard’s cavalry, about 
5,000 in all, and move by the left, around 
Atlanta, to Macdonough, while McCook 
was to move by the right to Fayetteville, 
and, sweeping round, join the latter at 
Lovejoy’s Station, on the Macon Railway. 
He moved on the night of July 28. Stone- 


man, ambitious, tried to do too much, and 
failed in nearly all his undertakings on 
that raid. He obtained consent to go 
farther than Lovejoy’s, after reaching 
that station, and attempt the capture of 
Macon, and, pushing on, release the cap- 
tives at Andersonville. He omitted to co- 
operate with McCook in his movement 
upon the railway at Lovejoy’s, and with 
his own command, separated 
from Garrard’s, about 3,000 in 
number, pressed on to Macon. 
There he was met by Confed- 
erate cavalry, under General 
Iverson, and was compelled to 
turn hastily back, closely press- 
ed by the Confederates. His 
command was divided. One 
of his brigades reached Atlanta 
without much loss; another 
was dispersed, and the remain- 
der, 1,000 strong, led by Stone- 
man himself, were surrounded 
by Iverson, and 700 of them 
made prisoners. The remain- 
der escaped. Iverson had only 
about 500 men. 

Late in 1864 General Stone- 
man took command in east 
Tennessee, and concentrated 
the forces of Gillem and Bur- 
bridge at Bean’s Station. He 
moved towards Bristol (Dee. 
12), where his advance struck 
a force under Basil Duke, one 
of Morgan’s_ officers, near 
Kingsport, dispersed them, 
and captured their trains and eighty- 
four of their men. He menaced the 
salt- works at Saltville, in southwest- 
ern Virginia. General Gillem was very 
active in that region, and Stoneman pro- 
ceeded to destroy the salt-works. Breck- 
inridge, who was defending them, was 
driven over the mountains, and they were 
faid waste. Late in the winter Stone- 
man, who had returned to Knoxville, 
was ordered to make a cavalry raid into 
South Carolina, in aid of Sherman’s 
movements. Before he was ready to move, 
Sherman had advanced so far that the 
raid into South Carolina was unneces- 
sary, and Stoneman proceeded to strike 
and destroy the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railway, in southwestern Virginia. It 
was torn up to within 4 miles of Lynch: 
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burg by a part of his command. At the 
same time Stoneman, with his main body, 
advanced on Christiansburg, and, sending 
troops east and west, destroyed about 
90 miles of the railroad. Then he turned 
his force southward (April 9, 1865), and 
struck the North Carolina Railway be- 
tween Danville and Greensboro. He sent 
Colonel Palmer to destroy the railway be- 
tween Salisbury and Greensboro and the 
factories at Salem, N. C., while the main 
body moved on Salisbury, forcing the 
Yadkin at Huntsville (April 11), and 
skirmishing near there. Palmer captured 
a South Carolina regiment of 400 men. 
Ten miles east of Salisbury (which was 
a depot for Union prisoners) the raiders 
encountered 3,000 Confederates, under 
Pemberton, Grant’s opponent at Vicks- 
burg. He had eighteen guns. This force 
was charged by the brigades of Gillem 
and Brown; its guns were captured, also 
3,000 small-arms, and a large collection 
of ammunition, provisions, and clothing, 
and over 1,200 men were made prisoners. 
The Confederates, who fled, were chased 
several miles. At Salisbury the raiders 
destroyed 10,000 small-arms, four cotton- 
factories, 7,000 bales of cotton, a vast 
amount of ammunition, provisions, and 
clothing, and the railway tracks in each 
direction. The Union prisoners had been 
removed. On April 17 Stoneman 
started for east Tennessee. On the 
19th Maj. E. E. C. Moderwell, with 
250 cavalry, burned the fine bridge 
of the Charlotte and South Carolina 
Railroad, 1,150 feet in length and 
50 feet above the water, over the 
Catawba. It was a blackened ruin 
in the space of thirty minutes. 
After a sharp skirmish with Con- 
federate cavalry, the raiders re- 
turned to their main body at Dal- 
las, with 325 prisoners, 200 horses, 
and two pieces of artillery. Dur- 
ing the course of the raid the Na- 
tional cavalry captured 6,000 prison- 
ers, twenty-five pieces of artillery 
taken in action, twenty-one aban- 
doned, and a large number of small- 
arms. 

In March, 1865, General Stone 
man was brevetted major - general, 
United States army, and in 1871 was 
retired. He was governor of Zali- 


fornia in 1883-87. He died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 5, 1894. 

“Stonewall” Jackson. See JACKSON, 
THOMAS JONATHAN. 

Stonington, BOMBARDMENT OF. On 
Aug. 9, 1814, Sir Thomas Hardy appeared 
off Stonington, Conn., with a squadron 
consisting of the Ramillies, seventy-four 
guns (flag-ship); Pactolus, forty - four 
guns; bomb-ship Verror; brig Despatch, 
twenty-two guns; and barges and launches. 
He anchored his little squadron within 2 
miles of the town, and proceeded re- 
luctantly to the execution of an order 
ot Admiral Cochrane “to destroy the 
coast-towns and ravage the country.” 
The depth of the water before Ston- 
ington would not allow the flag-ship 
to approach nearer the town than a 
mile and a half. Hardy sent a flag of 
truce ashore, with the following message 
to the selectmen, dated 5 p.m.: “ Not 
wishing to destroy the unoffending in- 
habitants residing in the town of Ston- 
ington, one hour is granted them, from 
the receipt of this, to remove out of the 
town.” “Will a flag be received from us 
in return?” inquired the magistrate of the 
bearer. “No arrangements can be made,” 
he answered; and it was declared that it 
was the intention of the commodore to de- 
stroy the town totally. ‘The magistrate 


JEREMIAH HOLMES. 
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then said: “We will defend the place to 
the last extremity; should it be destroyed, 
we will perish in its ruins.” Nearly all 
the inhabitants incapable of bearing arms 
left the place, and that evening the bomb- 
ship Terror and some launches rained 
shells and rockets upon the village with- 
out doing serious damage. During that 
bombardment some brave men in Stoning- 
ton cast up a sort of redoubt on the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula on which the 
city now stands, and placed upon it a 


STONINGTON 


FLAG. 


battery of two cannon—a 6-pounder and 
an 18-pounder—and from these they 
hurled solid balls upon the assailants with 
so much effect that the bomb-ship and her 
consorts withdrew to the larger vessels. 
Some men gathered at Stonington the next 
day, but they were of little service; but a 
few from Mystic, not far away, led by 
Capt. Jeremiah Holmes, flew to the aid of 
their neighbors, and did gallant service 
at the redoubt. Captain Holmes was a 
good gunner, and he took charge of the 
18-pounder. With that piece he fought 
the British ships until his ammunition 
was spent, and no more could then be 
found. The borough seemed to be at the 
merey of the invaders, and some timid 
citizens proposed to the captain to haul 
down the flag that floated over the bat- 
tery and surrender. ‘‘ No!” shouted the 
captain, “that flag shall never come down 
while I am alive!” When the wind died 
away, and the flag hung drooping by the 
side of the staff, the brave captain held it 
out at the point of a bayonet, that the 
British might see it. Several shots passed 
through it while it was in that position. 


To prevent some coward from hauling it 
down, the captain nailed the flag to the 
staff. But the old piece was not long 
silent. Some concealed powder was found. 
Double-shotting his cannon, the captain 
kept the British at bay until a competent 
force of militia, under General Isham, 
arrived to prevent the landing of the in- 
vaders. On the 12th, after a sharp bom- 
bardment, the discomfited squadron with- 
drew. Not a single life in the village had 
been lost, and only one person mortally 
wounded. Between fifty and sixty were 
slightly wounded, forty buildings were 
more or less injured, and two or three 
were nearly ruined. 

Stono Ferry, Battie at. After Pre- 
vost menaced Charleston, and, on account 
of the approach of Lincoln, retired to St. 
John’s Island (April, 1779), both armies 
encamped within 30 miles of the South 
Carolina capital. The British cast un 
works at Stono Ferry, between the island 
and the main, and garrisoned them with 
S00 men, under Colonel Maitland. These 
were attacked (June 12, 1779) by about 
1,200 of Lincoln’s troops, in an attempt to 
dislodge the British. The contest was 
severe for more than an hour. Maitland 
was reinforced, and the Americans were 
compelled to retreat. When they fell back, 
the whole garrison sallied out to pursue, 
but the American light-horse covered the 
retreat so skilfully that all the wounded 
patriots were taken away by their friends. 
The Americans lost, in killed and wound- 
ed, 146, besides 155 missing; the Sritish 
loss was somewhat less. Three days after- 
wards the British evacuated Stono Ferry, 
and retreated from island to island to 
Beaufort, on Port Royal Island, and thence 
by boats to Savannah. Ina skirmish here, 
September, 1782, with a British foraging 
party, sent out of Charleston by General 
Leslie, Captain Wilmot, commanding the 
Americans, and accompanied by NKosci- 
uszko, was killed. His was the last blood 
shed in the Revolutionary War. 

Stony Creek, Barrie at. When Fort 
George was secured (see GrorGE, Fort), 
Chauncey left Dearborn, and returned to 
Sackett’s Harbor. The latter sent Gen- 
eral Winder (June 1, 1813), with about 
800 troops, including Burn’s dragoons 
and Archer’s and Towson’s artillery, in 
pursuit of retreating General Vincent, who 
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BATTLE-GROUND OF STONY CREEK. 


was making his way towards Burlington 
Heights, on the western end of Lake On- 
tario. Winder took the lake-shore road. 
He pushed on to Twenty-mile Creek, 
where, hearing of reinforcements for Vin- 
cent at Burlington Heights, he prudently 
halted, and sent back to Dearborn for 
reinforcements. On the 5th he was join- 
ed by General Chandler, with about 500 
men, who, being the senior officer, took 
the chief command. Then the whole body 
moved forward to Forty-mile Creek, where 
they rested, after driving off a patrol of 
militia, under Captain Merritt. Moving 
on, 10 miles farther, to Stony Creek, 7 
miles from Vincent’s camp, they encounter- 
ed a British picket, whom they dispersed. 
The main body encamped at Stony Creek; 
and there, on the night of the 6th, they 
were surprised and fiercely attacked by 
Vincent. The night was intensely dark, 
and a severe battle was fought in the 
gloom. The British were repulsed, but, in 
the darkness and confusion, both of the 
American commanders were captured. 
Meanwhile General Vincent, having been 
thrown from his horse in the darkness, 
and being unable to find either his horse ur 
his camp, wandered off in the woods, and 
for a while his friends supposed he was 
killed. Colonel Harvey, who took com- 


mand of the British forces, hurried back 
to Burlington Heights with his notable 
prisoners. At the same time, the Ameri- 
cans, bereft of their generals, and fearing 
a renewal of the attack, retreated tow- 
ards Niagara with equal precipitation. 
They were met by a relief-party, under 
Col. James Miller. Vincent was found in 
the woods next day, without hat or sword, 
and almost famished. On their way back, 
the Americans were threatened by a Brit- 
ish fleet, under Sir James L. Yeo, on their 
left, and hostile savages on their right; 
but they drove away the former with hot 
shot, defied the latter and the local mili- 
tia, and reached Fort George in safety. In 
the terrible night battle at Stony Creek 
the Americans lost, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, 154 men; the British lost 178. 
Stony Point, Caprurr or. The un- 
finished fort at Stony Point at the King’s 
Ferry, on the Hudson, was seized by the 
British on May 30, 1779. The fort stood 
upon a rocky promontory, connected with 
the mainland by a tide-submerged cause- 
way across a narrow marsh—an island at 
high-water. It was garrisoned by a regiment 
of foot, some grenadiers, and artillery, the 
whole commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson. Gen. Anthony Wayne undertook 
to take the fort by storm; and at the 
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same time a force under Gen. Robert 
Howe was to attack the fort at Ver- 
planck’s Point. Several small British 
vessels of war were anchored in the river, 
within cannon-range of the forts. The lat- 
ter had been enlarged and strengthened. 
Upon a complete surprise of the gar- 
rison depended the success of the under- 
taking. With the Massachusetts light in- 
fantry, Wayne marched through defiles in 
the mountains, and rendezvoused, at 8 P.M., 
a mile and a half from the fort. Silently 
they had gained the spot, killing every dog 
on the way. At midnight they moved on the 
fort. A portion of the troops crossed the 
eauseway, and formed in two columns, the 
van of the right, consisting of 150 volun- 
teers, led by Lieutenant-Colonel De Fleu- 


CAPTURE OF 


ry; that of the left, 100 strong, also volun- 
teers, commanded by Major Stewart. 
These composed the forlorn hope. They 
moved to the attack at two different 
points simultaneously, with unloaded mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets, followed by the 
two main divisions, the left led by Gen- 
eral Wayne in person. 

The Americans were undiscovered until 
within pistol-shot distance of the pickets 
on the height. The pickets fired several 
shots. The advanced guard pressed for- 
ward with the bayonet. The garrison were 
aroused by the roll of the drum and the 
ery “To arms! to arms!” Very soon mus- 
ketry rattled and cannon roared in de- 
fence of the fort, but the Americans foreed 
their way through every obstacle, until the 
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STONY POINT—STORY 


van of each column met in the centre of 
the work. Wayne had been hit on the 


18. The British repossessed themselves 
of Stony Point on the 20th. Congress 
gave the thanks of the na- 
tion to the brave actors in 
this event, and voted a 
gold medal to Wayne and 


VIEW OF STONY POINT FROM THE SOUTHWEST, 


head and stunned by a musket-ball, but 
speedily recovered. The garrison soon 
surrendered, and not a life was taken 
after the flag was hauled down. Wayne 
wrote to Washington: “ Stony Point, 16th 
July, 1779, 2 a.m. Dear General,—The 
fort and garrison, with Colonel John- 
son, are ours. Our officers and men be- 
haved like men determined to be free.” 
At dawn the next day the guns of the 


a silver medal to Stewart 
and De Fleury. The capt- 
ure of Stony Point was re- 
garded as one of the most 
brilliant as well as the 
most important achieve- 
ments of the war. 

Storrs, RicHarp SAt- 
TER, clergyman; born in 
Braintree, Mass., Aug. 21, 
1821; graduated at Am: 
herst College in 1839 and 
at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1845, and in 
the same year was ordain- 
ed in the Congregational 
Church; was pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn from 1846 till 
his death, Aug. 5, 1900. He was one of 
the editors of the Independent in 1848- 
61, and became widely known as a 
writer and pulpit orator of rare ability. 
His publications include An Oration 
Commemorative of President Lincoln; 
Barly American Spirit and the Genesis of 
It; Declaration of Independence and the 


MAJOR STRWART’S MEDAL 


fort were turned upon the works at Ver- 
planck’s Point, on the opposite side of 
the river, but Howe did not make the at- 
tack in time to dislodge the garrison. 
Lacking a force to man the fort properly, 
the ordnance and stores were conveyed to 
West Point, the works were destroyed, and 
the place evacuated on the night of July 
VIIL.—30. 


Effects of It; The Broader Range and Out- 
look of the Modern College Training; and 
many works of a religious character. 
Story, Josrpu, jurist; born in Marble- 
head, Mass., Sept. 18, 1779; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1798; and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1801, beginning prac- 
tice at Salem. After serving in the State 
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legislature, he was elected to Congress in 
1808. He was speaker of the Massachu- 
setts Assembly in 1811, and from Novem- 
ber of that year until his death was as- 
sociate judge of the United States Supreme 
Court. From 1829 until his death he 
was also Dane professor of law in Har- 
vard College. His published judicial 
works evince very extensive learning, clear 
exposition, and profound views of the 
legal science. His commentaries on the 
Constitution, entitled Conflict of Laws, 
and his written judgments in his circuit 
make 27 volumes; his judgments in the 
Supreme Court of the United States make 
an important part of 34 volumes more. 
He died in Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 10, 
1845. 

Story, Wi~Lt1AM WEeErMorg, sculptor; 
born in Salem, Mass., Feb. 12, 1819; son 
of Joseph Story; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1838 and at its law depart- 
ment in 1840, but gave little attention to 
practice, and in 1848 removed to Italy. 
He was United States commissioner on 
fine arts to the Paris exposition in 1879. 
His works include a statue of George Pea- 
body and busts of James Russell Lowell, 
Theodore Parker, Josiah Quincy, ete., and 
his publications, Life and Letters of 
Joseph Story; The American 
Question; etc. He died in 
Vallombrosa, Italy, Oct. 7, 1895. 

Stoughton, Epwin' WaAt- 
LACE, diplomatist; born in 
Springfield, Vt., May 1, 1818; 
settled in New York in 1836, 
and was there admitted to the 
bar in 1840; became eminent 
through his connection with 
prominent trials, including the 
india-rubber patent cases of 
Charles Goodyear; the troubles 
of William M. Tweed, ete., and 
as one of the counsel before the 
electoral commission to argue 
Rutherford B. Hayes’s right to 
the Presidency. He was minis- 
ter to Russia in 1877-79. He 
died in New York City, Jan. 7, 
1882. 

Stoughton, WILLIAM, colo- 
nial governor; born in Eng- 
land, May 30, 1632; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1650; be- 
came a clergyman and attained 


eminence as a preacher; member of the 
council of Goy. Edmund Andros in 1686- 
89; lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts 
in 1692-1701; appointed chief-justice of 
the Superior Court of the colony in 1692, 
which office he held during the witchcraft 
agitation (see WITCHCRAFT, SALEM). 
He died in Dorchester, Mass., July 7, 1701. 

Stowe, Catvin ELLIs, clergyman; born 
in Natick, Mass., April 6, 1802; was 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1824, 
where he was librarian and instructor for 
a year, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1828; became editor of the Bos- 
ton Recorder in the following year; pro- 
fessor of Greek at Dartmouth College in 
1830, and of sacred literature at Lane 
Theological Seminary in 1832 and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1852. 
Among his publications are Reports on 
Elementary Education in Europe; The 
Criticism and Interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures; Origin and History of the 
Books of the Bible; etc.; besides the trans- 
lation of Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth 
and Lowth’s Sacred Poetry of the He- 
brews, ete. He died in Hartford, Conn., 
Aug. 22, 1886. 

Stowe, Harriet ELIZABETH BEECHER, 
author; born in Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 
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1811; sister of Henry Ward Beecher and 
wife of Rev. Calvin E. Stowe; was edu- 
cated at Hartford, Conn., and taught 
school there and at Cincinnati. She mar- 
ried at the latter place when twenty-two 
years old, and afterwards lived in An- 
dover, Hartford, and Brunswick, Me., also 
spending much time in Florida. Her most 
famous work, Uncle T'om’s Cabin, was first 
published in the Washington National 
Era in 1851. This book is credited with 
having a most powerful bearing on the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln. Among her other successful 
works were Dred; The Minister’s Wooing ; 
My Wife and I; We and Our Neighbors; 
Old Town Folks; Poganue People; Agnes 
of Sorrento; Pink and White Tyranny, 
ete. She died in Hartford, Conn., July 1, 
1896. 

Strachey, Witt1AM, colonist; sailed for 
Virginia with Sir Thomas Gates in 1609 
on the Sea Venture, which was wrecked 
on the Bermuda Islands; arrived in Vir- 
ginia in 1610 in a boat made from the 
wreck; and was secretary of the colony 
for three years. His publications include 
A True Repertory of the Wracke and Re- 
demption of Sir Thomas Gates wpon 
and from the Islands of the Bermudas; 
Lawes Divine, Morall, and Martiall; and 
Historie of Travaile into Virginia Brit- 
annia. 

Strain, Isaac G., naval officer; born in 
Roxbury, Pa., March 4, 1821. While yet 
a midshipman (1845), he led a small 
party to explore the interior of Brazil, and 
in 1848 explored the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia. In 1849 he crossed South America 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres, and 
wrote an account of the journey, entitled 
The Cordillera and Pampa, Mountain and 
Plain: Sketches of a Journey in Chile and 
the Argentine Provinces. In 1850 he was 
assigned to the Mexican boundary com- 
mission, and afterwards (1854) led a 
famous expedition across the Isthmus of 
Darien, for an account of which see Har- 
per’s Magazine, 1856-57. In 1856, in the 
steamer Arctic, Lieutenant Strain ascer- 
tained by soundings the practicability of 
laying an ocean telegraphic cable between 
America and Europe. He died in Aspin- 
wall, Colombia, May 14, 1857. 

Stranahan, James SamureL THOMAS, 
benefactor; born in Peterboro, N. Y., 


April 25, 1808; received a common school 
education and later studied engineering. 
In 1827-28 he visited the lake region of 
the Northwest with a view of opening 
trade with the Indians, which he aban- 
doned and engaged in the wool business 
in Albany. In 1832 he took charge of a 
district in Oneida county for the purpose 
of founding a manufacturing town, and 
developed the present town of Florence, 
which he represented in the State As- 
sembly in 1838-40. He removed to 
Newark, N. J., in 1840, and engaged in 
the building of railroads; and to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1844. At first he was en- 
gaged in the business of railroad con- 
tractor, but later began his scheme of 
developing the water-front of Brooklyn, 
and succeeded in making the Atlantic 
basin one of the most perfect and com- 
modious basins in the world. He was in- 
terested in the Union Ferry Company; 
member of Congress in 1854; of the newly 
organized Metropolitan police board in 
1857-58; delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions in 1860 and 1864; 
president of the war fund committee of 
Brooklyn during the Civil War, and of 
the park board in 1860-82, during which 
period Prospect Park was laid out; and 
was also interested in the construction of 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. A 
bronze statue of “the first citizen of 
Brooklyn” was erected in Prospect Park 
in 1891. He was an advocate of the 
Greater New York City. He died in Sara- 
toga, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1898. 

Strategy, Boarp or. 
STRATEGY. 

Stratemeyer, Epwarp, author; born in 
Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 4, 1862; received a 
high-school education; engaged in writing 
for juvenile periodicals. He is the author 
of Under Dewey at Manila; A Young Vol- 
unteer in Ouba; To Alaska for Gold; The 
Minute Boys of Lexington; American 
Boys’ Life of William McKinley; Ameri- 
can Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, ete. ; 
and several series of patriotic stories. 

Stratton, Cnar“tes Herywoop (popu- 
larly known as Tom THUMB), dwarf; 
born in Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 4, 1838. 
The attention of P. T. Barnum, the show- 
man, was first drawn to Stratton in No- 
vember, 1842, when the midget was about 
four years old. He was then less than 
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2 feet high, weighed less than 16 lbs., was 
beautifully formed, a blond, with ruddy 
cheeks and mirthful eyes. Barnum intro- 
duced him to the public Dec. 8, 1842, by 
the name of Gen. Tom Thumb. He paid 
him $3 a week and expenses for himself 
and his mother for the first four weeks, 
after which he engaged him for a year at 
$7 a week, but, as the boy proved a great 
attraction, he soon raised the wages to 
$25 a week. In January, 1846, under a 
contract of $50 a week, Mr. Barnum took 
him to Europe, where he made a profitable 
tour through England, France, and Ger- 
many. He was presented to Queen Vic- 
toria, Louis Philippe, King William of 
Prussia, and other rulers, who treated 
him with marked kindness. The next 
year he returned to Europe for three 
months. On his return home he proved 
a greater attraction than ever, and Mr. 
Barnum said that in twelve days in Phila- 
delphia he received $5,504.91; and in one 
day at Providence he took in $976.98. In 
1857 he took Tom Thumb and Cordelia 
Howard, famous as little Eva in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, to Europe, where these chil- 
dren appeared in humorous characters, 
creating a furore and gathering a golden 
harvest.» In 1862 Mr. Barnum introduced 
the two sister midgets, Lavinia and Min- 
nie Warren, to the public, the former of 
whom young Stratton married before the 
end of the year in Grace Church, New 
York. The public reception at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, immediately following, was 
a notable affair. He died in Middleboro, 
Mass., July 15, 1883, and two years after- 
wards his widow married Count Primo 
Magri, an Italian dwarf. 

Straus, Oscar Sotomon, diplomatist; 
born in Otterberg, Rhenish Bavaria, Dee. 
23,1850; was brought to the United States 
in 1854; graduated at Columbia College 
in 1871, and at the Columbia Law School 
in 1873; United States minister to Turkey 
in 1887-89 and 1898-1901, and ambassa- 
dor there in 1909-11; appointed a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1902; secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in 1906- 
09; vice-president National Civie leder- 
ation. He is the author of The Origin of 
the Republican Form of Government in 
the United States; Roger Williams, the 
Pioneer of Religious Liberty; The Devel- 


opment of Religious Liberty in the United 
States; Reform in the Consular Service; 
United States Doctrine of Citizenship; 
Our Foreign Diplomacy, etc. 

Strawbridge, Rogpert, pioneer; born 
in Drummer’s Nave, Ireland; came to 
America in 1760; settled on Sam’s Creek, 
Md., in 1765, and became interested in 
the extension of religion. Afterwards a 
Methodist society was organized through 
his efforts, and this was speedily followed 
by many -others throughout the State. 
It has been disputed whether he or Philip 
Emburg organized the first Methodist so- 
ciety and built the first place of worship 
in America. He died in Maryland in 
1781. 

Street, Atrrep Br~rinas, author; born 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1811; 
settled early in life in Monticello, N. Y., 
received an academic education; admitted 
to the bar and practised in Monticello; 
removed to Albany in 1839; and was State 
librarian in 1848-81. His publications in- 
clude The Burning of Schenectady, and 
Other Poems; The Council of Revision of 
the State of New York (a history); A 
Digest of Taxation in the United States; 
The Indian Pass, etc. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., June 2, 1881. 

Streeter, Anson J.; born in Rensselaer 
eounty, N. Y., in 1823; candidate of the 
National Labor party for President of 
the United States in 1888, and for 
United States Senator from Illinois in 
1891. He died in Galesburg, Ill., Nov. 
24, 1901. 

Streight, Annri D., military officer: 
born in Wheeler, N. Y., June 17, 1829; re- 
eruited the 5lst Indiana Volunteers it 
1861; was commissioned colonel, and was 
attached to the Army of the Cumberland. 
On April 11, 1863, he left Nashville with 
unmounted troops on steamboats, to de- 
seend the Cumberland to Fort Donelson, 
at Dover, and thence to sweep around the 
rear of Brage’s army in southern Tennes- 
see, cut off all his railway communica- 
tions, and in every way to cripple the Con- 
federates. Landing at Dover, Streight 
marched across to the Tennessee, at Fort 
Henry, where he remained until the boats 
went down the Ohio and up the Tennessee 
to that post. Landing at Eastport, he 
made a feint with General Dodge, to mask 
the real intention of his expedition. He 


STRIBLING—STRICKLAND 


remained with Dodge until after the cap- 
ture of Tuscumbia. Then, with only about 
300 of his 1,800 men on foot, he started 
southward, and, soon turning eastward, 
hastened towards Rome and Atlanta, Ga. 
The former was the seat of extensive Con- 
federate iron-works, and the latter the fo- 
cus of several converging railways. At the 
same time Dodge struck off southward, 
swept through a portion of northern Ala- 
bama, destroying a large amount of Con- 
federate property, and returned to Cor- 
inth. Streight and his raiders were pur- 
sued by Forrest and Roddy, and there was 
eontinual skirmishing and racing until 
they approached Rome, when Streight’s 
ammunition and horses failed him, many 
of the poor beasts dying from sheer ex- 
haustion. On May 3, when near Rome, 
the raiders, struck by their pursuers, were 
compelled to surrender. The captives were 
sent to Richmond and confined in Libby 
Prison, from which Streight and 100 offi- 
cers escaped (February, 1864), by bur- 
rowing under the foundation walls of that 
building. Streight surrendered 1,365 men 
—Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois troops. 
After a short retirement he resumed com- 
nand of his regiment; was promoted 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and served 
to the end of the war. In 1876 he was the 
unsuccessful candidat> for governor of 
Indiana. He died near Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 27, 1892. 

Stribling, Cornerius KincHiIor, naval 
officer; born in Pendleton, 8. C., Sept. 22, 
1796; became a midshipman in 1812. He 
was assigned to the captured British ves- 
sel Macedonian, on her arrival at New 
York, Jan. 1, 1813; became a lieutenant 
in 1818, commander in 1840, captain in 
1853, commodore in 1862, and _ rear-ad- 
miral on the retired list in 1866. During 
a long life, Admiral Stribling was ever 
active in the service, most of the time 
afloat. From 1850 to 1853 he was super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis; commanded the East India 
Squadron from 1859 to 1861; the Phila- 
deIphia Navy-yard, 1863-64; the Hastern 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, 1864-65, and 
was a member of the light-house board 
from 1867 to 1871. He died in Martins- 
burg, Va., Jan. 17, 1880. 

Strickland, a Tory who was in con- 
finement at Tappan, N. Y., in October, 


1780. Tle was set at liberty on condition 
that he should perform the office of hang- 
man to Mayor ANpRE (q. v.), Oct 2, 1780. 

Strickland, WinniAM, architect; born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., 1787. Among his 


works are the United States Bank, mod- 
elled after the Parthenon at Athens, the 
United States Mint, United States Cus- 
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THE SARCOPHAGUS OF WASHINGTON, 


tom House, United States Navy Asylum, 
all in Philadelphia. He also built the 
Delaware Breakwater for the United 
States government, State House at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., ete. 

In October, 1837, when George Wash- 
ington’s family vault was built, Mr. 
Strickland designed the sarcophagus of 


THE LID. 


George Washington, and also that of 
Martha Washington. He died in Nash- 
ville,*Tenn., April 7, 1854. 

Strickland, Wiri1Am Perrrr, clergy- 
man; born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 17, 
1869; was ordained in the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church in 1832; later entered the 
Presbyterian Church, and was pastor in 
Bridgehampton, L. I., in 1865-77. His 
publications include Pioneers of the West; 
Old Mackinaw, or the Fortress of the 
Takes and Its Surroundings ; Life of Jacob 


STRICKLAND’S 


Gruber, etc.; also edited the Life of Peter 
Cartwright. He died in Ocean Grove, 
N. J., July 15, 1884. 

Strickland’s Plain, Barrie ar. At 
Horseneck, on the confines of Connecticut, 
a severe battle was fought, in 1644, be- 
tween the Dutch and Indians, at a place 
called Strickland’s Plain. Great numbers 
were slain on both sides, and for a cen- 
tury or more the graves of the dead were 
visible. The Dutch were victorious. 

Strikes, a term applied to the concerted 
movements on the part of working-men 
to quit work unless their employers agree 
to some demand made by the men. The 
earliest strike of which there is a record 
in the United States occurred in Philadel- 
phia in 1796, when 300 shoemakers struck 
for higher wages. The struggle was suc- 
cessful. In 1848 occurred a great strike 
of weavers at Fall River, and in 1877 oc- 
eurred the first railroad strike. From 
1888 to 1891 there were a great number 
of important strikes, including the street- 
ear strike of New York City. In 1892 
there were six great strikes, including the 
one at Homestead, Pa., during which ten 
men were killed, the militia was called 
out, and such destitution prevailed that 
the government ordered an investigation. 
In 1892 there were two great railroad 
strikes. The most notable strike in this 
country up to 1894 occurred that year 
among the railroad employés of the roads 
centring at Chicago. Fully 100,000 men 
were affected. The strike originated 
among the 3,000 employés of the Pullman 
Car Company, who demanded higher wages. 
Just as their strike was about to fail, the 
cause of the strikers was espoused by 
the American Railway Union, an organ- 
ization numbering over 100,000 railroad 
men. These men refused to handle Pull- 
man cars; rioting followed; and_ the 
militia being unable to cope with the 
strikers, the President ordered federal 
troops to restore order. The strike was 
a total failure. The great strike of the 
anthracite-coal miners in Pennsylvania 
in 1902 was for an increase of wages, an 
eight-hour work-day, a reduction of the 
size of a ton of mined coal, and a recog- 
nition of the union. The strike began 
May 15; a part of the State militia was 
called out on July 30, and all of it on 
October 5; various excesses were com- 


PLAIN—STRIKES 


mitted in the disturbed region; and a 
coal famine seemed imminent. President 
Roosevelt undertook to arrange a confer- 
ence between the operators and _ repre- 
sentatives of the miners, and, failing in 
this, secured an agreement between them 
for the submission of the questions in- 
volved to an arbitration commission to be 
appointed by him. The miners resumed 
work on Oct. 23; and on March 21, 1903, 
its awards were rendered. The strike cost 
the railroads and the strikers $8,000,000. 

In more recent years State legislation 
against boycotting, blacklisting, and con- 
spiracy, and the ruling of courts against 
strikers and their methods, have lessened 
these industrial disturbances. 

Statistics of 1881-1905.—The Bureau 
of Labor, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, collected a great mass of statistics 
concerning both strikes and lockouts in 
the United States during the period of 
1881-1905. An analysis of the reports 
on strikes alone showed: Number of 
strikes, 36,757; establishments affected, 
181,407; strikers involved, 6,728,048; and 
number of employés thrown out of work, 
8,703,824. Lockouts alone numbered 1,- 
546, affected 18,547 establishments, locked 
out 716,231 employés, and threw 825,610 
employés out of work. Of total strikes, 
47.94 per cent. succeeded, 15.28 per cent. 
partly succeeded, and 36.78 per cent. 
failed; and of total lockouts, 57.20 per 
cent. succeeded, 10.71 per cent. partly sue- 
ceeded, and 32.09 per cent. failed. Of all 
strikes, 25,353, or 68.99 per cent., were 
ordered by labor organizations, these affect- 
ing 163,795 establishments; and 11,394, 
or 31.01 per cent., were not so ordered, 
these affecting 17,508 establishments. 
Strikes ordered by labor organizations in- 
volved 5,355,516 strikers and threw 6,735,- 
273 employés out of work; and _ strikes 
not so ordered involved 1,365,067 strikers 
and threw 1,960,957 employés out of 
work. Strikes ordered by labor organ- 
izations succeeded in 49.48 per cent. of 
the establishments affected, partly suc- 
ceeded in 15.87 per cent., and failed in 
34.65 per cent.; and strikes not so or- 
dered succeeded in 33.86 per cent. of the 
establishments, partly succeeded in 9.83 
per cent., and failed in 56.31 per cent. 
In both strikes and lockouts the report 
notes twenty-eight causes or objects. 


STRINGER—STRONG 


Sympathetic Strikes—Of the various 
causes or objects of strikes, 1,377, involv- 
ing 6,882 establishments and 277,736 
strikers, and throwing 395,047 employés 
out of work, were in sympathy with 
strikers and employés in other establish- 
ments; and of the causes of lockouts, 74, 
involving 2,543 establishments and 100,- 
370 locked-out employés, and throwing 
105,371 employés out of work, were in 
sympathy with lockouts and against 
strikes elsewhere. 

In a decision handed down by the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Richmond, Va., Mareh 12, 1910, the in- 
junction issued by Judge Alston G. Day- 
ton, of West Virginia, in the suit of the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke company against 
the United Mine Workers of America was 
sustained and made permanent. The com- 
pany alleged that on April 1, 1906, a 
strike was inaugurated by its employés 
in response to a call issued by the United 
Mine Workers of America, who designed 
to compel coal operators in other sections 
to accede to their demands. The strike 
was therefore a sympathetic one, the firm 
in question having complied with all the 
terms and conditions laid down by the 
miners. The Appellate Court’s decision 
was, that such strikes are unlawful. See 
Boycotrine; Lasor, INDUSTRIAL. 

Stringer, SAMUEL, physician; born in 
Maryland in 1734; was appointed to 
the medical department of the Provincial 
army in 1755, and, at the close of the 
war, married and settled in Albany, N. Y. 
In 1775 he was appointed director-gen- 
eral of the hospitals in the Northern 
Department, under General Schuyler, and 
accompanied the troops that invaded 
Canada. He was dismissed from the ser- 
vice by Congress, Jan. 9, 1777, against 
the remonstrances of General Schuyler. 
After the war he became famous as a 
medical practitioner. He died in Albany, 
NenYS, July I 1si7. 

Stringham, Smas Horton, naval offi- 
cer; born in Middletown N. Y., Nov. 7, 
1798; entered the navy as midshipman at 
eleven years of age, and was lieutenant 
at sixteen. He was with Rodgers in the 
affray between the President and the Little 
Belt, and in 1815 was in Decatur’s ex- 
pedition against the Barbary States. In 
the war against Mexico, Captain String- 


ham, in command of the Ohio, took part 
in the bombardment of Vera Cruz. He 
was afterwards in command of different 


squadrons, and in 1861 was appointed 
flag-officer of the Atlantic Blockading 


SILAS HORTON STRINGHAM, 


Squadron and ordered to the Minnesota 
as his flag-ship. With her he went, as 
joint commander with Butler, with the 
land and naval expedition which captured 
the forts at Hatteras Inlet, Aug. 27-28. 
In September he was relieved at his own 
request; in July, 1862, was made a rear- 
admiral on the retired list. He died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1876. 

Strong, Cates, legislator; born in 
Northampton, Mass., Jan. 9, 1745; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1764; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1772; county attor- 
ney in 1776-80; delegate to the conven- 
tion which drafted the national Constitu- 
tion in 1787; United States Senator in 
1789-96; governor of Massachusetts in 
1800-07 and 1812-16. He died in North- 
ampton, Mass., Nov. 7, 1819. 

Strong, FRANK, educator; born in Ven- 
ice, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1859; graduated at 
Yale College in 1884; superintendent of 
public schools in Lincoln, Neb., in 1892— 
95; lecturer on history at Yale College in 
1897-99; president of the University of 
Oregon in 1899-1902; then chancellor of 
the University of Kansas. He is the au- 
thor of Life of Benjamin Franklin; A For- 
gotten Danger to the New England Colo- 
nies; Government of the American Peo- 
ple, ete. 
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Streng, GrorGe Crockett, military offi- 
cer; born in Stockbridge, Vt., Oct. 16, 
1832; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1857; given com- 
mand of the Watervliet arsenal in May, 
1861; led an expedition from Ship Isl- 
and to Biloxi, Miss., in April, 1862; and 
another to Ponchatoula in September ; 
promoted major-general of volunteers to 
date from July 18, 1863. While leading a 
column against Fort Wagner, July 18, 
1863, he was fatally wounded; was re- 
moved to New York City, where he died, 
July 30. He was the author of Cadet 
Life at West Point. 

Strong, JouNn, pioneer; born in Coven- 
try, Conn., Aug. 16, 1738; built the first 
house owned by an English settler north 
of Massachusetts, on the east side of Lake 
Champlain. He was driven from his 
home by the invasion of Burgoyne in 
1777; lived in Dorset, Vt., ‘in 1777-83; 
represented that town in the legislature 
in 1779-82; returned to his old home in 
Addison, Vt., in 1783; was judge of the 
county court in 1785-1801; and member 
of the convention that ratified the na- 
tional Constitution in 1791. He died in 
Addison, Vt., June 16, 1816. 

Strong, JosrtAn, clergyman; born in 
Naperville, lil., Jan. 19, 1847; graduated 
at Western Reserve College in 1869; 
studied at Lane Theological Seminary in 
1869-71; organizer and president of the 
League for Social Service in 1898-1902, 
and president of the reorganized body, the 
American Institute for Social Service, 
from 1902. He is the author of Our 
Country; The New Hra; The Twentieth 
Century City; Religious Movements for 
Social Betterment; The Times and Young 
Men; The Challenge of the City, ete. 

Strong, WutLIAM, jurist; born in 
Somers, Conn., May 6, 1803; graduated at 
Yale College in 1828; admitted to the bar 
in 1832; member of Congress in 1847-51; 
and a justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in 1857-68. He was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1870, and served 
in that capacity till 1880, when he re- 
signed on account of broken health. THe 
died in Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., Aug. 
19, 1895. 

Stryker, WitLiAmM Scupper, historian; 
born in Trenton, N. J., June 6, 1838; 


graduated at Princeton College in 1858; 
entered the National army in 1863 as 
major under Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore; 
participated in the capture of Morris 
Island and in the night assault on Fort 
Wagener; received the brevet of lieuten- 
ant-colonel; was adjutant-general of New 
Jersey from 1867 till his death, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Historical Society. 
His publications include Officers and Men 
of New Jersey in the Revolutionary War; 
Officers and Men of New Jersey in the 
Ciwil War; The Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton; Washington's Reception by 
the People of New Jersey im 1789; 
General Maawell’s Brigade of the New 
Jersey Continental Line; The New Jersey 
Volunteers; The Continental Army at 
the Orossing of the Delaware River, 
ete. He died in Trenton, N. J., Oct. 29, 
1900. 

Stuart, ALEXANDER HucH HOLMES, 
statesman; born in Staunton, Va., April 
2, 1807; graduated at the University of 
Virginia in 1828; member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1836-38 and of 
Congress in 1841-43. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior in 1850, and 
held that post till 1853; opposed the se- 
cession of Virginia till the outbreak of 
hostilities; was elected to Congress in 
1865, but was not seated. In 1868 he 
originated “the new movement” of the 
“committee of nine,’ through which his 
State was freed of military rule. He died 
in Staunton, Va., Feb. 12, 1891. 

Stuart, CnartEs, author; born in 
Jamaica, W. I., about 1783; entered the 
British army as lieutenant in 1801; served 
in Madras in 1801-14; was promoted cap- 
tain. He came to the United States about 
1822, and spent several years in Utica, 
N. Y., where he became a strong aboli- 
tionist. He was the author of Imme- 
diate Hmancipation would be Safe and 
Profitable; Memoirs of Granville Sharp; 
Oneida and Oberlin; The Hetirpation 
of Slavery in the. United States, ete. 
He died near Lake Simcoe, Canada, in 
1865. 

Stuart, CuarLes Bree, engineer; born 
in Chittenango Springs, N. Y., June 4, 
1814; was State engineer of New Vork 
for several years; later, while in the em 
ploy of the United States government, 
finished the dry-docks in the Brooklyp 


STUART 


nayvy-yard; was engineer-in-chief of the 
United States navy in 1850-53. He was 
the author of The Naval Dry-Docks of the 
United States; The Naval and Mail 
Steamers of the United States; Railroads 
of the United States and Canada; Wa- 
ter-works of the United States; and 
Cwil and Military Engineers of Amer- 
ica. He died in Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 4, 
1881. 

Stuart, Grupert CHARLES, artist; born 
in Narraganset, R. I., Dee. 3, 1755; was 
taken to Edinburgh when eighteen years 
of age by a Scotch artist named. Alex- 
ander, but soon returned, and painted at 
Newport, Boston, and New York. When 
the Revolutionary War broke out, he went 
to London, received instructions from 
Benjamin West, and rose to eminence. 


GILBERT CHARLES STUART, 


In Paris he painted a portrait of Louis 
XIV. He returned to the United States 
in 1793, and painted, from life, portraits 
of Washington and many worthies of the 
Revolutionary period. After residing sev- 
eral years in Philadelphia and awhile’ in 
Washington, he made his permanent abode 
in Boston in 1806. Stuart’s last work 
was a portrait of John Quincy Adams. 
He is regarded as one of the best portrait- 


painters America has ever produced. His 
two daughters, Mrs. Stebbins and Miss 
Jane Stuart, both meritorious artists, 
long followed the profession of their fa- 


ther. He died in Boston, Mass., July 27, 
1828. 
Stuart, James, traveller; born in 


Dunearn, Scotland, in 1776; killed the son 
of Sir Alexander Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer, in a duel and then came to 
the United States, through which he 
travelled in 1828-30. He was the author 
of Three Years in North America, a book 
which was severely criticised by English 
papers antagonistic to republican insti- 
tutions. This criticism elicited a reply 
from Stuart in a volume entitled A Ref- 
ulation of Aspersions on Stuart’s “ Three 
Years in North America.” He died in 
London, England, Nov. 3, 1849. 

Stuart, James Ewett Brown, military 
officer; born in Patrick county, Va., Feb. 
6, 1833; graduated at West Point in 1854 
and entered the cavalry corps in 1855; 
served against the Cheyenne Indians and 
was wounded in 1857; left the army and 
joined the Confederates in 1861, receiv- 
ing the commission of colonel of a Virginia 
cavalry regiment. He was one of the most 
daring of the cavalry officers in the Con- 
federate army. At about the midale of 
June, 1862, he, with 1,500 cavalry and 
two pieces of artillery, rode completely 
around the Army of the Potomac. He 
attacked and dispersed two squadrons of 
National cavalry at Hanover Old Church, 
and, sweeping round to the White House, 
by Tunstall’s Station, seized and burned 
fourteen wagons and two schooners, laden 
with forage, at Garlick’s Landing, above 
the White House. He captured and car- 
ried away 165 prisoners, 260 mules and 
horses, rested three hours, and, during 
the night, crossed the Chickahominy on a 
hastily built bridge, and then leisurely 
returned to Richmond on the Charles City 
road. He was especially active on the 
flanks of McClellan’s army, and in the 
rext year during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, though invariably defeated by the 
National cavalry. In Grant’s campaign 
against Richmond, in 1864, he was mor- 
tally wounded in an encounter with 
Sheridan’s cavalry near the Confeder- 
ate capital, and died in Richmond, June 
12, 1864. . 
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Stuart, Joun Topp, lawyer; born near 
Lexington, Ky., Nov. 10, 1807; gradu- 
ated at Centre College, Kentucky, in 1826; 
admitted to the bar, and practised in 
Springfield, Ill.; member of the State 
legislature in 1832-36 and in 1838, and 
of the State senate in 1848-52, during 
which time he was active in settling the 
charter of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
He served as major in the Black Hawk 
War, where he became acquainted with 
Abraham Lincoln. He induced Mr. Lin- 
coln to study law, assisted him in every 
possible way, and took him as a partner 
as soon as he was admitted to practice. 
He died in Springfield, Ill., Nov. 28, 1885. 

Stuart, Ropert, explorer; born in Cal- 
lender, Scotland, Feb. 19, 1785; came to 
the United States in 1807; went to Ore- 
gon, where he was one of the founders of 
Astoria in 1810; later it became neces- 
sary to establish communication with the 
East. Stuart with five others volunteered 
to make the trial. After terrible dangers 
he arrived in St. Louis in May, 1813; 
was manager of the American Fur Com- 
pany at Mackinaw in 1819-34; became 
treasurer of Michigan in the latter year, 
and settled in Detroit. He died in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 28, 1848. 

Stung Serpent, Natchez Indian chief. 
In 1713 the Natchez killed several French- 
men, whom Bienville was deputized to 
avenge. He was an interpreter to the 
French, and is said to have been their 
best friend among the Natchez Indians. 
He died in Louisiana about 1725. 

Sturge, Josepn, author; born in Elver- 
ton, England, in 1793; was a member of 
the Society of Friends; and established 
himself as a corn-factor in Birmingham 
in 1820, acquiring a large fortune. He 
visited the West Indies in 1837 and the 
United States in 1841 to familiarize him- 
self with the subject of slavery. He wrote 
The West Indies in 1887 and Visit to the 
United States in 1841. He died in Bir- 
mingham, England, May 1, 1859. 

Sturgis, Samurn Davis, military offi- 
cer; born in Shippensburg, Pa., June 11, 
1822; graduated at West Point in 1846, 
entering the dragoons. Tis first service 
was in the war with Mexico, in which he 
was active. Before the battle of Buena 
Vista he was made prisoner, but was soon 
exchanged. For his energy in warfare 


with the Indians he was promoted to cap- 
tain in 1855,and was in command of Fort 
Smith, Ark., until 1861, when all his offi- 
cers resigned and joined the Confederates. 
He took an active and important part in 
the military service during the entire 
period of the Civil War—first with Gen- 
eral Lyon in Missouri; then in command 
of the fortifications around Washington; 
in operations in Kentucky; as chief of 
cavalry in the Department of the Ohio; 
and in conflicts in Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi. He was commissioned a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in August, 1861, and 
was brevetted brigadier-general and ma- 
jor-general United States army, in March, 
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1865. At the battles of South Mountain, 
Antietam, and Fredericksburg, General 
Sturgis was in command of a division. 
He was retired in 1886. He died in St. 
Paul, Minn., Sept. 28, 1889. 

Stuyvesant, Prrrr, last Dutch gov- 
ernor of New York; born in Holland in 
1602; was a brave soldier in the Dutch 
military service in the West Indies, and 
was director, or governor, of the colony 
of Curacoa. He was & remarkably strong- 
headed official. He had lost a leg in bat- 
tle in the West Indies, and, with a wooden 
one, bound with silver bands, he came to 
New Netherland as its director-general, 
or governor, late in May, 1647. He was re- 
ceived with joy as the successor of Kieft. 
He assumed great dignity; marched 
from the vessel to the fort with great 
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pomp, and assured the people that justice 
should rule. He began his administration 
by the assertion of vice-regal authority, 
and frowned upon every expression of re- 
publican sentiment, de- 
claring it to be treason 
to petition against 
one’s magistrate, 
“whether there be 
cause or not.” He de- 
fended Kieft’s conduct 
in rejecting the inter- 
ference of the council 
of twelve (see KiErt, 
WILLIAM), saying: “If 
any one, during my ad- 
ministration, shall ap- 
peal, I will make him 
a foot shorter and send 
the pieces to Holland, 
and let him appeal in 
that way.” 

Stuyvesant was an 
honest despot, and act- 
ed wisely. He set about 
needed reforms with 
great vigor, and into 
the community he in- 
fused much of his own 
energy. Enterprise 
took the place of in- 
difference. He soon 
regulated the troubles 
between the Dutch on 
Manhattan and_ the 
Swedes on the Delaware 
(see NEw SWEDEN), 
made arrangements for 
adjusting difficulties with the Puritans in 
the East, and pacified the surrounding 
tribes of barbarians. In 1650 he arranged, 
at Hartford, the boundary in dispute be- 
tween the English and Dutch possessions. 
Finding the finances of the province in 
a wretched condition, he perceived that 
taxation would be necessary, so he sum- 
moned representatives of the people to 
meet at New Amsterdam to provide for it. 
This germ of popular rule he tried to 
smother, but in vain, and there were angry 
controversies between the governor and 
the people during nearly the whole of his 
administration. A fort built by the 
Dutch on the Delaware in 1651 was eapt- 
ured by the Swedes in 1654. This caused 
Stuyvesant to lead an expedition in per- 


son against the Swedes the next year, 
which resulted in the subjugation of New 
Sweden. In 1653 a convention of two 
deputies from each village in New Nether- 


land demanded certain political rights for 
the people, and gave the governor to un- 
derstand that they should act indepen- 
dently of him. He stormed and threat- 


ened, but to no purpose. The spirit of 
resistance increased. Disturbed by en- 
croachments of the English on the east, 
he remonstrated, but in vain, and was 
compelled to yield to the pressure of 
changing circumstances around him. Fi- 
nally, when an English military and naval 
force came from England to assert the 
claim of the Duke of York to New Nether- 
land, and revolutionary movements oc- 
curred on Long Island, his troubles tried 
him most severely; but his fortitude and 
obstinacy never forsook him. 

When Col. Richard Nicolls appeared 
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| periors, in 1665, and, 
returning, spent the re- 
mainder of his days on 
his bowwery, or farm, on 
Manhattan Island, border- 
ing or the East River. He 
died in August, 1682. His 
remains rest in St. Mark’s 
church-yard, New York 
City. See New NETHER- 
LAND; NEw YorRK. 
Submarine Boats. For 
more than 200 years in- 
ventors busied themselves 
with schemes for  sub- 
marine navigation. The 
first American vessel for 
this purpose was contrived 
by Bushnell, of Connecti- 
cut, in 1775. Robert Ful- 
ton, while in Paris, in 
1796, invented a subma- 
rine contrivance—the fore- 
runner of the modern tor- 
pedo-boat—for _ discharg- 
ing an explosive beneath 


SOUNDING MACHINE ON A CABLE STEAMER, the bottom of a ship, but 
: it proved a failure. De- 
with four ships-of-war and 450 soldiers lany, of Chicago, in 1859, constructed a 
in front of New Amsterdam (August, workable submarine, too complicated, 
1664) and demanded the 
surrender of the province rae 
(Aug. 31), he found his f 
alienated people willing to : \t 
submit to English rule. Me ewe pL 


j i ff 
Yet he stoutly refused the ? £ xe See a, ——}5—_§ hey 


demand. Nicolls sent Govy- ; Mi A 


ernor Winthrop, of Con- 
Ae é Te mune 
ae 


Sey 


necticut, with a letter to 

Stuyvesant, repeating his de- = 
mand. He laid it before the \ 
council, who said, “* Read it 
to the people.” Stuyvesant 
would not. The council and 
magistrates insisted that he 
should, when the enraged 
governor, who had_ fairly 
earned the title of “ Peter 
the Headstrong,’ unable to 
control his passion, tore the 
letter in pieces. Stuyvesant 
held out for a week, but on 
Sept. 8 he yielded, and the 
formal surrender took place. 
The governor went to Hol- 
land to report to his su- “PAYING-OUT”” THE CABLE, 
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however, for practical use. The Intelli- 
gent Whale appeared soon afterwards in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., only to be disearded as 
too cumbrous. The first effective sub- 
marine for war purposes was constructed 
by Goubet, of Paris, in 1882, and this was 
followed by the Nordenfelt boat, superior 
to all predecessors. George C. Baker built 
a submarine and operated it successfully 
on Lake Michigan in 1892; Simon Lake, 
of Baltimore, launched the Argonaut, a 
submarine wrecking boat, which made a 
voyage of 200 miles under and on the 
surface of Lake Champlain, in 1897; and 
John B. Holland built the first submarine 
torpedo-boat that met the requirements 
of the United States Navy Department, 
also in 1897 (see HoL~LANpD SUBMARINE 
TorPEDO-BOAT). It is believed that Amer- 
ican-built .ssubmarines were used by Ad- 
miral Togo in destroying the Russian 
fleet in the Sea of Japan, May 27-28, 
1905. In 1910 there were twenty-seven 
submarines in service in the United 
States navy and under construction, and 
in official tests for celerity and accuracy 
of handling, for endurance under water, 
and for long-distance runs under water, 
and on the surface, marvellous results 
have been achieved by these vessels. 

Submarine Cables. The following 
tables set forth the entire system of 
submarine cables of the world, includ- 
ing those along the shores and in the bays, 
gulfs, and estuaries of rivers, but except- 
ing those in lakes and the interior water- 
courses of continents. The list includes 
all cables operated by private companies, 
and in addition thereto under the name 
of each nation is given the list of cables 
operated by the government of that na- 
tion. 


CABLES OPERATED BY PRIVATE COMPANIES, 


Company. 


Cables. 


Number of 
Length of 


eH 
wo 


Anglo-American Telegraph Co. . 9,554 
Transatlantic System — Valentia 
(Ireland) to Heart’s Content 
(Newfoundland). 
Commercial Cable Co...........45- 12 15,498 
Transatlantic System — Water- 
ville (Ireland) to Canso (Nova 
Bes ee 
Canso, N.S., to New York. 
Canso, N. 8., to Rockport, Mass. 
Commercial Pode Cable Co 
San Francisco to Manila 


10,010 
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Continued. 


Company, 


Manila to Shanghai. 
De Vils de Peel (Bonins) 4 Guam, 
Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba...... 
Coney Island (New York) to 
Havana (Cuba). 
Direct United States Cable Co....... 
Ballinskellig’s Bay (Ireland) to 
Halifax (Nova Scotia). 
Be N.5., to Rye Beach, N. 


Western Union Telegraph Co....... 
Transatlantic System — Sennen 
Cove, near Penzance, England, 

e Dover Bay, near Canso, 


Dover Bay, N. S., to New York. 
Gulf of Mexico System. 
Compagnie Franyaise des Cables Tele- 
QNODIIGUESUR cotati one cheater 
Brest (France) to Cape Cod, Mass 
Brest (France) to St. Pierre-Miq. 
St. Pierre to Cape Cod, Mass. 
Cape Cod, Mass., to New York. 
African Direct Telegraph Co........ 
Black Sea Telegraph Co........... 
Western Telegraph Co...........- 
Carcavellos, near Lisbon (Portu- 
gal), to Madeira, to St. Vincent 
(Cape Verde Islands), to Per- 
nambuco, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, Montevideo, Fayal (Azores) 
to St. Vincent (Cape Verde 
Islands). Ascension Island to 
Buenos Ayres. 
Central and South American Tele- 
graph Co 
Compania Telegrafico-Telefonica del 
STAN o Aa tect, RRO METERS LE Oa, LOO 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co..... 
Direct Spanish Telegraph Co....... 
Direct West India Cable Co........ 
Bermuda-Turk’s _ Island, 
Turk’s Island-Jamaica. 
Eastern and South African Telegraph 


Eastern Extension Australasia and 
China Telegraph Co 

Eastern Telegraph Co... vccscer0s 
Systems as follows: 
Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese; Italo- 
Greek; Austro - Greek; Greek; 
Turko-Greek; Turkish; Egypto- 
European; Egyptian; Egypto- 
Indian; Cape Town to St. Helena; 
St. Helena to Ascension Island; 
Ascension Island to St. Vincent; 
Natal-Australia. 
System West of Malta. 

Europe and Azores Telegraph Co... 

Compagnie Allemande des Cdbles 
TPOMSOUOVAIGUES | ac wise nie nis is ae 
Borkum Island to Azores to 
Coney Island, N. Y. 
Borkum Island to Vigo, Spain. 

Grande Compagnie des Telégraphes 
BUeNIONO paar s ane erent Sa 
Cables in Europe and Asia. 

Deutsch-Niederliindische Telegraph- 
CRN GESEUSCHOTOM ein hn enti & ane 
Menado (Célebés) to Japan (Caro- 

line); Guam — (Mariannes) 
Shanghai. 

Deutsch - Sudamerikanische  Tele- 
graphen gesellschaft,......0..05 

Osteuropasische Telegraphen gesells. 


Number of 
Cables. 


1 


2 


12 


24 


21 


a 
NROR 


17 


35 
102 


30 


Oro 


RATED BY PRIVATE COMPANIES,— 


Length of 
Cables 
in Nautical 
Miles. 


1,285 


3,112 


7,357 


11,430 


22,003 


13,025 


1,056 
9,556 
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CABLES OPERATED BY PRIVATE COMPANIES— 
Continued. 
oy poms 
Company Be 6238 
Sieg a2 | s023 
Zz 4 os 
Kilios (Constantinople) — Con- 
stantza (Roumania). 
Halifax and Bermudas Cable Co... . i 850 
Indo-European Telegraph Co....... 3 23 
Mexican Telegraph Co........... 5 2,821 
River Plate Telegraph Co.......... 4 218 
South American Cable Co.......... 2 1,968 
United States and Haiti Telegraph 
Ong CavleiGon seinente ia teenies 1 1,391 
West African Telegraph Co........ 8 1,469 
West Coast of America Telegraph Co. ff 1,979 
West India & Panama Telegraph Co.| 22 4,355 
Grand {totals cj srvtoievarchsyeuve terete aes 397 215,684 


CABLES OWNED BY NATIONS. 


ee IS 

Nation. 22 = 

BO BC 

4 Lal 
AMISE DLE Romer. teepsrs eer yae oe ras Goleta eters 40 419 
IBS gia ere een vara oreuene isan 5 78 
WDemimiarlen oes eterare-gc-uctsnenstae yore tenete 147 424 
France Sh cane cca c icin can ni vaneretne i 11,343 
Gernign yee) Siac cme ia eee 101 2,982 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 220 2,050 
Greece ence cone Wea. ete 47 56 
Elotlandeys jac ese veten ena eaters 49 259 
MGA Aerts craters ein ceae natant ter shoe 58 1,271 
INOR WAY: sien ce crate ane iniere 767 1,023 
Pore gal Noileccds wach Gv vieteete steteateteeie 6 120 
RUSSIA Aerie error texean 32 739 
DALI he pte tte adem eoemuspone learn cent 24 3,128 
Sweden...... 106 300 
Switzerland. . se 3 14 
PUPkey sear varvu nacht sia ocerrues 24 367 
Argentine Republic and Brazil..... 62 118 
Australia and New Zealand........ 71 911 
Bahama slslands emetic emer 1 213 
Jevalstelal, AVG AOE Songer ome aco 2 398 
Brpeisty Nas o<cissoh ceo od es aie 13 2,004 
Portuguese Possessions in Africa... . 2 26 
ADRES cared ean & Gian lee 175 3,907 
Nouvelle Calédonie.............. 1 1 
Netherlands Indies.............. 16 2,773 
Senegal MAMA csttshavc dente sieniee evar 1 3 
ISIN ce eee ot aiNicloac) oak eee 2 12 
Indo-Chine Frangaise............ 1 771 

Pacific Cable Board (cables in the 
Pacific between British America 

and. Australia) icant ess ac sere 5 7,837 
Philippine Islands ‘ 26 1,032 
VIG Sd COme ay ax sitiecenehnieiteyale Siete orelerers 2 396 
WONG ZUELE attic cee cies ee susserenmicres % 606 
United States (Alaska)........... 13 2,145 
TOta acne tesatapetste srsneistw hl causlestave ts 6 2,130 48,080 


On Sept. 23, 1901, the commercial Pa- 
cific Company was incorporated in Al- 
bany, N. Y., for the purpose of laying a 
submarine cable from San Francisco to 
Manila, the line to touch Hawaii, Midway 
Island, and Guam. The first message was 
sent by President Roosevelt from Oyster 


Bay to Governor Taft at Manila on July 
4, 1903. The entire length of the cable is 
7,613 miles, the first part, from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii, being 2,276 miles. The 
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Present day. 


TYPES OF CABLES USED SINCE 1858, 


new cable connects at Manila with the 
present one, running thence to Japan, and 
also with the one running to China. This 
insures direct telegraphic communication 
between the United States, the Philippine 
Islands, China, and Japan without, as 
heretofore required, transit across Europe. 
Iixtensions to various systems are in ac- 
tive preparation, especially in the Orient. 

Submarine Telegraph. See ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

Subsidies. National aids for the pro- 
motion of public conveniences in the Unit- 
ed States have mostly taken, since 1838, 
the forms of land grants, special pay- 
ments for the transportation of the mail 
by railroads and steamships, and grants 
of land and annual appropriations of 
money for the establishment and mainte- 
nance in the several States of institu- 
tions to further the dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Railroads and agricultural colleges have 
so far profited most largely by this form 
of assistance. In the case of railroads, 
both national, State, ard (for loeal econ- 
nections) municipal governments have con- 
tributed vast aggregate sums of money 
in the form of gift, loan, or subscription 
to develop such communications. The 
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most conspicuous instance of this was 
that of the national government in aid 
of the three Pacific railroads, to which 
it gave some 33,000,000 acres of the pub- 
lic domain and a cash subsidy of more 
than $25,000 per mile. 

In the popular sense the word “ sub- 
sidy ” as related to affairs of the United 
States, applies most particularly to the 
question of national grants to promote 
the building of American “ bottoms,” or 
vessels of strictly American ownership 
and management. 

This takes us back to 1838. In that 
year the British government granted a 
subsidy of £81,000 per annum to the Cu- 
nard Steamship Line, which is believed to 
have been the first aid by any government 
to the building of vessels to sail under 
its flag. In 1840 an attempt was made to 
induce Congress to sanction an annual 
subsidy for the establishment of mail- 
carrying steamship lines, but it failed. 
In 1845 another attempt, in a somewhat 
different form, succeeded so far as to se- 
cure authority for the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to contract for the transportation of 
foreign mail in steamships sailing under 
the American flag. In 1847 Congress en- 
acted that the Secretary of the Navy be 
required “to arrange for United States 
steamships to carry the mail from New 
York to Liverpool, to the West Indies and 
Gulf ports, and from Panama up the 
Pacifie coast.” 

In 1852 the cost to the government for 
the foreign mail service had reached 
$2,000,000 per annum, and shortly after- 
wards Congress abolished all subsidies for 
this purpose. The agitation for subsidiz- 
ing American steamship lines, however, 
soon broke out afresh, but it bore no 
fruitage, and it has developed in Congress 
frequently since. 

An act of March 3, 1891, directed the 
Postmaster-General to pay first-class ves- 
sels $4 per mile run for carrying foreign 
mail, provided such vessels could be util- 
ized as naval auxiliaries in cases of emer- 
gency. In the following year an arrange- 
ment was sanctioned with the Internation- 
al Navigation Company for a European 
mail service by the steamships Paris and 
New York, sailing under an American 
registry. These vessels, it may be re- 
called, were drafted into the naval service 


at the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war, being temporarily renamed the Yale 
and Harvard respectively. 

Later attempts to secure the passage by 
Congress of a ship-subsidy bill were made 
in 1901-02, when a bill introduced by 
Senator William P. Frye got as far as to 
receive a favorable report from the Senate 
Committee on Commerce (Jan. 17, 1902), 
the session of Congress closing without 
further result; and again in 1907, when 
the House passed a modified bill, and 
Congress adjourned without definite ac- 
tion. 

For some of the results of subsidizing 
railroads, see REPUDIATION oF STATE 
Depts. 

Sub-Treasury, Tur. The United 
States government first assumed control of 
its own funds in 1840, the money being 
deposited in two corporations known as 
Banks of the United States. Previous to 
that year public moneys were deposited 
in various State banks selected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The suspen- 
sion of specie payments in May, 1837 (see 
SpEcrE CrrcuLar, THE) not only led to a 
general panic, but shut up a large amount 
of national government money. In 1840, 
when an attempt was made to secure a 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, an attempt was also made 
to secure the necessary repeal of the in- 
dependent treasury act. The latter meas- 
ure passed both Houses, and became a law 
Aug. 13, 1841. The next Congress had a 
sufficient Whig majority in the Senate to 
overcome the Democratic majority in the 
House, and to defeat any effort to renew 
the sub-treasury system. For five years, 
therefore, after the repeal of the sub- 
treasury act, the treasury was managed 
practically at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary and without special regulations by 
law. The election of James K. Polk 
brought in a Congress largely Democratic 
in both branches. In 1846 a bill was in- 
troduced to renew the sub-treasury sys- 
tem. It passed both Houses, and became 
a law, Aug. 6. This act was practically 
the same as-that of July 4, 1840, and has 
since remained in force with but little 
change. 

On Feb. 25, 1863, the act creating a sys- 
tem of national banks became a law. This 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
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to make specified depositories of the pub- 
lie moneys, except receipts from customs. 
The original sub-treasury acts provided 
for seven places of deposit—New York, 
Boston, Charleston, St. Louis, and the 
treasury at Washington, the first four be- 
ing under the control of assistant treas- 
urers. The status of the sub-treasury 
system in 1901 is clearly defined in the 
prescribed duties of the treasurer of the 
United States—viz., “ . is charged 
with the receipt and disbursement of all 
public moneys that may be deposited in 
the treasury at Washington, and the sub- 
treasuries at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco, and in the national bank United 
States depositories.” 

Sucker State, a cant name given to the 
State of Illinois. On the great prairies 
the crawfish makes holes and descends 
to the water beneath. The traveller across 
the great plains, in early times, provided 
himself with a long hollow reed, by which 
he sucked the pure water from these holes. 
From this circumstance the settlers on 
the prairies were called Suckers, a name 
afterwards applied to all the inhabitants 
of the State. 

Sufferers’ Lands. In the history of 
Connecticut, the designation of a tract of 
500,000 acres of land at the western ex- 
tremity of the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve in Ohio, given by the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut to the inhabitants 
of the towns in that State who had lost 
property in British incursions during the 
Revolutionary War, and to the heirs or 
assigns of those who had died. The total 
number of sufferers was reported at 1,870, 
and the aggregate losses about £161,500. 
The grant by the Assembly was made on 
May 11, 1792. In 1796 the sufferers were 
incorporated in Connecticut, and in 1803 
in Ohio. The State of Connecticut sub- 
sequently sold the whole tract for $1,200,- 
000. See CLEAVELAND, Mosrs; GARFIELD, 
JAMES ABRAM. 

Suffolk, Oprrations AT. In 1863 Gen. 
Joun J. Prox (q.v.) was in command of 
9,000 men at Suffolk, in southeastern Vir- 
ginia, where he had erected strong defen- 
sive works. Believing he was preparing 
there a base of operations for a movement 
against Richmond, in conjunction with 


the Army of the Potomac, the Confed- 
erate authorities took countervailing 
measures, and in February, 1863, Gen. 
James Longstreet was placed in command 
of the Confederate forces in that region, 
then fully 30,000 strong. Early in April 
Longstreet made a descent upon Peck with 
28,000 men. He thought his movement 
was so well masked that he should take 
the Nationals by surprise. He drove in 
their pickets; but Peck, aware of his 
expedition, was ready for him. He had 
been reinforced by a division under Gen- 
eral Getty, making the number of his ef- 
fective men 14,000. The Confederates 
were foiled; and in May, 1863, Longstreet 
abandoned the enterprise and retreated, 
pursued some distance by Generals Cor- 
coran and Dodge and Colonel Foster. The 
siege of Suffolk had continued for several 
weeks before the final dash upon it, the 
object being the recovery of the whole 
country south of the James River, ex- 
tending to Albemarle Sound, in North 
Carolina; the ports of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth; 80 miles of new railroad iron; the 
equipment of two roads; and the capture 
of all the United States forces and prop- 
erty, with some thousands of contrabands. 
The services of the troops under Peck were 
of vast importance. Besides preserving 
that region from seizure, they kept Long- 
street and a large Confederate force from 
joining Lee. 

Suffolk Resolutions. At a meeting of 
delegates of every town in Suffolk county, 
Mass., on Sept. 9, 1774, nineteen bold 
resolutions, prefaced by a long preamble, 
were adopted and laid before the Conti- 
nental Congress. They declared, 1. The 
loyalty of the people to the King; 2. 
That it was their duty to defend and pre- 
serve their civil and religious liberties; 
3. That the late laws of Parliament con- 
cerning the people of Massachusetts were 
gross infractions of popular rights; 4. 
That no obedience was due to either or 
any part of the acts complained of; 5. 
That the act for the appointment of ju- 
dicial officers by the Crown was unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore not to be regarded; 
6. That justices disqualified by the late 
acts should be supported in the continued 
performance of their duties, and that ered- 
itors ought to be lenient during the con- 
fusion caused by the obnoxious laws; 7. 
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That they recommend all collectors of 
taxes to retain the moneys in their hands 
until action should be had by arbitration 
or otherwise; 8. That the mandamus coun- 
sellors be recommended forthwith to 
sign, or be regarded as publie enemies; 
9. That the erection of fortifications on 
Boston Neck be condemned; 10. Also the 
Quebee Act as dangerous to the Protestant 
religion; 11. That the people be recom- 
mended to prepare for war; 12. That the 
people should act only on the defensive 
as long as possible; 13. That the propo- 
sition to transport beyond the sea. for 
trial be condemned; 14. That non-inter- 
course in trade with Great Britain be es- 
tablished; 15. That domestie arts and 
manufactures be encouraged; 16. That a 
Provincial Congress was necessary and 
should be chosen; 17. That obedience to 
the Continental Congress should be given; 
18. That all riots and violence be avoid- 
ed; and, 19. That provision be made for 
unity of action, in case hostilities should 
be begun at any place. ‘These resolves 
formed the basis of important action in 
the Continental Congress. 

Suffrage Laws in the United States. 
See ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


re- 


Suffrage, EXCLUSIONS FROM. See 
ELEcTIVE FRANCHISE. 
Suffrage, Woman. In the United 


States women possess suffrage upon equal 
terms with men at all elections in six 
States: In Wyoming, established in 1869; 
in Colorado, in 1893; in Utah, in 1896; 
in Idaho, in 1896; in Washington, in 1910; 
ju California, in 1911. 

In Kansas women possess school suf- 
frage, established in 1861; municipal suf- 
frage, established in 1887; and bond suf- 
frage in 1903. Full suffrage was rejected 
by the Kansas legislature in 1909. 

In 1910 woman suffrage was defeated 
in the Massachusetts house of represen- 
tatives by a vote of 47 to 148. It was 
acted upon unfavorably by the judiciary 
committees of both houses of the New 
York legislature. Woman school suffrage 
was rejected by the Louisiana legislature, 
and municipal suffrage by the Maryland 
legislature. 

The California Republican State con- 
vention of 1910 adopted a resolution fa- 
voring submission to the voters of a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for 

VIII.—31. 


woman suffrage, and such amendment was 
adopted in 1911. 

On Feb. 8, 1912, the Virginia house of 
representatives defeated a bill providing 
for a constitutional amendment extending 
equal suffrage to women, but adopted an 
amendment providing for the submission 
to popular vote of a measure granting suf- 
frage to women on matters affecting prop- 
erty they may own, and affecting school 
affairs. See WomEN, ADVANCEMENT OF. 

Woman suffrage amendments were voted 
upon in Oregon, Washington, South Dako- 
ta, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona 
in November, 1910. 

School suffrage for women prevails in 
some form in 29 States, as follows: Ariz- 
ona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. 

In 1887 Montana gave tax-paying wom- 
en the right to vote on questions submit- 
ted to taxpayers; in 1894 bond suffrage 
was given to women in Iowa; in 1898 the 
women of Minnesota were given the right 
to vote for library trustees, and in the 
same year Louisiana gave women tax- 
payers the right to vote in person or by 
proxy on all questions of taxation. In 
1908 Michigan adopted a constitutional 
amendment providing for tax-paying suf- 
frage for women taxpayers. 

In 1901 the New York legislature 
passed a law providing that “a woman 
who possesses the qualifications to vote 
for village or for town officers, except the 
qualification of sex, who is the owner of 
property in the village assessed upon the 
last preceding assessment roll thereof, is 
entitled to vote upon a proposition to 
raise money by tax or assessment.” 

In Great Britain women can vote for 
all offices except members of Parliament. 

In Australia and New Zealand women 
have full suffrage; also in the Isle of Man, 
Teeland, and Finland. They have full par- 
liamentary suffrage in Norway. 

Women have municipal suffrage in On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Quebec, 
British Columbia, and the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, in Iceland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
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In France women engaged in commerce 
have the right to vote for judges of the 
Tribunal of Commerce. Women have some 
voting privileges in Cape Colony. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance is composed of National Woman Suf- 
frage Associations composed of twenty- 
two nations. Its officers are: president, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, New York; vice- 
president, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Lon- 
don; second vice-president, Annie Fuhrl- 
yelm, Finland; treasurer, Mrs. Stanton 
Coit, London; secretaries—first, Mrs. An- 
nie Lundin, Germany; second, Miss Mar- 
tina Kramers, Holland; Miss Signe Berg- 
man, Sweden. 

The officers of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association are: Rey. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Moylan, Pa., presi- 
dent; Catharine W. McCulloch, Evanston, 
Ill., first vice-president; Kate M. Gordon, 
New Orleans, La., second vice-president; 
Mary W. Dennett, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 


ond auditor. National Headquarters, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The New York State Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage has its central 
office in New York City. Its officers are 
as follows: Mrs. Francis N. Scott, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fritz Achelis, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Mrs. William A. Putnam, Mrs. 
Robert McVickar, Mrs. George D. Miller, 
and Mrs. William P. Northrup, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Francis 8. Bangs, treas- 
urer; Mrs. George Phillips, secretary; 
Room 819, Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. There are also organizations 
in Massachusetts, Illinois, Oregon, Iowa, 
Washington, and California. These are 
founded with the object of testifying to 
legislative committees and through the 
medium of the public press that the op- 
position to woman suffrage is based upon 
what is claimed to be “the intelligent 
conviction of the majority of representa- 
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lla S. Stewart, Chicago, recording seecre- 
tary; Jessie Ashley, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, treasurer; Miss Laura 
Clay, Lexington, Ky., first auditor; Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass., sec- 
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tive women in all lines of social, indus- 
trial, and domestic progress.” 

Sugar (Saccharum officinarum) is sup- 
posed to have been known to the ancient 
Jews. Found in India by Nearchus, ad- 
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miral of Alexander, 325 p.c. An Oriental 
nation in alliance with Pompey used the 
juice of the cane as a common beverage. 
It was prescribed as a medicine by Galen, 
second century. Brought into Europe from 
Asia, 625 A.p.; in large quantities, 1150. 
Attempted to be cultivated in Italy, not 
succeeding, the Portuguese and Spaniards 
carried it to America about 1510. 

Sugar in the United States.—Sugar-cane 
first grown in part of territory now con- 
stituting the United States, 1751; first 
American sugar-mill built near New Or- 
leans, 1758; sugar first manufactured 
from sorghum, 1882. A bounty was 
granted by Congress from July 1, 1891, 
to July 1, 1905, of 2 cents a pound on 
sugar not less than 90° by the polariscope 
from cane, beets, sorghum, and maple 
produced in the United States, and test- 
ing less than 90° and not less than 80°, 
13, cents, Oct. 1, 1890. 

Including imports and domestic pro- 
duction, about 7,500,000,000 pounds of 
sugar were consumed in the United States 
in the year ended June 30, 1910. The 
average per capita consumption, 82 
pounds, exceeded that of any preceding 
year. The production of cane-sugar in 
the United States was 750,000,000 pounds, 
and of beet-sugar, 1,025,000,000 pounds, 
the highest record of any preceding year. 
Of the total production, the Hawaiian 
Islands furnished 1,111,000,000 pounds; 
Porto Rico, 569,000,000; and the Philip- 
pine Islands, 176,000,000; in each case 
more than in any previous year. The 
imports from foreign countries aggregated 


3,918,000,000 pounds, a reduction in a 
year of 188,000,000 pounds. Foreign 
countries supplied 51 per cent. of the 


sugar consumed, as compared with an 
average of 75 per cent. in several preced- 


ing years. In the period of 1899-1910 
the production of beet-sugar increased 


from 73,000,000 pounds to 1,025,000,000 
pounds, an increase off 952,000,000 pounds. 

Cane-Sugar.—According to a_ special 
report of the Bureau of the Census on 
Cane and Beet Sugar (1911), there were 
in the United States 192 cane-sugar manu- 
facturing ees pee operated on a 
capital ee $36,262,000; using materials 
that cost $20,336,000; and having prod- 
ucts valued at $29,351,000. Formerly 
sugar was manufactured from cane in a 
number of States, but now it is con- 
fined almost entirely to the State of 
Louisiana (188 establishments), with 
four establishments in Texas. The quan- 
tity of cane treated in the mills was 
4,628,200 tons, and of the value of prod- 
ucts, that of sugar constituted 89 per cent. 
of the total, molasses 9.6 per cent., and 
sirup 1.4 per cent. 

Beet-Sugar.—Sixty-five establishments 
were engaged in the manufacture of beet- 
sugar, which now constitutes a large 
proportion of the total sugar production 
of the world. The ‘acreage planted in 
beets was 416,000, an increase of 207 per 
cent. in ten years; and the production, 
3,965,300 tons, an increase of 399 per cent. 
The following table shows the quantities 
and values of the different manufactured 
products by States: 


PRODUCTS. 
: Sugar. Molasses. 3 
State. a 3 BA 
3 a Granulated. Raw. ae 
GE > . nS 
4 = ; £ é 3 g 4 se 
, g E a a] 4 E e e 
ES - m - & - | = 
United Beles: Himopas 65| $48, 122,000| 496,800] $45,646,000]4, 900} $292,000 20,812,800}$1,129,000 $1,055,000 
akiornia... 10| 11,981,000)126,600} 11,717,000 200} 11,000} 2,135,800 74,000 178,000 
Wolorddo ns cease. 16] 13,729,000) 147,000 13, 011,000}1,600} 114, ‘000 oh ,669,200 381,000 223,000 
VIZ CY aM ayers 2 tetera 16 10,477,000, 103,900 ' 9,757,000} 600} 41, 000 5,016,700 337,000 342,000 
SWVASCONSIN «il oy wens. 4 1,366,000) 13,000} 1,249,000) ....| ....,.. 832,400 68,000 50,000 
All other states*.... 19 BOER, 106,300} 9 912,000 2, 500 126,000 ace ie 269,000 262,000 


* Includes establishments distributed as follows: Arizona, 1; Idaho, 3; Illinois, 


Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; Nebraska, 1; New York, 


1; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 1; 
1; Ohio, 1: Oregon, 1; Utah, 5: Washington, Pee in 


1904—Idaho, 3 3; Minnesota, 1; Nebraska, 3; New York, Ug Ohio, 1; Oregon, 1; Utah, 4; Washington, B. 
In 1899—Colorado, 1; Mlinois, 1; Minnesota, is Nebraska, 3; New "Mexico, 1; New York, 2; Oregon, 1; 


Utah, 3; and Washington, ils 
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The following was the production of — 
sugar in 1908-09 by the principal sugar- 
growing countries, in tons of 2,240 lbs.: SS 
| 

Countries, Cane-sugar, Countries. Cane-sugar, Countries, Beet-sugar. 
Louisiana sean: SHO, OOK dave weeueers tareeuerses 1,241,885]|United States........ 384,010 
IX aKoMansoives omediomar 24:5, O00! Ea welt sreiesseletuere tere tie 475,000||Germany 2,080,000 
Guba aoe ameter 1,485,000) 'Queensland.......... 151,554||Austria...... 1,398,000 
British West Indies... .| 90,000}|Mauritius........... 195,000:/France...... 802,000 
Haiti and S. Domingo . 80,000||Demerara........... 217, 176i Reossitte sac cones ee 1,265,000 
Perunen vcore 150,000|/Argentina........... 162,479||Belgium............. 258,000 
Brazil scam ey kee eiachos 248,000||Philippines.......... 150;000)|(Elollanaie se etre eer 214,000 
COUNTRIES IMPORTING SUGAR Sugar Act. The popular name of an 
Pounds. act of the British Parliament, officially 
PAUSE RATA eecss evens sons, «ore eicbets 223,324,304 known as the molasses act. In 1733 the 
[eign INNOKEY Shes canon oo 1,254,130,976 British government laid a prohibitive duty 
Cana Warmers cst. tsuncmetrer: 522,558,227 on all sugar and molasses imported into 
(Olin Se Race ara GeO O Le 153,624,041 North America from the islands of France, 
GUINIEE esos Ain’ ROO ERIERS Owe 743,704,800 for the purpose of compelling the people 
IDEAS) ALS odore.6 Oda ane 84,324,407 of New England particularly to purchase 
IBINAACE coves AA NROON ee aoe 3,663,325,456 their sugar and molasses from the planters 
Ory Diet tasree iene ss cesele stots « 108,403,341 in the English West Indies. In 1763, 
dE  nagoemo Onno oaUDe 97,575,050 when Lord Grenville became prime min- 
Biramnceie vente surieletnoads acts 238,557,561 ister, he introduced into Parliament two 
CEASED on ao Gancome ON oaauOr 298,867,600 measures of vast importance to the Amer- 
Netherlands: ssc 0. es 156,036,526 ican colonists. The’ first was the revival 
ING PASM NIG, Goad bemmne tc 116,441,136 of the old molasses act; the second was 
INOTIW, a Vammetraenensrenste.tts oneal eters 98,677,191 the notorious Srampe Act (q.v.). The 
PCTS 1G aero catte roles: chao ate 201,246,499 immediate effects of the reinforcement of 
SIMD a POnCM prereset ieickcerss 125,336,667 the molasses act were seen in the trade 
SWiItZEM]AD dy veresasteke tench crs ait 201,421,100 relations between the New England colo- 
MUSE Mee hated «aioe o OF tao Dato 302,621,963 nies and the French West Indies. The 
UnitedsS tatestaccsan andi 3,816,596,855 New England people depended largely 


All Other Countries ...... 792,612,747 upon the products of their fisheries, and 
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a considerable portion found a ready mar- 
ket in the French West Indies. Those 
possessions in turn depended upon the 
molasses raised therein, and the French 
government, in order to force a market 
for the sugar, forbade the planters pay- 
ing for the fish with anything except mo- 


SS 
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lasses. The trade between the New Eng- 
land colonies and the French West Indies, 
accordingly, becoming a matter of great 
importance to the people of both sections, 
and the reinforcements of the original act 
could have but two results: either the 
New-Englanders would have to pay the 
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SUGAR-HOUSE PRISON—SULLIVAN 


exorbitant duty on the French West Indies 
molasses, or have it seized without cere- 
mony or compensation. 

Sugar-house Prison. The principal 
place of imprisonment within the limits 
of New York City during the British oe- 
cupation. The sugar-house was a_ brick 
building five stories high, near the Old 
Middle Dutch Church. Here were con- 
fined the prisoners taken on Long Island 
and elsewhere, and many patriotic citi- 
zens. Owing to improper food, clothing, 
and medical attendance the prisoners died 
by the thousands. It was the pitiable con- 
dition of these unfortunate heroes that 
led Washington to refuse to regard them 
as fair subjects for exchange, because, as 
he wrote to Lord Howe, “ You give us only 
the dead or dying for our well-fed and 
healthy prisoners.” The prison-ship JEr- 
SEY (q.v.) was anchored in Wallabout 
Bay. Over 11,000 men died in this hulk. 
A monument to their memory was erected 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Many thousands died 
in the other prisons in New York City. 

Sugar Trust. See Trusts. 

Sullivan, Forr, the former name of 
Fort Moultrie. On the morning of July 
30, 1776, General Lee reviewed the gar- 
rison of’ Fort Sullivan, and bestowed on 
them marked praise for their valor and 
fortitude in its defence. At the same 
time Mrs. Susanna Elliot, young and beau- 
tiful, with the women of Charleston, 
stepped forth and presented to Moultrie’s 
regiment a pair of silken colors, one of 
blue, the other of crimson, both richly 
embroidered by their own hands. In a 
low, sweet voice, Mrs. Elliot said: “ Your 
gallant behavior in defence of liberty and 
your country entitle you to the highest 
honors. Accept these two standards as 
a reward justly due to your regiment; 
and I make not the least doubt, under 
Heaven’s protection, you will stand by 
them as long as they can wave in the 
air of liberty.” On receiving them Moul- 
trie said: “ The colors shall be honorably 
supported, and shall never be tarnished.” 
On the morning of July 4 Governor Rut- 
ledge visited the garrison, and in the 
name of South Carolina thanked them; 
and to Sergeant Jasper he offered a lieu- 
tenant’s commission and a sword. The 
sergeant refused the former, but accept- 
ed the latter. The fort on Sullivan’s 


Island which Moultrie had se gallantly 
defended was fenamed Fort Moultrie. 

Sullivan, James, lawyer; born in Ber- 
wick, Me., April 22, 1744; began practice 
in Biddeford in 1770; member of the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention in 
1779-80; attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts in 1790-1807 ; elected governor in 1807 
and 1808. His publications include Obser- 
vations on the Government of the United 
States; History of the District of Maine; 
History of Land-Titles in Massachusetts ; 
Dissertation on the Constitutional Liberty 
of the Press; Correspondence with Colonel 
Pickering; History of the Penobscot Ind- 
ians, in the Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections, ete. He died in Boston, Mass., 
Dee. 10, 1808. 

Sullivan, Joun, military officer; born 
in Berwick, Me., Feb. 17, 1740; was a 
lawyer, an earnest patriot, and a mem- 
ber of the first Continental Congress. In 
December, 1774, he, with John Langdon, 
led a force against Fort William and 
Mary, near Portsmouth, and took from 
it 100 barrels of gunpowder, fifteen can- 
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non, small-arms, and stores. In June, 
1775, he was appointed one of the briga- 
dier- generals of the Continental army, 
and commanded on Winter Hill in the 
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siege of Boston. After the evacuation in 
March, 1776, he was sent with troops 
to reinforce the army in Canada, of which 
he took command on the death of Gen- 
eral Thomas, June 2, 1776, and soon after- 


battle, he withdrew with slight loss. The 
atrocities of the Indians (especially the 
Senecas, the most westerly of the Six 
Nations) in the Wyoming Valley, and 
their continual raids upon the frontier 
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wards exhibited great skill in effecting a 
retreat from that province. On the ar- 
rival of Gates to succeed Sullivan, the 
latter joined the army under Washington 
at New York, and at the battle of Long 
Island, in August, he was made prisoner. 
He was soon exchanged for General Pres- 
cott, and, joining Washington in West- 
chester county, accompanied him in his 
retreat across New Jersey. On the capture 
of Lee, he took command of the troops 
under that officer, and performed good 
service at Trenton and Princeton. In 
August, 1777, he made an unsuccessful at- 
tack on the British on Staten Island, and 
then joining Washington, commanded the 
right wing in the battle of Brandywine. 
He skilfully led in the battle of German- 
town, and would have driven the British 
from Rhode Island, or captured them, in 
August, 1778, had not D’Estaing failed 
to co-operate with him. After a sharp 


settlements in New York, caused a re- 
taliatory expedition to be made ints their 
country in the summer of 1779. It was 
led by General Sullivan, who was instruct- 
ed to “chastise and humble the Six Na- 
tions.” He collected troops in the Wy- 
oming Valley, and marched (July 31), 
up the Susquehanna with about 3,000 sol- 
diers. At Tioga Point he met (Aug. 22) 
Gen. James Clinton, who had come from 
the Mohawk Valley with about 1,600 men 
to join him. On the 29th they fell upon 
some Tories and Indians who were pretty 
strongly fortified at Chemung (now El 
mira), and dispersed them. Before they 
could rally, Sullivan had pushed onward 
to the Genesee River, when he began the 
work of destruction. In the course of 
three weeks he destroyed forty Indian vil- 
lages and a vast amount of food growing 
in fields and gardens. In fields and gran- 
aries 160,000 bushels of corn were wasted 
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by fire. In the reaction they had greater 
strength, and by it the fires of deeper 
hatred of the white people were kindled 
far and wide among the Indian tribes. 
After this campaign Sullivan resigned his 
commission on account of his shattered 
health, and received the thanks of Con- 
gress. He took a seat in Congress late in 
1780, and aided in suppressing the mu- 
tiny in the Pennsylvania line. From 1782 
to 1786 he was attorney-general of New 
Hampshire, and from 1786 to 1789 was 
president of that commonwealth. From 
1789 until his death he was United States 
judge of New Hampshire. He died in 
Durham, N. H., Jan. 23, 1795. 

Sully, Atrrep, military officer; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1821; son of Thomas 
Sully, the emigrant painter; graduated at 
West Point in 1841; served in the Semi- 
nole War and in the war against Mexico. 
He was in the principal battles of the 
Army of the Potomac in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in the battle of Chancellorsville. 
He died in Fort Vancouver, Washington 
Territory, April 17, 1879. 

Sully, Tuomas, painter; born in Horn- 
castle, England, June 8, 1783; came to 
the United States with his parents, who 
were players, when he was ten years of 
age. At fifteen he began to paint at 
Charleston, 8. C., and at twenty estab- 
lished himself as a portrait-painter at 
Richmond, Va. He went to Philadelphia 
in 1809, where he resided and practised 
his profession until his death, Nov. 5, 
1872. During a visit to England (1837- 
38) he painted a portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria. His picture of Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware is in the possession of 
the Boston Museum. 

“Sultana” Disaster. 


The Sultana 
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Sumner, CirAriEs, statesman; born in 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 6, 1811; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1830. Appointed a 
reporter of the United States Circuit 
Court, he published Swmner’s Reports 
(3 volumes), containing the decisions of 
Judge Story. He also edited the American 
Jurist, a quarterly law magazine of high 
reputation. For three winters, while Judge 
Story was absent at Washington, Mr. Sum- 


was the last boat that attempted to pass 
up the Mississippi before the Confederate 
ram Webb came out of Red River, in 
April, 1865. At Vicksburg the boat took 
on a lot of paroled prisoners, comprising 
thirty-three officers and 1,833 men. On 
the night of April 27 the boilers exploded 
and the steamer sank. Seventeen officers 
and 1.084 men were lost. Besides the 
soldiers, the Sultana carried 70 cabin 
passengers and a crew of 85, of whom 
about 137 were lost, making a total loss 
of about 1,238 persons. 

Sulu, or Jolo, Archipelago, an archi- 
pelago occupying the centre of the south- 
ern line of the Philippine Archipelago, 
comprising 188 islands stretching s. w. 
between Mindanao and Borneo; area, 
1,029 square miles. Pop. (1903), 65,132; 
capital, Sulu, on island of the same name; 
race, Moro; language, Moro-Suluano and 
Moro-Somal. 

Summerfield, Joun, clergyman; born 
in Preston, England, Jan. 31, 1798; was 
educated at a Moravian school; came to 
New York in 1821, and was admitted to 
the Methodist conference of that State. 
He preached in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington in 1822, his eloquence 
arousing enthusiasm. He went to France: 
in 1822, and returned to the United States 
in 1824 and preached in the large cities. 
He was the founder of the American Tract 
Society. He died in New York City, 
June 13, 1825. 

Summit Point (Va.), Barrre at. Dur- 
ing Sheridan’s Shenandoah campaign he 
encountered a part of General Early’s 
troops at this point. The Confederates 
inflicted a loss of over 250 men, mostly of 
the Sixth Army Corps under General 
Getty. 
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ner was lecturer to the Law School at 
Harvard, and his familiar theme was con- 
stitutional law and the law of nations. In 
1837 he visited Europe, travelled extensive- 
ly on the Continent, and resided nearly a 
year in England. Bearing a complimentary 
letter to the latter country from Judge 
Story, he was cordially received, and was 
introduced by statesmen on the floor of 
the House of Parliament. In 1840 he re- 
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turned to Boston, and in 1841-46 he pub- 
lished an edition with annotations of 
Vesey’s Reports (20 volumes). 

His first participation in active politics 
was in 1845. On July 4 he delivered an 
oration before the municipal authorities 
of Boston on the True Grandeur of 
Nations. At that time war with Mexico 
was impending. He denounced the war sys- 
tem as a means for determining inter- 
national questions, and declared that it 
ought to be superseded by peaceful arbi- 
tration. This oration attracted 
much attention, led to much con- 
troversy, and was widely circu- 
lated in America and Europe. 
This was followed by many pub- 
lie addresses on kindred themes, 
and his reputation as an orator, 
suddenly created, made them wide- 
ly and thoughtfully read. He 
then first appeared as a public 
opponent of slavery, and opposed 
the annexation of Texas because 
he believed it was intended to ex- 
tend the boundaries of that labor 
system in our country. From that 
day until his death Sumner was 
an earnest advocate of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. In 1846 he 
addressed the Whig State con- 
vention of Massachusetts on The 
Anti-slavery Doctrine of the Whig 
Party, and soon afterwards pub- 
lished a letter of rebuke to Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, Representative 
in Congress from Boston, for vot- 
ing in favor of war with Mexico. 
He finally left the Whig party and 
joined the Free-soilers (see FREE- 
som Parry), supporting Van 
Buren for President in 1840. 

In April, 1851, Mr. Sumner was elected 
by a coalition of Democrats and Free- 
soilers in the Massachusetts legislature to 
the United States Senate, to fill the place 
vacated by Daniel Webster. He took his 
seat Dec. 1, 1851, and kept it by succes- 
sive re-elections until his death. He was 
recognized as the leader in all anti- 
slavery movements in the Senate, and his 
political action in the matter was guided 
by the formula “ Freedom is national, 
Slavery is sectional.” He took a very 
active part in the debates on the Kan- 
sas questions. His speech on The Crime 
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against Kansas took two days in its de- 
livery, May 19 and 20, 1856 (see page 460). 
Some passages in it greatly incensed the 
members of Congress from South Carolina, 
and one of them, Preston S. BRooKs (q.¥.), 
assaulted Senator Sumner while he was 
writing at his desk in the Senate cham- 
ber on May 26. Brooks approached Sum- 
ner with a gutta-percha. cane and dealt 
him such a blow on the head that he fell 
insensible upon the floor. From this blow 
he never fully recovered. Brooks was re- 
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warded for this act by his constituents 
with the present of a gold-headed cane and 
a re-election to Congress. 

In the Senate in January, 1862, Senator 
Sumner argued that the seizure of Mason 
and Slidell was unjustifiable, a/zording to 
the principles of international law. His 
voice was heard frequently during the war 
in defence of the national policy, and in 
1865 he pronounced a eulogy on President 
Lincoln. In April, 1869, his speech on 
American claims on England caused great 
excitement and indignation in Great Brit- 
ain, where it was supposed to threaten 
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war and an attempt to excite popular 
feeling against that country. In the 
same year his opposition to the scheme 
for the annexation of Santo Domingo to 
the United States brought him into col- 
lision with President Grant, and led to 
Sumner’s removal from the chairmanship 
of the committee on foreign relations in 
March, 1870. He afterwards separated 
from the Republican party, and supported 
(1872) for the Presidency the nominee of 
the Liberal. Republicans and Democratic 
party—Horace Greeley. He opposed Gen- 
eral Grant’s renomination, and at a con- 
vention of Democrats and Liberal Repub- 
licans held at Worcester in September, 
1872, he was nominated for governor of 
Massachusetts. He was then in England 
in search of health, and declined. He re- 
turned home and to the Senate late in 
1872, and in the course of the session he 
introduced an unpopular bill, which drew 
from the Massachusetts legislature in 
1873 a vote of censure. It was to remove 
from the regimental colors of the army 
and from the army register the names 
of battles won by Union troops in the 
Civil War. The vote of censure was re- 
scinded in 1874, a short time before his 
death, in Washington, D. C., March 11, 
1874. See Kansas, NEBRASKA, CIVIL 
Ricuts BILu. 

Sumner the Statesman.—United States 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
has given an analytical review of the 
public career of Mr. Sumner, dealing in 
large measure with the qualities that are 
essential in true statesmanship. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of Senator Hoar’s 
points and conclusions: 


The history of Mr. Sumner’s prepara- 
tion for statesmanship covers the period 
from his birth until, on July 4, 1845, at 
the age of thirty-four, he delivered the 
oration on The True Grandeur of Nations, 
which is the first of his productions to 
which he has given a place among his 
collectea works. This oration gave its 
author a conspicuous position among the 
public men of the country. He held no 
office until his election to the Senate, six 
years later. It is probable that when 
Sumner accepted the invitation of the city 
authorities of Boston to deliver the Fourth- 
of-July oration, he had no other expecta- 
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tion for his life than to gain a living by 
a not very distinguished or successful prac- 
tice at the bar of Suffolk, and that the 
height of his ambition was to be the com- 
panion or successor of Story, or Green- 
leaf, as a teacher of law at Cambridge. 
There are traces in the letters of his 
frierids of great though vague expecta- 
tions of his future greatness. Mr. Web- 
ster, in giving him a prize for an essay 
just after he left college, remarked kindly 
that “the public held a pledge of him.” 
But each of these friendly prophets would 
probably have deemed Sumner’s opinions 
and methods, at that day of the greatest 
social and political intolerance of unpop- 
ular opinion, an insuperable obstacle to 
his success. But this oration reveals its 
author full grown. It was an attack on 
the most gigantie evil of all history, in 
the presence of a hostile audience, with- 
out regard to the dissenting opinions of 
friends, the orator planting himself on the 
simplest maxims of right as his premises, 
and justifying his argument by citing the 
opinions of great authorities in literature, 
ethics, and jurisprudence. We do not 
think of any change of method, opinion, 
style, or manner, which came to. Sumner 
after that day, except, perhaps, a certain 
heaviness of delivery and loss of mag- 
netism, partly the result of the habit of 
reading his important speeches from 
printed slips in his later years, and partly 
the physical result of the assault made 
upon him in the Senate chamber. The 
courage, the glowing eloquence, the lofty 
confidence, the faith in the ideals to which 
he ever remained true, each of these is 
here disclosed. 

Before he left college Sumner had be- 
come a good scholar in Latin and Greek. 
He failed utterly in mathematics. ‘“ He 
delighted in Seott’s novels, but most of 
all in Shakespeare, from whom he was 
perpetually quoting in conversation and 
letters.” He kept a commonplace-book. 
His industry increased after leaving col- 
lege. He rose for study at a quarter-past 
five in the morning, keeping up often until 
midnight. He became familiar with all 
heroie literature. He was an eager stu- 
dent of the old Englisi poets and prose- 
writers. The results of the studies of 
this time abound in his speeches. Mars: 
ton’s lines— 
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“Oh! a fair cause stands firme and will 
abide ; 


Legions of angels fight upon her side ’— 


which he quoted in Faneuil Hall, in his 
speech of Aug. 22, 1848, are extracted in 
the commonplace-book which he had in 
college. 

He took the second Bowdoin prize in his 
senior year for a dissertation on The 
Present Character of the Inhabitants of 
New England, as resulting from the Civil, 
Iiterary, and Religious Institutions of 
the First Settlers. He invested his prize- 
money in books, among which were By- 
ron’s Poems, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Hazlitt’s 
Select British Poets, and Harvey’s 
Shakespeare. The last two were kept 
through life on his desk or table, ready for 
use. The Shakespeare was found open on 
the day of his death, as he had left it, 
with his mark between the leaves at the 
third part of Henry VI., pp. 446, 447, 
and his pencil had noted the passage: 
“Would I were dead! if God’s good-will were 

SO; 

For what is in this world, but grief and 

woe?” 

He spent the first year after leaving 
college in study, reading, among other 
things, Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, Burton’s Anatomy, 
Wakefield’s Correspondence with Foz, 
Moore’s Life of Byron, Butler’s Reminis- 
cences, Hume’s Hssays, Hallam, Robert- 
son, and Roscoe, and making a new at- 
tempt at the mathematics. 

- He then, rather reluctantly, chose the 
law as his pursuit in life. No trace can 
be found in his biography of any incli- 
nation towards the practice of the legal 
profession, or of much respect or capacity 
for the logic of the common law. We do 
not remember that he anywhere speaks 
with enthusiasm of great advocates, un- 
less, like Erskine, they have rendered some 
service to liberty, or maintained and es- 
tablished some great principle against hos- 
tile governments or courts. In his eulo- 
gies on Pickering and Story, delivered in 
1846, his distaste towards the function of 
the lawyer, or even of the ordinary judge, 
is strongly manifest. He says that to 
Pickering “litigation was a sorry feast, 
and a well-filled doeket of cases not unlike 
the curious and now untasted dish of 
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‘nettles’ in the first course of a Roman 
banquet.” In the eulogy on Story he 
speaks of “the niceties of real law, with 
its dependencies of descents, remainders, 
and executory devises, also the ancient 
hair-splitting technicalities of special 
pleading—both creatures of an illiterate 
age, gloomy with black-letter and verbal 
subtilties.” He returns again and again 
to the contrast between the lawyer or the 
judge, “both practising law,’ and the 
jurist. “ All ages have abounded in law- 
yers and judges. There is no church-yard 
that does not contain their forgotten dust. 
But the jurist is rare. . . . The jurist is 
higher than the lawyer, as Watt, who in- 
vented the steam-engine, is higher than 
the journeyman who feeds its fires and 
pours oil on its irritated machinery—as 
Washington is more exalted than the 
Swiss, who, indifferent to cause, barters for 
money the vigor of his arm and the sharp- 
ness of his spear.” 

Mr. Sumner reaffirms this contrast with 
even greater zeal and force in his opinion 
in the great case of the Impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson. If there were to be 
stricken out from the history of consti- 
tutional liberty what has been won for her 
by those lawyers whose training and life 
have been that of the advocate, not of the 
jurist, there would be little of it left to 
recount. 

But Sumner became forthwith a zeal- 
ous student of that branch, or rather of 
that main trunk, of the science of juris- 
prudence which is somewhat : inexactly 
called by many writers the “law of nat- 
ure.” 

To this pursuit, if Sumner had needed 
any stimulant, he would have found it in 
the friendship and instruction of Judge 
Story. If Sumner had gone to Cambridge 
in 1845 to succeed his beloved teacher and 
friend, he would have been a great writer 
in this department of legal science. He 
would have completed the task which 
Mackintosh left unfinished. 

A most important part of Sumner’s 
education was his visit to Europe. He 
went as a student, not as a lounger. He 
did not allow the attractions of archi- 
tecture, galleries, or society to prevent 
his accomplishment of his chief objects, 
the study of language and of juris- 
prudence. He acquired the three lan- 
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guages, French, German, and _ Italian, 
well enough to read and converse in them 
easily, and to understand the lectures 
which he attended. His knowledge of 
language, jurisprudence, foreign politics, 
foreign statesmen, social life, gained in 
this visit, all were of infinite value to his 
later career. 

Sumner arrived at home May 3, 1840. 
The time of mere preparation had ended— 
the time of devotion to life’s duties begun. 
The next five years were spent in diligent 
study, in writing for the magazines, in 
conducting an extensive correspondence, 
and in the practice of his profession. He 
threw himself with characteristic earnest- 
ness into the defence of the conduct of 
Mackenzie in the case of the Somers 
mutiny. He had some practice at the bar, 
and conducted successfully a few impor- 
tant causes. He took little interest in 
politics, and seems to have been much 
disgusted with the great popular excite- 
ments of the Presidential campaign of 
1840. 

If any man remain incredulous as to 
the character of Sumner’s after-life, let 
him see what, beyond all question or per- 
adventure, he was at thirty-four. Growing 
up in a great city, school, and college 
life, ten years at the bar, three years 
spent in the most brilliant society in Eu- 
rope, will disclose foibles, and vices, and 
meannesses, and selfish ambitions, if they 
exist. If they do not show themselves at 
thirty-four, they are not likely to spring 
up afterwards. 

We have here a man of a nature 
vehement and self - confident, tempered 
slightly with respect for elders; of strong 
family affections; taking great delight in 
friendship; so attracting and so being at- 
tracted by the best and greatest men 
that, in that large circle of intimacies 
which his correspondence discloses, em- 
bracing a list of famous names unap- 
proached by any other biography of 
modern times, there cannot be found the 
name of a bad or mean and searcely that 
of an obscure man; of an innocence and 
purity absolutely without a stain; of a 
singular sincerity and directness of speech 
and conduct; of marvellous industry; of 
almost miraculous memory; without hu- 
mor: without a personal enemy; never 
having had a quarrel; loving the con- 
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templation of the highest models of ex- 
cellence; and of the loftiest and simplest 
maxims of virtue; delighting especially in 
the study of that science which applies 
the rules of the moral law to the conduct 
of men; fearless of opposition; of com- 
manding presence; with the faculty of 
rapid and thorough investigation; with 
vast stores of learning always at his com- 
mand; of a magnetic eloquence which 
inspired and captivated large masses of 
men as he moulded the lessons of history, 
the ornaments of literature, the com- 
mandments of law, human and divine, into 
his burning and impassioned argument; 
yet without political ambition; disliking 
the contentions of his profession, and 
dreaming fondly of the life of a student 
and teacher in the shades of a university 
as the highest bliss which an indulgent 
Heaven could bestow. 

Sumner has been sometimes likened to 
Edmund Burke. There is a slight resem- 
“blanee between some of the prints of 
Burke and some likenesses of Sumner. 
Sumner had been a student of Burke, and 
had caught something of the style of his 
statelier passages. They were both men 
of great intellectual independence, and 
paid little deference to the opinions of 
their associates, so far as related to their 
action upon political questions. But here 
the resemblance ends. Sumner had none 
of Burke’s subtlety of intellect. He had 
neither the taste nor the capacity for 
philosophical analysis. Burke loved to 
dwell upon a subject, to consider it in all 
its relations, discover the most oecult re- 
semblances in things seemingly most un- 
like, and to develop differences in things 
apparently the most similar. Sumner 
planted himself on the most general state- 
ments of right, on the simplest maxims 
of morals and duty—the opening sen- 
tences of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden 
Rule, the Beatitudes, the two sublime 
commandments on which hang all the law 
and the prophets. 

Sumner liked to find a literary precedent 
for his method of dealing with a subject. 
Many of his best pessages are, if not 
imitations of, at least suggested by, some 
famous passage in the worles of some 
other orator or writer. The opening of 
his oration on The True Grandeur of 
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Nations is a paraphrase of part of the 
funeral discourse in the Menewenus of 
Plato. The White Slavery in the Barbary 
States is suggested by Dr. Franklin’s 
parody on the speech of Mr. Jackson, of 
Georgia, written March 23, 1790, only 
twenty-four days before the author’s 
death. The unsavory comparison of 
Senator Douglas to a “noisome, squat, 
and nameless animal,” wrung from Sum- 
ner by a sayageness of personal attack 
almost unparalleled, even in those days 
when slavery turned the Senate chamber 
into a bear-garden, is borrowed from a 
shaft which Burke launched at Lord 
North. The eulogy on Fessenden is, per- 
haps, the best specimen of his original 
genius, as it is one which his friends de- 
light to contemplate as evidence of the 
nobility of his nature. Even here, he 
has to recall the reconciliation between 
Adam and Eve, in the Paradise Lost. 

Sumner’s methods were very simple. 
They have peen pointed out a thousand 
times. He applied to every political ques- 
tion the plainest maxim of justice. He 
was sure that the people would see it, 
and, when they did see it, it would 
speedily prevail. He had the power to 
make them listen to him, and to make 
them see it as he did. He attacked the 
adversary in his stronghold. He would 
yield nothing by way of compromise. In 
other words, conscientiousness, faith in 
the people, power to move their moral 
nature, courage which attacked the 
strongest enemy, and an absolute refusal 
to compromise one jot or tittle of what 
he deemed right, though it were to save 
the universe from threatened destruction 
—these were his open secrets. 

Nothing is more wonderful or absolute 
than his faith in the early overthrow of 
slavery. He declares in his first speech, 
just after the annexation of Texas, and 
as the war with Mexico is just breaking 
out, that “the fetters are soon to fall 
from the limbs of the slave.” These con- 
fident expressions abound in his speeches. 
To his triumphant anticipation every vic- 
tory, every crime, every outrage of sla- 
very was but an added ground of hope, as 
helping to open the eyes of the American 
people to the power of whose awakened 
conscience he implicitly trusted. 

When Mr. Sumner had any important 
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question to deal with, he desired to col- 
lect everything that had been said or writ- 
ten upon it. He did nothing, if he could 
help it, without a literary authority. His 
industry never abated or relaxed until he 
was struck by death. During the period 
while he held the important station of 
chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations, he investigated each of the im- 
portant subjects which came before him 
as if it were a science of itself. An 
attack on him called from the secret rec- 
ords of the Senate the dates of the refer- 
ence and reporting of nine treaties, which 
were the last that were referred to this 
committee while he was its chairman. 
When we remember that these are the in- 
stances which his able and zealous 
antagonist has selected to show his 
neglect—when we remember the impor- 
tance of the subjects—when we remember 
his relation to all the other great ques- 
tions before the country, and the numerous 
calls upon his time that his correspond- 
ence and the visits of his countrymen, for 
purposes of business or friendship, must 
have occasioned, we are amazed at the 
proof of diligence which this evidence 
gives. We believe no other committee 
could show such a record. 

Mr. Sumner was pained by the vote of 
the legislature of Massachusetts disap- 
proving his resolution providing that the 
names of the battles won over our fellow- 
citizens in the war of the rebellion should 
be removed from the regimental colors of 
the regular army and from the army 
register. He was deeply touched and 
gratified by the rescinding of this vote, 
the information of which reached him 
just before his death. Mr. Schurz repre- 
sents him as mourning and brooding over 
this sorrow: “Oh, those were evil days, 
that winter; days sad and dark, when he 
sat there in his lonesome chamber, unable 
to leave it, the world moving round him, 
and in it so much that was hostile, and 
he prostrated with the tormenting disease, 
which had returned with fresh violence, 
unable to defend himself, and with this 
bitter arrow in his heart!” We are con- 
firmed by a careful and extensive inquiry 
among those who were most intimate with 
Mr. Sumner, and who saw him most fre: 
quently during the last two years of his 
life, in our own confident belief that this 
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picture, if correct at all, is applicable to 
very few and brief moments. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s last years, down to the evening when 
he was struck with his final sickness while 
dining with some friends, were a season 
of cheerfulness, of courage, of great liter- 
ary and social delights, and of hard work. 

Was Charles Sumner a great states- 
man? If to be a great statesman is to deal 
with questions of the greatest moment to 
the state; to know what are its governing 
forces; to retain his hold on those forces; 
to direct them; to cause sound principles 
of action to take effect in the government 
of the state in great emergencies; to 
adapt his methods to the condition of 
things by which he is surrounded; in 
brief, to accomplish great and wise public 
ends by great and wise means—if this be 
statesmanship, then was Charles Sumner 
a great statesman, if one ever trod the 
face of the earth. 

Sumner, CHARLES ALLEN, lawyer; born 
in Great Barrington, Mass., Aug. 2, 1835; 
received an academic education; was con- 
gressman-at-large in 1883-85; engaged in 
journalism, being editor at different times 
of the Sacramento Sentinel, San Fran- 
cisco Mirror, ete. He was the author of 
A Government Postal Telegraph; Com- 
pilation of Speeches in Congress and Else- 
where, on a Genuine Postal Telegraph; 
Cremation; etc. He died in 1903. 

Sumner, Epwin Voss, military officer ; 
born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1797; was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in early 
life, and entered the army as second lieu- 
tenant in 1819. He was in the Black 
Hawk War; served many years on the 
frontier; was distinguished in the war 
against Mexico and was brevetted colonel; 
and in 1851-53 was military governor of 
New Mexico. In the spring of 1861 he su- 
perseded A, Sidney Johnston in command 
of the Department of the Pacific, and was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers. He 
commanded the Ist Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and was twice wounded. He was 
also wounded at Antietam, and in the 
battle of Fredericksburg he commanded 
the right grand division of the Army of 
the Potomac. In May, 1862, he was bre- 
vetted major-general, United States army. 
He died in Syracuse, N. Y., March 21, 
1863. 


Sumner, GrorcE WATSON, naval officer ; 
born in Constantine, Mich., Dec. 31, 1841; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1861; promoted lieutenant in 
August, 1862; participated in the attacks 
on Forts Jackson and St. Philip and in 
those against the Vicksburg batteries. 
Later, while commander of the Massasoit, 
in company with the Onondaga, he pro- 
tected General Grant’s transports from 
attack by the Confederate iron-clads Fred- 
ericksburg and Virginia at City Point, Va. 
In 1893 he commanded the cruiser Balti- 
more at the international naval review 
in New York Harbor. He was promoted 
rear-admiral in 1899; retired in 1903. 

Sumner, INcREASE, jurist; born in 
Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 27, 1746; admitted 
to the bar in 1770, and began parctice in 
hig native town; was a representative 
in the State legislature in 1776-80, and 
in the State Senate in 1780-97; associate 
judge of the Supreme Court in 1782-97; 
governor of Massachusetts in 1797-99; and 
a member of the convention that adopted 
the national Constitution in 1789. He 
died in Roxbury, Mass., June 7, 1799. 

Sumner, JETHRO, military officer; born 
in Virginia about 1730, was paymaster of 
the provincial troops in North Carolina 
in 1760, and commander of Fort Cumber- 
land. In the spring of 1776 he was ap- 
pointed colonel by the Provincial Con- 
gress, and with his regiment joined Wash- 
ington’s army. He was made brigadier- 
general in the Continental service in 1779, 
and in 1780 was engaged in the battle near 
Camden. In 1781, after active service 
in North Carolina, he joined Greene in 
the High Hills of Santee; was in the bat- 
tle of Eutaw Springs, and was active in 
overawing the Tories in North Carolina 
until the close of the war. He died in 
Warren county, N. C., about 1790. 

Sumner, Joun, military officer; born 
in Middletown, Conn., May 1, 1735; com- 
missioned captain in a regiment of foot 
in 1760, and fought in the battles of Lake 
George and Ticonderoga; was at the capt- 
ure of Crown Point and the surrender of 
Montreal; served in the Revolutionary War 
till Jan. 1, 1781, taking part in the battles 
of Long Island, Harlem, White Plains, Ger- 
mantown, Trenton, and Monmouth. He 
was one of the founders of the Society of 
the Cincinnati. He died in February, 1787. 
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Sumner, Samvurt Srorrow, military 
officer; born in Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 
1842; entered the national army in 1861 
and served with distinction during the 
Civil War; later was conspicuous for 
bravery as an Indian fighter; was pro- 
moted major in 1879. He was commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general May 4, 1898, 
and later was promoted major-general for 
gallantry during the Santiago campaign 
in Cuba; was assigned to England as 
military attaché in 1899; commanded the 
2d Brigade of United States troops in 
China in July, 1900; served in the Phil- 
ippines in 1901-03; promoted brigadier- 
general United States army in 1901; 
major-general in 1903; retired in 1906. 

Sumner, WILitiAm GRAHAM, educator; 
born in Paterson, N. J., Oct. 30, 1840; 
graduated at Yale College in 1863 and 
then studied abroad; was professor of 
political and social science at Yale Col- 
lege from 1872 till his death, in Engle 


wood, N. J., April 12, 1910. His publica- 
tions include A History of American Cur- 
rency; What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other; Protectionism; Life of Andrew 
Jackson; Life of Alexander Hamilton; 
The Financier and Finances of the Revo- 


lution; A History of Banking in the 
United States, ete. 
Sumner, WitrtiAm Hystop, military 


officer; born in Roxbury, Mass., July 4, 
1780; graduated at Harvard College in 
1799; admitted to the bar in 1802; was 
adjutant-general of Massachusetts in 


1818-35. His publications include An 
Inquiry into the Importance of the 
Militia; Observations on National De- 


fence; Reminiscences ; Memoir of Increase 
Sumner, Governor of Massachusetts ; 
Reminiscences of General Warren and 
Bunker Hill; History of Hast Boston; and 
Reminiscences of Lafayette’s Visit to 
Boston. He died in Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
Oct. 24, 1861. 
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Sumter, Fort, a defensive work in the 
harbor of Charleston, 8S. C. Major Ander- 
son had long urged his government, but 
in vain, to strengthen the military works 
in Charleston Harbor. The burden of the 
few replies was: “ Be prudent; be kind; 
do nothing to excite the South Carolin- 
ians. It will not do to send you rein- 
forcements, for that might bring on hos- 
tilities.” At length he was satisfied that 
the people were about to attempt to seize 
Fort Sumter. This would insure the capt- 
ure of all the other forts and his garrison, 
and he resolved to take position in Sum- 
ter before it should be too late. He was 
commander of all the defences of the har- 
bor, and, in the absence of orders to the 
contrary, he might occupy any one he 
chose. Vigilant eyes were watching him. 
He revealed his secret to only three or 
four officers, for he did not know whom 
he might trust. He first removed the 
women and children, with a supply of pro- 
visions, to Fort Sumter. This was done by 
deceptive movements. They were sent first 
to Fort Johnson (Dec. 26) in vessels, with 
an ample supply of provisions, where they 
were detained on board until evening, un- 
der the pretext of preparing accommoda- 


tions for them. The firing of three guns 
at Moultrie was to be the signal for them 
to be conveyed to Sumter. Im the edge 
of the evening the greater part of the gar- 
rison at Moultrie embarked for Sumter. 
The people of Charleston were aware of 
the women and children of the garrison 
being before Fort Johnson, and concluded 
Anderson was going there also with his 
troops. Then three signal guns were fired. 

The voyage was short and successful; 
and the little garrison of seventy men, 
with the women and children, and several 
weeks’ provisions, were soon safe within 
the strong granite walls of Fort Sumter. 
A few officers and men had been left at 
Fort Moultrie to spike the guns, destroy 
their carriages, and cut down the flag- 
staff, when they were to follow to Sumter. 
The next day (Dec. 27), at noon, the stars 
and stripes were seen floating from the 
flag-staff of Sumter. The garrison wanted 
Anderson to hoist it at dawn. He would 
not do it until his chaplain, who had 
gone to the city, had returned. Around 
the flag-staff, not far from a great colum- 
biad, the inmates of the fort were gath- 
ered. The commander, with the halyards 
in his hand, knelt at the foot of the staff. 
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FORT SUMTER IN 1860. 


The chaplain prayed reverently for en- 
couragement, support, and merey; and 
when he ceased an impressive “ Amen” 
fell from many lips. Anderson then hoist- 
ed the flag to the head of the staff. It 
was greeted with cheer after cheer, and 
the band struck up Hail Columbia! 
Governor Pickens sent a message to 
Anderson demanding his immediate with- 
drawal from Fort Sumter. The demand 
was politely refused, and the major was 
denounced in the State convention, in the 
legislature, in public and private assem- 
hlies, as a “ traitor to the South,’ because 
he was a native of a slave-labor State. 
The Confederates in Charleston and Wash- 
ington were filled with rage. Floyd de- 
clared the ‘solemn pledges of the govern- 
ment” had been violated by Anderson, 
and he demanded of the President per- 
mission to withdraw the garrison from 
Charleston Harbor. The President re- 


fused; a disruption of the cabinet fol- 
lowed. Floyd fled; and Anderson received 
(Dee. 31) from Secretary of War Holt 


—a Kentuckian like himself—an assur- 
ance of his approval of what he had 
done. Earlier than this words of ap- 


proval had reached Anderson. From the 
legislature of Nebraska, 2,000 miles away, 
a telegram said to him, “A happy New 
Year!” Other greetings from the outside 
world came speedily; and a poet in a 
parody on the old Scotch song of John 
Anderson, my Jo, made “Miss Colum- 
bia” sing: 


“ Bob Anderson, my beau, Bob, when we were 

first aquent, 

You were in Mex-i-co, Bob, because by order 
sent; 

But now you are in Sumter, Bob, because 
you chose to go; . 

And blessings on you anyhow, Bob Ander- 
son, my beau! 


‘Bob Anderson, my beau, Bob, I really don’t 

know whether 

I ought to like you 
that feather ; 

I don’t like standing armies, Bob, as very 
well you know, 

But J love a man that dares to act, Bob 
Anderson, my beau.’’ 


so, Bob, considering 


Governor Pickens, nettled by Ander- 
son’s refusal to giv2 up Sumter, treated 
him as a public enemy within the domain 
of South Carolina. Armed South Caro- 
linians had been sent to take possession 
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of Fort Moultrie, where they found the 
works dismantled. When, the next morn- 
ing, Anderson sent to inquire by what 
authority they were there, the commander 
replied, “ By the authority of the sover 
eign State of South Carolina, and by com- 
mand of her governor.” From that time 
until the close of President Buchanan’s 
administration, and even longer, Major 
Anderson was compelled, by government 
policy, to see the Confederates gathering 
by thousands around Charleston, erecting 
fortifications within reach of his guns, 
and making every needful preparation for 
the destruction of Fort Sumter, without 
being allowed to fire a shot. 

Major Anderson keenly felt the firing 
upon the Star or THE WEST (q. v.). He 


accepted it as an act of war, and sent a 
letter, under a flag of truce, to Governor 
Pickens, as to a belligerent enemy, ask- 
ing him for an explanation of the outrage. 
Pickens replied that it was an act author- 
ized by the State of South Carolina, and that 
any attempt to reinforce Sumter would 
be resisted. Anderson réferred the whole 
subject to his government, and wrote to 
Pickens to that effect, expressing a hope 
that he would not prevent the bearer of his 
despatches (Lieutenant Talbot) from pro- 
ceeding at once to Washington. No ob- 
jection was interposed, and Talbot carried 
to the North the first full tidings of the 
failure of the expedition of the Star of the 
West. Two days after the attack on that 
vessel, Pickens sent his Secretary of State 
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(Magrath) and Secretary of War (Jamie- 
son) as commissioners to Anderson to 
make a formal demand for the immediate 
surrender of Fort Sumter to the authori- 
ties of South Carolina. They tried every 
art to persuade and alarm him, but in 
vain. He assured them that sooner than 
suffer such a humiliation he would fire the 
magazine and blow fort and garrison into 
the air. They perceived that the only 
hope of gaining possession of the fort was 
in an assault or the starvation of the gar- 
rison. That afternoon the authorities had 
four old hulks, filled with stones, towed 
into the ship-channel and sunk, to prevent 
reinforcements reaching the fort. 

When the wife of Major Anderson (a 
daughter of Gen. D. L. Clinch) heard of 
the perilous position of her husband, she 
was very anxious that he should have a 
tried and faithful servant with him. She 
was then in New York City and an in- 
valid; but she resolved to take an old and 
tried sergeant, who had served her hus- 
band in the war with Mexico, into Fort 
Sumter. His name was Peter Hart, and 
she heard that-he was somewhere in New 
York City. After searching for him 
among all the Harts whose names were in 
the city directory, she found him connected 
with the police. At her request he called 
upon her, accompanied by his wife. After 
telling him of Major Anderson’s peril, she 
said, “I want you to go with me to Fort 
Sumter.” Hart looked towards his young 
wife, a warm-hearted Irishwoman, for a 
moment, and then said, “I will go, 
madam.” “ But I want you to stay with 
the major.” Hart looked inquiringly to- 
wards his Margaret, and replied, “I will 
go, madam.” “But, Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, “ what do you say?”. “ Indade, 
ma’am, it’s Margaret’s sorry she can’t do 
as much for you as Pater can,’ was the 
reply. “When will you go, Hart?” asked 
Mrs. Anderson. “ To-night, madam, if 
you wish.” “To-morrow night at six 
o’clock I will be ready,” said Mrs. Ander- 
son. In spite of the remonstrances of her 
physician, the devoted wife left New York 
on Jan. 3, 1861, for Charleston, accom- 
panied by Peter Hart in the character of 
a servant, ready at all times to do her 
bidding. None but her physician knew 
her destination. They travelled without 
intermission, and arrived at Charleston 


late on Saturday night. She had neither 
eaten, drunk, nor slept during the journey, 
for she was absorbed with the subject of 
her errand. From Wilmington to Charles- 
ton she was the only woman on the train. 
Therein, and at the hotel in Charleston, 
she continually heard her husband cursed 
and threatened. She knew Governor 
Pickens personally, and the next morning 
she sought from him a permit for herself 
and Hart to go to Fort Sumter. He could 
not allow a man to be added to the garri- 
son. Regarding with scorn the suggestion 
that the addition of one man to a garrison 
of seventy or eighty, when thousands of 
armed men were in Charleston, could im- 
peril the “sovereign State of South Caro- 
lina,’ Mrs. Anderson sent a message to 
the governor, saying, “I shall take Hart 
with me, with or without a pass.” Her 
words of scorn and her message were re- 
peated to the governor, and he, seeing 
the absurdity of his objection, gave a pass 
for Hart. At 10 a.m. on Jan. 6, accom- 
panied by a few personal friends, Mrs. 
Anderson and Peter Hart went in a boat 
to Fort Sumter. As she saw the banner 
over the fort she exclaimed, “The dear 
old flag!” and burst into tears. It was 
the first time emotion had conquered her 
will since she left New York. As her 
friends carried her from the boat to the 
sally-port, her husband ran out, caught 
her in his arms, and exclaimed, in a 
vehement whisper, “My glorious wife!” 
and carried her into the fort. “I have 
brought you Peter Hart,” she said. “The 
children are well. I return to-night.” In 
her husband’s quarters she took some 
refreshments. The tide served in the 
course of two hours, and she returned to 
Charleston. She had reinforced Fort 
Sumter with Peter Hart, a more efficient 
power at the right hand of Major Ander- 
son at that critical moment than a hun- 
dred soldiers would have been, for he was 
ever vigilant, keen, faithful, judicious, and 
brave, and was the major’s trusted friend 
on all occasions. On a bed placed in the 
cars, and accompanied by Major Ander- 
son’s brother, the.devoted wife started for 
New York that evening. She was in- 
sensible when she reached Washington. A 
friend carried her into Willard’s Hotel. 
Forty-eight hours afterwards she started 
for New York, and there she was for a 
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long time threatened with brain fever. 
This narrative, in more minute detail, was 
from the lips of Mrs. Anderson. 

On the day on which President Lincoln 
was inaugurated (March 4, 1861), a 
letter was received at the War Department 
from Major Anderson, dated Feb. 28, in 
which he expressed an opinion that re- 
inforeements could not be thrown into 
Fort Sumter within the time specified for 


the government, nor could they be raised 
and taken to Charleston Harbor before 
Anderson’s supplies would be exhausted. 
The President, anxious for peace, was in 
favor of abandoning the fort, as there 
seemed to be no power in the government 
to save it. Nearly every member of the 
cabinet agreed with him. Gusravus V. 
Fox (q. v.), who had been a lieutenant 
in the navy, and had already through 
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his relief, and rendered necessary by the 
limited supply of provisions, and with a 
view of holding possession of the same, 
except with “a force of not less than 2,000 
pood and well-disciplined men.” ‘This 
letter was laid before the cabinet March 
5. General Scott was called in. The letter 
was considered, and Scott concurred in 
the opinion of Anderson. No sufficient 
force was at hand under the control of 


Secretary Holt presented (Jan. 7) to 
President Buchanan a plan for provision- 
ing and reinforcing Sumter, was sent for. 
The plan was to have supplies put up in 
portable packages; to have vessels appear 
with them and troops off Charleston Bar 
in a large ocean steamer; to have three or 
four men-of-war as a protecting force; to 
have this vessel accompanied by three fast 
New York tug-boats, and, during a dark 
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night, to send in supplies and troops in 
these tugs or in launches, as should seem 
best after arrival and examination. Fox 
convinced the President of the feasibility of 
this plan. The President believed, if there 
seemed even a small chance of success, 
that it would be better to attempt sending 
aid to Anderson whether it should suc- 
ceed or not. He thought that to abandon 
the position, under the circumstances, 
would be ruinous. Fox was sent to visit 
Charleston Harbor. With Captain Hart- 
stene of the navy, who had joined the Con- 
federates, he visited Fort Sumter, March 
21, by permission of Governor Pickens, and 
ascertained that Anderson had supplies 
that would last him until April 15. On 
his return, Fox reported to the President 
that any attempt to reinforce Anderson 
must be made before April 15. 

The President yearned for peace. He 
sent for a professed Union man in the 
Virginia convention then in session, and 
told him that if the convention would 
adjourn, instead of staying in session 
menacing the government, he would im- 
mediately order the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter. Instead of showing a willing- 
ness to preserve peace, the professed 
Unionist said to the President, “ The 
United States must instantly evacuate 
Fort Sumter and Fort Pickens, and give 
assurances that no attempts shall be made 
to collect revenues in Southern ports.” 
This demand for the national government 
to recognize the Provisional Confederate 
government at Montgomery as a sovereign 
power decided President Lincoln that all 
temporizing must end. He had said at 
Trenton, on his way to Washington, “ It 
may be necessary to put the foot down 
firmly.” He did so at once. Overruling 
the persistent objections of General Scott 
and other military authorities, he ver- 
bally authorized Mr, Fox to fit out an 
expedition according to his former plan 
for the relief of Fort Sumter. A written 
.order to that effect was given to Fox 
April 4. In order that faith might be kept 
“as to Sumter,” the President notified 
Governor Pickens that he was about to 
send a supply of provisions only to the 
garrison, and that if these provisions were 
allowed to enter, no more troops should be 
sent there. This must be done peaceably 
if possible; if not, by force, as the gov- 


ernor might choose. In spite of all official 
hinderances, Fox, with wonderful energy 
and skill, fitted out the expedition at New 
York, and sailed with it for Charleston 
Harbor on the 9th in the steamship Baltic 
with 200 recruits. The entire relief squad- 
ron was composed of the United States 
ships Pawnee, Powhatan, Pocahontas, and 
Harriet Lane,and three tugs. The Powhatan 
was the flag-ship of the expedition. While 
passing down New York Bay, the Pow- 
hatan was boarded by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Admiral) Porter, and by order of 
the President went directly to Fort Pick- 
ens, then, like Sumter, threatened by the 
Confederates. A terrible storm on the way 
deprived the expedition of all the tugs, and 
only the Baltic, Pawnee, and Harriet Lane 
arrived in a heavy storm off Charleston 
Bar. Before the storm abated it was too 
late to relieve the fort. The judgment and 
energy displayed by Mr. Fox on this occa- 
sion caused him to be appointed assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, and as such he per- 
formed important services during the war. 
For three months after the expulsion of 
the Star of the West from Charleston 
Harbor, Major Anderson and his little 
garrison suffered and toiled until their 
provisions were exhausted, and a for- 
midable army and forts and batteries, all 
prepared for the reduction of that fort, 
had grown up around them. The Charles- 
ton newspapers and politicians at public 
gatherings were constantly inflaming the 
public mind with political excitement, call- 
ing the fort the “ Bastile of the Federal 
Union,” and declared that “the fate of 
the Southern Confederacy hung by the en- 
sign halyards of Fort Sumter.” The legis- 
lature of South Carolina authorized the 
organization of 10,000 men, and M. L. 
Bonham, late member of Congress, was ap- 
pointed major-general of the State forces. 
Volunteers from every part of the Con- 
federaey flocked into Charleston, and at 
the close of March not less than 7,000 
armed men and 120 pieces of cannon, 
mounted on logs and earthworks, were 
menacing Major Anderson and his gar- 
rison. These were under the general 
command of Prerre G. T. BEAUREGARD 
(q. v.), who had been commissioned a 
brigadier-general by Jefferson Davis. He 
had arrived at Charleston on March 4. 
Fort Sumter had been built for defence 
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against external, not internal, foes. Its 
strongest sides were towards the sea; its 
weakest side was towards Morris Island, 
three-fourths of a mile distant. On that 
side were its sally-ports and docks. On 
that island the insurgents erected a for- 
midable battery, shielded by railroad iron, 
making it bomb-proof. Two other batter- 
ies were erected on the same island, and 
armed with columbiads and mortars. 
They were all fully manned. At Fort 
Moultrie and other points were batteries 
bearing on Sumter. The insurgents had 
also created a curious monster for the 
water, in the form of a huge floating- 
battery, made of pine and palmetto logs, 
and plated with railway-iron. Major An- 
derson’s bearing had won for him the 
most cordial esteem of the civil authori- 
ties in Charleston. The faithful Peter 
Hart was his judicious messenger on all 
occasions, and his trusted caterer for the 
garrison in fresh provisions in the Char- 
leston market. A source of great anxiety 
had been removed when, on Feb. 3, the 
women and children (twenty in number) 
were removed from the fort and taken 
to New York. During March rumors were 
everywhere afloat that the government 
was about to give up Fort Sumter. An- 
derson was perplexed by these rumors, 
but held firmly to his determination to 
defend it. Beauregard made (March 25) 
a proposition for its surrender on degrad- 
ing terms, to which the major replied 
with warmth, “If I can only be permitted 
to leave on the pledge you mention, I 
shall never, so help me God, leave this 
fort alive.’ Beauregard apologized. 

The message of the President to Gov- 
ernor Pickens produced a crisis. It caused 
intense excitement throughout the Con- 
federacy, and especially at Charleston. 
Beauregard received a despatch from the 
government at Montgomery (April 10), 
conditionally authorizing him to demand 
the surrender of Fort Sumter. He de- 
termined to make the demand at 12 M. 
the next day. All the military and the 
batteries around Charleston Harbor were 
made ready for action. Politicians had 
been urging this blow for some time. 
Rocer A. Pryor (gq. v.), lately a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, and Ed- 
mund Ruffin were among the foremost 
in urging an attack upon Fort Sumter. 


They wished it for its effect on the politics 
of the State. The Virginia Convention 
was yet full of Unionists. On the night 
of the 10th, while Charleston was rocked 
with excitement, Pryor harangued the 
multitude on the occasion of his being 
serenaded. He thanked the Carolinians 
for having “ annihilated this cursed Union, 
reeking with corruption, and insolent 
with excess of tyranny. Thank God,” he 
said, “it is at last blasted and riven by 
the lightning wrath of an outraged and 
indignant people.” Referring to the doubt- 
ful position of Virginia, he said: “ Do not 
distrust Virginia. As sure as to-morrow’s 
sun will rise upon us, just so sure will 
Virginia be a member of the Southern 
Confederacy. And I will tell you, gentle- 
men, what will put her in the Southern 
Confederacy in less than an hour by 
Shrewsbury clock—Strike a blow! The 
very moment that blood is shed, Old Vir- 
ginia will make common cause with her 
sisters of the South.” 

This ery for blood, sent to Montgomery 
by telegraph, was repeated at the capital 
of the Confederacy. Mr. Gilchrist, a mem- 
ber of the Alabama legislature, said to 
Davis and his compeers, ‘“ Gentlemen, un- 
less you sprinkle blood in the faces of the 
people of Alabama, they will be back 
in the old Union in less than ten days.” 
The order went to Beauregard to strike 
the blow. At noon, on April 11, he sent 
messengers to demand the surrender of 
the fort. Anderson promptly refused, 
but told the messengers that, unless his 
government sent him relief before the 
15th, he would be compelled to evacuate 
the fort for want of supplies. Towards 
midnight, after communicating with Mont- 
gomery, Beauregard sent the same messen- 
gers to Anderson, telling him if he would 
agree to evacuate the fort on the 15th 
it should not be attacked. He promised 
to do so, unless he should »e relieved. 
This answer was given at 2 A.M. on the 
12th. Anderson did not know what his 
government was doing for him, for a 
messenger from Washington had been de- 
tained in Charleston. The Confederates 
did know. On the previous evening scouts 
had discovered the Pawnee and Harriet 
Lane outside Charleston Bar, battling 
with the storm. Their report startled 
the Charleston authorities. No time was 
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to be lost, for relief for Anderson was 
nigh. 

At midnight the discharge of seven 
heavy guns had given a signal for all the 
reserves to congregate. The people rushed 
to the streets and were scarcely in re- 


ford. It was caught in the sand-bags, 
and afterwards sent as a present to 
George P. Kane, chief of police of Balti- 
more. 

For four hours this combat lasted, when 
the firing from the batteries became more 
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pose again, when they were awakened by 
another alarm. Word had been sent to 
Anderson that a bombardment of the fort 
was about to commence. Suddenly the 
dull booming of a mortar at Fort Johnson 
was heard, and a fiery shell went flying 
through the black night. Then the great 
guns on Morris Island opened upon Fort 
Sumter, and a furious attack began. At 
his own request, the venerable Virginian 
Edmund Ruffin fired the first shot at 
Sumter. Other batteries opened. Fort 
Sumter remained silent. The men were 
in the bomb - proofs, for there were not 
enough to man the guns properly. The 
officers and men were arranged in three 
reliefs. The first was commanded by 
Captain Doubleday, the second by Sur- 
geon Crawford, and the third by Lieu- 
tenant Snyder. Thus prepared, An- 
derson ordered, at 7 A™M., a reply to 
the attack. The first shot was _ sent 
by Captain Doubleday at the strong 
battery on Morris Island, when all the 
other batteries were assailed by shots 
from Fort Sumter. The first shot sent 
against Fort Moultrie was fired by Sur- 
geon (afterwards Major-General) Craw- 


concentrated, and told fearfully upon 
the walls and parapets. Some of the 
barbette guns were dismounted and other- 
wise disabled, and the barracks were set 
on fire. The garrison had heard rumors 
of approaching relief, and when the storm 
of shot and shell beat hardest Surgeon 
Crawford ascended to the parapet and 
beheld the relief vessels through the misty 
air. They could not get over the bar, for 
its sinuous channel was uncertain. The 
workmen at the guns in the fort received 
food and drink while at their posts, and 
they toiled on wearily until dark, when 
the port-holes were closed. The ensuing 
night was dark and stormy, with high 
wind and tide. A slow bombardment 
of the fort was kept up all night. The 
storm ceased before the dawn. The sun 
rose in splendor.. The cannonade and 
bombardment was fiercely renewed. Red- 
hot shot were hurled into the fort. The 
barracks and officers’ quarters were con- 
sumed. The powder-magazine was shield- 
ed as well as possible. On the morning 
of the 13th no food was left for the gar- 
rison to eat but salted pork. The flames 
spread, and the sally-port war consumed. 
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To prevent explosion ninety barrels of 
gunpowder were rolled into the water. 
The heat and vapor became stifling in 
the fort, yet the exhausted garrison kept 
the old flag flying. Eight times its staff 
had been hit without serious injury; but 
at near 2 p.m. that day the staff was 
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shot off near the peak, and, with the flag, 
fell among the gleaming cinders. Lieu- 
tenant Hall rescued the precious bunting 
before it took fire. Peter Hart carried it, 
with the piece of the staff, and fastened 
it, where the soiled banner was kept flying 
defiantly. Not far/’off, eighty-five years 
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with company arms 


and property and all 


private property, and 


the privilege of sa- 


luting and retaining 
the old flag. Not one 
of the garrison had 
been killed or serious- 
lyinjured. That night 
they enjoyed undis- 
turbed repose. The 
bombardment had 
lasted thirty-six 
hours, and over 3,000 


INSIDE THE WALLS OF FORT SUMTER AFTER THE 


before, a flag had been planted by Sergeant 
Jasper, battling for the establishment of 
American nationality; now defenders of 
the flag were battling for its maintenance. 
At about this hour Senator Wigfall ap- 
peared at the fort to persuade Anderson 
to surrender, but failed. Soon afterwards 
aides came from Beauregard for the same 
purpose; and then other deputations ap- 
peared; but Anderson refused to surrender 
the fort. Finally, when shot and shell 
and flame and lack of food had rendered 
the garrison helpless, he agreed to 
evacuate the fort, the garrison departing 


shot and _ shell had 
been hurled at the 
fort. The evacuation 
took place the follow- 
ing day—the Sab- 
bath (April 14, 1861) 
BOMBARDMENT. —and the garrison 
was carried in a 


small steamboat out to the Baltic, and all 
sailed for New York. The fort had been 
evacuated, not surrendered. Anderson 
bore away the flag of Sumter, which was 
used as his winding-sheet, and was buried 
with him. 

As soon as the garrison were on board 
the Baltic, the flag of Sumter was raised 
to the mast-head and saluted with cheers 
and firing of great guns from the other 
vessels. The vessel (the Jsabel) that con- 
veyed the garrison to the Baltic did not 
leave Fort Sumter, on account of the tide, 
until Monday morning, April 15. The 
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Baltic sailed for New York. The praises 
of Major Anderson and his little band 
were upon every lip, while the people of 
the country were deeply moved by the out- 
rage in Charleston Harbor. Before the 
evacuation, the citizens of Taunton, Mass., 
impressed with his prowess and patriot- 
ism, had voted him an elegant sword; 
the authorities of New York gave 
him the freedom of the city in an 
elegant gold box. The citizens also 
presented him with a gold medal, 
suitably inscribed. The citizens of 
Philadelphia gave him an elegant 
sword, and societies and legislative 
bodies presented him with tokens 
of the good-will of his countrymen. 
Finally, the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York ordered (June 6, 
1861) the execution of a series of 
medals to be presented to Major 
Anderson and to each man of the 
garrison. 

When news reached Washington 


evacuation of Fort Sumter it was “ re- 
possessed ” by the government. 

Sumter, Tre one of the Confederate 
cruisers whose depredations led to the 
make-up of what are popularly known as 
the “Alabama Claims” against Great 
Britain. The Sumter was a _ regularly 


commissioned war-vessel, which before the 


of the evacuation of Charleston, in 


February, 1865, the President ap- 

pointed the anniversary (April 14) 

of the evacuation of the fort 

when the old flag which Anderson took 
with him should be again raised over 
the fortress by his hand. A large num- 
ber of citizens left New York in the 
steamer Oceanus to assist in the cer- 
emonies. When the multitude were as- 
sembled around the flag-staff, the songs of 
Victory at Last and Rally round the Flag 
were sung. Rev. Mr. Harris, who made 
the prayer at the raising of the flag over 
Fort Sumter, Dec. 27, 1860, now offered 
prayer and pronounced a blessing on the 
old flag. Rev. Dr. Storrs read selections 
from the Psalms. General Townsend read 
Major Anderson’s despatch announcing 
the fall of Sumter. Then the faithful 
Sergeant Hart appeared with a carpet-bag 
containing the flag. It was attached to the 
halyards, when General Anderson, after 
a brief and touching address, hoisted it to 
the peak of the flag-staff amid loud 
huzzas, followed by singing The Star-span- 
gled Banner. Six guns on the fort were 
then fired, and were responded to by all 
the batteries that took part in the bom- 
bardment in 1861. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the orator of the day, pronounced an ad- 
dress. So, four years from the time of the 
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beginning of the Civil War was the 
Havana packet - steamer Marquis de 
Habana. She was commanded by Capt. 


Raphael Semmes, had a crew of sixty-five 
armed men and twenty-five marines, and 
was heavily armed. Her cruising area 
was among the West India Islands and 
along the Spanish coast, and she capt- 
ured many American merchantmen. At 
the close of 1861 she was forced to seek 
shelter under British guns at Gibraltar, 
where she was watched so closely by the 
United States steamer Z'wscarora that es- 
cape was impossible, and early in 1862 she 
was sold and withdrawn from the Con- 
federate service. See ALABAMA CLAIMS, 
Tue; CONFEDERATE PRIVATEERS. 

Sumter, THOMAS, military officer; born 
in Virginia in 1734; was a volunteer in 
the French and Indian War, and was 
present at Braddock’s defeat in 1755. In 
March, 1776, he became lieutenant-colonel 
of a South Carolina regiment of riflemen, 
and was stationed in the interior of the 
State to overawe the Indians and Tories. 
After the fall of Charleston in 1780, Sum- 
ter hid in the swamps of the Santee; and 
when his State was ravaged by the British, 
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he retreated to North Carolina, where he 
raised a larger force than he could arm, 
and with these he fought and defeated a 
British force at Hanging Rock, and total- 
ly routed a British force on the Cataw- 
ba (July 12, 1780), but was afterwards 
(Aug. 18) surprised and defeated at Fish- 
ing Creek by Tarleton. He soon raised 
another corps and repulsed Colonel We- 
myss near the Broad River (Noy. 12), 
and at Blackstocks defeated Tarleton, who 
attempted to surprise him. So vigilant 
and brave was Sumter that the British 
called him the “South Carolina Game- 
cock.” Raising three regiments, with Mar- 
ion and Perkins he dreadfully harassed 
the British and Tories in South Carolina. 
He received the thanks of Congress, Jan. 
13, 1781. Cornwallis, writing to Tarle- 
ton, said of him, “ He certainly has been 
our greatest plague in this country.” He 
captured the British post at Orangeburg 
(May, 1781), and soon afterwards those 
at Dorchester and Monk’s Corner. Gen- 
eral Sumter was a warm friend of the na- 
tional Constitution, and was member of 
Congress under it-in 1789-93, and again in 
1797-1801. He was United States Senator 
in 1801-10, when he was appointed United 
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States minister to Brazil. He died at 
South Mount, near Camden, 8S. C., June 
elses 

Sunbury, Forr. British forces were 
sent to Georgia from New York late in 


1778, and at about the time of their land- 
ing at Savannah (Dec. 29), General Pre- 
vost, in command of the British and Ind- 
ians in eastern Florida, marched north- 
ward. On Jan. 9, 1779, he captured Fort 
Sunbury, 28 miles south of Savannah, the 
only post of consequence then left to the 
Americans on the Georgia seaboard. 
Campbell, who had taken Savannah, was 
then preparing to attack this post. 
Sunday Celebration of Congress. 
When Washington’s letter announcing the 
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capitulation of Cornwallis was read, Con- 
gress resolved to go in procession at two 
o’clock the same day to the Dutch Luther- 
an Church, “and return thanks to Al- 
mighty God for crowning the allied ar- 
mies of the United States and France with 
success.” A committee was appointed, 
and was instructed to report resolutions 
of thanks to the armies and their officers, 
and to recommend appropriate honors. 
The committee reported on the 29th, and 
Congress resolved that their thanks should 
be presented to Washington, Rocham- 
beau, and De Grasse, and the officers and 
soldiers under their respective commands; 
that a marble column should be erected 
at Yorktown, that two stands of colors 
taken from Cornwallis should be presented 
tc Washington; that two pieces of the 
field ordnance captured at York should be 
presented to each of the French comman- 
ders; and that Dee. 13th be appointed as 
a day of general thanksgiving. 
Sunday-schools. The following table 
is given in a special report of the Bureau 
of the Census on Religious Bodies (1910) : 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers 
Denomination. Schools. and Scholars. 
Teachers. 

PAUL TEn GLI VtLON Seer oie Cre tere iain oe Oe owe o alos wa bis we 178,214 | 1,648,664 | 14,685,997 
erorectant DOCS se ac diamine or tmeiee aisieha titer ons ete sees wuss Olean rc ark 165,128 | 1,564,821 | 13,018,434 
AGL ZOn CINGOOULEREE Trent Mee Ren ttreilncrata es hele e reece fate n aeons 2,242 14,286 69,110 

BY) SUT Gh Lovo NSS ftry oneness. Pichi SA 6s eae Sree ae 43,178 323,473 2,898,914 

COA RH RTE 21a ath Lois eevee 7.1 SG rape a nS SE Nn te Ont a NO oe 1,149 10,510 72,963 

RUN UTOMROR I HTISt, HHCLOMIUIS Ger eee eo cieicice sivir scendie oie oleic ueieiy saloueiclel silefeee 551 3,155 16,116 
ROOD Ere AMON ALISise ac eeete e tryna ees bre bie) lade, ohh i, avatars « 5,741 75,801 638,089 
BPISOID IGS ree rear eT Eh uecsechilactielnccet Stones 8,078 70,476 634,504 

T BEEAS Sg Oo jus bs Pe Oy SIRS RAIA OLAS EIR, CPCI REC EG ate a 1,223 10,789 78,575 

LDN SvAY CARINE ovo%s [Rasen Mie aie 1S yeh a ep Oatn, Sae  e 2,549 32,113 214,998 
GEC erate rie oath eter on Ge ccc erate, arenn sane Shalars 887 1,135 53,761 
German Evan., Synod of N. A Lit 12,079 116,106 
Independent churches 922 6,732 57,680 

RIE CRTs DOCIES scar Tee oe Marrero orci nei itech 5 sisi clare. sfaie tua wallets 9,450 83,891 782,786 
Fernmoniten DOCIGS Ss a arietnets ts ttsrateret aia ona) Caste svayeds: evel aitstsrain's Simi mie 439 5,041 44,922 
IMIG Tn OUIN UA OC TOS omtarere re ree ie cee Ite orhacy Wie isle «ae 57,464 569,296 4,472,930 
LENE Shy hoe PAG) oes DCRR Meee ae ete le ot) oa 14,452 176,647 P51, 175 
Protectan gpiscope la GburGhern «athe eens sine sea ee ewe eae 5,601 51,048 464,351 
BPOLGEINE COGIC ite einer ate te CM Nc: Matcha, er Sis s eiaia te alates 2,588 38,710 361,548 
aicariannen oe are a Oe ese suas Rie aoa. Neale cai ees 364 3,592 24,005 
United Brethren bodie 3,870 42,169 301,320 
Him ENSAiStay te cere ase ec oiierere ore cumin letra tae Bod sop eros Sree a ay 600 6,585 42,201 
Other Protestant bodies 2,669 20,693 162,380 
Roman Catholic Church 11,172 62,470 1,481,535 
Jewish congregations 600 2,239 49,514 
PR GEer- Cay OAITUST Pease sasie Mae ane 1,169 18,507 130,085 
Bas ernvOrtnodox.ChUrChes «nays ieccscsttrate cous sctesratars ice Mico usienstaters ceca 7 10 509 
BAG ICME OT HDOO CLES aratens nicl eso sian sees ern Sec Sue ole kei sun) ooo is, cust a Sersysuslatees eve 138 617 5,920 


The general statistics of all schools (denominational and undenominationl) are given 


by States and Territories in the table which follows: 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Officers 
State or Territory. Schools. and Scholars. 
Teachers. 
GontmentalsWnibed S tabes adr: cits iache sietsiors .scerancce: «tevausrere ese sions 192,722 | 1,746,074 | 15,337,811 
BSH tc EAN EV EN GE LLY ASL ORM we afer ese en ales ouciiauata tera Mebeh sis eye) aieless curs sae ayera otee 34,082 469,310 4,418,106 
Dy Lea Sa eae te ers reais e, shee a ersre citer ima 7 chase pis dena Sh ae sete ePaerayers 1,657 14,811 113,596 
Wet eetavmins hire: per tiers reccurr opt Sa Wega) cents reeset al eiGae Gs seksatere 835 8,097 66,741 
PT ISACLUR en Meme ee er pe ic Peet scar cia ain cec a aN Tay aa nae a 902 8,429 62,624 
BVVARSAOMVISE Tsien tate sieteenser omen | ieee sinh aoe he hae NSk soln Coeusltosietet! 3,111 52,534 497,782 
sare Vogel] EVES ato PEE EG ci gegen Ste tiateei cd cheater NEA RE LERECUERO Parsee oN ere rae cate oes 506 8,330 81,791 
Eas Shs Tso RTC) 1 ae ee een Se SR Oe ae ne Pia Oy So ene ie oe 1,396 19,803 182,502 
NOUR COL ANN Petey ene arep RN tens csr atay ar seas deP a riaychtcus Fa aastolen ceo torsnee Sunvauegs 9,189 126,839 1,273,300 
EW TAO Moy rnitee aia PAs eae ore. skies ne Waa cane ab = eR Earetere ete eee 3,004 44,502 416,021 
PENDS LV GUID settee rele e crsariernee ehan st nssnsus alls aisiienrevstcceuaemeetaclate every ass 13,482 185,665 1,723,749 
SOUR ACL ATI IAG CLI VASEOTU vay ay sisi tepdretatecccs al o.drcievs 3eve sa tenceelerie/auedeve iaastls tether ale 37,414 283,604 2,481,930 
Delaware. ATMS Mea Fes Rhee s be ORS Freee ca, are ree 448 5,655 50,313 
Maryland 2,672 32,038 266,471 
{Ire ft, fay ares 8) GPa EST en 0) Peleices eae Me gen Bee Reena ea, eae ane ce aan, Ear 302 5,392 57,550 
\ishig ab al Bay sere ayes ae: ce cE MOTTA DRED TRO ETD OT) Che RO ICRE SECS eM TREC 6,521 53,207 451,667 
WiCSERVAT EIN pee Me tian Aone ns aes aaa 3,699 29,037 223,777 
IN Rave TT CORNNOUEEEN., Seasons lee Dott aCe ORR TE RES Cate eee en ee oul 54,245 495,503 
Souths Carolinarwe wae octal Ae cose hoes aneensvele ware ave tacoieredier 5,099 35,669 334,072 
GOOr eae mike ioe ae prtctieh a ore aisha Uvaanbacatiua, cnnslavsiennleieve Bais exe 8,456 52,478 474,780 
TLDS pC Ee. os cneyeesAlVeahl Ou Aunt Re REL OE MO NOI CIR MOR oN aon ae EPR aR 2,706 15,883 127,897 
NODE © onure lecivislonmmrn ta enone ny nearer lieve cistateger ici aie ieee ierele tees 64,905 611,991 5,080,905 
9,683 114,752 967,534 
6,222 65,741 532,074 
8,713 97,318 856,526 
5,537 55,319 452,244 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES—Continued. 


Officers ; 

State or Territory. Schools. and Scholars. 
Teachers. 

WAsCOnsinies 20 tek aitetre Satie eye on epee te CEE eT pees aera ae 4,381 30,406 289,187 
Minnesotats car arteecc re coece ha ie oe ae RR nee 4,498 32,301 291,399 
OWE Raha) otek sae tere, tied, aie. note eat ote PART Ene fatis Rote. che, elton ee teS. Ga tesore 6,105 57,279 434,551 
INGISS OUT eet ee eine omen) 7,599 64,158 537,622 
North Dakota. . 1,616 7,977 64,864 
South (Dakotate sc rattact wes cr nce 1,765 10,128 80,763 
IN@breskea: Seas a isv te wren ates crs ice eee Gre teem det ene eto meee ee 3,376 27,712 210,927 
WRANSABS Hests ope rorsvsherierwa. s/ovs a ater Svabalataalersteaeate) «tay betepnieros lafeye ravens 5,410 48,900 | 363,214 
SoutheCentraldivisionieea.scnncies earte Serene cree ecient ence 46,142 289,672 2,562,972 
ROME elay se isaetete ae ote erates era ar eral oi ey AeA Ta Raa Tema heriractecep arene bets Perea 5,205 37,241 343,991 
'PEMNESSC Onan oc Aetavcicu ened oi ek chee Olst al co eceronete ha MPea IO eaten ae 6,494 42,767 369,217 
AISA IA eientsl faye Pia ae Niok Sve Btenalore arias eS aa ae Pea ee a 6,917 40,904 365,868 
IMEISSISSI I Dilee heee Ae oi aoe hates eae oR a ae ere ere a eaite ete ce verercceme tate eye 6,053 £33 WY 290,525 
HL ONTESEA TIS oh. Daren ies swe eae ea tm a ais ees aha hee ee ee 3,493 18,681 184,410 
(ARPES GG coat ce ee ort rae LE SEE ER Ra een Oe eee le ete eres uals 4,842 30,337 248,531 
ORT OMIA yiccis were eae ot eunre Piette Gen ea Stone a oe haces 3,684 24,499 201,947 
Ki AGS Peet, ee eR OPO pe cee UNO PL WPM Re Be rd ee Ae 9,384 62,066 558,483 
Wresterm: division’) cat euk srecenccarons cicee te saerere ae ote tes eacici daheacteel se anatreysree ie 10,179 91,497 793,898 
INT OMGSITASY SIA tciceys ceviot ee seers umister dee sale oleae c coner siege Nac Nab atte eee yanie seine ate 508 3,454 35,226 
TdahoieRic sates e. vet crenect soto n le wie Oto De eRe eee eee ate eae 663 6,390 47,828 
WH SOMITE TA aes go io: oa 1a bdo Re nce ere ahs twee eR Taso are, oR es oni 290 1,969 15,920 
COlOrad Oi crarccet eee s se ol ene Oe Ha) Owe Rio ataee MER S ayer 1,417 12,351 108,736 
New Mexico......... Gia, MSY araiatars se valde names toda Sasha nsvaen es sea he 409 1,924 21,257 
TEBOW Savoracor's iquratraienm Mtoe: Sud soiree ea esas OR Rae toe amelie Tne CE atoe 237 1,841 15,682 
MEU rai, adaiiy ere allen dl iseabiargha caltalle ecOeetnenl Ree ca tent ea nec ds ecg a pee eee Pala 599 10,783 90,608 
IN OV AS oad s Reusois eater ewetel ue seca er waite hone eaveltnesilega Buss eA eitecene rere meal ats 91 589 5,085 
WAS ING COT A pe. saesierencss salvia tay tess 1 eSeceagt cbs ie Gare ree Seana aa eenec ose ote enone 1,810 15,064 121,778 
Oregonian Sots soe bd crooner to One oele Sie I NRE aT ENT Pea 1,277 10,653 81,466 
Calitf Ormn dea 25 se sytisese eh sna edecemeec ak ance tee tn eave adel ues eet aoaeenelan te 2,888 26,479 250,312 
Sunderland, Lr Roy, author; born in Sun-worshippers. The Indians found 


Exeter, R. I., May 18, 1802; entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1823; became a strong aboli- 
tionist and an exponent of Christianity. 
He was the author of History of the 
United States; Appeal on the Subject of 
Slavery; Testimony of God against Slav- 
ery; Anti-slavery Manual; Mormonism 
Haposed, ete. He died in Quincy, Mass., 
May 15, 1885. 


SUPREME COURT, 


Supreme Court, Unirep Srarrs. In 
1912 the highest judicial tribunal in the 


United States comprised the following 
justices: 

Chief-Justice. Born. Appointed 
Edward D. White, Louisiana...... 1845 1910 

Associate Justices. 

Joseph McKenna, California........1843 1898 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass........... 1841 1902 
VAM EH coy 8, IDE AR OOS Age 6 clerk 5 tas 1849 1903 
Horace H. Lurton, Tennessee....... 1844 1909 
Charles f. Hughes, New York...... 1862 1910 
Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming.... . 1859 1910 
Joseph R. Lamar, Georgia.......... 1857 1910 
Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey....... 1858 1912 


in the region of the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the lower Mississippi by the Europe- 
ans had undoubtedly been in contact with 
the higher civilization of Mexico and 
South America at that time, and were 
sun-worshippers. 


Superior, Lakr, Discovery or. See 
ALLOUEZ, CLAUDE JEAN; DABLON, CLAUDE; 
Jourer, Louis; MARQUETTE, JACQUES; 
NICOLET, JEAN. 

UNITED STATES 
Reporter. 
Charles H. Butler, New York. 
Clerk. 


J. H. McKenney, District of Columbia. 


Marshal. 
John M. Wright, Kentucky. 


The salary of the chief-justice of the United 
States is $15,000; associate justices, $14,500 each; 
of the reporter, $4,500; marshal, $3,500; clerk of the 
Supreme Court, $6,000. 


The country was divided into nine cir- 
cuits, to each of which a justice of the 
Supreme Court was assigned. The cir- 
cuits and their judges were: 


SUPREME COURT, 


Circuit. Judges. Appointed, 
1. Le Baron B. Colt, Rhode Island .. 1884 
William L. Putnam, Maine......... 1892 
Francis C. Lowell, Massachusetts... 1905 
2. Eb. Henry Lacombe, New York...... 1887 
mirred. C. Coxe, New York... 6.44.6 1902 
Henry Gy. Ward, New York... ..<.%. 1907 
Walter C. Noyes, Connecticut....... 1907 
3. George Gray, Delaware........... 1899 
Joseph Buffington, Pennsylvania.... 1906 
William M. Lanning, New Jersey... 1909 
4. Nathan Goff, West Virginia........ 1892 
Jeter Pritchard, North Carolina..... 1904 
Beevony Pardee, Georgia vec... 60 tees 1881 
AS Ps MeCormick; Texas. ac 2.6. « 1892 
David D. Shelby, Alabama.)....... 1899 
§. Henry FEF’. Severens, Michigan....... 1900 
John W. Warrington, Ohio........ 1909 
Owe Hie WISMIAT Deas 2-2, ata sists Ge bes 1910 
fete Ss Grosscup; sLllinols<5 soe sien 1899 
Frances fi. Baker, Indiana......... 1902 
William H. Seaman, Wisconsin..... 1905 
Christian C. Kohlsaat, Illinois...... 1905 


8. Walter H. Sanborn, Minnesota.... 1892 
BVA TL Giteeeye tec cheer et anche Geel eie share nenars 
William ©. “Hook, Kansas. se icces.c. 1903 
Elmer B. Adams, Missouri......... 1905 

9. William B. Gilbert, Oregon....... 1892 
Erskine M. Ross, California....... 1895 
William W. Morrow, California.... 1897 


Following is a complete list of the jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court, 
the names of the chief-justices being in 
italics. 

While United States minister to Eng- 
land, the Hon. E. J. Phelps wrote an es- 
say on the Constitution of the United 
States, in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States is described as follows: 


The judicial power of the United States 
government is vested by the Constitution 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as Congress may from time to time 
establish. The number of the judges of 
the Supreme Court is also fixed by Con- 
gress. It consists at this time of a chief- 
justice and eight associate justices. They 
are appointed by the President, confirmed 


JUSTICES OF THE UNITED 


UNITED STATES 


by the Senate, hold office during good be- 
havior, and receive a compensation which 
cannot be diminished during their term 
of office. On attaining the age of seventy 
years, a justice of this court is entitled 
(if he has served ten years) to retire upon 
the same compensation during his life 
which he has received while on the bench. 
The court sits at Washington, from October 
till May, with short intermediate recesses. 

For the organization of the inferior 
federal courts, the United States are di- 
vided into circuits, in number equal to the 
number of the justices of the Supreme 
Court. To each of these circuits a justice 
of that court is assigned, and has usually 
a residence within it. In each circuit a 
circuit judge is appointed. The several cir- 
cuits are again divided into districts, in 
proportion to the amount of judicial busi- 
ness. Hach State constitutes at least one 
district, and in the larger States there are 
several. In each district there is ap- 
pointed a district judge. The circuit and 
district judges are appointed in the same 
manner, and are subject to the same pro- 
visions as to tenure of office and retire- 
ment as apply to the justices of the Su- 
preme Court. The courts held by these 
Judges are circuit courts and district 
courts, sitting for the districts in which 
they are held. The circuit courts may be 
held by a justice of the Supreme Court, 
by the circuit judge of the circuit, or by 
a district judge within his own district, or 
in any other district of the same circuit 
to which he may be temporarily assigned, 
or by any of these judges sitting together. 
The district court can only be held by 
the district judge in his own district. 


STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Service. 
Name. Born. Died. 
Term. Years. 

LGV tps LOGI MNCS cp NOVA Sea RT oar RELOCATE 1789-95 6 1745 1829 
John Rutledge, South Carolina [declined]......... 1789-91 2 1739 1800 
William Cushing, Massachusetts.............---- 1789-1810 21 1733 1810 
Wames Walson, Penunsylv ania. 65 .osesccc-+ sete ieee cress 1789-98 9 1742 1798 
SEMIN NAT ERING tain cea rains nei shou rahe & 1789-96 a 1732 1800 
Robert. Hi. Harrison, Maryland... 626i eee oes wenn 1789-90 1 1745 1790 
James Iredell, North Carolina...........00-.- 0. 1790-99 o i ly gon! 1799 
MiOnits Ss OUDSON MV Larva cen aside esisinscn sms « 1791-93 2 1732 1819 
William Paterson, New Jersey.................4.. 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 
John Rutledge, South Carolina* [not confirmed]... . 1795-95 fe 1739 1800 
MagMIGUe DAS, IMLARVIGTION pcs ce a tias «jn ie 9 nse urcne 1796-1811 15 1741 1811 
Oliver Ellsworth, Connecticut..........-..002+005 1796-1800 4 1745 1807 
Bushrod Washington, Virginia................-.- 1798-1829 31 


1762 1829 


° 
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Service. 
Name. Born. Died. 
Term. Years. 

Alfred Moore, North Carolina................... 1799-1804 5 1755 1810 
SMOG Miidahht ho acogsonoveabacudpooenne 1801-35 34 1755 1835 
William Johnson, South Carolina................ 1804-34 30 1771 1834 
Brockholst Livingston, New York.. es sis 1806-23 Sua ll'se 1757 1823 
Thomad POaad. KentUGky srs c cists> eta eanere erence 1807-26 19 1765 1826 
Joseph Story, Massachusetts. ........--...--s00- 1811-45 34 1779 1845 
GabricliDuvale Manylande ne netics eis eioteteierenren 1811-36 25 1752 1844 
Smith) Dhompson,, New York: ase ter-a1- = relvare y-tarts 1823-43 20 1767 1843 
‘Robert Dnmbise, Kentaeky.cac © .0./ cee ewan erection 1826-28 23 Lae 1828 
Jonnie ean, \OhiO} wc vega ya kot eosiee: eyes eae onyaee 1829-61 a2 1785 1861 
Henry: bald wins Pennsylvania aan. crenuneestelteer rer: 1830-44 14 1779 1844 
James Mi. Wayne, Georgia .2).-min 26 wor sicele air tn al 1835-67 32 1790 1867 
IR OGE ISS Th ED ESA ERON, 56.5 ong obo Fobo eT os 6 1836-64 28 1777 1864 
PihilipeBuBarbour, Varsinisncene occa trate 1836-41 5 1783 1841 
Joun Watrom, Lennessces erciiesoe aise Sensei tere move 1837-65 28 1786 1865 
JohniVicKunley, Alaibamacec scientist 1837-52 15 1780 1852 
eter WerWamiely Viigo sererctane te spetovereera sieustete siete 1841-60 19 1785 1860 
SamucleNelson, New York) jy cca ceca secretes 1845-72 YE 1792 1873 
Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire ae 1845-51 6 1789 1851 
Robert ©. Grier, Pennsylvania........-..-.-..-+.- 1846-70 24 1794 1870 
Benjamin R. Curtis, Massachusetts.............. 1851-57 6 1809 1874 
John A. iGampbell,Alabamana.. a. )scriciei ese ser = 1853-61 8 1811 1889 
Nathan Cir Oords DIaInG. oe loaans soe-e nears suey ieee eee 1858-81 23 1803 1881 
INoah Eis wayne Om msnere cme sata cnr iseere emie 1861-81 20 1804 1884 
Samnrel ee Ner! EOwaisuatanc cress sastoraee cvacaniete aeons 1862-90 28 1816 1890 
Isyid Wavis, Wlinois 53.2 os.< .ecis peuetoaive we tice 1862-77 rs 1815 1886 
Stephentd nield (California yr:-c cued oe oe 1863-97 34 1816 1899 
Salmon bh Chase sOuiO. os as va ee etree 1864-73 9 1808 1873 
William Strong, Pennsylvania................... 1870-80 10 1808 1895 
Joseph P: Bradley, New Jersey........0.00.0.+20% 1870-92 22 1813 1892 
Wiard cecunit p NG wie X GUE, ecm sic )-faeterey-«eisettarterenaren: 1872-82 10 1811 1886 
I pee OLS UV CIELO SON OE oro Oen0 40.00 AOD 62-0 ON 1874-88 14 1816 1888 
John M. Harlan, Kentucky 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 
William B. Woods, Georgia 1880-87 7 1824 1887 
StanleyaViatebews; OHIO tin. cho iieenc © > lene ee ce 1881-89 8 1824 1889 
Horace Gray, Massachusetts.........cseee0cvees 1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
Samuel Blatehford, New York:2......0.0 4.000086 1882-93 itil 1820 1893 
Inueiis @. iC Wamenx, Mississippi... 2.0 ose ae 1888-93 5 1825 1893 
Mebiuiile Ws Fatllen, TWHROIB: jeies dete vies estes. cs acatele ae 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
Dawid). Wrewer,, ISADGAG so 50s Geter notes oats 1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
entry Baprowarp Nich Cane mente ccyeroreis) or iekeretareintens 1890-—... .. a 1836 Ss oe 
+George Shiras, Jr., Pennsylvania................ 1892-1903 11 1832 Sis 
Howell E. Jackson, Tennessee... .......20.e0ee0ns 1893-95 2 1832 1895 
EGwaradsD. Whites OURAN Sec sie ects ete nalereie er 1893-.... a 1845 oe 
Rufus W. Peckham, New York.........00c.00008 1895-1909 4 1837 1909 
Joseph McKenna, Californian), >= fo.cc «..-)oe ean 1898-.... oe 1843 en: 
Oliver W. Holmes, Massachusetts................ 1902-.... 1841 ay as 
Walliams, Day cOblows« asctieni srr ocrere oomacerieaes 1903-.... nye 1849 
William H. Moody, Massachusetts............... 1906-1910 4 1853 
HoracevE. Wurton, Tennessee...) sac ccc aus oes 1909-.... : 1844 
@harlessHy Hughes; New York: 20. sone. s nenieiee 1910-.... 1862 
Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming... 2. .60..4 00000 1910-.... 1859 
Joseph Ry Ganar, Georpia. «sen epee en cine 1910-.... 1857 
Mahiton Pitney, New Jersey’. cc. es ne. vee sete crnse 2) ee 1858 


* Presided at the August term. + Retired. 


The jurisdiction of the federal courts is 
extended by the Constitution to all cases 
in law and equity under the Constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States, or 
treaties made under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more States, between a 
State and citizen of another State, be- 


tween citizens of different States, between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and be- 
tween a State or citizens thereof, and for- 
eign states, citizens, or subjects. 

The result is that the federal courts 
have a general jurisdiction in two classes 
of cases. Under the first class are ecom- 
prehended all cases where the cause of 
action arises under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. Under the 
second class are embraced all cases in law 


SUPREME COURT, 


and equity in which an ambassador, min- 
ister, consul, or alien is a party; where 
the parties are citizens of different States, 
or where a State brings action against 
a foreign state, or against the citizens of 
another State or of a foreign state. 

In cases within the first class, the juris- 
diction of the federal courts is exclusive; 
in those of the second, it is concurrent 
with the jurisdiction of the State courts. 
In the latter class of cases, the action 
may be brought in the federal courts in 
the first instance by the party entitled 
to sue there, or, having been brought in 
the State courts, it may be seasonably re- 
moved by such a party into the federal 
courts. 

In the exercise of the jurisdiction be- 
longing to the federal courts, the district 
courts have original jurisdiction in admi- 
ralty, in bankruptey proceedings under 
the United States laws, and in various 
revenue and other cases over which juris- 
diction is specially conferred upon~ them 
by act of Congress; and an appeal lies 
from the district court to the circuit 
court sitting in the same district. 

The circuit courts, besides this appel- 
late jurisdiction from the district courts, 
have original and general jurisdiction in 
all cases in law and equity coming within 
either of the two classes above described. 
They have also jurisdiction in all crimi- 
nal cases where the offence is crime on the 
high seas or against foreign nations, or is 
made criminal by statutes of the United 
States having reference to subjects with- 
in the control of the national govern- 
ment. From the circuit courts an appeal 
or writ of error lies to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in all civil cases in 
which the amount in controversy is $5,000 
exclusive of costs, and in all cases where 
a question material to the decision arises 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States. There is no appeal 
to the Supreme Court in criminal cases, 
though a habeas corpus may be applied 
for in that court where a person has been 
convicted and sentenced for crime in a 
circuit or State court, and is in confine- 
ment, if it is claimed that on his trial 
or sentence any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, laws, or treaties of the United States 
have been violated. The courts will not, 
however, consider any other question upon 


UNITED STATES 


such an application, nor take cognizance 
of any other error. 

The Supreme Court has original juris- 
diction in cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, and in 
those wherein a State is a party. It 
also hears applications for mandamus and 
habeas corpus in certain cases, In all 
other cases its jurisdiction is appellate, 
and is subject to the regulation of Con- 
gress. It has been uniformly held by the 
Supreme Court that the jurisdiction au- 
thorized by the Constitution is permissive 
only, and requires to be made effectual 
by appropriate legislation. Congress has, 
however, from the beginning provided for 
the exercise by the federal courts of all 
the jurisdiction contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, and there hag never been any 
disposition t» attempt to abridge it. 

The Supreme Court, aside from the 
limited original jurisdiction before men- 
tioned, and the large appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the various circuit courts, has 
another important power upon appeal or 
writ of error, in certain cases in the State 
courts. Whenever in an action in a State 
court a right is claimed on either side 
arising under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, or any treaty with 
a foreign government, and the right so 
claimed is denied upon appeal to the high- 
est court in the State, the cause, so far 
as that question is concerned, may be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for revision. No other point 
will, however, be considered in that court 
in such case. And if the question does 
not distinctly arise, or is not necessary 
to be decided in reaching a proper judg- 
ment, the appeal will not be entertained. 
It will thus be seen that no person claim- 
ing the protection of any provision of 
the Constitution of the United States, or 
of any of its laws or treaties, in any 
tribunal in the country, whether State 
or federal, can be deprived of it short 
of a decision of the Supreme Court, if he 
chooses to invoke its judgment upon the 
question; while if a State court allows 
him the right he contends for, no appeal 
to the Supreme Court to reverse such a 
decision lies against him. 

In the Territories organized under acts 
of Congress but not yet admitted as 
States, the judicial power is exercised by 
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federal courts, the judges of which are 
appointed by the President for a fixed 
term, and confirmed by the Senate. From 
the judgment of these courts an appeal or 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
the United States lies in most eases. In 
some of the Territories, inferior local 
courts are also authorized by the acts of 
erganization. In the District of Colum- 
bia, in which the federal seat of govern- 
ment is located, and over which perma- 
nent and complete jurisdiction has been 
ceded to the United States by the States 
from which that district was taken, there 
is a system of federal courts having gen- 
eral civil and criminal jurisdiction, regu- 
lated by acts of Congress. From their de- 
cision in most cases, except criminal eases, 
an appeal to the Supreme Court is al- 
lowed. ; 

Applicable to all federal courts in the 
United States, however constituted and 
wherever sitting, are certain general pro- 
visions in the Constitution, designed for 
the protection of accused persons against 
injustice, and for the insuring of fair 
trials in all cases. 

It is declared that no person shall be 
held to answer for a capital or infamous 
crime but on the indictment of a grand 
jury, except in military or naval service; 
nor for the same offence be twice put in 
jeopardy, nor be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself; 
that in all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the district (previously ascertained by 
law) wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and the assistance 
of counsel; that excessive bail shall not 
be required, excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

The Constitution also provides that in 
suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy exceeds $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
that no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined than according to 
the rules of the common law. This pro- 
vision has reference only to proceedings 
in the federal courts; but a similar clause 
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exists in all the State constitutions, ap- 
plicable to all State courts. 

Upon the subject of the judicial pow: 
ers of the federal government it only re- 
mains to add that in every State in the 
Union there is a complete system of courts 
for the administration of civil and crimi- 
nal justice, including courts of highest 
appeal. These courts are independent of 
the courts of other States, and equally 
independent of the federal courts, except 
in the particulars already mentioned— 
the right of certain parties to remove 
causes from the State to the federal 
eourts, and the right of appeal from the 
State courts to the United States Supreme 
Court when a right claimed under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
has been denied. And the jurisdiction of 
the State courts is universal, except in 
the limited class of cases already referred 
to, over which that of the federal courts 
fu exclusive. 

In all courts in the United States, 
whether federal or State (except the State 
eourts of Louisiana), the common law of 
England is administered, so far as it is 
applicable to existing institutions, and 
consistent with the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States. 
and modified by the provisions of the 
acts of Congress and of the State legislat- 
ures, within the sphere of their respective 
authority. In Louisiana alone the civil 
law prevails, a tradition of its Spanish 
and French history. The common jaw as 
it existed at the time the Constitution 
was formed was adopted by the States, 
or has been assumed by their courts and 
legislatures. The federal courts, however, 
have no common law criminal jurisdiction, 
and in civil cases administer the law pre- 
vailing in the States to which transactions 
before them are subject. 

But whatever the original excellence of 
the Constitution as a written document, 
the system of government that has arisen 
upon its foundations is far less a creation 
than a growth. This is true of all gov- 
ernments and all systems of law, admin- 
istrative or judicial, and especially of 
those found among English-speaking peo- 
ple. It has been a growth not away from 
nor outside of the provisions of the funda- 
mental law, but their natural result. It 
is in the capacity for such an expansion 
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that the highest excellence of the Consti- 
tution lies. It became what it is through 
the construction and application that were 
given to its provisions. The wisdom that 
framed it would have been thrown away 
but for an equal wisdom to adapt the 
framework to its use. It was as fortunate 
in one as in the other, for again, in this 
critical period, the man and the time ap- 
peared together. 

John Marshall, of Virginia, was appoint- 
ed chief-justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1801, and remained in 
that office until he died in 1835. His pred- 
ecessors had held the place for only very 
brief periods, and but few questions under 
the Constitution had arisen for their de- 
cision. The field opened to Marshall and 
his associates on the bench, in the con- 
struction and adaptation of that instru- 
ment, was, therefore, nearly untrodden. 
In the thirty-five years during which he 
presided, the Constitution, in its most im- 
portant features, and in respect to its con- 
trolling principles and rules of construc- 
tion, took permanent shape. - 

It was said of Marshall by William 
Pinkney that “he was born to be the chief- 
justice of whatever country his lot might 
happen to be cast in.” In temper judicial, in 
character dignified and blameless, in per- 
ception unerring, in reasoning luminous, 
in the principles of law a master, his judg- 
ments, sustained by an invincible logic, 
and expressed with a nervous simplicity 
that left no word to be misunderstood, ap- 
proached the nature of demonstration. Im- 
bued with the spirit of all precedent, he 
rarely cited any; rich in the learning of 
jurisprudence, he used it to illustrate 
principles, not to obscure them. English- 
men, less familiar with American history 
than with the long line of illustrious 
names that have adorned the judgment-seat 
of their country, may be surprised to be told 
that John Marshall, in the qualifications 
of a great magistrate, as well as in the 
magnitude and dignity of his judicial work, 
was the peer of the best among them all. 

His associates on the bench were also 
men of a high order. Three of them had 
been members of the convention that 
adopted the Constitution; another, for a 
considerable part of the time, was Judge 
Story, one of the most learned of Ameri- 
can lawyers. But it stands upon their tes- 
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timony that, in constitutional law, Mar- 
shall was the master-spirit. Only once 
while he was on the bench was he over- 
ruled upon a question of that sort, and 
then by a bare majority of his associates. 
And it is now plain to be seen that in that 
instance the strength of the argument was 
on his side. 

The problems presented to the Supreme 
Court were altogether new in a tribunal 
of law. Courts are usually concerned with 
the administration of individual justice. 
They are not called upon to settle prin- 
ciples of government, to adjust the re- 
lations of States, or to set bounds to the 
exertion of political authority. The pro- 
ceedings of courts sitting under the com- 
mon law had been previously based upon a 
system of government they had little share 
in forming, and upon the will of Parlia- 
ment as the supreme law and the final 
arbiter of the Constitution. There were, 
therefore, no precedents by which this 
court could be guided; they had to make 
precedents, not to follow them. The intent 
and scope of the Constitution had to be 
deduced by general principles of construc- 
tion, in view of its great purposes and far- 
reaching consequences. 

The questions were not only novel, but 
difficult. Many of them had given rise to 
great difference of opinion among lawyers, 
judges, and statesmen, and the court was 
not always able to reach a unanimous con- 
clusion in deciding them. This paper 
would extend into a treatise were it at- 
tempted to review, or even to state, the 
series of decisions, in which one doubt 
after another, arising upon the Constitu- 
tion, was settled and disposed of. Ques- 
tions affecting and determining the powers 
of the federal government, and of its 
various departments, the authority of the 
State governments, and their relation to 
that of the nation, the extent and quality 
of the protection afforded by the Constitu- 
tion to personal and political rights, the 
limits of the judicial jurisdiction, and 
many others of minor significance in com- 
parison, but still most material, found a 
solution in these judgments of the Su- 
preme Court, that has remained, and will 
remain, the permanent and undisputed law 
of the land. And thus was infused into 
the Constitution the breath of life. 

The effect of these decisions upon publ'z 
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sentiment, as from time to time they took 
place, was striking and conclusive. How- 
ever warmly the subjects had been de- 
bated, however great had been the diver- 
sity of opinion, although in some instances 
the controversies had assumed a political 
character, and had entered into the war- 
fare of parties, the judgments of the court, 
when they came to be pronounced, always 
deliberate, passionless, unpartisan, and 
just, commanded complete and immediate 
confidence. It was generally seen that they 
were right; it was always felt that they 
must be respected. 

Time, the supreme test of the value of 
human exertion, has demonstrated the ex- 
cellence of this early and striking chapter 
of judicial history. What was doubtful 
in the outset is now made clear by the 
light of experience. No competent tribunal 
could at the present day be induced to 
abandon or change the principles of con- 
stitutional jurisprudence that were estab- 
lished in that first half-century, if they 
were now all open to be reconsidered. 

Looking back upon these discussions 
with the aid of what has since taken place, 
it is easy to see how different might have 
been the result, in the hands of a tribunal 
less wise and far-sighted. It was the for- 
mative period of the Constitution,in which 
it was determined whether it should per- 
ish, or whether it should endure. If its 
administration had commenced upon nar- 
rower or less sagacious principles of in- 
terpretation, its history would have been 
brief. Next to the years of the Revolu- 
tion, this was the most critical time in 
the life of the young republic, and _ per- 
haps even more critical than they were. 
Had the Revolution been defeated, an- 
other would have succeeded; but had this 
effort at union failed, as its predecessor 
did, a third would hardly have been at- 
tempted. A better or more hopeful Con- 
stitution could not have been construct- 
ed. America would probably have been 
divided into as many states as Europe; 
under what forms of government, and 
with what subsequent history, is not to 
be conjectured. 

It is by no means to be inferred from 
these observations that it is meant to be 
implied that the construction of the Con- 
stitution was terminated by Marshall’s 
court. Its great leading principles were 
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then principally determined, and the lines 
on which its subsequent administration 
proceeded were in a large measure laid 
down. In a field so novel everything de- 
pended on the beginning. But so long 
as the Constitution remains the supreme 
law its construction will not terminate. 
The time will never arrive, while the Con- 
stitution lasts, in which the court will 
cease to be occupied in ascertaining the 
application of its provisions to new cases 
and new subjects, in the ever - changing 
emergencies of human affairs. Many most 
important and interesting questions have 
arisen under it, and have been decided, 
from time to time, and through all the 
time since Marshall’s day. The Civil War, 
especially, was fruitful of controversies 
involving constitutional discussion, on 
points of great consequence, which no 
previous occasion had brought into con- 
sideration. During the very last term 
completed by the court four or five cases 
were determined which turned upon con- 
stitutional questions. 

In dealing with this delicate subject 
the court expresses no obiter opinions. It 
will never decide such a question under 
any circumstances, unless it is absolutely 
necessary to a determination of the case 
before it. The unconstitutionality of the 
act or proceeding in dispute must clearly 
appear, or it will not be held void; a 
doubt, however grave, is not enough. It 
must be shown to infringe some express 
provision of the Constitution, not merely 
its general spirit. -And when only a part 
of an act is found to be an infringement, 
the remainder will be valid. A decision 
once reached, even though by a divided 
court, will not be departed from. In only 
one instance in the history of the court 
has the decision of a constitutional ques- 
tion been reconsidered and a different re- 
sult arrived at. And that was upon a 
rehearing of the same case in which the 
former judgment was given, the court 
being on both arguments divided in opin- 
ion. It is another rule in respect to these 
cases that they will never be heard with- 
out the presence of all the members of 
the court. And the judgment is always 
announced in a written opinion, which is 
placed upon record, and reported under 
the supervision of the court. 

So much has been said on the subject 
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of judicial construction that it should be 
further pointed out that its application 
to the Constitution is not universal. The 
Supreme Court has no jurisdiction to 
decide questions of that sort, except when 
they arise in actions at law or in equity 
which come before it in actual litigation. 
Nor will it ever allow fictitious or collu- 
sive cases to be made up for that pur- 
pose. It is only, therefore, when the act 
or the legislation which is claimed to be 
in contravention of the Constitution reach- 
es and actually affects some individual 
or corporate right, capable of being vin- 
dicated in a court of justice, that the 
question can come before the Supreme 
Court for consideration. Legislative or 
executive proceedings which are in their 
nature political, which, however they 
may affect the general welfare and the 
public interest, do not come in contact 
with personal rights, or reach one indi- 
vidual in the community more than an- 
other, cannot be the subject of litigation. 
In respect to such subjects the action of 
the executive or legislative departments 
within their respective spheres is final, 
and the judicial power has nothing to do 
with it but to accept the result. Such are 
questions of the existence of war or 
peace, the de facto government of a foreign 
country, or the extent of its jurisdiction, 
the authority of ambassadors or ministers 
from other countries, the admission or di- 
vision of States, and others of the same 
general character. Many topics of this 
sort, involving grave constitutional in- 
quiries, have been discussed and dealt with 
in Congress upon memorable occasions. 
The public policy of the government has 
been thus directed aa controlled. It 
has been with the relation of the States 
and their citizens to the federal govern- 
ment under the Constitution that the Su- 
preme Court has been chiefly concerned. 
Surplus, DisrrinuTion or THE. In 
1833-36 there was a large accumulation 
of money in the United States treasury, 
the bulk of which was the accumulation 
of proceeds of land sales during the great 
land speculation. Henry Clay introduced 
a bill to distribute the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, which in 1835 
amounted to $21,000,000. His bill passed 
the Senate, but was laid on the table in 
the House. It being evident that Congress 


would not sanction a distribution of these 
proceeds under the proposition already 
submitted, a new plan was devised. At 
the session of 1834-35 an act was passed 
to regulate the public deposits in the 
State banks. Immediately following new 
bills were introduced into both branches of 
Congress; the one in the Senate was so 
amended as to provide for the distribution 
of the surplus revenue among the States. 
In order to avoid the constitutional ob- 
jections to such a distribution which had 
been raised, particularly by Mr. Calhoun, 
this bill was made to provide that the 
money should be deposited with, instead 
of distributed among, the several States; 
and that if the money should at any time 
be wanted by the national government, it 
was to be returned at the call of Congress. 
This bill was passed in June, 1836, 
and especially provided that all the 
money in the United States treasury on 
Jan. 1, 1837, excepting $5,000,000, should 
be deposited with the States, in propor- 
tion to their respective representatives in 
each House of Congress, in four quarter- 
ly instalments, beginning in January. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was to re- 
ceive for this ,money certificates of de- 
posit, which, in case the wants of the 
treasury should require it, might, in whole 
or in part, be sold by the Secretary; the 
sales to be ratable in just proportion 
among all the States, and the certificates 
when sold to bear an interest of 5 per 
cent., payable half-yearly, and redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the State. Al- 
though the money was thus made re- 
turnable when wanted, the advocates of 
the measure presumed that it would never 
be called for. In 1836 the surplus, which 
had accumulated from customs and land 
sales, exceeded $40,000,000, of which only 
about $28,000,000 were actually divided, 
Congress having found it necessary in 
consequence of unexpected wants of the 
government to suspend the fourth instal- 
ment. No part of the money has yet 
been called for. The bill was signed by 
the President with great reluctance. 
Surratt, Joun H., alleged conspirator, 
son of Mrs. Mary EH. Surratt, who was 
hanged for complicity in the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. After the 
fatal shot was fired, April 14, 1865, Sur- 
ratt escaped to Canada and thence to 
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England; travelled over Europe; and 
finally joined the Papal Zouaves. Later 
he deserted and went to Egypt, where he 
was apprehended in 1867 and taken back 
to Washington. His trial for conspiracy 
occupied two months, and ended in a 
disagreement of the jury. 

Susquehanna Settlers. The charter 
of James I., in 1620, to the Plymouth 
Company, covered the territory extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie and lying 
between lat. 40° and 46° N. Connecticut 
purchased a part of this territory of the 
Plymouth Company in 1631, with the 
boundary the same on the west and lat. 
41° on the south. This sale was con- 
firmed by Charles II. in 1662. The grant 
of Charles II. to Penn extended to Jat. 
42° N. Thus the Connecticut grant over- 
lapped that of Pennsylvania one de- 
gree. In 1753 an association called the 
“Susquehanna Company” was formed, 
and, with the consent of the Connecticut 
Assembly, applied to the crown for leave 
to plant a new colony west of the Dela- 
ware. It was granted, and the company 
sent agents to the convention at Albany 
in 1754, who succeeded in obtaining from 
representatives of the Six Nations the 
cession of a tract of land on the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna River—the 
beautiful valley of Wyoming. The pro- 
prietaries of Pennsylvania claimed that 
this land was within the limits of their 
charter. Prior occupancy by the Dutch 
and the settlement of boundaries had 
created an exception in favor of New 
York and New Jersey; but all the coun- 
try west of the Delaware within the same 
parallel of latitude with Connecticut was 
still claimed by that colony as a part of 
its domain. The French and Indian War 
prevented any attempt at settlement un- 
til August, 1762, when 105 settlers came 
from Connecticut into the Wyoming Val- 
ley, but, owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son, soon returned. Coming back early in 
May, 1763, they settled in the same val- 
ley. Proclamations were issued by Pennsyl- 
vania and writs of ejectment were placed 
in the hands of the sheriff of Northamp- 
ton county. In the autumn of 1763 a 
war-party of the Six Nations descended 
the Susquehanna and murdered Teedy- 
uscung, the beloved old chief of the Dela- 
wares, and charged the crime upon the 


Connecticut settlers. The Delawares be- 
lieved the tale, and at noon on Oct. 14 
they attacked and massacred thirty of 
the settlers in the fields. Men, women, 
and children fled to the mountains, from 
which they saw their homes plundered 
and burned and their cattle taken away. 
They made their way back to Connecticut. 
The settlement was broken up. Mean- 
while Pennsylvania took possession of the 
Wyoming Valley and built a fortified 
trading-house there. Another Connecticut 
association, called the “ Delaware Com- 
pany,” had begun a settlement on the 
Delaware River (1767). In 1769 forty 
pioneers of the Susquehanna Company 
went there to assert their rights, and 
civil war prevailed there for some time (see 
PENNYMITE AND YANKEE WAR). In 1771 
the Assembly of Connecticut proposed to 
make an effort to adjust all the difficulties, 
but the governor of Pennsylvania refused 
to enter into any negotiation. The Con- 
necticut Assembly then made out a ease 
and sent it to England for adjudication. 
It was submitted to the ablest lawyers in 
the realm, and was decided in favor of 
the Susquehanna Company. ‘The decision 
was unheeded by Governor Penn. The 
Connecticut settlers, reinforced from time 
to time, persisted, and organized an in- 
dependent government by town-meetings, 
as in Connecticut. In 1774 they united 
seven towns into one, Westmoreland, and 
attached it to Litchfield county, Conn. 
This desultory strife continued with loss 
of life and much suffering until the strug- 
gle was suspended by the war of the 
Revolution. These were the settlers that 
were killed and scattered in the fearful 
Wyoming massacre by the Tories and 
Indians in 1778. In 1779 and 1780 
they again returned and occupied the val- 
ley. In the meanwhile the titles of the 
Penns had passed to the State, and al- 
though the struggle was kept up after 
the Revolution, negotiations were more di- 
rect. Pennsylvania finally confirmed the 
title of the Connecticut settlers on their 
payment of a nominal sum for their land, 
and compensated the Pennsylvania claim- 
ants with other lands and with money. 
The Hexamination of the Connecticut 
Claim to Lands in Pennsylvania, writ- 
ten by William Smith, was published in 
Philadelphia in 1774, and A Plea in 
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Vindication of the Connecticut Title to 
the Contested Lands West of the Province 
of New Yerk, written by Benjamin Trum- 
bull, was published in New Haven in the 
same year. The Continental Congress, to 
whom the dispute was referred, decided in 
favor of Pennsylvania in 1781. The ces- 
sion of her western lands by Connecticut 
to the general government of the United 
States ended all controversy. See Con- 
NECTICUT; PENNYMITE AND YANKEE WAR. 

Sutherland, CHARLES, surgeon; born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1829; ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the United 
States army in 1852; surgeon-general in 
1890. He died in Washington, D. C., May 
11, 1895. 

Sutro, ApotpH HeEINRICH JOSEPH, min- 
ing engineer; born in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia, April 29, 1830; came to the 
United States in 1850; and later went to 
California, where he was in business for 
ten years; visited Nevada in 1860; 
learned of the unfavorable condition of 
the mines; and planned the great Sutro 
tunnel, through the heart of the mountain 
where lay the Comstock lode. He inter- 
ested capitalists in the project; obtained 
a charter from the Nevada legislature, 
Feb. 4, 1865; and the authorization of 
Congress, July 25, 1866. The tunnel was 
begun Oct. 19, 1869; before the close of 
1871 four vertical shafts had been opened 
along its line, one of which was 552 feet 
deep; and it was completed at a cost of 
nearly $4,000,000. The main tunnel is 
1,650 feet from the surface, 20,000 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, and 10 feet high. Mr. 
Sutro sold his interest in the tunnel and 
went to San Francisco, where he invested 
in real estate, and became one of the 
richest men on the Pacific coast. He was 
elected mayor of San Francisco in 1894. 
He gave to the public a beautiful park in 
1880; built an aquarium and salt-water 
bath; gave statues and fountains to the 
city; and bequeathed $10,000 to Vassar 
College. His library of more than 200,000 
volumes and documents was very rich in 
early Americana, especially in subjects re- 
lating to the history of the Pacific coast. 
He died in San Francisco, Cal., July 8, 
1898. 

Sutro, Turoporr, lawyer; born in 
Aachen, Germany, March 14, 1845, came 
to the United States in 1850; graduated 


at Harvard University in 1871; and 
Columbia College Law School in 1874; 
was connected with the Sutro Tunnel 
Company; commissioner of taxes.in New 
York City in 1895-98. He has written 
much on taxation, corporation law, 


mining, ete. 

Sutter, Joun Augustus, pioneer; born 
in Kandern, Baden, Feb. 15, 1803; gradu- 
ated at the military academy at Berne in 
1823, and entered the “ Swiss Guard” as 
lieutenant. He served in the Spanish 
campaign of 1823-24, and remained in the 
Swiss army until 1834, when he emigrated 
to the United States, settled in Missouri, 
and became a naturalized citizen. There 
he engaged in a thriving cattle-trade with 
New Mexico by the old Santa Fé trail. 
Speaking French, German, Spanish, and 
English fluently, he became one of the best 
known and most popular of frontiersmen. 
Hearing of the beauty and fertility of the 
Pacific coast, he set out from Missouri 
with six men in 1838, and crossed 2,000 
miles of a region which had rarely been 
trodden by civilized men. He went to 
Oregon, and descended the Columbia River 
to Vancouver. Thence he proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands. There he bought and 
freighted a ship, and in her proceeded 
to Sitka, the capital of Alaska, then a 
Russian possession. The venture was suc- 
cessful, and he sailed to the Bay of San 
Francisco in July, 1839. On the banks of 
the Sacramento River, Cal., he established 
himself, gathered a little colony there, put 
various industries in motion, and accu- 
mulated an immense fortune. 

Within two years after his arrival in 
California he possessed 1,000 horses, 
2,500 horned cattle, and 1,000 sheep; and 
he became a formidable rival of the Hud- 
son Bay Company as a trader in furs with 
the Indians. Sutter’s Fort became a hos- 
pitable resort of explorers on the Western 
coasts, and Sutter rendered valuable as- 
sistance to those in distress. Frémont 
experienced his kindness, and at the close 
of the war with Mexico Sutter was the 
leading man in wealth and influence in 
California. He had experienced some 
trouble with the Mexican authorities, who 
tried to drive him out of the country. 
In the midst of his annoyances Frémont 
arrived with troops, hoisted the American 
flag over Sutter’s Fort, and so took the 
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first step towards making California a 
State of the Union. It is agreed that to 
no man was the United States more in- 
debted for the conquest of California than 
to Captain Sutter. On Jan. 19, 1848, gold 
was first discovered in California on his 
estate. This discovery was a great mis- 
fortune to Captain Sutter. As a conse- 
quence of that discovery he lost his land 
grant of thousands of acres made by 
Mexican governors as a reward for mili- 
tary services. He was stripped of his 
magnificent estate and reduced to poverty. 
In 1864 the legislature of California 
granted him a pension of $3,000 a year, 
when he and his wife visited Europe. The 
latter years of his life were spent at Litiz, 
Lancaster co., Pa. He anxiously but un- 
successfully importuned Congress to grant 
him some indemnity for his losses. He 
died in Washington, D. C., June 17, 1880. 

Swaanendael Colony. In anticipation 
of the establishment of patroonships (see 
Parroons), a partnership was formed by 
directors of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany for making settlements on the Dela- 
ware River. Godyn, Bloemart, Van Rens- 
sclaer, and others were the partners. 
They sent (Dec. 16, 1630) a ship and 
yacht, under the command of Pieter Heyes, 
with some colonists, and in the spring 
purchases of land were made from the 
Indians on both shores of Delaware Bay. 
Near the site of the present town of 
Lewes, Del., a colony was planted, and the 
spot was called Swaanendael. In 1632 
this little colony was destroyed by the 
Indians. Swaanendael was sold to the 
West India Company in 1633. 

Swain, Davip GASKILL, military officer; 
born in Salem, O., Dec. 22, 
1834; educated at Salem 


tinguished services. In 1884 he was court- 
martialled and suspended for twelve years. 
In 1894 the President remitted the re- 
mainder of his suspension and he was re- 
tired. He died in Washington, D. C., Aug. 
17, 1897. 

Swain, Davin Lowry, lawyer; born in 
Asheville, N. C., Jan. 4, 1801; governor of 
his State in 1832-35, and president of the 
University of North Carolina in 1835-68. 
He was the author of The British Inva- 
sion of North Carolina in 1776 in the 
Revolutionary History of North Carolina. 
He died in Chapel Hill, N. C., Sept. 3, 
1868. 

Swain, JAmes BaArrert, journalist; 
born in New York City, July 30, 1820; 
secretary to Henry Clay in 1838-39; editor 
of the New York Tribune in 1850, and of 
the New York Times in 1851-52; served in 
the National army during the Civil War. 
His publications include Life and Speeches 
of Henry Clay; Notes to the Speeches of 
Henry Clay; and Military History of the 
State of New York. He died in Sing 
Sing, N. Y., May 27, 1895. 

Swallow, Sims C., Prohibitionist; born 
in Plains, Pa., March 5, 1839; was edu- 
eated at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 
Pa.; became a clergyman; was editor of 
the Pennsylvania Methodist, and superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Book rooms; 
candidate for governor on the Prohibiton 
ticket in 1898 and 1902, and for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1904. 

Swamp-angel, THE. One of the most 
astonishing feats of military engineering 
was the construction of a redoubt in a 
morass of deep black mud between Morris 
and James islands, near Charleston, S. C., 


i 


Academy; admitted to the 


bar and began practice in 


Salem in 1858. When the 


Civil War broke out he en- 


tered the National army, 
and was commissioned sec- ° 
ond lieutenant. He fought 

in the battles of Shiloh, 
Murfreesboro, and Perry- 
ville, and was brevetted ma- 
jor, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel of volunteers, and 
major and lieutenant-colonel 
United States army for dis- 


THE SWAMP-ANGEL BATTERY, 


SWAMP FIGHT—SWATANE 


in 1863. The mud was about 16 feet in 
depth, overgrown with reeds and rank 
winding streams. Upon a platform of 
marsh-grass and traversed by sluggish, 
heavy timbers the redoubt was planted. 
It was composed wholly of bags. of sand. 
Heavy piles were driven under the gun- 
platform entirely through the mud into 
the solid earth, and upon it a 200-pounder 
rifled Parrott gun was mounted, thorough- 


were repeated. The stores were consumed, 
with old men, women, and children. Of 
the colonists, six were captured and 230 
killed and wounded. In the midst of a 
snow-storm the colonists abandoned the 
scene that night (Dec. 19, 1675) and 
marched 15 miles. The troops engaged in 
the battle were composed of six companies 
of foot and one of cavalry from Massa- 
chusetts, under Major Appleton; two com- 
panies from Plymouth, commanded 
by Major Bradford; and 300 white 
men and 150 Mohegan and Pequod 
Indians, in five companies, from 
Connecticut, under Major Treat. 
The whole were commanded by 
Josiah Winslow, son of Edward 
Winslow, of Plymouth. 


Swamp Lands. Granted to the 


A PARROTT GUN. 


'v protected by a parapet. The gun was 
named the “ Swamp-angel,” and fired its 
heavy shot into Charleston, 5 miles dis- 
tant. To do this it had to be fired at an 
elevation of 35°. One of its shots went 
into St. Michael’s Church. The gun final- 
ly burst. 
Swamp Fight. One of the fierce strug- 
gles in King Philip’s War. Purvip (q. v.) 
and his allies—the Narragansets — had 
taken refuge in a fort which they had 
built in a pine and cedar swamp 3 or 4 
miles west of South Kingston, R. I., for 
the protection of their winter store of 
food and their women and children. This 
fort was made more accessible by the cold 
that had frozen the surface of the morass. 
It was on rising ground in the morass 
—a sort of island of 3 or 4 acres— 
fortitied by a palisade and surrounded 
by a close hedge a rod thick. ‘There was 
but one narrow entrance to the fort, de- 
fended by a tree thrown across it, with a 
block-house of logs in the front and an- 
other on the flank. The colonial soldiers 
were enabled to approach the fort on the 
frozen surface of the morass. As they ap- 
proached they were met by a galling fire 
from the Indians, and many fell. The 
troops pressed on, forced the entrance, and 
engaged in a deadly struggle. The battle 
lasted two hours, when the colonists were 
victorious. The wigwams were set on fire 
and the events of the Pequod massacre 


States by Congress in 1849. Most 
of the lands were regranted by the 
States to railroad companies. 

Swan, JAMES, military officer; born in 
Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1754; settled in 
Boston, Mass., early in life, and support- 
ed the colonists against England; was 
one of the “ Boston Tea-party,” and aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Joseph Warren at Bunker 
Hill; was appointed captain in the artil- 
lery regiment of Ebenezer Craft, and took 
an active part in the Revolution. He was 
the author of Causes which are Opposed 
to tne Progress of Commerce between 
France and the United States of America; 
Dissuasion from the Slave-trade; On the 
Fisheries ; Fisheries of Massachusetts ; and 
Address on Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. He died in Paris, France, 
March 18,,1831. 

Swank, James Moors, historian; born 
in Westmoreland county, Pa., July 12, 
1832; received an academic education; 
was secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association in 1873-85; then _be- 
came general manager. His publications 
include History of the Manufacture of 
Tron in All Ages; History of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Iron Making and 
Coal Mining in Pennsylvania, ete. His 
annual reports on the iron and steel in- 
dustries of the United States are widely 
recognized as a high authority. 

Swatane or Shikellimy, Oneida Indian 
chief; represented the Five Nations in 
their affairs with Pennsylvania in 1728, 
and was present at nearly every treaty 


SWAYNE—SWETT 


made between the whites and Indians. 
Shortly before his death he was baptized 
by Moravian missionaries. He died in 
Shamokin, Pa., Dee. 17, 1748. 

Swayne, Noauw Haynes, jurist; born 
in Culpeper county, Va., Dee. 7, 1804; 
admitted to the bar in 1823; and began 
practice in Coshocton, O., in 1825; elect- 
ed to the Ohio legislature in 1829; Unit- 
ed States district attorney for Ohio in 
1831-41. He became widely known in 
1853 through his connection with the trial 
to secure insurance for the owners of the 
steamboat Martha Washington, which was 
destroyed by fire. He was a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
1862-81. He died in New York City, 
June 8, 1884. 

Swayne, WacrEr, military officer; born 
in Columbus, O., Nov. 10, 1834; son of 
Judge Noah H. Swayne; graduated at 
Yale College in 1856; became a lawyer; 
and was a useful officer in the Civil War 
(1861-65), entering the army as major 
serving at the battles of Iuka and Corinth 
and in the Atlanta campaign, losing a leg 
at Salkahatchie.- In June, 1865, he was 
promoted mayjor-general of volunteers; 
commissioned colonel of the 45th Infan- 
try in 1866; retired in 1870. He died in 
New York, Dee. 18, 1902. 

Sweden, New. See New Swepen. 

Swedenborgians. See Nrw JERUSA- 
LEM, CHURCH OF THE. 

Sweeny, Tuomas WILLIAM, military 
officer; born in Cork, Ireland, Dee. 25, 
1820; served in the war against Mexico, 
in which he lost an arm. In May, 1861, he 
was commissioned brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and was distinguished at Wil- 
son’s Creek, where he was_ severely 
wounded. In January, 1862, he was 
colonel of the 52d Illinois Volunteers, and 
was engaged in the battles at Fort Donel: 
son, Shiloh, Corinth, and Iuka Springs. 
He became brigadier-general again late in 
1862, and in the Atlanta campaign com- 
manded a division, distinguishing himself 
in several of the battles. The city of New 
York gave him a silver medal for his 
services in the war with Mexico, and the 
city of Brooklyn gave him one for his 
services in the Civil War. In May, 1870, 
he was retired with the rank of brigadier- 
general, United States army. He died in 
Astoria, N. Y., April 10, 1892. 


Sweet, BreNJAMIN JEFFREY, military 
ofticer; born in Kirkland, N. Y., April 24, 
1832; settled with his father in Stock- 
bridge, Wis., in 1848; elected a member of 
the Wisconsin legislature just prior to the 
Civil War, but at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties was made major of the 6th Wisconsin 
Regiment. Later he became colonel of the 
21st and 22d Wisconsin regiments, which 
he had recruited. During the battle of 
Perryville he lost 300 in killed and 
wounded, being himself among the latter. 
In May, 1864, he was placed in command 
of Camp Douglas, Chicago, which con- 
tained about 10,000 Confederate prisoners. 
Through his watchfulness he discovered 
and prevented a plot to arm these soldiers, 
who were then to escape and fire the city, 
which was to be a signal for a general up- 
rising of 500,000 men throughout the 
West. Sweet had but 796 men, and it was 
impossible to secure others. He therefore 
took the unprecedented means of confid- 
ing in a Confederate prisoner to shadow 
the leaders of the plot. The man engaged 
was John T. Shanks, a Texas Ranger, 
who knew personally the Confederate 
leaders. Sweet permitted Shanks to es- 
cape from prison and apparently made 
strenuous efforts to retake him. The man 
was followed by detectives who were to 
take his life on the slightest treachery. 
Shanks, however, attended so well to his 
work that the leaders of the plot were 
captured within thirty-six hours. In 
recognition of this service Sweet was pro- 
moted brigadier-general of volunteers. 
He was United States pension-agent in 
Chicago in 1869-70; supervisor of inter- 
nal revenue for Illinois in 1870-72; and 
was then appointed first deputy commis- 
sioner of internal revenue and took up his 
residence in Washington. He died there, 
Jan. 1, 1874. 

Swett, Jomn, educator; born in Pitts- 
field, N. H., July 31, 1830; received an 
academie education; was State superin- 
tendent of schools in California in 1863- 
68; principal of the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School in San Francisco in 1876-89; 
and superintendent of the publie schools 
of San Francisco in 1891-94. He is the 
author of /istory of the Public School 
System of California; American Public 
Schools; Biennial Reports on Public In- 
struction of California in 1864-65, ete, 


SWETT—SWINTON 


“Swett, Samuet, author; born in New- 
buryport, Mass., June 9, 1782; gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1800; was 
admitted to the bar, but became a mer- 
chant; served in the War of 1812. He 
was the author of Sketch of Bunker Hill 
Battle; Sketches of a Few Distinguished 
Men of Newburyport; Who was the Com- 
mander at Bunker Hill? with Remarks on 
Frothingham’s History of the Battle; De- 
fence of Colonel Pickering against Ban- 
croft’s History; Original Planning and 
Construction of Bunker Hill Monument, 
ete. He died in Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, 
1866. 

Swift, JosepH GARDNER, military engi- 
neer; born in Nantucket, Mass., Dec. 31, 
1783; was the first graduate of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point as lieutenant 
of engineers, Oct. 12, 1802; rose from 
grade to grade until he was commissioned 
colonel and principal engineer of the army, 
July 31, 1812. He planned the chief de- 
fence of New York Harbor in 1812, and 


JOSEPH GARDNER SWIFT. 


was chief engineer on the Northern fron- 
tier in 1813. In February, 1814, he was 
brevetted brigadier-general for meritori- 
ous services, and in 1816 was made super- 
intendent of the Military Academy. He 
left the army in 1818, and was appointed 


surveyor of the port of New York the 
same year. General Swift entered the 
service of the United States as civil engi- 
neer, and from 1829 to 1845 superintended 
harbor improvements on the lakes. Mean- 
while (1830-31) he constructed the rail- 
road from New Orleans to Lake Pontchar- 
train over an unfathomable swamp, and 
in 1839 was chief engineer in the con- 
struction of the Harlem Railroad. Presi- 
dent Harrison sent him on an embassy of 
peace to Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia in 1841. He died in Geneva, 
N. Y., July 23, 1865. 

Swing, Davin, clergyman; born in 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 23, 1830; graduated 
at Miami University in 1852; later stud- 
ied theology; was Professor of Languages 
in Miami University in 1853-65; pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago in 1865-71, his church being one 
of the buildings destroyed in the great 
fire. He preached in Standard Hall and 
McVicker’s Theatre until a new building 
was erected in 1874. His sermons, 
essays, and other publications had 
a large circulation. His doctrines 
were regarded by many as hetero- 
dox, and in 1874 he was brought 
to trial before the Chicago Presby- 
tery on a charge of heresy, with 
twenty - eight specifications, pre- 
ferred by Prof. Francis L. Patton. 
The trial lasted several weeks, and 
resulted in his acquittal. Profess- 
or Swing then withdrew from the 
Presbyterian Church and_ preach- 
ed to the greater part of his 
old congregation in Central Mu- 
sic Hall till his death, Oct. 3, 
1894. 

Swinton, Joun, journalist; born 
in Salton, Haddingtonshire, Scot- 
land, Dec. 12, 1830; came to the 
United States with his parents, and 
learned the printer’s trade in New 
York City. He took an active part 
in the free-State contest in Kansas: 
returned to New York City in 1857. 
He was connected with the New 
York Times in 1860-70, the New York Sun 
in 1875-97; and published in 1885-87 
John Swinton’s Paper, devoted to the dis- 
cussion of social and industrial ques- 
tions. He was the author of The Chinese- 
American Question; Oration on John 


SWINTON—SYLVESTER 


Brown, etc. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dee. 15, 1901. 

Swinton, WILLIAM, author; born in 
Salton, Scotland, April 23, 1833; studied 
at Amherst College; was on the editorial 
staff of the New York Times for several 
years, and during most of the Civil War 
was war correspondent for that paper; 
was Professor of Belles-Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of California in 1869-74. His pub- 
lications include The Times’s Review of 
McClellan: His Military Career Reviewed 
and Exposed; Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac: a Critical History of Oper- 
ations in Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sywania; The Twelve Decisive Battles 
of the War: a History of the Hastern 
and Western Campaigns in Relation to 
the Actions that Decided their Issue; 
and History of the New York ‘Tth 
Regiment During the War of the Re- 
bellion. He died in New York City, Oct. 
24, 1892. 

Swisshelm, JANE GREY, journalist; 
born near Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 6, 1815; 
was among the earliest advocates of wom- 
an’s rights, and-an ardent opponent of 
slavery. During the Civil War she served 
as nurse in the National army. She was 
a frequent contributor to periodicals; and 
established the St. Cloud Democrat and 
the Saturday Visitor. She died in Swiss- 
dale, Pa., July 22, 1884. 

Swords, Ropert SmirH, author; born 
in New York City, July 12, 1816; gradu- 
ated at Columbia College in 1834; later 
was admitted to the bar, and practised 
for ten years. He removed to New Jersey 
in 1849 and was magistrate for Union 
township for twelve years. He served in 
the Civil War as lieutenant-colonel of the 
13th New Jersey Volunteers, being present 
in the engagements at Antietam and 
South Mountain; resigned in 1863; and 
settled in Newark, N. J. He was for many 
years secretary of the board of trade of 
Newark; corresponding secretary of the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, 
and treasurer of the New Jersey Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of the board of proprietors of east New 
Jersey, and from 1867 of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. He contributed Me- 
moir of the Life and Character of John 
Rutherford; and The Bones of Columbus 
to the Proceedings of the New Jersey His- 


torical Society. He died in Newark, N. J., 
Jan. 15, 1881. 

Sykes, GrorGn, military officer; born in 
Dover, Del., Oct. 9, 1822; graduated at 
West Point in 1842; served in the war 
with Mexico; and was brevetted captain 
for gallant services at Cerro Gordo. He 
became assistant commissary of Twiggs’s 
division of the army in Mexico, and was 
promoted to captain in 1855. In May, 
1861, he was commissioned major, United 
States army; in September was made 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and in 
1862 was promoted to major-general. He 
commanded a division of the 5th Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac under Generals 
Fitz-John Porter and Butterfield, and took 
a conspicuous part in nearly all the bat- 
tles fought by that army. In June, 1863, 
he was placed in command of the 5th 
Corps, with which he fought at Gettys- 
burg, and afterwards was active in Vir- 
ginia. General Sykes was brevetted ma- 
jor-general, United States army, for ser- 
vices in the war, and was afterwards colo- 
nel of the 20th Infantry. He died in 
Brownsville, Tex., Feb. 9, 1880. 

Sylvania, Proposep STATE oF, under 
Jefferson’s plan for the creation of new 
States from what was known in 1784 
as the Northwest Territory. The third 
tier of projected new States spread from 
the forty-fifth parallel of latitude to the 
Lake of the Woods; was covered with 
dense forests of pine, hickory, and oak; 
and was designated as Sylvania. Imme- 
diately beneath this tract was a narrow 
strip stretching from Lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi. This was called Michi- 
gania, and a part of it now forms the 
centre of Wisconsin. See SARATOGA, PRO- 
POSED STATE OF; UNITED STATES: CEDED 
LANDS. 

Sylvester, NATHANIEL BARTLETT, au- 
thor; born in Denmark, N. Y., Feb. 22, 
1825; was admitted to the bar in Oswego, 
N. Y., in 1852; engaged in journalism for 
several years. His. publications include 
Historical Sketches of Northern New 
York, and the Adirondack Wilderness; 
History of Saratoga County, N. Y.; His- 
tory of Rensselaer County, N. Y.; His- 
tory of the Connecticut Valley in Massa- 
chusetts ; History of Ulster County, N. Y.; 
Indian Legends of Saratoga and the Up- 
per Hudson Valley; and Historical Nar- 


SYMMES—SYSTEM OF SLAVERY 


ratives of the Upper Hudson, Lake George, 
and Lake Champlain. He died in 1894. 
Symmes, Joun Creves, jurist; born 
on Long Island, N. Y., July 21, 1742; 
married a daughter of Gov. William Liy- 
ingston, of New Jersey. In 1785-86 he 
was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress; was judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, and chief-justice. Making a 
purchase of a vast tract of land between 
the Great and Little Miami rivers, Ohio, 
he settled there towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. He died in Cincinnati, 
Feb. 26, 1814. His daughter Anna was 
the wife of President William Henry Har- 


SYMMES’S MONUMENT, 


rison. His nephew, JoHN CLEVES, born 
in New Jersey in 1780, was a soldier in 
the War of 1812, but is known as the au- 
thor of the theory that the earth is hollow, 


habitable within, open at.the poles for the 
admission of light, and containing within 
it half a dozen concentric hollow spheres, 
also open at their poles. He petitioned 
Congress to fit out an expedition to test 
his theory. It was first promulgated in 
1818. He died in Hamilton, O., May 28, 
1829; and over his grave is a short col- 
umn, surmounted by a globe showing open 
poles. 

Symmes’s Purchase. Soon after the 
passage of the ORDINANCE oF 1787 (gq. v.) 
for the establishment of a government 
northwest of the Ohio, lands in that region 
which had been surveyed in anticipation 
of this action of Congress were sold. An 
association called the Onio ComMPANY 
(q. v.) bought 5,000,000 acres between the 
Muskingum and Scioto rivers, fronting on 
the Ohio; and John Cleves Symmes pur- 
chased 2,000,000 in the rich and beautiful 
region on the Ohio between the Great and 
Little Miami rivers, including the site of 
Cincinnati. 

Sympathetic Strikes. 
AND LocKouts. . 

Sypher, Jostsn RuINEHART, lawyer; 
born in Liverpool, Pa., April 12, 1832; 
graduated at Union College in 1858; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1862; served as war 
correspondent for the New York Tribune 
during the Civil War. After the war he 
began the practice of law in Philadelphia, 
Pa. His publications include Pennsylva- 
nia Reserve Oorps; History of Pennsyl- 
vania; History of New Jersey, ete. 

System of Slavery, Tur. See BEECHER, 
Henry Warp. 


See STRIKES 
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